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Foreword 


The Seventh International Conference on Patristic Studies met in Oxford 
from 8 to 13 September 1975 under the direction of the Rev. Dr. M. F. Wiles, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, and the Rev. Dr. 

G. C. Stead, then Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Studia PaJtristica XV—XVI contain the majority of the papers delivered 
at this Conference. It is my pleasant duty to thank all those who presented 
papers, and especially those who allowed their papers to be included in 
the Proceedings; it is on those who participate that the value of these 
gatherings mainly depends. The Conference could not have taken place, 
however, without the guidance of Professors Wiles and Stead and thanks 
are due to them for their counsel and help at every stage in the planning 
of the Conference and also in the production of these volumes. I must also 
thank Dr. S. P. Brock, the late Mr. C. W. Macleod, and the Rev. Prof. 

H. F. D. Sparks for advice on various matters, and Dr. KurtTreu and Dr. 
Ursula Treu of the Berlin Academy for their skill and patience in the face 
of many difficulties. 

15 St. Giles, E. A. Livingstone 

Oxford. 

16 September 1983 
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Priscillian of Avila 

Occult and charisma in the ancient Church 


Henby Chadwick, Oxford 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Colleagues and friends: 

« 

When the late Dr. Leslie Cross, of blessed memory, first brought to Oxford 
in 1951 a large assembly of patristic scholars from many countries, he can 
hardly have foreseen that the acorn he had planted would become so robust 
an oak. He was taken from us in 1968, and since the last Patristic Confer¬ 
ence Dr. T. M. Parker’s brilliant portrait of this reticent but decisive schol¬ 
ar has appeared in volume 55 of the Proceedings of the British Academy. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to his secretary, assistant, and literary executor 
Miss Elizabeth Livingstone, for an equal decisiveness in continuing the or¬ 
ganisation of these conferences. It is a happy coincidence that we meet in the 
centenary year of the Abbe Migne. We who have the good fortune to live and 
work in Oxford count it a notable privilege to be hosts to this large and 
distinguished assembly. And by your presence, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you 
are a living sign of the high significance that the University attaches both 
to this meeting and to the subject of our studies. 

In 1975 it is impossible for us to come together without being painfully 
aware that our studies stand in a critical situation. Our profession as patristic 
scholars is to seek to understand the formative period in the making of the 
Christian tradition that has shaped so much of the mind of Europe and 
without which even our modem world is largely unintelligible. Yet we live in 
a world where it is becoming rarer and harder to understand the past, where 
less Greek and Latin are being taught in our schools, where inflation threat¬ 
ens to destroy academic publishing of texts and monographs at prices that 
scholars can afford, and where academic specialisation may even be reducing 
the number of scholars possessing the variety and range of interests without 
which the best patristic work is hard to do. We are a scientific conference, 
committed to the rigorous use of historical method in our endeavours to 
understand the Christian take-over of the ancient world. But we meet for 
more than the elucidation of variant readings in ancient texts or for remote 
minutiae of late antiquity. We have the almost unique luck to pursue a sub¬ 
ject where the student is continually amazed by the continuity of Christian 
history. Like Abel in the epistle to the Hebrews, the Fathers of the Church 
are dead, but still speak to us in accents that seem fully contemporary. 

2 Stadia Patrtetica vol. XV 
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H. Chadwick 


Priscillian of Avila is a striking illustration of the way in which a distant 
and obscure figure, when patiently read in the context of his time, can sud¬ 
denly come alive and be seen to be raising questions of permanent impor¬ 
tance for the church historian. He is also an important witness to the vitality 
of the fourth century church in the Iberian peninsula, and certainly one of 
the most fascinating figures of ancient Spanish history. During the seventies 
of the fourth century while still a layman, of high education and senatorial 
standing, he began a movement of ascetic discipline and inward renewal. He 
asked his fellow Christians to take their baptismal renunciation seriously: 
‘None can be Christ’s disciple if he loves anyone more than God.’ He called 
Spanish Christians to supplement the normal Sunday worship of the church 
by coming aside for nocturnal Bible%tudy and prayer and for special retreats 
apparently at country villas away in the hills. Before a great festival like the 
Epiphany on 6 January, they ought to retire to three weeks of quiet and 
spiritual study; and similarly before Easter. If a three — week withdrawal be¬ 
fore Epiphany meant absence from the festival of the nativity on December 
25th, which may have been beginning to penetrate Spain at this time, the 
Priscillianist reply was that the feast of the Nativity should be spent in 
solitude and fasting: indeed, when the Lord was born at Bethlehem, Joseph 
(as a man of proper feeling) would certainly have left Mary in solitude while 
she was in labour. 

Where Priscillian’s estate was and where his activity began is unknown. 
But controversy began to emerge when his ideas affected the churches in 
Baetica and Lusitania in the south. Soon, however, the message spread 
westwards and northwards to Galicia, and across the Pyrenees to Aquitaine. 
The movement had that contagion characteristic of a revival Awakening and, 
like such movements in later times, or indeed the contemporary Messalian 
movement in Syria and Asia Minor, its effects came to be passionately divi¬ 
sive. The bishop of Cordoba was disturbed and consulted his colleague, 
Hydatius bishop of Merida who turned towards his friend Ithacius, bishop 
of Ossonuba (near Faro in the Algarve). The bishops of Merida and of Osso- 
nuba were to become Priscillian’s principal opponents. 

The opposition objected to the excessive austerity of Priscillian and his 
followers, to fasting on Sundays; to walking without shoes; to women 
attending Bible studies in the houses of men to whom they were not related; 
to the use of the title ‘teacher’ by unauthorised lay instructors. The austerity 
of Priscillian’s asceticism was suspected of resting on a dualism which deval¬ 
ued the physical order. 

The evidence of the documents which emerge from within the Priscillianist 
community greatly fills out the picture. First among these documents we 
may take the canons on the Pauline epistles, transmitted in a corrected 
recension made by a mysterious bishop Peregrinus and preserved in a large 
number of Vulgate manuscripts. These canons are collections of Pauline texts 
grouped under summary headings, and the headings reveal much of Pris- 
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cillian’s interests: for example, a sharp antithesis between God and the 
world (2-6); a defence of vegetarianism and teetotalism (35); demands for 
celibacy (33-34), voluntary poverty (37) and almsgiving (60). Marriage is 
legitimate for those who cannot rise higher (57). At the level of the spirit the 
distinction between bond and free, male and female, is abolished (55). To the 
saints charismatic gifts are given (44 and 9), and high value is set upon the 
service of the laity (61). Within the church teachers (doctores 39, magistri 48) 
play an essential role; but their teaching scorns the foolishness of the wis¬ 
dom of this world (89 cf. 4). The Christian teacher’s work continues both by 
day and by night (39). Merely nominal Christians are rejected (58). They fail 
to realise that the righteous are at war with evil powers (38) and are an flite 
called to share in a mystery to which God has predestinated them (15 and 24). 

That the Priscillianists practised vegetarianism is attested by a number of 
fifth century texts from Augustine onwards. Abstinence from meat was 
understood in antiquity to elevate the soul, which would be weighed down 
by heavy meat and so prevented from rising to the afflatus of the spirit. 
Priscillian’s Italian contemporary Filastrius of Brescia (154) attacks the 
opinion that the ravens who fed Elijah the prophet supplied bread in the 
morning and meat in the evening. To him it is unsuitable for any charismatic 
figure to make his soul soggy with meat. On the other hand, Filastrius 
thinks it dangerously heretical to suppose that prophecy has not come to an 
end with Christ and that there may still be live prophets in the church (78). 
Priscillian disagrees. He is convinced that the gift is still present and has not 
died out. The mark of a prophetic ministry is libertas. The Spirit’s activity 
is not confined to the ordained clergy, but is found in all who aspire to holi¬ 
ness and an understanding of the secret inner meaning of scripture. To 
despise prophesyings is characteristic of the worldly - a doctrine twice 
repeated with emphasis in the Priscillianist tractates contained in the very 
early codex in Wurzburg university library of the 5th or 6th century: 
(CSEL 18, tr. i p. 29, 6; iii p. 54, 29). Moreover, both men and women may 
receive this gift (i p. 28, 16). 

We naturally want to know what the nature of the gift of prophecy is 
taken to be. Unlike the Messalians in the East, with whom Priscillian had 
something in common, his followers did not set high value on mystical 
visions of light or of demonic powers. Nor did they speak with tongues. 
Priscillian seems to have shared the opinion of the anonymous contemporary 
commentator on St. Paul whom we call Ambrosiaster. In his commentary on 
Ephesians IV 11 Ambrosiaster declares that the ministry of apostles is 
continued by bishops, but that of prophets is continued by commentators 
expounding holy scripture. 

The eleven Wurzburg tractates offer a rich collection of Priscillianist 
exegesis, and it is of such an astonishing and esoteric character that ‘pro¬ 
phecy’ seems an apt word to apply. Exhortations to celibacy are found in 
improbable places. The appeal to the order of creation as vindicating the 
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divine intention in marriage is overcome by the argument that the renuncia¬ 
tion of sex is the specific content of that moral advance which the New 
Testament marks over the Old, and that believers have passed beyond the 
six days of the created order to enter the sabbath rest of the people of God 
(tr. v p. 66, 2-3). The author of the sixth of the eleven tractates, whom I 
take to be almost certainly Priscillian himself, sees number mysticism as a 
clue to the biblical cryptogram; yet at the same time number is associated 
with the successiveness and disintegration characteristic of our earthly con¬ 
dition. The observance of special days in the calendar is a pagan feature. 
Moreover, to be counted and countable is ipso facto a mark of being finite 
and creaturely. Christ is uncountable, where the world is countable. It is no 
great step to the conclusion that the spiritual man is delivered from the bondage 
of feasts and calendrical observances. But Priscillian takes the principle 
through to extraordinary lengths. All division is inferior to unity. The opus 
mundi consists of opera divisa (vi p. 70, 9); the terms are synonymous. By 
contrast Christ is the principle of unity: ‘one in all things he desires man to 
be one in him , (vi p. 75, 9). So to introduce any notion of division into the 
doctrine of God is to fall into the Arian error of dividing the One (ii p. 38, 9). 

Detachment from all that is narrow and limited is part of Priscillian’s 
message. This conviction leads him to a paradoxical attitude towards the 
biblical canon. On the one hand, the fixed limits of the canon are strongly 
asserted. The fourfold gospel canon corresponds to the three immersions and 
one fotit of baptism (i p. 31, 28). The fourteen epistles of St. Paul answer 
mysteriously to the mystique attaching to the number fourteen which 
appears in the genealogy of Jesus in St. Matthew’s gospel. Priscillian never 
explains his interpretation of the number fourteen, but a likely clue may be 
seen in Gregory the Great’s remark that fourteen symbolises the secrets of 
both Law and Gospel: ten for the ten commandments, four for the gospel 
makers (Moralia in Job 35, 20). Yet Priscillian eloquently insists that the 
reason for fixing the limit of the canon is grounded in numerological mysti¬ 
cism. For that very reason, the canon cannot be the limit of divine revelation 
outside which no authentic apostolic teaching can be found. The canonical 
epistle of Jude quotes the book of Enoch. The apostle Paul tells the Colos- 
sians to read his letter to the Laodiceans, a document not in the canon of 
fourteen epistles; he thereby relaxes their ‘liberty to read the things written 
about Christ’ elsewhere (iii p. 55, 14). On such grounds Priscillian justifies 
the right of spiritual Christians to study apocryphal gospels and acts. Admit¬ 
tedly these documents have suffered interpolation by heretics and need to be 
read with discretion by men of experience. But the gift of faith brings an 
intuition to distinguish false from true. Moreover, it is sad illusion to suppose 
that heresy is more likely to be based on apocrypha than upon canonical 
scripture itself (i p. 23, 11). 

The test of orthodoxy is whether an apocryphon teaches that Christ is 
God. If it does, there can be no objection to reading it. Priscillian was much 
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influenced by apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, especially the Acts of John 
with their strong monarchianism. From this source he seems to have taken 
his repeated belief that Father, Son, and Spirit are different ways of talking 
about one and the same God, who is present throughout the natural order 
and whose inspiring, prophetic spirit is present to every man. Paradoxically 
Priscillian combines emphatic language about the identity of Christ and the 
Father with a rejection of the notion that the incarnation is unique in an 
exclusive sense. Christ is in all creation. Nothing is outside of him. Only a 
bigoted clericalism can treat divine revelation as confined within the con¬ 
stricting borders of the books admitted to the church lectionary. ‘Who would 
not rejoice to know that Christ has been spoken of not by a few prophets but 
by all . . . and that the divine secrets are proclaimed to all the world and to 
every man?’ (iii p. 53). The rigidity of the conventional church doctrine fails 
to bring out the truth that there is no one who may not become a vehicle of 
the word of God to those who have ears to hear. 

At first sight the passion with which Priscillian defends the right to study 
apocrypha is surprising, since he surely could have found all that he needed 
for his encratism in the pages of the New Testament itself, e.g. in 1 Corin¬ 
thians 7. In fact, the third Wurzburg tractate is an essay of high eloquence 
by a man to whom the apocryphal texts are not minor or secondary matters. 
The apocryphal acts were explicitly encratite and monarchian, and portrayed 
an apostolic ideal (perhaps for Priscillian a personal ideal) of the itinerant 
charismatic and ascetic wanderer suffering persecution for the preaching of 
abstinence and self-discipline in bodily appetite. Above all, however, the 
acceptance of apocrypha is an essential sign that the spiritual man ought to 
be open to the mysteries of the spirit, and not confined within the ordinary 
and the expected. It is the perennial dilemma of all rational theology that 
the term ‘rational’ so often means the usual, that which is not anomalous or 
odd or in some way specially distinctive. To be open to the non-rational is to 
expect the surprising, the unusual disclosure, the possibility of heights and 
depths not dreamt of in our torpid philosophy. 

Priscillian loves to discern mysteries. He possesses an amulet inscribed 
with the name of God in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and answers his critics by 
referring them to the white stone promised in the Apocalypse by the risen 
Christ to him that overcomes (Apoc. 2, 17; tr. i, p. 26). He exhorts his 
readers to be alert to the powers of evil. The entire world lies in Satan’s hand 
(v, p. 57). Although bodily desires are not of diabolical creation, they are 
exploited by Satan’s deceit (v, p. 63, 20; vii, p. 84). For man is a mixture of 
divine and earthly elements. By his soul he belongs to the ‘divine race’. But 
his body is called by St. Paul the old man and ‘figura mundi’, a figure of this 
world (the reference is to 1 Cor. 7, 31; tr. vi p. 73, 4). I find it irresistible to 
connect this interpretation of ‘figura mundi’ as the human body with the 
famous and controversial account of Priscillian’s heresy in the Commonito- 
rium of Orosius, where the twelve parts of the human body correspond to the 
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signs of the zodiac just as the types of souls correspond to the twelve patri¬ 
archs. Orosius’ account together with a fragment which he quotes from a 
letter of Priscillian has been strongly attacked for misrepresentation. That 
there is some degree of distortion is likely enough. But the main essentials 
are not actually incapable of an almost orthodox interpretation, and the 
doubts often expressed about the authenticity of the citation seem to me 
unnecessary. The Wurzburg tractates certainly teach that earthly birth 
puts one under the power of destiny, controlled by the wheel of becoming 
(i p. 26, 21-22). Moreover, in his correspondence with Pope Leo bishop 
Turibius of Astorga reports that according to Priscillianist teaching the 
twelve patriarchs preside not only over the canon of scripture but also over 
twelve virtues which cause the reformation of the inner man. This latter 
doctrine is paralleled, to the best of my knowledge and belief, only in the 
Manichee texts preserved in Chinese of about 900 A.D. 

The impression conveyed by Orosius and Turibius is, I believe, that 
Priscillian had been touched by cabbalistic speculations. Remarkably close 
parallels to Orosius’ report on the role played by the signs of the zodiac may 
be found in the mediaeval Midrash. Perhaps Priscillian deserves a marginal 
note in the history of the Kabbala. He evidently thought that his investiga¬ 
tions into occult mysteries needed justification. He declares that ‘in order 
that we may desire the light of the Lord we need to understand the dark¬ 
ness’ (i p. 15, 13), and explains that at his special meetings for spiritual study 
‘we study the scriptures to comprehend the depths of Satan’ (i p. 13, 24). 

The Manichees (according to Filastrius) were active in the Spanish pro¬ 
vinces in the fourth century. The first and second tractates in the Wurzburg 
codex contain an elaborate disclaimer of the charge that Priscillianism is 
influenced by Manichee dualism. The first tractate contains two lists of 
names of gnostic powers, mainly demonic archons with zoomorphic figures, 
which show an evident interest in Manichee texts as a source of illumination 
for the activities of the satanic order. Ithacius of Ossonuba also accused 
Priscillian of having taken some part in some peasant rites of country magic 
for ensuring good weather for the crops. Priscillian is charged of having 
pronounced magical incantations over the first fruits of the crops and of 
consecrating an unguent with curses to the sun and moon, in sympathy with 
whose eclipses and wanings the unguent diminishes. The unguent was evi¬ 
dently to be poured over a sacred stone in the countryside. Priscillian vigo¬ 
rously denies that he has ever heard of such a thing. Nevertheless, the plau¬ 
sibility of the accusation may be seen in its mildness. Country magic for the 
crops was not classified with black magic for treasonable or murderous 
purposes. A canon of the council of Elvira excommunicates Christians who 
make use of sorcery (can. 6). Later Spanish evidence shows that in Spain, 
as also in mediaeval Wales, the clergy were willing to say a requiem mass to 
bring about the death of the person whose elimination was desired. But 
Priscillian is not accused by his enemy of saying requiem masses to compass 
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the death of his opponents, but of having been present at a country ritual 
where well tried methods were employed for rain-making. 

Priscillian complained that his enemies fabricated false accusations for 
the purposes of pursuing a private vendetta against him (ip. 33, 13; ii p. 43, 
12), and this estimate of the opposition is supported by Sulpicius Severus’ 
familiar assessment of Ithacius of Ossonuba as a man 'without weight, 
without touch of holiness, rash, talkative, impudent, given to high living, 
much enjoying the pleasures of the stomach’, so stupid as to accuse all 
saintly men given to fasting and Bible reading of being fellow travellers 
with Priscillian. Sulpicius Severus adopts a melancholy view of the standards 
of discipline among the bishops of his time. He shared something of Jerome’s 
acid judgement that generous episcopal hospitality turns too many of them 
into alcoholics. Severus does not suggest that Ithacius was much different 
from others. There is no special reason to doubt the sincerity of Ithacius’ 
hysterical fear of M&nicheism and magic. The pages of Ammianus Marcellinus 
provide many illustrations of the power of this fear in the fourth century. 
Ithacius portrayed Priscillian in terms that Ambrosiaster uses of the 
Manichees: as a man who preached celibacy while privately indulging in 
lust; a radical dualist corrupted by heretical apocrypha and monarchian 
doctrines of God; a man of no principle, lacking integrity, and ready to deny 
anything. 

The attack upon Priscillian did not at first arouse wide support among the 
Spanish bishops. Of the twelve who assembled in October 380 ^t the council 
of Saragossa, two came from Aquitaine. An attendance of not more than ten 
Spanish bishops was a massive display of apathy. Himerius of Tarragona, 
who possessed high seniority by years of consecration, did not trouble to 
attend. When in 384 he wrote to Rome to ask advice about problems beset¬ 
ting the Spanish churches, he never mentioned Priscillianism overtly, though 
there may well be an allusion to the controversy in his report that there is 
deep division about the need for clerical celibacy, some bishops citing scrip¬ 
ture to defend their right not merely to live with their wives but also to 
beget children. After the meeting at Saragossa the Priscillianists were mili¬ 
tant and aggressive, launching an attack on Hydatius of Emerita and cap¬ 
turing the vacant see of Avila for Priscillian himself. After an initial setback 
when Hydatius won a rescript from Gratian against Priscillian as a pseudo 
bishop and Manichee, Priscillian and his friends were able to reverse the 
situation: they succeeded in getting Gratian’s support and the flight of 
Ithacius to Trier. But the advent to power in 383 of Magnus Maximus proved 
fatal to Priscillian’s cause. This was mainly because Maximus, struggling to 
reassure the Church bewildered by the murder of Gratian to whom ortho¬ 
doxy owed so much, needed to find legitimacy. He found in Priscillianism, 
which Gratian had supported, a perfect demonstration that fearful pollution 
would have overwhelmed the Church if he had not arrived to act against it. 
Accordingly Maximus directed the affair to be remitted to a synod at 
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Bordeaux where the bishop was known to be hostile to Priscillian, and where 
popular rumour alleged that Priscillian had got with child the daughter of a 
wealthy but unpopular widow named Euchrotia, who had received him at 
her nearby estate on his journey to Italy. 

At Bordeaux the hostile reception given by the synod to his episcopal 
colleague Instantius and the stoning of a female supporter Urbica by an 
angry mob quickly led Priscillian to the conviction that he could expect no 
justice of the council. He appealed to the emperor Maximus at Trier, and we 
all know the end. Under torture he with Euchrotia and other supporters 
confessed to sorcery, Manicheism, and lechery, and suffered execution. The 
sudden fall of Maximus before the barbarian troops used by Theodosius in 
388 brought Priscillian an astonishing posthumous rehabilitation. The 
imperial panegyrist Pacatus, who in 389-90 congratulated Theodosius on 
his victory over the man whom it was now safe to call the usurper, speaks of 
the miserable men and women tortured and killed by this new Phalaris ‘on a 
charge of excessive religion and too diligent worship of the deity’, a charge 
brought by, of all people, delating bishops. Moreover, these bishops had not 
been content to see the wretches’ property confiscated, but took sadistic 
pleasure in watching their victims writhing and screaming on the rack before 
going off to conduct sacred ceremonies with blood on their hands. Moreover, 
in a letter of this time Ambrose writes of the ‘bloody triumphs of bishops’ as 
a cause of passionate division of opinion. A passage in his 26th letter even 
compares Priscillian’s accusers to the high priests handing Jesus over to 
Pilate for execution. In Spain Priscillian’s supporters hailed him as a martyr, 
and transported his mangled remains back to a shrine somewhere in north¬ 
western Spain. In the province of Galicia support for Priscillian was almost 
monolithic, and his tomb became a sacred place where men swore solemn oaths. 

Meanwhile, the part played by Ithacius of Ossonuba as principal accuser 
of a brother bishop on a capital charge became the subject of acute contro¬ 
versy in both Gaul and Spain. In 386 or 387 Ithacius had taken part in the 
laying on of hands at the consecration of a new bishop of Trier named Felix. 
The Gallic bishops became divided on the question whether one could be in 
communion with Felix of Trier for no other reason than the bloody hands of 
Ithacius. For Ambrose of Milan, to whom capital punishment and torture 
were utterly unfitting in a Christian society, Ithacius’ role was intolerable. 

In Spain, however, the devotion of Priscillian’s Galician followers to his 
memory remained controversial. At the council of Toledo in 400 some of the 
principal Galician bishops abandoned their admission of Priscillian to the 
calendar of martyrs. Nevertheless, that was far from the end of the matter. 
When in the 440s Turibius became bishop of Astorga, he was appalled to 
discover the hold which Priscillian retained in the province; but he could 
find only two bishops to lend him support in his campaign to brand Pris¬ 
cillian as a heretic. These bishops did not include the bishop of Braga, by 
this time the capital of the Suevic kingdom. Under the protection of the 
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Suevi the Galician Priscillianists were happily free from the repressive hand 
of the imperial government, as Leo the Great noted with unconcealed regret 
(ep. 15, praef.). Not until the pressure of Arianism from the Visigoths made 
the Galician churches anxious to look for support to the churches elsewhere 
was it seriously possible for the Priscillianist hold to be weakened. Under 
the leadership of Martin of Braga in the sixth century the Galician bishops 
formally disowned and condemned Priscillianism as a heresy. 

Even then the legacy of Priscillian lived on in unusual ways. His name 
succeeded in entering some mediaeval calendars of martyrs. Admittedly it 
cannot be claimed that his principal writings continued to enjoy wide cir¬ 
culation. The remarkable survival of the eleven tractates in the Wurzburg 
codex is apparently due to the fact that in the 8th century they came into 
the hands of a noble lady dedicated to ascetic ideals, St. Bilihild widow of a 
duke of Thuringia and abbess of Altmiinster by Mainz. She must have found 
congenial matter in their combination of demands for celibacy with strong 
opinions on the equal capacity of both sexes to receive charismatic gifts. 
Nevertheless other works of Priscillian survived to be widely read. His 
canons on the Pauline epistles came to be copied in many manuscripts of the 
Vulgate. Since the brilliant work of Dom John Chapman in 1908 it has been 
generally agreed by all sensible men that the Monarchian prologues to the 
four gospels, also transmitted with the Vulgate, come from the Priscillianist 
circle, if not actually from Priscillian himself. A particularly characteristic 
piece of Priscillianist argument for celibacy, the proposition that John the 
evangelist’s virginity was the reason why he was more loved than the other 
disciples and why he was entrusted by the Lord with his Virgin Mother, 
achieved admission to the Latin liturgy, becoming the basis of the responsory 
at mattins of the feast of St. John the Evangelist in the Latin Breviary. 

Finally, there is the question of the location of his shrine in Galicia. The 
shrine of St. James was first founded at Compostela in the old diocese of 
Iria during the ninth century. Before that time the history of the site is 
obscure, but not total darkness. Excavation beneath the great cathedral of 
Santiago (1946-59) uncovered under the nave a large necropolis with graves 
of the fourth and fifth centuries belonging to families of modest means. 
The necropolis has tombs which are out of alignment with the supporting 
walls and look as if they belonged to Christians who desired interment in 
proximity to some holy man. No graffiti survive to give any hint of the holy 
man’s identity. 

Priscillian has more of interest for us than as the first heretic who by 
suffering execution from the secular arm anticipated the disasters which 
befell Christendom a millennium later. Although much of his writing is of 
rare obscurity and can be unravelled only with much patience and by sear¬ 
ching for parallels scattered over a vast range of ancient literature, yet he 
puts some questions that remain of lasting importance. In reaction against 
the limited character of normal church life, and against the apparent exclu- 
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siveness of conventional understanding of redemption, he tried to persuade 
his fellow-Christians to be alert to the unexpected, to the non-rational, to 
the operations of the Spirit in charismata, and to the operations of the demo¬ 
nic order. His endeavours to understand the realm of darkness seem to have 
led him to a bizarre fascination with the occult. And his contemporaries felt 
that in him they discerned not a programme of renewal but a threat. Per¬ 
haps they subconsciously realised that in an ultimate sense Priscillian impli¬ 
citly challenged the divine gift of reason as an instrument for understanding 
human experience in this world. 

To end, I have to thank you for your attention to a narrative of violence, 
torture, judicial murder, sex, occultism and charisms, and much else* that 
must seem to you so very remote and unlike anything happening in our own 
time. 
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The Editions of the Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus 


Philip Pattenden, Oxford 


The text of the Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus which is today avail¬ 
able in Migne’s Patrology 1 is a reprint of two seventeenth-century editions, 
that of Fronton du Due in the Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum of 1624, and that 
of Jean-Baptiste Cotelier, supplementing it, in the second tome of his Ecele- 
siae Oraecae Monumenta of 1681. Both editions pose the new editor of the 
work with certain codicological and palaeographical problems. 

The question of Fronton du Due’s vagueness about his manuscripts to the 
point of inaccuracy and of Co teller’s mis-stating the numbers of those he 
used has already been mentioned, but since the problem was first consid¬ 
ered, 2 the solutions of most of the difficulties have become apparent. 

In his edition Cotelier noted the more significant variants of the text in the 
margins, and these are reproduced at the foot of each page in Migne. By 
comparing these readings with the manuscripts which were available to 
Cotelier it is possible to say with certainty which manuscripts he used and 
how. He mentions by name codex 2466 and three Colbert manuscripts in his 
list of contents, 3 but this number in the Royal Library of Paris, the one he 
was using, does not relate to any known Moschan manuscript. 4 His manu¬ 
scripts and method were determined by his other editorial work. After com¬ 
pleting the Apophthegmata Patrum which precedes Moschus in the Ecclesiae 
Oraecae Monumenta he found that the Meadow was the next item in the main 5 
manuscript he had been using, Parisinus Oraecus 1599 , which came from the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin and had entered the Royal Library in 1668. 6 It 
is number 2384 in the catalogue of Clement, 7 which was being compiled when 

1 PO . 87.3 (published 1860). 

2 Pattenden, P., “The Text of the Pratum Spirituale”, Journal of Theological Studies , 
N. S. XXVI (1975), pp. 38-54 esp. pp. 43-^8. 

3 The entry reads Ex Prato Spirituali Johannis Moschi Capita quae Graece desiderabantur , 
In Cod . Reg. 2466. & tribus Bibliothecae Colbertinae; praeter mvlta capita separata , cum variis 
MSS. collata. 

4 2466 contains the Gospels. (2464 is a corruption introduced by Harles into his ed. of 
Fabricius, perpetuated by Migne, PG , vol. cit., col. 2846.) 

5 See Guy, J.-C., Recherches sur la Tradition Grecque des Apophthegmata Patrum (Bruxel¬ 
les, 1962), p. 18. 

6 Mazarin 59. See Omont, H., Inventaire Sommaire des ManuscritsGrecs de la Bibliotheque 

Rationale (Paris, 1898), tom. I, p. xx. 
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Cotelier was preparing his work. This manuscript was followed up to its 
break at f. 198v, though only the chapters not found in Due’s earlier edition 
were transcribed. This meant that he left the manuscript at chapter (Migne 
number) 51b. The titles to the early chapters which he gives (they are not 
reprinted by Migne) are from this manuscript. Another manuscript used for 
the Apophthegmata was Parisinus Graecus 916 , which is the first of the three 
Colbert manuscripts, being number 2500. This manuscript is not now, nor 
was then, so far as we can judge from Cotelier’s conjectures, in a very legible 
condition. Though, since some things can now be read on ordinary micro¬ 
film which he could not see on the manuscript itself three hundred years ago, 
his conjectures may say more about his eyesight than the manuscript. 
Several folia are missing now as then. 8 This manuscript was collated against 
1599 up to chapter 51b but, since it contains most of the chapters of Moschus 
found in the corpus given by the Latin rendering (printed parallel in Migne), 
it was used as a basis for all the rest of Cotelier’s text.The two remaining 
Colbert manuscripts were both collated against either 1599 or 916 where 
they contain the chapters in question. These two manuscripts were Parisini 
Graeci 914 (Colbert 694) and 917 (Colbert 5096), which is a “cousin” of 914 
and contains more chapters. In addition Colbert used the curious manu¬ 
script containing iconophile texts, Parisinus Graecus 1115 (1026 in the old 
1622 catalogue of Rigault - which is the number given by Cotelier 9 ). It 
appears for chapter 180 and 147, the latter of which comes in a marginal 
note in the manuscript. 10 Though it contains other chapters also, these had 
already been printed by Due, though not from this manuscript, and so 
Cotelier did not make use of them. It is possible that one or more of the very 
numerous gerontica on the Biblioth&que Nationale were also used by Cote¬ 
lier, but there is no positive evidence at the time of writing. The above codi¬ 
ces (and a few slips) account for all of his variant readings. 

Though we can find fault with Cotelier, he was far more careful than Due. 
Due was a prolific writer, as a glance down the relevant columns of Sommer- 
vogel 11 will show, and the Meadow is only part of the Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum. Though other evidence shows he was not always the quickest 
worker — he kept a manuscript of Nicephorus Callistus for nine years 12 - speed 
of production was, in general, the objective. With so much unpublished Greek 
just waiting for his pen, it is easy to see how he was less than meticulous. 

7 Clement, N., Catalogue , etc. Printed in Omont, H., Anciens Inventaires de la Biblio - 
tMque Nationale (Paris, 1910), tom. Ill, pp. 164—514. 

8 See JTS , art. cit., pp. 43 and 54. 

9 See PQ t vol. cit., col. 3011. 

10 f. 31 v. No mention at Pratum 180. See also JTS, art. cit., p. 41. 

11 Sommervogel, C., Biblioth&que de la Compagnie de Jisus tom. Ill, (Bruxelles, 1892) 
col. 233-249. 

12 See Petrus Lambecius, Commentariorum de Augustana Bibliotheca Caesarea Vindobo- 
nensi Liber Primus (Vienna, 1665) pp. 155—165. The manuscript was borrowed from Vienna 
in 1615 and returned by Sirmond in 1627. Due had died in 1624. 
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He was librarian of the Jesuit College of Clermont at Paris; his prime manu¬ 
script for the Pratum was ready to hand on the shelves of his own library and 
is now Berolinensis Qraecus 221 (Phillippicus 1624). This manuscript, 13 
probably once the property of Francis Olivier, chancellor of France from 
1550 to 1560, was analysed by Sirmond, as the table of contents in his hand 
shows. It embodies most of the chapters of Due's edition. However, as Duo 
notes in his table of authore 14 at the beginning of the Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum , others (apparently intentionally plural) came from Rome. Only one 
such manuscript can have been used, Vaticanus Oraecus 738. There is no 
direct indication that Due worked at Rome, yet there is evidence that Sir¬ 
mond, secretary there to the head of the Jesuit order, Acquaviva, from 1590 
to 1608 15 , sent Due texts of other authors from Vatican manuscripts, when 
for example he was working on St. John Chrysostom. 16 It is quite likely that 
Sirmond, or an assistant of Due, using one of the printed editions 17 of the 
Latin, probably that of Heribert Rosweyde of 1617, copied out the chapters 
for him from the Vatican manuscript. However, the Clermont and Vatican 
manuscripts do not account for all the chapters found in Due’s edition. The 
chapters which either did not appear in these two manuscripts or else do not 
agree with their text bear a striking resemblance to the Turin codex (Tauri- 
nensis Graecus B-II-10) which is closely related to the Clermont manuscript 
but is not always identical with it. The history of this Turin manuscript is 
not well known. It was presumably acquired at the end of the sixteenth 
century and was probably originally in the Ducal Library of Genoa under 
the Ducate of Emmanuele Filiberto, but was later transferred to his newly 
refounded University of Turin by the beginning of the seventeenth century. 18 
It was not clear how Due could have seen this manuscript, especially as there 
is no printed reference to it at that date. The problem is solved by turning 
to Heribert Rosweyde. This eminent Flemish Jesuit edited the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Moschus in his Vitae Patrum of 1617 and again in 1628. He was 
Professor of Sacred Literature at the College of Antwerp and at Douay. 19 
Though ho mention of any manuscript ofMoschus occurs in Sweertius’s 1628 
catalogue 20 of the Jesuit house at Antwerp, a manuscript of Moschus, number 
43, was later owned by the College, and passed to the Royal Library of Brus- 


13 See JT8 , art. cit., pp. 46-48. 

14 IOANN IS MOSCHIy Pratum Spirituale, Ambrosio Canuddxdensi interprete ex mss. 
Summi Pontificis Vaticanis & Regis Christianissimi . 

15 Sommervogel, op. cit. tom. VII, col. 1237. 

»ibid., col. 1256 (inf.). 

17 See Chadwick, H., “John Moschus and His Friend Sophronius the Sophist”, JTS, 
N. S. XXV, (1974), pp. 41 on the editions. 

18 See, for example, Della Corte, F., “I Codici Cretesi della Biblioteca Nazionale di 
Torino”, Studi Bizantini c Neoellenici VII (1953), p. 41. No further information seems to be 
offered by other works on the library. 

19 Sommervogel, op. cit., VII, col. 190. 

20 Sweertiufl, F., Athenae Bdgicae (Antwerp, 1628). 
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sels 21 after the dissolution of the Order in 1773. This manuscript, now Bru- 
xellensis 11328, bears the note at the end: 

8equerUia desiderantur in codice , 
a Daniels Hoeschelio , Davidis ex fratre 
nepote, descripto perinde ut habuit. Ano 1613. 

It is an accurate copy of the Turin manuscript, noting all lacunae and with 
only a few scribal errors or alterations, except for the consistent removal 
of nu ephelkou8tikon before consonants. 

The colophon can bear two interpretations: either it is a copy of the 
Turin manuscript, made by Hoeschel, or it is a copy of such a manuscript. 
The hand of Daniel Hoeschel is hard to trace and only one irrefutable speci¬ 
men of his handwriting has come to light, at Augsburg, 22 where he was 
Conrektor of the Sankt-Anna Gymnasium. The script of the colophon and 
of this specimen are similar in the strong slope of the letters and the letter e 
which in both cases lacks its lower stroke, but it is not possible to say for cer¬ 
tain if they are one and the same. Unfortunately the colophon is sixteen 
years older than the autograph and a man’s handwriting can change con¬ 
siderably in that time, especially in less formal uses. Daniel is given by the 
Neue Deutsche Biographies as being the youngest son of David Hoeschel, 
the famous Hellenist, from his first marriage, but the much older work on 
the Augsburg library by Veith 24 gives him as nephew; neither cites our colo¬ 
phon. The circumstantial evidence for identifying the scribe with the Con¬ 
rektor at Augsburg is strong. The more probable meaning of the writer is 
that the manuscript containing the colophon is itself the copy of the original 
Turin codex. 

The reason for Hoeschel’s copy is not hard to find. The manuscript was at 
the Jesuit College of Antwerp, where Heribert Rosweyde was professor. The 
latter annotated it and his notes can be positively identified. 25 Some of them, 
at least, were made between 1624, the date of Due’s edition, and 1628, when 
Rosweyde published his second edition of the Latin version. He died in 1629. 
The dating of the notes is proven by their content : one 26 says “ex impresso” 
and is followed by a reading from Due’s Greek. In another place 27 a note of 
Rosweyde’s 1628 edition derives from marginalia in the manuscript in his 
own hand. Also in the margins are the notes of Fronton du Due. He originally 
went through the manuscript with the Latin edition at his side identifying 


21 See Omont, H., Catalogue des Manuscrits Grccs de Bruxelles , (Gent, 1885), pp. 5—6 and 
15. The manuscript did not belong to Schott. 

22 Augsburg, Staats- und Stadtbibliothek, Autograph 67. 

23 NDB (Berlin, 1972), vol. IX, p. 368. 

24 Veith, F. A. Bibliotheca Augustana . . . Alphabetum XI (Augsburg, 1795) p. 204. 

23 using the specimen of his hand in the Mus6e Plantin-Moretus (Arch. 92, f. 785). 

26 Bruxellensis 11328, p. 8. 

27 Pratum 72 col. 2926B1 and note 16. 
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the chapters of the Greek. Mistakes were often made, since the tales fre¬ 
quently begin in similar ways, and they were crossed out, but the final 
number written against the chapters in each case usually bears the word 
Prati in Due's hand. 28 The title of the second part of the manuscript which 
contains Moschus has the very distinctive capitals used by Due. 

Collation shows that from this manuscript Due took chapters 10b, lib, 
12, 118, 159a, 176, and 189. It is not clear why he used the Antwerp manu¬ 
script in preference to the Clermont manuscript for chapters lib, 159a, 176 
and 189, especially when the latter gives a text nearer to the Latin, though 
on other occasions he prefers the Antwerp reading over a Clermont one, 
showing that he consulted both, even if not systematically. He does seem 
to have attached greater value to the older Clermont manuscript, but it 
may be that he had examined the Antwerp manuscript before making his 
text from the Clermont manuscript. Little did he realise it, but for three 
chapters (10b, lib, and 12) he was using the direct copy of one of the earliest 
known fragments of the text of Moschus, that of the last two folia of the 
tenth century, bound into the back of the Turin manuscript. 

Thus the simplest explanation for the history of the Antwerp manuscript 
is as follows: Due arranged for Hoeschel to copy the Turin manuscript for 
him. There are no records at Turin to indicate that Hoeschel ever visited 
the library, but we do know that he worked for Due on other occasions. A 
letter from Due to Rosweyde now with the Bollandists 29 says Hoeschel was 
copying some Gregory Nazianzen and poems for Due in 1609. Due died in 
1624 and Rosweyde then acquired the manuscript and perused it carefully 
when preparing his second edition of the Vitae Patrum , published in 1628. 
When Rosweyde died in 1629, the manuscript remained in the library of the 
Jesuit College of Antwerp before entering the Royal Library of Brussels in 
1773, when the Order was suppressed and, apart from a brief sojourn at the 
Biblioth6que Nationale in Paris from 1794 to 1815, has remained there in 
obscurity ever since. 

28 identified against mss. Oxon. Bodl. Smith 25 f. 33, Bolland. 64 (12) and Monac. Lat. 
10359 f. 125. 

29 Ms. Bolland. 64, item 12. See Pitra, J. B., Etudes sur la Collection des Actes des Saints 
par les RR.PP. Jisuites Bollandistes (Paris, 1850), pp. 194—195. 


Postscript (1983): On ms. Parisinus Gr. 1115 see now Fr. J. A. Munitiz in Scriptorium 
XXXVI (1982), pp. 51—67, with a photograph of f. 8v. 


8 Studi* Patriatica vol. XV 
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En marge de Edition des fragments de Philon 

(Questions sur la Genige et l’Exode) 

Les floril&ges damasclniens 


Francois© Petit, Louvain 


Tout chercheur de fragments dans le domains de la patristique est amen6 
k s’engager avec intrepidity dans deux forfrts vierges: les chaines exegetiques 
et les floriieges. Une petite boussole serait bien necessaire. Je ne reviendrai 
pas sur les chaines, dont j’ai parie ici-mdme il y a quatre ans 1 , et je limiterai 
mon expose aux floriieges damasceniens. 


I. Distinction entre chaines et floriteges 


H n’est pas rare que Ton confonde chaines et floriieges. Us ont un point 
commun: ce sont des compilations de citations juxtaposees. Mais leur plan 
et leur contenu sont trfcs differents. 

Plan - Les chaines ne sont rien d'autre qu’un commentaire biblique, qui 
suit pas k pas le texts sacre. C’est done Tordonnance m6me de la Bible qui 
commande Tordre des citations. Celles-ci sont habituellement dotees d’une 
attribution mais portent rarement une reference k l’ouvrage utilise. Les 
floriieges, eux, ordonnent les citations selon un plan systematique, les re- 
groupant par sujets. Chaque sujet traite forme un chapitre annonce par un 
titre (titlos), qui contient un mot-souche, un mot-cie. Tous les titres dans les- 
quels le mot-cie commence par une meme lettre se suivent, numerotes, sous 
l’annonce de cette lettre (sioicheion Alpha, stoicheion Beta , etc) 2 . Ces grandes 
sections sont elles-mfimes disposees selon l’ordre de ralphabet. C’est un plan 
d’encyclopedie. Souvent, une table des matures ( pinax ) recapitule, en tete du 
document, toutes ces subdivisions. Les citations sont normalement assorties 


1 F. Petit, Les chaines ex6g6tiques grecques sur la Gen&se et 1’Exode, dans Studia Patri- 
stica XII (TU, 115), Berlin 1975, p. 45—50. Voir aussi: Une chaine ex6g6tique grecque peu 
connue: Sinai gr. 2, dans Studia codicologica [Festschrift Marcel Richard] (TU, 124), Berlin 
1977, p. 341—350; Catenae Graecae in Genesim et in Exodum. I: Catena Sinaitica (CCSG, 2), 
Tumhout 1977; L’6dition des chaines ex6g6tiques grecques sur la Gen&se et l’Exode, dans Le 
Mus6on, 96, 1978, p. 189—194. 

2 Exemples pris dans la recension K (voirp. 24): Zxoixeiov A , tItXoq £' (=7): IJegi diayvw- 
oecoq xaXov xai xaxov xal 6xi .... Zxoixeiov 0, xlxXog p' (=2): IJegl <p&6vov xal xwv find xotovxov 
ndftovg xexQaTTjfi&Hov. 
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non seulement de rattribution k rauteur mais aussi de la r6f4rence k l’ou- 
vrage 3 . 

Contenu - Le but dee cat4nistes est d’expliquer le text© biblique. Dans 
le cas precis de Philon, ils en retiennent avant tout Implication litt4rale. 
Ceci explique que leur choix se soit limits aux seules Questions, k Fexclusion 
des autres trait^s philoniens qui cteveloppent bien davantage l’ex^gtee 
all6gorique et moralisante. Le propos des auteurs de floril&ges spirituels est 
tout autre: ils veulent donner un enseignement sur les lois de la vie chr^tienne 
et leur choix se porte sur des conseils de progr&s spirituel et moral. Dans le 
cas de Philon, ils puisent k roeuvre entire 4 et, pour les Questions, ils retien¬ 
nent sp4ciaJement l’ex^g&se symbolique. H est done rare qu’une m6me cita¬ 
tion des Questions se retrouve k la fois dans les chaines et dans les floril&ges: 
les deux sources sont merveilleusement comptementaires 5 . 


II. Classement des floril&ges damasc£niens 

M. Bichard a donn6 r£cemment, sur l’ensemble des floril&ges spirituels 
grecs, un article magistral 6 . Comme ses pr&tecesseurs 7 , il s’est particuli&re- 
ment attach^ aux rapports de d&pendance des difftrentes collections qui 
nous sont parvenues, de mani&re k retrouver la structure du grand floril&ge 
initial dont la plupart d^rivent, plus ou moins directement. Je reprends ici 
son classement, mais tr&s sch^matiquement par souci de clart6, et en me 
limitant aux floril&ges damasc^niens pins 8 . 

A Torigine a dfi exister un trbs vaste ouvrage en trois livres, intitule 
Hiera, et se r£clamant, k tort ou k raison, du patronage de Jean Damascene. 
La premier livre 6tait consacr6 k la Divinity, le deuxi&me k Thomme, le 
troisi&me aux vertus et aux vices. Dans les deux premiers, les titres 6taient 
group4s par stoicheia se succ6dant dans l’ordre alphab4tique; dans le troi- 
sieme, les titres 4taient disposes par paires ou « parall&les », chaque paire 
traitant d’une vertu et du vice oppose. 

3 Attributions et r6f6rences sont 6videmment sujettes k caution. Elies sont parfois 
erron^es et beaucoup ont disparu dans les copies qui nous sont parvenues. 

4 A l’exception, semble-t-il, du Quod omnis probus liber sit. Je verse cet argument 

«e silentio » au dossier de 1’authenticity philonienne de ce traits. 

6 Philon d’Alexandrie. Quaestiones in Genesim et in Exodum. Fragmenta Graeca (Les 
Oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie, 33), Paris 1978. 

6 M. Richard, Floriteges (spirituels) grecs, dans Dictionnaire de spirituality V, Paris 1964, 
c. 475—512. R4imprimy dans M. Richard, Opera minora, I, n° 1, Tumhout 1977. 

7 F. Loofs, Studien uber die «dem Johannes von Damaskus zugeschriebenen Parallelen, 
Halle 1892. K. Holl, Die Sacra Parallela des Johannes Damascenus (TU, 16,1; N. F. 1,1), 
Leipzig 1897. 

8 M. Richard, art. cit., sous les n°* 1° k 9° (c. 476—484). II existe un grand nombre de 
collections mixtes, certaines mdlant k des chapitres damascyniens des citations profanes; les 
plus connues sont cel les du Ps.-Maxime et du Ps.-Antoine. D’autres floriiyges enfin sont 
entiyrement ytrangers k la tradition damascynienne. 

8* 
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Dans son 6tat primitif, cet ouvrage est perdu. Nous poss6dons actuelle- 
ment trois grands types de collections d6riv6es: celles qui utilisent un seul 
livre; celles qui fusionnent en une seule s6rie alphab^tique, et plus ou moins 
complete ment, le contenu des trois livres primitifs; celles enfin qui juxtapo- 
sent, sans les m&anger, diverses recensions. 

1. Recensions cTun seul livre 

Pour les livres I et II, on poss&de des abr£g6s de la recension primitive. 
Rien de tel pour le livre III (Parall&les) 9 . 

Livre I: 

C Paris , B. N. Coislin 276 , X e s., 278f. [Richard, 1°]. Edition tr&s partielle: 
J. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi parata II, Mont Cassin 
1884, 304-310. 

Livre II, premiere recension: 

K Vatican gr . 1553 (originaire de Grottaferrata), X e s., 224f. [Richard, 
2°, 1], Edition partielle: A. Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio e 
Vaticanis codicibus edita VII, Rome 1833, 74-109 (=PG 86. 2, 2017- 
2100 ). 

Livre II, seconde recension 10 : 

S Salonique , Vlatees 9, X e s., 252f. [Richard, 2°, 2) et 8°]. Lacuneux (pertes 
de feuillets) et amput4 de la fin: s’arrete au stoicheion Iota, titlos 6' (= 4). 
In&lit. 

2. Recensions alphabttiques fusionnant les trois livres 

V Vatican gr . 1236 , XV e s., 428 f. (en trois tomes) [Richard, 4 0 ] 11 . Edition 
complete mais d^fectueuse: M. Lequien, Johannis Damasceni opera II, 
Paris 1712, 274-730, sous le titre Sacra Parallela (= PG 95, 1033-1588 et 
96, 1-442). 

R Berlin , B.N.gr. 46 (Rupefucaldinus), XII e s., 284f. [Richard, 5°]. Edi¬ 
tion partielle et d6fectueuse: M. Lequien, op. cit., 731-790, sous le titre 
Parallela Rupefucaldina ( = PG 96, 441-544). 

P Paris , B . N. gr. 923, IX® s. (en grande onciale et orn6 d’enluminures), 
394f. [Richard, 7°] 12 . In6dit. 

9 M. Richard est cependant parvenu k le reconstituer. H m’a aimablement communique le 
r6sultat, encore in6dit, de cette magnifique recherche. II en parle aussi dans l’article cite, 
sub 3°. 

10 Avec toutefois quelques emprunts au livre III (Paralieies). 

11 La recension V est representee par plusieurs mss et Vat. 1236 n’est pas le meilleur; 
mais c’est la base de l’6dition de Lequien. M. Richard recommande Escorial Q. III. 9, XI e s. 

12 Cette recension est encore conservee dans deux autres mss: Venise, Marc.gr. 138, 
X e —XI®s. et Florence, Plut. VIII. 22, 2® partie (f. 46—73v), XIV® s. On la designe recension 
PML b en additionnant les initialesde ses trois temoins: Parisinus, Marcianus, Laurentianus. 
Pour la premiere partie du Laurentianus, (f. 1—45 v), voir M. Richard, art. cit., sub 6°. Je 
n’ai examine que P, parce qu’il est le plus ancien et qu’il est une des sources principales 
explor6es par J. Rendel Harris, Fragments of Philo Judaeus, Cambridge 1886. C’est ce 
m6me 6rudit qui a retrouv6 R, qu’on croyait perdu, et en a publie egalement tout le fonds 
philonien. 
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3 . Recensions juxtaposies 

On retrouve dans ce type la repartition en stoicheia, raais chacun d’eux 
est divise en quatre livres designes expressement comme tels (biblion prdton , 
biblion detderon, etc). Et de fait, c’est la juxtaposition sans melange de quatre 
recensions. Dans chaque stoicheion, ce qui est appeie livre I correspond, 4 
quelques details prds, 4 la recension V, le livre II represente la recension C, 
le livre III la recension S. Le livre IV enfin correspond 4 un floril&ge mixte 
[Richard, 10°], qui ne manque pas d’int^ret mais que, personnellement, 
j’ai pu negliger en ce qui concern© les Questions de Philon. Nous possedons 
deux manuscrits de ce type, le second n’etant qu’une copie, que j© crois 
directe, du precedent 13 : 

H Jerusalem, 8 . Sipulcre 15 t X® s., 345f. [Richard, 9°]. Stoicheia A-E. 
Inedit. 

A Attenes, Metochion du 8. Sipulcre 274 , XIV® s., 513f. [Richard, 9°]. 

Stoicheia A-E. Inedit. 

Malheureusement, Tun et rautre ne contiennent que les stoicheia Alpha 4 
Epsilon 14 . Ils n’ont normalement rien en propre, mais leur livre III est pre- 
cieux pour combler une partie des pertes du manuscrit de Salonique. 

S, H et A sont restes jusqu’ici tr5s peu explores, non seulement pare© qu’ils 
sont inedits, mais encore parce qu’ils etaient pratiquement inaccessibles. Ce 
n’est plus le cas aujourd’hui: l’lnstitut de Recherche et d’Histoire des 
Textes de Paris en possfede depuis peu d’excellents microfilms 15 . 

Tel est done, en gros, le classement de M. Richard, confirme en tous points 
par mes propres recherches sur Philon. On peut le resumer par le tableau sui- 
vant: 

Livres distincts [ C(Hu, An) : livre I 

\ K : livre II, 14re rec. 

I S(H n i, Am): livre II, 2de rec. 

Recensions fusionn^es f V(Hi, Ai) et autres 

des trois livres < R 

l P(M, L b ) 

On voit qu’une r6f4rence sommaire 4 Jean Damascene ou aux Sacra 
Parailela est insuffisante. On ne peut se contenter de parcourir les deux 
collections fusionndes reprises dans la Patrologie grecque de Migne, d’autant 
moins que Y edition de Lequien est franchement mauvaise. Ce sont les recen¬ 
sions des livres distincts qu’il faut avant tout consulter: C(Hn» A n ), K et S 

13 Cette copie rest© cependant utile: H et A ont Tun et l’autre perdu quelques feuillets et 
se competent dans une certain© mesure. 

14 II y a aussi, dans R, un indice que ce ms a 6t6 copi6 sur un module en deux tomes 
(St. A—E; St. Z—Q) : la fin du stoicheion E est suivie d’une doxologie et le d6but du stoicheion 
Z est om6. Voir F. Petit, Les fragments grecs du livre VI des Questions sur la Gendse et 
l’Exode de Philon d’Alexandrie, dans Le Mus6on, 89, 1971, p. 115. 

,5 M. Richard lui-mdme n’avait pas eu S en mains pour r6diger son article et n’avait pas 
encore pu retrouver A. C’est lui qui m’a, dans la suite, signal^ leur d6couverte et leur excep- 
tionnel int£r£t. 
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(Hin, Am); puis la recension alphabytique la plus longue, R, dont le fonds 
propre est important. Malgr6 leur ampleur, V et P ne complfetent gufere la 
documentation. Ainsi, pour les Questions de Philon, sur les 154 citations que 
j’ai retrouv^es dans les florilfeges damasc4niens purs, V et P n’ont foumi 
chacun qu’une seule citation non attests ailleurs. Et j’ai pu constater que 
gynferalement, 14 oh la comparaison est possible, le texte des recensions 
fusionnfees est moins bon que celui des recensions distinctes. II est clair que, 
pour les florilfeges comme pour les chaines, l’exploration doit fetre rationnelle 
et systfematique, c’est-4-dire qu'elle doit tenir compte du classement des 
documents. On est sans excuse depuis l’admirable travail de M. Richard. 


III. Suggestions 


Editions 

Ce qui fait fevidemment dfefaut, ce sont les Editions. Les plus urgentes sont 
celles de C (Hu, An), K, S (Hm, Am), ©t avant tout celle de S puisque ce 
document est pratiquement inconnu. 

L’entreprise n’est pas demesuree, car aucun de ces manuscrits n’a les 
dimensions colossales des grandee collections fusionnfees. Tous trois sont 
trfes lisibles, et S est mfeme un chef d'oeuvre de calligraphie en minuscule 
pure. L’fediteur qui s’y engagerait devrait, 4 mon sens, se contenter de repro- 
duire le document, sans se noyer dans les probifemes de Pauthenticity et de 
Identification des citations. Les florilfeges en effet puisent 4 plus de quarante 
auteurs; on ne peut fetre spfecialiste de tous. Rien n’empfeche d’indiquer en 
notes ce qu’on sait, mais se lancer dans des recherches nouvelles 4 propos de 
chaque texte risque d’entrainer dans une aventure sans fin. II est plus sage 
de limiter son ambition et de foumir simplement 4 d’autres un instrument de 
travail commode et sftr. Toutefois, et ceci me semble essentiel, un apparat 
des tfemoins devrait signaler la presence ou Tabsence, la localisation (stoi- 
cheion et titlos) et, le cas fecheant, les variantes d’attribution ou de reference* 
pour chaque texte, dans les recensions alphabfetiques V R P. 

L'intferfet de la publication des florilfeges est double. D’abord, comme tels, 
ils sont des temoins remarquables de la spirituality de 1’Orient mydiyval. 
Leur choix et les rapprochements de textes qu’ils ont opyrys sont trfes 
significatifs. Ensuite, et peut-fetre surtout, ils nous font connaitre quantity 
de textes, dont beaucoup sont totalement perdus, ou dont la tradition di- 
recte est pauvre, ou encore, comme c’est le cas pour les Questions de Philon, 
qui sont conserves seulement en versions latine ou orientales. Pouvoir 
confronter les anciennes versions avec des bribes retrouvyes de l’original grec 
facilite beaucoup leur intelligence, permet de controler leur degry de fidyiity 
et d’fetudier la mythode du traducteur. La Clavis Patrum Graecorum yiaborye 
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par M. Geerard 16 met en lumifere l’urgence des Editions de chaines et de flori- 
l£ges. 

Un autre travail, d4j& trfes utile, serait de limiter F edition aux titloi des 
trois recensions distinctes, en signalant leur localisation ou leur absence dans 
les trois recensions fusionn£es. 

Exploration 

En l’absence de ces Editions si souhaitees, comment procdder quand on 
doit, sans attendre, engager une recherche de fragments? Pour les floril&ges, 
il faut tenir compte d’un fait sp4cifique. Les citations changent de place ou 
font ddfaut, d’une recension k l’autre, mais pas isotement. C’est le chapitre 
dans son ensemble qui est d^place, divise, tronque ou manquant. Quand un 
texte est retrouve dans un document, c’est done le titlos auquel il se rattache 
qu’il faut rechercher dans les autres, en consultant le pinax s’il exist©, ou en 
s’aidant du mot-cie caracteristique du titlos. Le plus commode est de tra- 
vailler sur photographies. On commence par noter tous les accidents mat4- 
riels de chaque document: cahiers ou feuilletsd^placesouperdus 17 ; on peut 
alors reclasser les photos dans leur ordre normal. On aura demand^ au 
photographie de reserver des marges assez vastes, pour pouvoir y noter les 
points de rep&re d’un manuscrit k Fautre. Ces deux operations pr^alables 
sont impossibles quand on travaille en biblioth^que sur le manuscrit lui- 
m£me, ou quand on utilise des microfilms. Enfin, on rep&re quelle est, dans 
chaque chapitre, la place habituelle de l’auteur auquel on s’interesse. Pour 
Philon, e’etait remarquablement ais4, pare© qu’il est r6gulier©metit cite en 
fin de s4rie. On est alore k pied d’oeuvre pour entreprendre la recherche, et 
on est etonne de sa facilite. 


16 M. Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum I, Turnhout 1983; II, Tumhout 1974; III, 
Tumhout 1979; IV, Tumhout 1980. 

17 K. Holl, op. cit., a donn6 une description d6taill£e de ces accidents pour les mss qu’il 
connaissait. Nombreuses indications aussi dans M. Richard, art. cit. 
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(Problemes exegetiques, historiques et tMologiques) 


W. Rordorf, Peseux 


Au Ve Congr^s international d f Etudes patristiques en 1967, le P. Stanislas 
Giet presentait un expose qui avait pour titre « L’^nigme de la Didaehk ». II 
reprenait & cet 4gard l’intitute du livre du Prof. F. E. Vokes « The Biddle of 
the Didach6 », qui avait paru en 1938. Le P. Giet annon?ait de cette mani&re 
son intention de publier une importante 6tude sur la Didacte. Malheureuse- 
ment, celle-cin’a pu 6tre r^alisee de son vivant. 1 Mais, dds 1967, le regrett4 
professeur de Strasbourg declarait d’embtee dans son expos6: «Quant & 
identifier rauteur ou les auteurs de la Didacte, ses destinataires et les cir- 
constances precises de sa composition, je crois preferable de declarer forfait ». 2 

Nous n’avons pas la pretention, M. Tuilier et moi-m6me, d’avoir r£solu 
tous les problemes pos£s par la Didachh , mais nous croyons pou voir dire que 
celle-ci n’est plus une enigme grace aux travaux des innombrables chercheurs 
qui se sont pench^s depuis prfes de cent ans sur cet ouvrage c&ebre. 3 A moins 
que Ton ne d£couvre des textes in&lits, nous ne pourrons plus desormais 
presenter des theses enti&rement nouvelles sur le sujet. Mais il convient 
d’op^rer un choix entre des opinions divergentes sur les origines du texte en 
adoptant r^solument les vues d’ensemble et les interpretations de detail qui 
apparaissent les plus vraisemblables. II faut ecarter a cet egard les hypotheses 
trop simplistes ou trop complexes qui n’ont pas manque de surgir k differentes 
epoques. Tout compte fait, nous devons presenter un texte et un commentaire 
susceptibles de rendre service aux specialistes et aux nonspecialistes. 4 


* Cette communication annon$ait la publication de l’ouvrage suivant: La doctrine des 
douze apdtres (Didacht) , 6d par W. Rordorf et A. Tuilier, Sources chretiennes, 248 Paris 1978. 

1 S. Giet, Vinigme de la Didache (Publications de la Faculti des Lettres de VUniversiU de 
Strasbourg , 149), Paris 1970. 

2 S. Giet, «L’6nigme de la Didache », in: Studia Patristica X (Texte und Untersuchungen , 
107), Berlin 1970, p. 84. 

3 Pour l’histoire de 1’interpretation de la Didache y voir J.-P. Audet, La Didache . Instruc¬ 
tions des apdtres (Etudes bibliques), Paris 1958, p. lss.; F. E. Vokes, “The Didache — Still 
Debated”, Church Quarterly 3 (1970), p. 57—62. 

4 Je rends hommage ici & l’edition r6cente de la Didacht dans la s£rie The Apostolic 
Fathers, 6dit6e par Robert M. Grant, par le Prof. R. A. Kraft, The Didache and Barnabas 
(The Apostolic Fathers , vol. Ill), Toronto — New York — London 1965, qui va dans ce sens; 
etant donn6 l’orientation de la collection, on n*y pr6sente 6videmment que la traduction du 
texte, et le commentaire est bref. 
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Notre intention apparait notamment dans la maniere dont nous avons 
congu l’introduction et le commentaire du texte. A ce propos nous avons 
tenu compte, dans toute la mesure du possible, des etudes savantes qui ont 
paru sur la Didachh depuis le sifecle dernier, et nous avons abondamment fait 
6tat des travaux de nos pr6d6cesseurs, meme lorsque nous avons ecarte leurs 
conclusions critiques sur un point ou sur un autre. De cette maniere, le 
lecteur pourra se faire sa propre opinion dans chaque cas. Mais il est Evident 
que notre commentaire ne se contente pas de reproduire les diff<6rentes 
interpretations qui se sont fait jour k un moment ou k un autre; il s’int&gre 
dans une vue d’ensemble qui tient compte k la fois des hypotheses ant^rieu- 
res et de nos recherches personnelles. C’est cette vue d’ensemble que j’aime- 
rais presenter dans les quelques pages qui me sont reservees: 

1. Les demiers interpretes de la DidacM , J.-P. Audet, R. A. Kraft et 

5. Giet, ont souligne k juste titre que la Didachk n’£tait pas un ecrit homo¬ 
gene qu’on pouvait attribuer d’embl6e k un seul auteur. Ils ont precise 
qu’il s’agissadt d’une compilation de sources diverses empruntees k la tradi¬ 
tion vivante de certaines communautes ecciesiales bien definies. La pluralite 
des versions et des recensions divergentes du texte, qu’il est impossible de 
classer dans un stemma determine, nous permet de fonder cette interpreta¬ 
tion dans Thistoire. Dans de nombreux cas, le texte qui nous est transmis 
fait apparaitre les phases successives de cette compilation; il est plus evolu6 
que la source primitive qu’il represente et, dans ces conditions, il apparait 
difficile de reconstituer les etapes de la composition de l’ouvrage. En fait, il 
s’agit de trouver une voie moyenne entre l’hypothese simpliste de J.-P. Au¬ 
det et la dissection exageree du P. Giet. 5 

En resume, on peut raisonnablement defendre le point de vue suivant: Un 
auteur inconnu, d’origine judeo-chretienne, qui s’adressait k des communau¬ 
tes comprenant en majorite des chretiens issus du paganisme, a rassembie 
dans ce manuel des textes divers qui lui semblaient utiles pour 1’edification 
des convertis. C’est de cette maniere qu’il a place au debut du texte l’en- 
seignement des Deux voies - la voie de la vie et la voie de la mort (ch. 1,1 — 

6, 1) — et qu’il a pu le relier k un ensemble de traditions liturgiques sur le 
baptdme, le jetlne, la priere et le repas eucharistique (ch. 7-10). 6 Dans la 
partie disciplinaire qui apparait ensuite (ch. 11-13), il s’est egalement servi 
de sources variees. Enfin, le dernier redacteur du texte a ajout4 k cet ensemble 
les ch. 14—16 qui servent de conclusion k l’ouvrage. Ces chapitres se d^tachent 
en effet du reste pour des raisons de style et de fond qui sont evidentes. 

5 Pour J.-P. Audet, la Didacte se composerait de deux parties (chap. 1,1—11,2; 11,3 — 
16,8) r6dig6©8 par le m6me apdtre itinerant; le texte aurait 6t6 interpoie plus tard en Did . 
1,4—6; 6,2—3; 7,2—4; 13,3.5—7 (= « passages-tu »). Pour S. Giet, le didachiste aurait reuni, 
dans les chapitres 1—14, plusieurs sources; les chapitres 15—16 seraient ajoutes. Le P. Giet 
va tr&s loin dans l’analyse des sources empruntees, pour y d6celer les diff^rentes couches de 
redaction et la part des interpolations du didachiste. 

6 Voir, au sujet de ces chapitres, la monographic tr£s riche d’A. Voobus, Liturgical 
Traditions in the Didache , Stockholm 1968. 
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2. Ce qui fait la richess© de la Didacht ce sont naturellement les diff£rentes 
parties qu’elle present©: 

a) Jean-Paul Audet a le grand m^rite d’avoir montr6 le premier les affi¬ 
nity litt4raires des Deux voies avec le Manuel de discipline de Qumran 7 ; mais 
oes affinity apparaissent surtout dans la Doctrina apostolorum —qui n’est 
pas une traduction de notre Didacht grecque-et dans les ch. 18-20de I’Epttre 
de BarnaM. H faut en effet souligner que, dans la Didachk, l’enseignement des 
Deux voies n’a pas conserve le cadre dualiste de Qumran. II se rapproche par 
14-meme en certains endroits de la tradition sapiential© d’Israel. La recen¬ 
sion des Deux voies qui figure dans la DidacM n’est d’ailleurs christianis^e 
que par 1’adjonction de la section 6vang61ique (1, 3b-2, 1), qui manque dans 
une bonne partie des textes parallel©©. C’est une illustration du fait que 
l’6thique chr^tienne pouvait dans une grande mesure se fonder sur la tradi¬ 
tion juive. 

b) Quant aux priferes eucharistiques des ch. 9-10, ©lies sont tr4s archai- 
ques au point de vue christologique comme au point de vue eschatologique. 
Elies s’inspirent notamment des benedictions juives qui etaient prononon- 
cees 4 table, et cette parente constitue l’argument essentiel des critiques qui 
pensent 4 juste titre que ces prices accompagnaient un repas (cf. Did. 10, 1). 
Mais celui-ci peut dtre appeie eucharistique. Cette appellation repose non 
seulement sur le fait que ces priferes font allusion 4 l’eucharistie chr6tienne; 
elle est egalement fonde© sur Tide© qu’en tout© vraisemblance, le verset 6 du 
ch. 10 8 introduisait la communion. 9 

c) Les ch. 11-13 sur les apdtres, les prophfctes et les docteurs sont d’une 
importance decisive pour fixer le milieu d’origine de la Didachb. Us precisent 
notamment les regies concemant Thospitalite qui doit 6tre reserve© aux 
ministres itinerants. L’organisation de la mission chretienne, telle qu’elle 
apparait dans ces chapitres, evoque pour sa part la situation de l’Eglise en 
Syrie occidental© 10 et cette constatation nous permet de situer dans cette 
region la redaction de la Didachi. L’hypoth4se est extremement probable en 
depit des indices qui pourraient laisser croire que le text© est d’origine 6gyp- 
tienne. 

3. Pour terminer, je voudrais aborder en quelques mots les problem©© 


7 J.-P. Audet, «Affinity litter a ires et doctrinales du ‘Manuel de discipline’ *, Revue 
Biblique 59 (1952), p. 219-238. 

8 « Si quelqu’un est saint, qu’il vienne! Si quelqu’un ne Test pas, qu’il fasse penitence! 
Maranatha. Amen ». 

9 Cette interpretation est la plus vraisemblable. En pr£tendant que la Didachl utiliserait 
des prifcres eucharistiques pr6existantes pour les adapter 4 l’agape, la these inverse apparait 
arbitrage a plusieurs 6gards. 

10 G. Kretschmar, «Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Ursprung fruhchristlicher Askeset, 
Zeitschr. fur Theol. und Kirche 61 (1964), p. 27-67; G. Schille, «Das Reoht der Propheten 
und Apostel — Gemeindereohtliche Beobachtungen zu Didache Kapitel 11 —13s, in: Theo- 
logische Versuche , Berlin 1966, p.84—103; idem. Die urchristliche Kollegialmission (Abh.z. 
Theol. d. AT u.NT f 49), Zurich 1967. 
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pos6s par la datation de la Didach&A 1 Puisque celle-ci est effectivement une 
compilation de sources diverses, il s’agit essentieUement de fixer la date de 
ces demises et d’dtablir un terminus ante quern pour la redaction finale du 
text©. D’aprfcs ce que nous avons dit pr6c6demment, nous devons nous 
fonder sur les derniers chapitres (14-16) de celui-ci pour determiner ce 
terminus aide quern. Conform^ment aux indications de Hamack, 12 le ch. 15, 
1-2 de l’ouvrage 13 apparait d^cisif k cet egard. En attestant une mutation 
importante dans l’organisation minist4rielle des communaut4s locales, ce 
passage confirme en effet l’anciennete de l’ouvrage. En tout 6tat de cause, 
revolution qu’elle marque etait atteinte avant la fin du l er sifecle dans toutes 
les eglises formees de chretiens issus du paganisiiie. Comme notre texte 
s’adresse k des paiens convertis, il est clair des lore que la Didachb est an- 
terieure k la fin du l er siede ap. J.-C. 

Au demeurant, l’ensemble des donnees fournies par les ch. 14-16 confirme 
tres precisement pour leur part la date de ce terminus ante quern. Mais, dans 
ces conditions, les premieres parties de l’ecrit (ch. 1-13) peuvent etre encore 
plus anciennes dans leur redaction premiere. Au reste, cette anciennete 
est evidente pour les Deux voies et la partie liturgique du texte. 14 (Dependant, 
la section evangeiique (1, 3b-2, 1) et la conclusion des Deux voies (6, 2-3), 
qui sont Foeuvre du premier redacteur de la Didachi, peuvent etre egalement 
tr6s anciennes. Pour sa part, la section 6vang£lique ne cite pas encore les 
evangiles synoptiques et les variantes qu’elle pr6sente par rapport k la tradi¬ 
tion canonique nous r6vdent un contexte jud4o-chr6tien. C’est ce contexte 
qui marque aussi la conclusion des Deux voies ; c’est pourquoi nous pouvons 
dire que les deux passages en question (1, 3b-2, 1 et 6, 2-3) appartiennent k 
une 6poque tres ancienne. 

Quant aux probiemes pos4s par les abus de l’hospitalite chr^tienne (1,5 d — 
6; 11, 5-6. 9. 12; 12, 2-5), ils remontent Egalement au ler siede de notre6re, 
et cette datation est confirmee par le fait que les charismatiques doivent 
Stre jug£s d’apres leur comportement et non d’apres leur doctrine (11, 7-8). 
Pour sa part,le ch. 13 r6vde un contexte jud6o-chr6tien, dans la mesure ohil 
4voque les pr^mices que la communaute doit offrir aux prophetes. Au demeu¬ 
rant, sans vouloir tirer parti d’un argument e silentio , il est clair que l’ab- 
sence de toute reference au gnosticisme ou aux premieres h£r£sies chr4tiennes 
confirme l’attribution du texte au l er siede de notre ere. De fait, si le r&Lac- 

11 Ce probl&me est essentiel. Toutes les fois que j’6voque avec quelqu’ un l’6dition de la 
Didachl que je prepare avec M. Tuilier, mon interlocuteur me pose en effet cette question: 
A quelle date plaoez-vous ce texte? 

12 A. Harnack, Die Lehre der Zwolf Apostel (Texte und UnJtersuchungen , 2), Leipzig 1884, 
p. 88-158. 

13 « Elisez-vous done des 6vdques et des diacres dignes du Seigneur, des homines doux, 
dlsintAressta, sino&res et 6prouv6s; car ils remplissent eux aussi prfes de vous Toff ice des 
proph&tee et des docteurs. Ne les m6prisez done pas; car ils sont parmi les hommes honoris 
au m£me titre que les proph&tes et les docteurs ». 

14 La formula baptismal© trinitaire, en Did. 7,1.3, n’est pas vraiment un obstacle k cette vue. 
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teur final de la DidacM avait connu les perils gnostique ou docete, il les au- 
rait vraisemblablement mentionnes aux ch. 11-13 de son livre. C’est pour- 
quoi nous croyons avec A. Adam et J.-P. Audet que celui-ci remonte dans 
son ensemble au l er stecle. 15 Nous excluons de cette mantere les hypotheses 
qui renvoient au 2 e stecle - voire & une dpoque plus tardive - la composition 
de la DidacM. Ces hypotheses sont arbitraires dans la mesure ou elles pr6- 
tendent que celle-ci peut utiliser des Merits n4o-testamentaires ou meme 
YEpitre de Barnabi et 1 ePasteur d’Hernias. II n’est pas n£cessaire non plus de 
soutenir que la redaction de la DidacM, commenc£e au 1** siecle, a pu se 
poursuivre au cours du 2? siecle. 

Le tdmoignage de la Didache est unique en son genre. D’une trfcs haute 
antiquite, cet £crit nous renseigne sur un type de christianisme que nous ne 
connaitrions pas aussi bien sans lui. Nos informations sur les Eglises issues 
des missions pauliniennes sont assez completes. En revanche, nous connais- 
sons mal les chr£tientes primitives de Syrie occidentale et la DidacM nous 
foumit A cet egard des renseignements essentiels. Quant aux rapports de 
l’ouvrage avec YEvangile de Matthieu d’une part et avec les Homilies pseudo- 
clementines d’autre part, ils sont evidents A tous points de vue. Mais la 
DidacM se distingue de ces ecrits d’une maniere caracteristique. A la diffe¬ 
rence de YEvangile de Matthieu , elle reveie un christianisme instalie dans le 
monde, qui a rompu avec le radicalisme de la NachfolgeA 6 Et contrairement 
au judeo-christianisme des Pseudo-Clementines , elle parait tres liberale 4 
ltegard des questions rituelles (cf. Did. 6, 2-3). La DidacM est done un 
temoin precieux, quicomble les lacunes de notre information dans de nom- 
breux domaines. 

Tout compte fait, la Didache , decouverte au stecle dernier par Mgr. Bryen- 
nios, n’a pas fini de stimuler nos recherches. Nous en faisons presentement 
l’experience, M. Tuilier et moi-meme, et nous aurons atteint notre but, si 
notre edition permet de communiquer cette experience & d’autres chercheurs. 

15 A. Adam, «Erwagungen zur Herkunft der Didache^, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 68 
(1957), p. 45 s. ( = Sprache und Dogma , Giitersloh 1969, p. 68 s.) parlait d’une date entre 
90—100; J.-P. Audet, op. cit. (note 3), p. 187—206 supposait une date entre 50—70. Cf. aussi 
H. Hemmer, Les Peres apostoliques I—II. Doctrine des Apdtres, Paris 2 e ed. 1926, p. XXXIIss. 
K. Bihlmeyer, Die Apostolischen Voter , Tubingen, 3e 6d. 1956, p. XIV. II est presque im¬ 
possible de preciser da vantage la date. 

16 Cf. G. Theissen, «Wanderradikalismus. Literatursoziologische Aspekte der Ueberlie- 
ferung von Worten Jesu im Urchristentum^, Zeitschr. f. Theol. und Kirche 70 (1973), p. 
245-271. 
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On sait qu’en 1883 le m&ropolite Philoth^e Bryennios publiait pour la 
premiere fois le text© de la Didachb qu’il avait eu l’heureuse fortune de retrou- 
ver quelques ann6es plus tot 4 1’Hospice du Saint-S^pulcre de Constanti¬ 
nople. Le manuscrit unique de ce texte avait disparu depuis longtemps et la 
publication de Bryennios 1 devait tout particuli&rement retenir Tattention du 
monde savant. D4s 1884, Harnack editait 4 son tour la Didache d’apres la 
m6me source et il accompagnait son Edition d’un commentaire critique qui 
montrait Timportance de l’ouvrage pour la connaissance du christianisme 
primitif 2 . Cependant, en posant plus de probl4mes qu’elle n’en resolvait, 
cette Edition devait susciter de nombreuses Etudes par la suite. A partir de 
1885, la Didachk allait faire Tobjet de travaux divers et provoquer des 
commentaires importants 4 tous 4gards. 

II n’est pas dans notre propos de rappeler ici les principales Etudes qui 
int4ressent la Didachb. La bibliographic du texte est fort 4tendue et les 
quelques instants qui me sont reserves pour cette communication ne suffirai- 
ent pas 4 la tache. Parmi les derni&res Editions importantes 4 ce sujet, il 
faut notamment citer celle de Jean-Paul Audet qui a paru dans la collection 
d J «Etudes bibliques» 3 et celle de Stanislas Giet qui a pour titre YEnigme de 
la Didacte 4 . 

Cependant, quels que soient les merites de ces ouvrages, de nombreux 

1 Ph. Bryennios, Aidax^j xcbv bcbdexa ajioaxdhav ix xov ' IeqoooXv[uxixov %EiQ<yyQdcpov vvv 
tiq&xov ixdtdofiivrf pexa TtQoXeyojiivoiv xal orjfieuboecov. *Ev KtovaxavxivovTidXei, 1883. 2 parties 
en 1 vol. Pour le transfert du manuscrit a Jerusalem, voir plus loin. 

2 A. Harnack, Die Lehre der zwblf Apostel nebst Untersuchungen zur alteren Oeschichte der 
Kirchenverfassung und des Kirchenrechts. Anhang: Ein iibersehenes Fragment der Aidax*) in 
alter Lateinischer Vbersetzung mitgetheilt von Oscar von Gebhardt (Texte und Untersu- 
chungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur hrsg. von Oscar von Gebhardt und 
Adolf Harnack 2 ), Leipzig, 1884. A la m&me date, le travail de Ph. Bryennios 6tait traduit en 
allemand par A. Wunsche, Lehre der zwblf Apostel , nach der Ausgabe des Metropoliten 
Philotheos Bryennios, mit Beifugung des Urtextes nebst Einleitung und Noten ins Deutsche 
ubertragen. Leipzig, 1884. 

3 J.-P. Audet, La Didache . Instructions des apdtres. (Etudes bibliques). Paris, 1958. 

* S. Giet, Vbtigme de la Didache (Publications de la Faculty des Lettres de l’Universite 
de Strasbourg, 149). Paris, 1970. Cet auteur reprend pr6cis6ment le titre d’un ouvrage 
ant6rieur. Voir article pr6c6dant W. Rordorf, Une nouvelle Edition de la Didachd ( problemes 
ixtgHiques, historiques et tMclogiques ). 
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problfemes restent en suspens et la DidacM requiert l’etablissement d’une 
edition critique susceptible de faire le point sur le sujet. Tel est du moins le 
but que nous nous sommes assignee, M. Willy Rordorf et moi-meme, pour 
la collection ^Sources chr4tiennes», qui a bien voulu accepter notre projet 
d’editer ensemble la DidacM, L’importance de cette demiAre au point de vue 
critique appelait une collaboration fructueuse A tous Agards. Certes, le 
texte est fort court; mais les problAmes qu’il pose sont trop complexes pour 
etre r^solus par un sp^cialiste unique. Ils exigeaient un travail en commun 
que nous nous sommes repartis de la maniAre suivante: tandis que M. Ror¬ 
dorf prAparait le commentaire exAgAtique, historique et thAologique de la 
DidacM , je me chargeais plus particuliArement de l’Atablissement du texte 
et de la traduction de celui-ci en frangais. 

II va sans dire que cette specialisation n’est pas rigoureuse: M. Rordorf a 
toujours apportA sa contribution A la part qui m’Atait rAservAe, tandis que 
demon c6tA, je collaborais d’une maniAre ou d’une autre au travail de celui-ci, 
qui mArite d’ailleurs tous les Aloges par sa perspicacity critique. Cependant, 
il appartient A M. Rordorf de presenter les conclusions auxquelles nous 
sommes arrives au point de vue exegetique comme au point de vue tliAolo- 
gique. En attendant, je dirai comment nous avons voulu resoudre les ques¬ 
tions posees par l’Atablissement du texte et les prolongements de celui-ci 
dans la tradition directe et indirecte. 

Comme on l’a rappeie precedemment, la DidacM n’est representee dans la 
tradition manuscrite que par un temoin unique. Depuis sa decouverte par 
Philothee Bryennios, le manuscrit a ete transfer A la BibliothAque du 
Patriarcat orthodoxe de Jerusalem 5 et les editeurs l’appellent, d’aprAs le 
rang qu’il occupe dans le catalogue de A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, le 
Hiero8olymitanu8 54, H 6 . II s’agit d’un manuscrit du XI® siede, qui a ete 
acheve le 11 juin 1056 par le notaire Leon, comme l’indique la signature de 
Texplicit du livre. Je n’insisterai pas sur cette information, qui est bien 
connue des philologues et des patrologues et qui n’appelle au reste aucune 
remarque particuliAre. Mads le contenu du manuscrit est plus interessant A 
noter: il permet en effet de confirmer indirectement 1’anciennetA du texte 
de la DidacM dans l’histoire du christianisme primitif. 

De fait, le Hierosolymitanus 54 foumit avec la DidacM f la Synopse de 
VAncien et du Nouveau Testament de saint Jean Chrysostome, YEpttre de 
Barnabi , les deux lettres attribuees A Clement de Rome, les titres hebreux ou 
arameens des livres de l’Ancien Testament translitteres en grec, la lettre de 
Marie de Cassobolis A saint Ignace d’Antioche, la correspondance de ce 
dernier dans la recension longue 7 et un texte anonyme sur la famille de 

5 Ce transfert a eu lieu aux alentours de 1880. 

6 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, * IeQoaoh)^uxix^ pipAiofrrjxr], 3 Ev IleTQOtmdAei , 1891, pp. 
134-137. 

7 On sait en effet que la correspondance de saint Ignace d’Antioche nous est essentielle¬ 
nient parvenue sous deux recensions diff&rentes: une recension courte de sept 6pitres 
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Joseph, 6poux de Marie. En tout 6tat de cause, ces Merits forment un en¬ 
semble qui reproduit apparemment un recueil tres ant^rieur au XI® stecle. 
La majority d’entre eux appartient 4 1’age apostolique et certains m6me, 
comme YEpttre de BarnaM ou la seconds lettre attribute 4 Clement de Borne, 
apparaissent surtout 4 haute 4poque dans la tradition directs. 

Quant 4 la presence au d6but du livre de la Synopse de VAncien et du Nou¬ 
veau Testament attribute 4 saint Jean Ghrysostome 8 , ell© peut dventuelle- 
ment attester que le prototype du Hierosolymitanus 54 4 6poque ancienne 
etait d’origine syrienne 9 . II s’agit 14 naturellement d’une hypoth&se qu’il est 
impossible de verifier. Mais il faut dire qu’elle correspond parfaitement 4 ce 
que nous savons par ailleurs de la Didachb. L’^crit, qui est vraisemblablement 
d’origine syrienne, 6tait encore tr6s r^pandu en Asie ant^rieure 4 T6poque 
de saint Jean Chrysostome, puisqu’4 cette dpoque, le r&lacteur des Constitu¬ 
tions apostoliques , qui 6tait sans doute un Syrien, paraphrase notre texts au 
livre VII de ce pr^cieux recueil liturgique et disciplinaire 10 . 

Certes, la Didachi est 4galement cit£e 4 la m6me 4poque par saint Atha- 
nase 11 , qui rappelle que oet ouvrage non canonique 4tait destine 4 Tinstruc- 
tion des cat£chum5nes. Cependant, cette precision attest© pour sa part que 
TceuvTe n’avait probablement pas en Egypte la mfime audience qu’en Syrie. 
En revanche, comme le r£v&le la paraphrase des Constitutions apostoliques, la 
Didachk 6tait consid£r6e comme une source disciplinaire d’une valeur excep- 
tionnelle dans l’Eglise syrienne. See origines apostoliques n’6taient pas con- 
test^es par celle-ci, comme elles l’4taient pr6cis£ment par saint Athanase 12 et 
le fait atteste avec vraisemblance qu’en attribuant le texte aux douze ap6- 

g6n6ralement considers comme authentiques et une recension longue de douze 6pitres 
pr6c6d6e8 de la lettre de Marie de Cassobolis k l’6veque d’Antioche. Ces douze epftres com- 
prennent naturellement les sept lettres de la recension courte. Mais les cinq autres lettres 
qu’elle presente en plus de cette derni&re sont unanimement consid6r6es comme apocryphes 
par la critique contemporaine. En tout 6tat de cause, la recension longue de la correspon- 
dance de saint Ignace d’Antioche ne serait pas antArieure au IV 0 ou au V e si&cle. Mais les 
probl^mes poses par cette recension ont donn£ lieu k des controverses jusqu’au XIX® 
stecle. Toutefois ces controverses 6taient closes au moment oh le P. Funk publiait ses pre¬ 
mieres editions du texte critique des Peres apostoliques (cf. F. X. Funk, Patres apostolici I, 
Tubingae, 1901). 

8 L’attribution de cette Synopse de VAncien et du Nouveau Testament (P.G. 56,313—386) k 
saint Jean Chrysostome a parfois 6t6 contestee. Mais elle parait vraisemblable (cf. P.G. 56, 
305—312) pui8que l’ouvrage se rapproche k plusieurs 6gards des commentaires ex6getiques 
et scripturaires de saint Jean Chrysostome. 

9 II faut d’ailleurs pr6ciser que le Hierosolymitanus 54 est le seul manuscrit qui donne le 
texte integral de la Synopse de VAncien et du Nouveau Testament de saint Jean Chrysos¬ 
tome. Cf. Ph. Bryennios, op. cit. n. 

10 Voir F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitvtiones apostclorum I, Paderbornae, 1905, pp. 
386-423. 

11 Athanase, Lettres festates 39 (P.G. 26, 1436 B—1440 A). 

12 L’expression A ida%ii xakovpivrj rwv anoordkcov que saint Athanase applique k la Didachl 
dans sa lettre festale 39 (P.G. 26, 1437 C) est tres significative a cet egard. Elle montre que 
l’evdque d’Alexandria doutait des origines apostoliques de l’ouvrage, qui etait attribue 
aux apdtres par la tradition ancienne. 
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tres, le prototype du manuscrit de Jerusalem k epoque ancienne 13 provenait 
d’un milieu syrien et qu’il avait et 6 probablement redige en Asie ant4rieure 
au IV e ou au V e si&cle. 

Dans ces conditions, il est vain de croire que le texte de la Didachk qui 
nous est parvenu dans le manuscrit de Jerusalem a pu etre remani£ k basse 
6poque. Au demeurant, les comparaisons qu’on peut etablir entre ce texte et 
la paraphrase des Constitutions apostoliques permettent de preciser que la 
recension de la Didache qui figure dans ce manuscrit remonte aux premiers 
temps du christianisme. De fait, cette recension est infiniment plus archalque 
que la paraphrase en question et cette caracteristique confirme l’anciennete 
de l’ouvrage publie pour la premiere fois par Philoth^e Bryennios en 1883. 
C’est pourquoi les variantes de cette paraphrase figurent dans l’apparat 
critique de notre edition. 

Les le 9 ons fournies par les differentes recensions des Deux voies dans la 
tradition chr^tienne ancienne figurent aussi dans l’apparat critique du 
texte. On sait en effet que l’enseignement des Deux voies - la voie de la vie 
et la voie de la mort—, qui est vraisemblablement d’originejuive, constitue la 
premiere partie de la Didache (ch. 1-6), dont la seconde partie (ch. 7-16) 
traite essentiellement des problemes liturgiques et disciplinaires qui interes- 
sent la communaute chretienne naissante. Mais cet enseignement apparait k 
la meme Epoque dans plusieurs autres textes. H figure d’abord dans la Doc - 
trina apostolorum , qui est la version latine de la plus ancienne recension des 
Deux voies 14 . En dehors de cette recension caracteristique, il sert egalement 
de conclusion k YEpitre de Barnabe , k laquelle il a£t4 joint de bonne heure 
dans la tradition textuelle 15 . Enfin, la voie de la vie apparait sans la voie de 
la mort dans les Canons ecclesiastiques des saints apotres , oh les differents 
preceptes de cet enseignement parenetique sont r^partis entre les onze 
apotres - les Douze k Texceptionde Judas — dans une sorte de dialogue signi- 
ficatif 16 . 


11 On sait en effet que la Didache pr^sente dans le manuscrit de Jerusalem deux titres 
successifs qui attribuent precisdment le texte aux douze apotres: un titre court qui est 
vraisemblablement l’intitul6 courantdu texte dans la tradition directe (Atda%r} row dcddexa 
dnoordfaxw) et un titre long qui explicite le sens du pr6c6dent et qui est libell6dela mani&re 
suivante: Aidayrj KvqUj/v did raw dcbdexa dnoardXwv roit; e&veoiv. Ces deux titres remontent 
6videmment au prototype du Hierosolymitanus 54. 

14 Ce texte a 6t6 6dit& pour la premiere fois par O. von Gebhardt, voir plus haut p. 31 n. 2. 
Voir aussi J. Schlecht, Doctrina XII apostolorum. Die Apostellehre in der Liturgie der katho- 
lischen Kirche. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1901. 

15 En r6alit6,1’enseignement des Deux voies apparait en appendice k YEpitre de Barnabi. 
De fait, apr&s une premiere conclusion, cet enseignement est introduit par ces paroles: 
Tavxa piv oikcog • perapd>pev de xai ini eregav yv&oiv xai didayrp>, qui attestent le caract&re 
adventice de la recension des Deux voies dans Thistoire du texte de cette 6pitre. L’adjonction 
est vraisemblablement tr&s ancienne. Mais elle n’apparait pas dans la traduction latine du 
texte qui appartient 6galement k une epoque tr£s archaique et le fait confirme qu’elle ne 
remonte pas k la premiere redaction de YEpitre de Barnabe. 

16 Voir notamment pour ce texte, A. Harnack, op. cit., pp. 225—237. 
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Les noms des onze apdtres, qui participent a ce dialogue, sont interessants 
k noter dans la mesure oil ils ne correspondent pas k ceux qui sont foumis 
par les Evangiles canoniques et oil ils attestent de cette manidre une dtape 
trbs ancienne de cette forme particuli&re de la recension des Deux voies. Au 
reste, le dialogue en question apparait isoldment dans une partie de la tradi¬ 
tion manuscrite en dehors des Canons ecclisiastiques des saints apdtres. Cette 
demi&re recension a pour titre Epitomi des Canons apostoliques et elle rdvdle 
pour sa part une dtape plus ancienne du texte des Deux voies que les Canons 
ecclisiastiques eux-mdmes 17 . 

De toute fa^on, les le$ons intdressantes qui sont respectivement foumies 
pour les Deux voies par la Doctrina apostolorum , YEpitre de Barnabi , les 
Canons ecclisiastiques des saints apdtres et YEpitomi des Canons apostoliques 
figurent dans l’apparat critique de notre Edition avec les variantes propres 
au Hierosolymitanus 54 et k la paraphrase des Constitutions apostoliques , qui 
intdressent pour leur part l’ensemble de l’ouvrage, comme on Ta dit prdcd- 
demment. Ajoutons qu’on publie dgalement en appendice le texte de \s, Doc¬ 
trina apostolorum. Ce texte est accompagnd d’une introduction et d’un apparat 
critique, qui donne les variantes intdressantes fournies par les manuscrits 
dans la tradition directe. 

En revanche, notre Edition ne prdsentera pas en appendice les recensions 
des Deux voies qui apparaissent successivement dans YEpitre de Barnabi et 
dans les Canons ecclisiastiques des saints apdtres. Pour sa part, YEpitre de 
Barnabi a rdcemment fait l’objet d’une excellente Edition critique dans la 
collection «Sources chrdtiennes» 18 et il est inutile de doubler ce travail pour 
l’enseignement des Deux voies qui sert de conclusion k la lettre. Quant aux 
Canons ecclisiastiques des saints apdtres et k YEpitomi des Canon sapostoliques , 
aux quels ils sont apparentes dans la tradition textuelle, nous omettons volon- 
tairment de les reproduire dans notre Edition qui doit conserver ses limites. Au 
reste, les Canons ecclisiastiques mdriteraient a eux seuls une Edition critique 
qu’il faudra bien entreprendre un jour ou rautre. Les travaux antdrieurs k 
cet 4gard sont anciens et d^passes et ils appellent un renouvelfcment indis¬ 
pensable. 

Tels sont, dans leurs grandes lignes, les principes de 1 J edition critique de la 
Didachi que nous avons le plaisir de presenter, le Professeur Rordorf et 
moi-meme, dans la collection «Sources chretiennes». II va sans dire que nous 
faisons dgalement figurer dans notre apparat les variantes erratiques qui 
sont attestdes tour k tour dans les feuillets de parchemin du P. Oxy 1782 et 
dans les versions copte et ethiopienne du texte. Mais ces temoignages prdsen- 
tent un caractdre fragmentaire et ils apparaissent naturellement d’une 

17 Voir au sujet de cette recension, Th. Schermann, Eine Elfapostelmoral oder die X-Re- 
zension der ,,beiden Wege“ nach neuem handschrijtlichen Material hrsg. und urdersucht 
(Veroffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Munchen II, 2). Munchen, 1903. 

18 Epitre de Barnabi. Intr. trad, et notes par P. Prigent. Texte grec 6tabli et pr6sent£ par 
R.-A. Kraft (Sources chr6tiennes, 172). Paris, 1971. In-8°. 

4 Stadia Patristic* vol. XV 
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maniEre Episodique dans cet apparat. Pour sa part, le P . Oxy. 1782 remonte 
au IV e ou au V e siEcle 19 et, en foumissant une recension presque identique 4 
celle du Hierosolymitanus 54 20 , il confirme les conclusions que nous avons 
dEveloppEes precedemment. Tel qu’il apparait dans le manuscrit de. Jerusa¬ 
lem, le texte de la Didachk rest© conform© 4 ce qu’il Etait dans la primitive 
Eglise. Sauf variantes erratiques, il n’a pas EtE remaniE ultErieurement, 
comme on l’a dit 4 diffErentes reprises et, pour Etre fragmentaires, les ver¬ 
sions copte et ethiopienne de ce texte assurent Egalement de leur cotE cee 
conclusions critiques. Tout en remontant aussi au IV e ou au V e siEcle, ©lies 
foumissent une recension plus ©volume que celle du Hierosolymitanus 54 et 
elles rEvElent ainsi 1’anciennetE de celui-ci dans la tradition directe. 

En fait, les versions copte et Ethiopienne de la Didachi Evoquent 4 certains 
Egards la paraphrase des Constitutions apostoliques 21 et leur tEmoignage pre¬ 
sent© la meme valeur pour la critique textuelle. De cette maniEre, l’ancien- 
netE de la recension foumie par le manuscrit de JErusalem est attest©© de 
plusieurs fa^ons dans la tradition littEraire et nous pouvons affirmer avec 
certitude que ce manuscrit prEsente la Didache sous la forme qui Etait connue 
dans l’Eglise ancienne. 

Une demiEre remarque avant de conclure. Nous ne faisons pas Etat dans 
notre Edition des le$ons foumies par la version gEorgienne de la Didachb, 4 
laquelle Jean-Paul Audet et Stanislas Giet ont imprudemment rEservE une 
place dans leurs travaux critiques 22 . D’aprEs les tEmoignages que nous en 
possEdons, cette version, qui a disparu aujourd’hui, n’est pas antErieure au 
XIX® siecle et elle a EtE vraisemblablement exEcutEe 4 cette Epoque tardive 
sur le manuscrit de JErusalem par un gEorgien qui Etudiait la thEologie 4 
Constantinople 23 . Il est done inutile de lui attribuer une valeur quelconque 
dans la tradition textuelle. 

Tout compte fait, les Etudes actuelles confirment 1’anciennetE de la Di¬ 
dache dans l’histoire littEraire du christianisme primitif. En dEpit des tra¬ 
vaux antErieurs et de leurs mErites, le texte de cette oeuvre exigeait une 
mise au point critique que nous sommes heureux, le Professeur Rordorf et 
moi-meme, de prEsenter dans la collection «Sources chrEtiennes*. 24 

19 Sur les feuillets de parchemin du P. Oxy. 1782 qui proviennent d’un codex aujourd’hui 
disparu, voir B. P. Grenfell et A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus papyri X V, London, 1922, pp. 
13—15 et J.-P. Audet, op. cit. f pp. 26—28. 

20 Ce document prEsente notamment des extraits du ch. 1 de la Didache qui sont propres a 
la recension particuliEre des Deux voies dans cet ouvrage (1, 3—2, 1) et il atteste de cette 
maniEre qu’il est proche de celui-ci dans l’histoire du texte. 

21 C’est prEcisEment ce que rEvElent les commentaires de J.-P. Audet, op. cit., pp. 28—45. 

22 J.-P. Audet, op. cit . 9 pp. 45—50 et S. Giet, op. cit. t passim. 

23 C’est ce qui ressort trEs clairement du colophon que l’auteur de la traduction joint k 
cette demiEre dans la tradition manuscrite. 

24 Notre Edition a paru en 1978. 
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The Authenticity of Athenagoras’ De Resurrectione 


L. W. Barnard, Leeds 


1. The Problem of date and authorship 

The date of Athenagoras’ main work, the Supplicatio , can be determined 
within narrow limits. It is addressed to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus. Commodus, the young prince, 
became associated with his father Marcus Aurelius as Emperor on 27 No¬ 
vember 176, when he was granted imperium , and Marcus died at Vienna on 
17 March 180. As Athenagoras calls both men Emperors the work must have 
been composed somewhere between these two dates. Doubts have been 
raised as to the authenticity of the title of the work which appears in the 
tenth century Aretha& Codex L However its trustworthiness is corroborated 
by internal references in the body of the work to the two Emperors. Thus in 
Suppl. 18, 2 Athenagoras says: “For as all things have been subjected to you, 
a father and a son, who have received your kingdom from above”; while in 
Suppl . 37, 2 he ends his work with these words: “who pray for your reign 
that the succession to the kingdom may proceed from father to son, as is 
most just, and that your reign may grow and increase as all men become 
subject to you”. This was a graceful compliment to the young Commodus 
with perhaps a hint that his succession would not be long delayed. Marcus’ 
ill health and weakness during the last five years of his life was common 
knowledge and his Meditations are full of references to the nearness of death. 

The mention of “Armenian victors” in the title to the Supplicatio was 
challenged by T. Mommsen 1 2 and E. Schwartz 3 on the grounds that this was 
inappropriate when applied to Commodus as he had never been awarded that 
title although it had been borne by Lucius Verus, son-in-law and brother of 
Marcus Aurelius, as well as by Marcus himself. In order to surmount the 
difficulty Mommsen and Schwartz proposed to change ' Agpeviaxolg to reg- 
pavixolq as the title ‘ ‘German Victors’ ’ could be allowed to both Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus. However G. Porta' 4 has shown that in unofficial papyri and 


1 C. C. Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, London, 1953 p. 291. 

2 Dictionary of Christian Biography 1 , London, 1877 p. 205. 

3 Texts und Untersuchungen IV, 2, Leipzig 1891. 

4 ‘La dedica e la data della TTgeopeia di Atenagora’, Didaskalion , 5, 1—2, 1916 pp. 53—70. 
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inscriptions “Armenian Victor” was a title used of Marcus after the death 
of Lucius Verus and that it was also given to Commodus. The Supplicatio 
then undoubtedly comes from the period 176-80 A. D. and consists of 
categorical answers to three charges frequently made against Christians in 
the second century, viz. atheism, cannibalism and incest. In refuting these 
charges Athenagoras draws on much non-Christian philosophical thought; 
A. Malherbe has shown that the structure of the Supplicatio fits into the 
framework of the Middle Platonist Albums* treatise Didaskalikos 5 . Athenago¬ 
ras is acutely aware of the challenge to Christians from Graeco-Roman 
philosophy to understand their tradition in a philosophical way without 
recourse to scriptural arguments. So he appeals to a common ground shared 
with his readers and propounds a modus vivendi . ' 

The treatise De Resurrectione presents problems as to authorship and date. 
In the Arethas Codex Parisinus Graecus 451 it follows the Supplicatio and has 
the title TOY AYTOY IIEPIANAZTAZEQZ NEKPQN. It is likely that 
the archetype bore only the title IIEPI ANAZTAZEQZ NEKPQN and that 
either Arethas, or Baanes, prefixed TOY AYTOY to the title and added, at 
theendofthework, A&H NATO POY IIEPI ANAZTAZEQZ.Thel&ck of inde¬ 
pendent evidence for the authority and date of the work has led some scho¬ 
lars to argue that De Resurrectione is a later work not by Athenagoras. The 
most exhaustive attempt to prove this is that of R. M. Grant 6 who holds 
that the work is a third or early-fourth century production directed against 
Origen’s doctrine of the resurrection. Recently his arguments have been 
supjiorted and extended by W. R. Schoedel 7 . Grant believes that the view of 
the resurrection in De Resurrectione does not correspond to that given in the 
Supplicatio in that “Spirit” is never mentioned in the former although it is 
in Suppl. 31,4. Moreover the treatise relies mainly on Aristotelian arguments 
for the resurrection while in Suppl . 36, 3 Athenagoras looks forward to 
Platonic and Pythagorean parallels. He holds that the work opposes 
Christian views of the resurrection rather than those of pagans. While this 
theory is worked out with great ingenuity it falls far short of proof. In the 
first place in Suppl . 31,4 Athenagoras is referring to S. Paul’s conception of 
the after-life in 1 Cor . 15, 51. After death, he says, we shall live another 
better life - a heavenly, not an earthly, one. We shall abide with God as 
“heavenly spirit** rather than as “flesh**. In other words flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven. In De Resurrectione , although the 
author argues from rational premises for belief in a resurrection, it is notice¬ 
able that he completes the argument of 1 Cor . 15 by alluding to S. Paul’s 
view that the corruptible must put on incorruption. So De Res . 18, 5: 
“What follows is clear to everyone: that this corruptible and dispersible 

5 “The structure of Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis’* Vigiliae Christiana*, 1969, 
23, pp. 1—20. 

6 “Athenagoras or Pseudo Athenagoras’*, Harvard Theological Review 47,1954 pp. 121—9. 

7 Athenagoras: Legatio and De Resurrectione , Oxford 1972 pp. xxv—xxxii. 
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body must, according to the apostle, put on incorruptibility so that, when 
the dead are revivified through the resurrection and what has been separated 
or entirely dissolved is reunited, each may receive his just recompense for 
what he did in the body, whether good or evil”. It is also to be noted that 
Athenagoras sometimes completes quotations later within the Supplicatio 
itself; so Matth. 5, 44, quoted in SuppL 11, 2, is completed by Matth. 5, 46 
in SuppL 12, 3. Any differences in the idea of the resurrection between the 
two works are, in fact, already found in 1 Cor. and are not indications of 
difference in authorship. 

Grant’s further argument that Athenagoras anticipates Platonic and Py¬ 
thagorean parallels to the resurrection at the end of the Supplicatio but 
Aristotelian arguments appear in De Resurrectione is based on a misunder¬ 
standing of SuppL 36, 3. All that Athenagoras says is that there is nothing 
in the teaching of Pythagoras or Plato which opposes the view that when 
bodies dissolve they can be reconstituted from the same elements of which 
they were originally made. According to the doxographers Pythagoras and 
Plato taught that the elements could be changed into one another and it is 
possible that Athenagoras has this in mind. In any event he does not say in 
SuppL 36, 3 that he will develop Plato’s and Pythagoras’ ideas in another 
work. Athenagoras’ philosophical background lies in Middle Platonism which 
was an eclectic amalgam of different philosophical “schools” with the Plato- 
nist element uppermost. That Aristotelian arguments appear in one work 
and Platonic arguments in another is no proof per se of difference in author¬ 
ship. The same Platonic terms appear in both works and even the argument 
for the Christian doctrine of the bodily resurrection in De Resurrectione is 
one which a Platonist would find most novel and provocative. 

Grant’s and Schoedel’s view that De Resurrectione is directed principally 
against Origen’s doctrine of the resurrection is again difficult to maintain. 
The treatise never mentions Origen by name, which is significant, and, apart 
from the allusion to 1 Cor . 15, 53 in De Res . 18, 5 never directly quotes any 
biblical texts concerning the resurrection. This is strange if the author is 
confuting so great a biblical expositor as Origen. It is relevant here to appeal 
to Methodius, bishop of Olympus in the early-fourth century, who argues 
strongly against Origen’s view of the resurrection body - which he holds is 
ultimately Platonic - and in the process several times mentions Origen by 
name. Moreover Methodius constantly quotes biblical texts, particularly 
from the Gospels and the Pauline epistles, in confuting Origen’s allegorism. 
This is in marked contrast to the approach of the author of De Resurrectione 
and it seems more likely that the latter has in mind not followers of Origen 
but philosophical enquirers and disputants who were unfamiliar with the 
Christian belief in the resurrection or who were in an early stage of instruc¬ 
tion. We will return to the Sitz-im-Leben of the treatise shortly. 

Schoedel places great emphasis on the problem of chain consumption 
which appears in De Res. 4, 3-4 in which the author refers to those who 
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dispute the resurrection on the grounds that men have been known to devour 
their own children so that the same parts cannot rise again in both sets of 
individuals. He argues that as this argument does not occur in Celsus’ 
attack on the Christian view of the resurrection and that as Tertullian only 
alludes to the problem of bodies being eaten by fish, animals and birds 8 , 
then it must come from a period later than the second century. He points 
out that Porphyry (233-301 A. D.) raised the problem of chain consumption 
against the Christian doctrine of the resurrection and rejected the appeal 
to the power of God 9 . Later Gregory Nyssen faced the argument of ‘chain 
consumption’ and rejected it. It seems to me that little can be deduced from 
the references given by Schoedel 10 . At some point a group of disputants 
queried the resurrection on the grounds of‘chain consumption’. On Schoedel’s 
showing this happened in the time of Porphyry. Equally well it could have 
happened some sixty or seventy years earlier in the time of Athenagoras. As 
Celsus wrote at the same time as Athenagoras we would hardly expect him 
to know of new arguments which had just arisen. It is not to be supposed 
that Christians first began discussing their faith only after the time of Origen. 
Earlier literature shows that, in fact, much disputation on many topics went 
on throughout the second century. 

If, then, Grant’s and Schoedel’s arguments are unconvincing we must ask 
what evidence there is for assigning the Supplicatio and De Resurrectione to 
the same period, i.e. the last quarter of the second century, and to the same 
hand. In Suppl. 37, 1 Athenagoras says, avaxelaftoy pb 6 neql rrjg dra- 
cnaoeax; Xoyog. The plain meaning of avaxela&co pb is that he intends to deal 
with the subject on another occasion. If De Resurrectione is not by Athena¬ 
goras then there must have once existed another treatise on this subject by 
this author. But no such treatise is known. Then De Resurrectione fits the 
climate of the late-second century just as easily as it can be made to fit a 
milieu associated with discussions on the resurrection by Methodius and 
Gregory Nyssen. So in De Res . 5-6 the author has close parallels with 
Galen’s Nat. Fac. 1 , 10; 3, 13 in his view of the digestive processes and the 
cleansing and dissolution in the feeding process; in De Res. 18, 4 with the 
second-century Middle Platonist Albinus Epit. 23, 3; and in De Res. 20, 2 
with Lucian in his use of the rare verb bteiaxvxXelv 11 . Moreover the style of 
De Resurrectione closely agrees with that of the Supplicatio with the sole 
difference that a more formal tone sometimes appears in the former as be¬ 
fitted a public lecture. J. H. Crehan observes that the adjective av&Qamixog 
which is used for ‘human’ exclusively in the Supplicatio is replaced by 
dv&gcbmvog or av&Qa) 7 ieiog in De Resurrectione 12 . Both works have many words 

8 De Res. Cam. 32. 

9 Fr. 94, Haraack. 10 Ibid. pp. xxvi—xxix. 

11 J. H. Crehan, Athenagoras* Embassy for the Christians and Resurrection of the Dead. 

Ancient Christian Writers 23, 1956, p. 179. 

*2 Ibid. p. 8. 
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in common as a cursory inspection of the index to E. Schwartz’s edition 
shows 13 . Even Schoedel admits that there is no fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the vocabulary and style of the two treatises 14 . 

A further significant point is that the same quotations appear in both 
works. Thus in Suppl. 12, 3 Athenagoras quotes the saying t hivog xal Mvarog 
dcdvpdove from Homer, Iliad 16,672 and this is repeated in De Res. 16, 5, rives 
adeXyov rov ftavarov rov vnvov ovopatovaiv. Even more interesting is the treat¬ 
ment of the few Old Testament quotations in both works 15 . In Suppl. 9, 2 
Athenagoras quotes Ex. 20, 2, 3 (the introduction and first of the ten com¬ 
mandments) and also Is. 44, 6; 43, 10, 11 and 66, 1 as a buttress for his 
argument for monotheism. All of these quotations are very close to the LXX 
with the exception of Ex. 20, 3 where Athenagoras has ov Xoyio'fhjoerai hegog 
ngog avrdv for the LXX ovx laovrai aoi ftsol Sregoi nXrjv ipov. In the quotation 
of Is. 43, 11 Athenagoras omits crcbCcov presumably because he did not wish 
to refer to God as “saviour” in view of the many “saviour” cults of the Grae¬ 
co-Roman world. In Suppl. 10, 4 he quotes Prov. 8, 22 exactly and in 
Suppl. 12, 3 he quotes Is. 22, 13 (cf. 1 Cor. 15, 32) (payojpev xal mcopev, afigiov 
yag ajw&vrioxofxev. 

These six quotations are the sum total of Athenagoras’ use of the LXX in 
his Supplicatio. In the treatise De Resurrectione there are only two LXX 
quotations. The first, in De Res. 19, 3, is an exact quotation of Is. 22, 13 
already found in Suppl. 12, 3. And in De Res. 23, 3, 4 the author quotes 
exacty the fifth and the seventh commandments from Ex. 20, 12; 13 (cf. 
Lc. 18, 20). It is noticeable that the first of these, in both works, is made 
against a background of coming judgement. If De Resurrectione is by another 
later writer it is scarcely conceivable that, in his only two LXX quotations, 
he would have chosen for the first the same quotation as is found in the 
Supplicatio and that he would use the same chapter of Exodus as already 
used in the other work. With such a sparse use of the Old Testament in both 
works it would seem that the statistical chances of this happening are very 
remote indeed. 

While certainty is impossible it would seem that the above points, when 
taken together, are of considerable weight and make it probable that the 
Supplicatio and De Resurrectione come from the same hand. It is however 
impossible to say what time elapsed after Athenagoras had completed the 
Supplicatio , before he put into coherent form his thoughts on the nature of 
the resurrection. All we can say is that De Resurrectione , in its final form, 
must belong to the last two decades of the second century A. D. 

To whom did Athenagoras address his treatise? In its present form it 
would seem that it was intended as a public lecture. So in De Res. 23, 6 the 

13 Ibid , Index Verborum p. 80—143. 

14 Ibid. p. xxv. 

15 L. W. Barnard, “The Old Testament and the Authorship of Athenagoras’ De Resur¬ 
rections”, Journal of Theological Studies 18, 1967 p. 432—3. 
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author says: “We have not made it our goal to leave nothing on the subject 
unsaid but to show in summary form to those assembled (aXka to xetpaXaicoda>g 
tinodel£ai rolg awsX&ovaw) what one ought to think about the resurrection and 
to adapt to the capacity of those present the arguments leading to this 
truth”. In 1, 3 the author speaks of a plea on behalf of the truth directed to 
those who disbelieve or dispute it, and a plea concerning the truth to those 
who are well disposed and receive the truth gladly. The treatise, in fact, 
divides into two halves corresponding to this purpose, viz. 1, 3-11, 2 presents 
arguments ‘on behalf of' the resurrection and 11, 3-25, 5 presents arguments 
‘concerning’ the truth. This somewhat stylised division suggests that 
Athenagoras has put together, in lecture form, earlier discussions and 
debates on this subject 16 . If he is to be connected with the Alexandrian 
catechetical school, as Philip of Side states in a fragment preserved by 
Nicephorus Callistus 17 , then these debates fall into a natural milieu. It would 
seem that behind our present treatise lie discussions with those who deny the 
resurrection outright, i.e. pagans, with those Christians who dispute the 
doctrine, and with other Christians who are shaken by these disputes - 
Athenagoras makes this distinction in De Res. 1,5. In 3, 3, referring to his 
belief that God can re-make the fragments of bodies torn apart by animals, 
he states: “This view seems to have greatly upset some people even among 
those admired for their wisdom, because for some reason which I cannot 
grasp they regarded the doubts voiced by the crowd as strong arguments”. 
Behind this revealing text there lies considerable debate and discussion 
about the nature of the resurrection involving Christians and pagans. The 
way in which Athenagoras refers to the Law (23, 2), the Gospel (9, 2) and 
‘the apostle' (18, 5) suggests also a continuing debate within the Christian 
community itself and it is not to be supposed that this only began with 
Origen’s speculations. Celsus c. 177 summarizes pagan objections in his 
attack on Christianity. He calls it the hope of worms; for what sort of human 
soul would have any further desire for a body that had rotted? “The idea of 
resurrection is both revolting and impossible”. The Christian answer that 
anything is possible to God is an outrageous refuge. Celsus accepts an 
eternal life for the soul, but as to the body, with Heraclitus, corpses are 
worse than dung 18 . Celsus formulates clearly the main objections to the 

16 Aristotle, Rhet. 1,1,1355 a 4, draws a distinction between the requirements of rhetoric 
and those of constructive philosophical statements. Jerome, Ep. 48, 13 refers to the tradi¬ 
tion of the schools as Aristotelian and distinguishes between rhetorical exercises intended to 
confute ‘outside’ opponents and the less subtle approaches intended to convince ‘inside’ 
disciples. Cf. also Albinus, I sag. 6; Philo of Larissa, in Stobaeus, Eel. 2,7. Athenagoras’ 
two-fold division into arguments ‘on behalf of’ and ‘concerning’ the truth had a long history 
behind it. See further Schoedel, Ibid. xxx. 

17 H. Dodwell, Dissertationes in Irenaeum , Oxford 1689 p. 488; PO 6,182. The reference to 
a shelter for camels in De Res. 12, 2 also suggests an Egyptian milieu as the camel was un¬ 
known in Greece and Asia Minor but in Egypt it was used in the postal service. 

18 Contra Celsum 5, 14. 
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Christian belief in the resurrection of the body, and it is these that are dealt 
with in the treatise De Resurrectione. It is also possible that Athenagoras 
was not insensitive to other criticisms of Christianity of the kind which 
appear in Celsus* ’AArjfrris A6yog as I have shown elsewhere 19 . 

Even more revealing is the recently discovered Epistle to Rheginos on the 
Resurrection which is to be dated in the second century and probably 
emanates from a Valentinian group 20 . This presupposes widespread question¬ 
ing (Cijrrjpa) of the doctrine of the resurrection from within the Church. The 
writer knew certain people‘who raise questions about their problem, wheth¬ 
er the redeemed, if he leave behind his body will forthwith be saved* (47). 
The author does not reject the resurrection of the flesh although his outlook 
is Gnostic in tendency. The flesh, for ad Rheginos , is taken up in the resur¬ 
rection which is not a purely spiritual phenomenon, but comprises spirit, 
soul and flesh. The Nag Hammadi discoveries show that the belief that the 
Gnostics flatly denied the resurrection of the flesh is no longer tenable. In 
fact they were taking part in a debate on a highly controversial theme which 
attracted many other Christian writers in the second century 21 . 

It would seem that Athenagoras* De Resurrectione was one contribution 
to this long standing debate which went on throughout the second century. 
The Church*s enemies were, in this, not primarily Gnostics (to whom Athena¬ 
goras never refers) but pagan critics and those within its own fold. The mixed 
character of this debate may account for what is, on the surface, a startling 
fact about De Resurrectione. Athenagoras attempts to demonstrate the reality 
of a bodily resurrection without any appeal to the resurrection of Christ 
Himself. In this he is at one with Tatian, Theophilus, the cpmpiler of the 
Sentences of Sextus and Minucius Felix who likewise omit any reference to 
Jesus* life, death and resurrection. This may have been a strength, strange 
though it appears to our biographical interests. We know from Galen that 
there was considerably pagan criticism of the founders of schools with which 
Christians were adversely compared. Origen tells us that sometimes when 
conversing with pagan friends, he found them sojdeeply hostile to Christianity 
and the name of Christ that he thought it wise to conceal that his teaching 
was Christian until a point was reached when the person approved of his 
teaching - then he would disclose that the doctrine was that of the Christi¬ 
ans 22 . Behind De Resurrectione lay considerable discussion with pagans and 
Christians who denied or were troubled by the doctrine of the resurrection. 
The lack of any reference to Christ’s resurrection was an understandable and 


19 L. W. Barnard, Athenagoras? A Study in Second Century Christian Apologetic. Th6ologie 
Hi8torique 18, Paris, 1972 p. 66—8. 

20 Ed. M. Malinine, H. C. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till, Zurich-Stuttgart, 1963. 

21 Further Gnostic references in Gospel of Philip 21, 23, 63, 67, 90. Other references in 
Justin, Dial. 80; Minuc. Felix, Oct. 34, 11; Acta Pauli et Theda 5, 12; Martyr. Polyc. 14; 
Theophilus, Ad Autol. 1 , 13; Epist. Apost. 22—5; Tertullian, De Res. Cam. 1. 

22 Horn, in Jer. 20, 5. 
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natural omission in the milieu of the late-second century. In the late-third 
or early-fourth century it would have been an anachronism. S. Jerome was 
to comment unfavourably on this omission when castigating Rufinus for 
ascribing the Sentences of Sextus to Xystus, the Christian martyr-bishop 23 . 

2. The influence of Galen 

De Resurrectione contains a surprising amount of medical knowledge which 
finds an exact parallel in the writings of the great physician Galen. Galen 
was born at Pergamum, in Asia Minor, in 129 and died in Rome c. 199. He 
came to Rome in 162 and remained there for the rest of his life, apart from a 
short period in his native city from 166 to 169. Galen was one of the most 
celebrated physicians, philosophers and grammarians of his day, a man of 
extraordinary vigour and fertility whose output of learned works was enor¬ 
mous - the edition of C. E. Kuhn includes one hundred and twenty works 
and many more are known to have once existed. It is an interesting fact that 
the Arabs knew more works of Galen than did the scholars of Renaissance 
Europe and it is the Arabic tradition which has preserved the fullest know¬ 
ledge of his references to Jews and Christians. As a philosopher Galen, like 
Justin Martyr and Athenagoras, was strongly indebted to second-century 
Middle Platonism. Albinus had been his teacher c. 150 - although, through¬ 
out his life, he refused to commit himself to any particular school in either 
philosophy or medicine. He preferred to remain independent and declared 
his ignorance as to the immortality of the soul and eternity of the world 
rather than believe in them without cogent demonstration. A thorough 
training in scientific logic was, he held, indispensable to every serious student 
of philosophy and medicine. 

Galen came into contact with both Jews and Christians in Rome. There 
were Jews resident in the Imperial capital and, in the reign of Domitian in 
the decade before Galen's birth, we hear of many senators who looked favou¬ 
rably on Judaism and had Jewish friends 2 '*. Galen strongly criticised the 
Jewish conception of God and the divine omnipotence holding that the days 
of Moses and the prophets were now over and that men must proceed by 
strict logic as philosophers had taught the Greek world for some five hun¬ 
dred years. Blind faith must, from now on, be replaced by reasoned truth. 
It would seem likely that this argument against Judaism was known to 
certain circles of Christian philosophy. It is significant that, whereas earlier 
apologists such as Justin had treated the Old Testament as a praeparatio 
evangelica and quoted it in detail, Athenagoras largely ignores it and concen¬ 
trates on Platonism as the preparation par excellence . And as Galen was 
opposed to the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament so Athenago¬ 
ras makes no use of it. 


23 Ep. 133, 3 quoted in H. Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus , Cambridge 1959 p. 120. 

24 H. I. Bell, Juden und Griechen im romischen Alexandria, Leipzig 1926, p. 31 ff. 
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Galen’s opinion of the Christians, preserved in several texts, was unbiased, 
sympathetic and non-polemical. He was particularly impressed by their 
high standard of morality, pagan evidence which confirms the statements of 
the Christian apologists as to the moral elevation "which Christianity had 
brought into the world: 

“Just as now we see people called Christians drawing their faith from parables [and mirac¬ 
les], and yet sometimes acting in the same way [as those who philosophise]. For their con¬ 
tempt of death [and of its sequel] is patent to us every day, and likewise their restraint in 
cohabitation ... and they also number individuals, who, in self-discipline and self-control 
in matters of food and drink, and in their keen pursuit of justice, have attained a pitch not 
inferior to that of genuine philosophers”. 25 

Galen was also impressed by the attempt Christians were making to edu¬ 
cate the multitude - his philosophical attitude allowed him to fit this pheno¬ 
menon into the categories provided by the Academic tradition. In the opin¬ 
ion of R. Walzer Galen is the first pagan author who implicitly places Greek 
philosophy and the Christian religion on the same footing 26 . Yet throughout 
his life he held that an uncritical faith in a particular school, whether Chri¬ 
stian or pagan, was hostile to genuine knowledge and truth; indeed he com¬ 
pares the followers of Moses and Christ to the degenerate philosophical and 
medical schools of the second century which put loyalty to the school and 
its founder before loyalty to the truth 27 . It is significant that Athenagoras 
nowhere in his works mentions Jesus as the founder of Christianity but only 
refers to him as the Son of God and Word of the Father. It is just possible 
that Athenagoras was aware of pagan criticisms of the founder of schools 
and so presented Christianity as “the truth” rather than as a body of pre¬ 
cepts laid down by Jesus. In this he differs in emphasis from Justin Martyr 
who quotes many details from Jesus’ life and teaching. Galen challenged the 
Christians to understand their tradition in a philosophical way without re¬ 
course to a detailed treatment of scriptural texts or to “unphilosophical 
myths and miraculous tales”. 

R. Walzer, in his erudite work 28 , has put forward an ingenious theory that 
Galen strongly influenced a philosophically minded group of Christians in 
Rome c. 180, led by Theophilus of Byzantium 29 , who used post-Aristotelian 
logic in working out their theological doctrines. Theophilus held an adoptio- 
nist Christology which caused him to come into acute conflict with Victor, 
bishop of Rome. Walzer points out that in a section of a contemporary 
pamphlet, preserved by Eusebius 30 , directed against this group come these 
words: “Thus some of them make a laborious study of Euclid, they admire 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, and some of them almost worship Galen (raArjvog 
yaQ tacos vjio nvcov xal nQoaxvvsvzat)”. Walzer believes that this group largely 

25 Preserved only in Arabic quotations; Plato Arabus 1, p. 99. 

26 R. Walzer, Oaten on Jews and Christians , Oxford 1949, p. 43. 

27 Walzer, Ibid . p. 42. 28 Ibid . p. 75-86. 

29 Hippolytus, Refutatio 7, 35; Epiphanius, Haer . 53, 1, 3. 30 HE. 5, 28,13—14. 
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depended on the logic of Galen and that he was therefore instrumental in 
building up a Christian philosophy in Rome which was independent of, and 
anterior to, the Alexandrian school of Clement and Origen. This however is 
to strain too far the highly rhetorical form of Eusebius’ hostile fragment. It 
need not be doubted that Christians in Rome were acquainted with Galen 
and he with them. It is however uncertain how far Theodosius of Byzan¬ 
tium’s school, if such existed, was influenced by Galen to the chagrin of the 
loyal Christians in Rome. Logic-chopping was a commonplace in the philo¬ 
sophical environment of the second century 31 and the fact that adoptionists 
engaged in it is hardly proof that they were intent on building up a philoso¬ 
phical system anterior to that of Plotinus and Porphyry on the pagan side 
and to that of Origen on the Christian. 

Is there other evidence to support the view that Athenagoras was influ¬ 
enced by Galen in the way he presented the Christian case in his works? It is 
significant that Galen’s references to Christians appear equally in his philo¬ 
sophical and medical works and that he wrote philosophical excurses to 
his medical works in which he interpreted his medical knowledge in the 
light of contemporary philosophy. The philosophical treatise De Resurrec¬ 
tion# records a surprising amount of medical knowledge which finds an exact 
parallel in Galen. In De Res. 4, 1-5, 3 the author counters the objection that 
if a man is eaten by beasts which then become the food of other men a 
separation of bodies and consequent resurrection become impossible. In De 
Res. 5, 3 Athenagoras describes in detail the digestive properties in man in 
terms strongly reminiscent of Galen, Nat. fac. 1. lOff where emulsion (xvXoq) 
is brought from the digestive system and, on reaching the liver, is transform¬ 
ed into pneuma or natural spirit, which is the sustenance of the vital 
principle. Athenagoras is very close to this in his description of the digestive 
process that takes place in the liver where the food undergoes transforma¬ 
tion. In De Res. 6 , 1 , 2 Athenagoras describes the three cleansings and disso¬ 
lutions in the feeding of a living being, i.e. presentation, adhesion and assimi¬ 
lation or cooking, ingesting and emulsification (n&xpig, avadocug, )Xayaig) just as 
Galen describes them in Nat. fac. 2, 8, 11 Iff and 3, 13, 200. Athenagoras 
then describes the natural process of straining (i.e. drawing off the moisture 
from food) in the manner of Galen, Nat. fac. 1 , 15, 58 who compares the 
action of the kidneys to that of wicker strainers (xdkaQog) into which curdled 
milk is thrown during cheese-making. In De Res. 6 , 3 the stronger and weak¬ 
er elements in digestion are described in terms reminiscent of the interplay 
of rival forms in Plato, Phaedo 102d-106e, and Galen, Nat. fac. 1 , 10, 22 
who has the same metaphor explaining why meat is more nourishing to men 
than radishes. Then comes a description of the conversion of food in the belly 
into humours or juices (xvpol) which is similar to that of Galen who held it to 
be the work of many organs. 


‘ 3i Chrysippus, Stoic. vet. fr. 2, p. 5—7, 45—7, 59, 125; Seneca, Ep. 45, 6—10; 
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In De Res. 7, 1 Athenagoras states his belief in the resurrection of the body 
in these words: 

“In fact, even if one admits that food from such sources — let us use the normal term food 
— though contrary to nature, is broken up and transformed into one of the substances which 
are wet or dry or hot or cold, even so our opponents can gain no advantage from such conces¬ 
sions. Bodies which arise are reconstituted from their own parts. None of the things to which 
we have referred is such a part nor does it possess anything like the nature or function of a 
part. Moreover it will not remain permanently in the parts of the body now being nourished 
nor will it arise with the parts that arise; since in that state blood, phlegm, bile, or breath 
will make no further contribution to life. For then bodies will not need the nourishment 
they once needed, since the usefulness of what nourished them will disappear when these 
organisms have no further need of nourishment and have undergone dissolution”. 32 

In Galen’s system the opposites of wet and dry, hot and cold play an 
important role (De Aliment. 1). Galen too refers to the four humours of 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile (Nat. Horn. 1, 18) and this may have 
originally stood in Athenagoras’ text on which the apparatus criticus may be 
consulted. 

The above texts show that Athenagoras had a good knowledge of medical 
science to which he attempted to relate theology. Our suggestion is that he 
was familiar with Galen’s attempt to use his wide medical knowledge within 
a system of philosophy. Indeed it is possible that he knew some of Galen’s 
works or had knowledge of his medical and philosophical treatise. There were 
constant contacts between Rome and Alexandria which were facilitated by 
the well known trade route through Puteoli. Codices, like persons, were easily 
conveyed from the one city to the other. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
century after Athenagoras’ time there was little or no interest in Galen among 
Christians. Gregory Nyssen, in his sermon In Sanctum Pascha 33 , however 
draws on Galen’s medical theory. More significant is Nemesius of Emesa 
(late-fourth century) who had read deeply in the great physician and was 
profoundly influenced by his treatises. After Nemesius’ time John Philopo- 
nus 34 , a figure in the Alexandrian Christian philosophy of the sixth century, 
found support from Galen in refuting by philosophical arguments the Aristo¬ 
telian and Neoplatonic doctrine of the eternity of the world. This type of 
Christian philosophy was to influence profoundly Islamic religious thought. 
Athenagoras however anticipated this attempt by several centuries in his 
work De Resurrectione. Like Galen he opposed an uncritical faith that had no 
place for genuine knowledge. True Christianity for him was not only opposed 
to pagan polytheism but also to those Christians who opposed logic and 
scientific medicine. In this Athenagoras was a pioneer Christian thinker. 

32 Cf. also Augustine, Serm. 243, 7 and S. Thomas, IV Sent. 44, 1, 2, 3 ad 2. 

33 Ed. E. Gebhardt, Gregorii Nysseni Opera: Sermones , Pars I, Leiden 1962, p. 251—70. 

34 De aetemitate mundi contra Proclum, published in AD 529. 
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“Et quid ad haec” ait “audet Octavius, homo Plautinae prosapiae, ut pisto- 
rum praecipuus, ita postremus philosophorum?” (Oct. 14. 1) 

The most famous of the textual cruces in the Octavius of Minucius Felix 1 is 
located at 14. 1, in the final line of the young pagan Caeciliu8 , discourse. 
Caecilius ends triumphantly by flinging a taunt at the Christian protagonist 
Octavius: “Et quid 2 ad haec . . . audet Octavius, homo Plautinae prosapiae, 
ut pistorum praecipuus, ita postremus philosophorum?” The problem lies in 
the first two epithets, “homo Plautinae prosapiae” and “pistorum praeci¬ 
puus”. The main questions are, how do they fit Octavius, and what do they 
have to do with one another. Some scholars have believed that a proper 
explanation of the terms obviates the need of an emendation; others have 
believed that the trouble lies in 'pistorum , which they emend. My suggestion 
is that a simple one syllable correction of the first epithet must be made, so 
as to read “homo Placentinae prosapiae”. In my view, the manuscript 
reading “homo Plautinae prosapiae” fits the context of 14. 1 awkwardly, 
because Plautinae was substituted erroneously for Placentinae , which makes 
better sense and can be justified on several counts. 

Many scholars have maintained that the connection between “homo 
Plautinae prosapiae” and “pistorum praecipuus” is an allusion to the anec¬ 
dote recorded by Aulus Gellius, 3 that Plautus was forced at one period in 
his life to work in a mill because of bankruptcy. But the point of the tale is 
that Plautus, while living in difficult circumstances, composed three of his 
plays, as Naevius had done when in jail. There is no suggestion that Plautus 

1 Surveys of the literature on Oct. 14.1 may be found in E. Magaldi, “Della controversia 
su homo Plautinae prosapiae ecc.”, Didaskaleion 7 (1929), 41—52; in the annotated edition of 
M. Pellegrino, M. Minucii Felicis Octavius (Scrittori latini commentati per le scuole 173) 
(Turin, 1947), ad 14.1, pp. 114—116; in G. R6vay, “Pistorum Praecipuus. Un passo difficile 
nell Octavius di Minucio Felice”, Didaskaleion 1 (1923), 3—22. 

2 et qui is the reading of the Codex Parisinus 1661 (sate. IX) (“P”), the sole independent 
manuscript of the Octavius , in which the Octavius appears as an eighth book of Arnobius’ 
Adversus Nationes. et quid is the reading of the other extant manuscript, the Codex Bruxel- 
lensis 10847 ( saec . XI) (“B”), a corrected copy of “P”. ecquid is the commonly accepted 
emendation found in the edition of Ursinus (Rome, 1583). 

3 Gellius, N.A. 3.3.14, 15. 
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was ridiculed as the paragon of the miller, or that he epitomized poverty, 
illiteracy or rusticity. There is, furthermore, no ancient source that links 
Plautina prosapia with pistores. 

St. Jerome uses a similar term Plautina familial twice in his epistles to 
pillory his detractors. 4 5 Here the term denotes a vindictive, half-educated 
fault-finder, who makes a pretence of learning. It is obvious enough that 
such traits are not redolent of the urbane Octavius and, furthermore, have 
nothing to do with millers, with the life of Plautus, 6 or with the illiterate poor. 
Though prosapia is a broader term than familia , it is hard to see how Plau¬ 
tina prosapia could have a meaning basically different from that of Jerome’s 
Plautina familia. 

If Plautinae , however, is converted to read Placentinae, Octavius 14. 1 then 
contains a clear-cut allusion to Plautus’ Captivi 160-162. It must be stressed 
that the emergence in 14. 1 of a literary reminiscence argues in favor of the 
emendation, since the Octavius is, in large measure, a pastiche woven from 
literary evocations. 7 

The passage in the Captivi occurs toward the beginning of the play. Hegio 
compares the parasite Ergasilus’ supply of food to the disbanding and recruit¬ 
ing of an army. Ergasilus needs a large number of soldiers, says Hegio: 

multis et multigeneribus opus est tibi 

militibus: primumdum opus est Pistorensibus; 

eorum sunt aloquot genera Pistorensium: 

opus Panicis est, opus Placentinis quoque; ( Capt . 159—162) 

Pistorensibus is a pun on pistor and on Pistoria, the Etruscan town. 8 Of 
the several kinds of bakers, the two mentioned involve similar puns. Placen¬ 
tinis puns on placenta , a cake, and Placentia, the town in north Italy, the 
modem Piacenza. The soldiers of Placentia are hence styled “cake bakers”. 9 

The most significant feature of the emendation Placentinae is that it 
affords a natural, easily understood conceptual relationship between the 
first two epithets in 14. 1, so that the first clearly entails the second. This is 
demanded by the ut which links the first two epithets. Since the author gives 

4 Jerome may be using familia in the sense of a “troop of actors” as in Plautus Men. 
prol. 74. 

5 Hieron. Ep. 48.18 PL 22.508; Ep. 50.1 PL 22.512,3. 

6 The canine metaphors in Jerome’s epistles (above n. 5) suggest, however, that he was 
punning on the name Plautus, also the name of a species of dog. Cf. Plautus Casina 34, 
Festus, De signif. verb , p. 259 Lindsay. 

7 Descriptions of the intricate interweave of literary echoes found in many passages of the 
Octavius may be found in J. Beaujeu, Minucius Felix Octavius (Paris, 1964), p. xxiii; P. Mon- 
oeaux, Histaire litUraire de VAfrique chrttienne depuis les origines jusqu'd Vinvasion Arabs 
(Paris, 1901), I, 490. 

8 See the notes on Captivi 159—164 in W. M. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus (repr. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1961), pp. 161, 2. 

9 On the placentarii, the cake bakers, see M. Besnier, art. “pistor, pistrina”, Dar.-Sag. 4, 
pp. 498,9. 

5 Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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no explanation whatever of the connection existing between these two epi¬ 
thets, he implies thereby that the relationship of entailment expressed by ut 
is so obvious that it needs no elucidation. The first epithet must denote 
preeminence as a baker so unmistakeably that further explanation is redun¬ 
dant. But it is not at all clear why being a man of Plautine stock makes one a 
baker, much less an eminent baker. A man of the stock of Placentia, how¬ 
ever, would unquestionably be a prince of bakers, since the PlacerUini are a 
distinguished species of Pistorenses , the authority being Plautus, whose 
works were, doubtless, in great favor in third century Africa. 

In the case of the other two instances of vJt . .. ita correlatives in the 
Octavius, the lead-in statement is a paradox, which is resolved at once by 
the ensuing phrase. On the proposed reading homo Placentinae prosapiae , the 
paradox in 14. 1 would be resolved for the educated reader as soon as he 
read pistorum praecipuus. He would be aware that a man of the stock of 
Placentia was a prince of bakers, and that a baker was also the paragon of an 
unlettered man of low social rank , 11 the very charge which Caecilius had more 
than once leveled against the Christians . 12 The further question as to whether 
Octavius was also literally of Placentine stock raises an interesting possibi¬ 
lity that should not be dismissed out of hand . 13 

The fact that Cicero taunts Piso with being of Placentine stock 14 arid in the 
Brutus 1 * disparages the speech of a man from Placentia suggests strongly that 
Placentia betokened a general spirit of provincial rusticity beyond that 
inherent in its association with pistores. It is also instructive to observe that 
Octavius 14. 1 would be set within the traditions of Latin invective in Caeci- 
lius’ attack on his opponent’s place of origin and occupation . 16 

A special requisite for any viable emendation of 14. 1 is that it preserve 


Oct. 30. 3; 40.1. 

11 Several scholars have presented effective cases for connecting pistorum praecipuus 
with Octavius. In general, the arguments and documentation run as follows: 1. Bakers were 
despised for a trade that epitomized physical drudgery: Cic. Att. 2. 1.9; Rose. Am. 46. 134; 
Orig. c. Cels. 4. 47; Plaut. Pers. 420; Quint. 1.0. 9. 3. 72; Suet. Aug. 4. 2;Tert. deCor. 13. 8. 
2. Some ancient writers portray the baker's life as being at the opposite pole from that of the 
philosopher: Cic. de Orat. 1. 46; 2. 144; Gellius NA 16. 19; Sen. Ep. 90. 22. 3. Christians 
were associated with pistores ; Porphyry adv. Christ, frg. 13 (Hamack); Apul. Met. 9. 14. 

12 Oct. 5. 4; 12. 7. 

13 It may be significant that two fifth century Christian bishops of Numidia have names 
that suggest some connection with Placentia: Placentinus, a Catholic bishop of Madauros, 
and PlacentiuB, a participant in the Synod of Mileve, mentioned by Augustine (Ep. 176 PL 
33. 763). See W. Ensslin, arts. “Placentinus" and “Placentius (2)" RE 20,2 col. 1910, 6—16 
and 23—32, respectively; R. Hanslik, art. “Placentia", RE 20,2 col. 1907, 34—36. For the 
probable North African provenance of the Octavius , see Monceauz (above n. 7) I, 466. For 
the inscriptions on which appear the same names as those of the interlocutors of the Octa¬ 
vius, see Beaujeu (above n. 7), p. xxvi. 

14 In Pisonem 23. 63; 27. 09. 

to Brut. 171, 2. 

16 Consult R. G. M. Nisbet, ed., M. TuUi Ciceronis in L. Calpurnium Pisonem Oratio 
(Oxford, 1901), pp. 192-7. 
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the line’s striking alliteration in “p”. The conjecture Placentinae is not only 
compatible with the alliteration of that section but draws impressive support 
from it as well. In Minucius’ imitation of certain classical lines, the suspicion 
arises that he recreates the coloring of the original not only in content or 
through direct verbal borrowing, but that he is at pains to transfer to his 
work elaborate variations on stylistic features found,in his source. 17 Captivi 
159-162 appears to have left its mark upon the alliterative patterns of 
Octavius 14. 1. In both passages we find the same run of “t”s, 18 the same 
merging into stronger alliteration in “p”, the same exaggeration of the allite¬ 
ration in “p” to the point of being comic. 

The reading Placentinae prosapiae produces an especially happy synthesis 
with three motifs that recur throughout the dialogue. 19 In Captivi 161 the 
Placentini are burlesque soldiers recruited to supply Ergasilus with food. An 
allusion in 14. 1 to these soldiers would fit neatly into the tissue of mock 
military motifs that begins in the prologue when Caecilius proposes to 
“deliver an assault in philosophy’’. 20 In 8. 3 Caecilius assails the Christians 
for making an attack on the gods; and in the same passage he refers to the 
charge of the case that he has undertaken. 21 Again in 14. 1 we meet very 
similar military language. 22 And as the dialogue concludes, Octavius is said 
to have disarmed his opponents with their own weapons. 23 

A more general spirit of comedy is apparent in the Octavius as the scene is 
laid in the proem for the central debate. The umpire Minucius seats himself 
between Caecilius and Octavius in order to separate the squabbling oppo¬ 
nents. 24 Again of a comic complexion is the portrayal in 14. 1 of Caecilius 
triumphantly beaming, claiming a premature victory over Octavius. This is 
followed in 14. 2 by Minucius admonishing Caecilius with the words parce 
in eum plaudite, which suggest the familiar appeal plaudite that ends many 


17 See, for example, my essay “Tacitus’ Dialogue as a Source of Minucius Felix* Octavius”, 
CPh 69,2 (1974), 104, 5 for the apparent imitation in Oct . 7. 5, 6 of a conflation of Cicero’s 
de Natura Deorum 2. 7 and Tacitus* Dialogue 12. 5, in which Minucius seems to be imitating 
the striking four-member asyndeta of Cicero in a series of three-member asyndeta. There 
may also be subtle imitation of the sound pattern portendi, praedici ... portenta, prodigia 
(Nat. D. 2. 7) in Minucius* poetarum, praedicta (7. 5). 

18 If Minucius is indeed imitating the alliterative patterns of the Captivi , support would 
be lent to the authenticity of the “t** in et qui of the manuscript reading of “P” rather than 
to the emendation of Ursinus ecquid. One would then choose the reading et quid , which 
appears in the manuscript “B**. See n. 2 above. 

19 For recurrences of motifs in the Octavius , consult C. Becker, Der Octavius des Minucius 
Felix (Munich, 1967), pp. 9, 63, 73, 74. 

20 Oct . 4. 4: “... conserere sapientiam”. 

21 Oct. 8.3: “homines (sustinebitis enim me impetum susceptae actionis liberius exeren- 
tem) homines ... grassari in deos non ingemescendum est?** 

22 Oct. 14.1: “Sic Caecilius renidens (nam indignationis eius tumorem effusae orationis 
impetus relaxaverat)...” 

23 Oct. 39: “.. . malevolos isdem illis quibusarmantur,philosophorumtelisretudisset.. .*’ 

24 Oct. 4. 6. 

6* 
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Plautine dramas. 25 Against such a background a direct allusion to a line of 
Plautus would be germane indeed. 

Twice in the course of his speech 26 Caecilius berates the Christians for 
being a rustic, uneducated people and at the same time underscores the fact 
that they have no business meddling in philosophical questions. The epithets 
which Caecilius applies to Octavius in 14. 1 pistorum praecipuus and postre- 
mus philosophorum create the same antithesis in more pointed language. 
The use of homo Placentinae prosapiae, with its overtones of rustic provin¬ 
cialism, would find a congenial place in such a context. 

How then, it may be asked, could Placentinae have become mistaken in 
the manuscripts for Plautinae 2 . Two conjectures seem to be reasonable. 27 
In the manuscript “P” abbreviated words are common in which there are 
omissions of one or more syllables occurring in the middle of words. 28 It 
seems likely that Placentinae may have been written Platinae, 29 and easily 
confused by a scribe with Plaviinae. 

It is quite normal for manuscripts of all periods to have marginal notes 
referring to classical authors mentioned in the text. At some point in the 
chain of lost manuscripts 30 written from the third to the ninth centuries a 
marginal note may well have referred the reader to Plautus’ Captivi and 
have furthered the very natural confusion between Plautinus and Placen - 
tinus . 


25 Amph. 1146, Aain. 906, Cure, 729, Men, 1162, Mil, 1437, Perea 857, Poen. 1422, 
Stick, 775, Trin, 1189, True, 967. This point was made by J. Stiglmayr, “Zur Prioritat des 
Octavius des Minucius Felix gegenuber dem Apologeticum Tertullians”, ZKTh 37 (1913), 
231 n. 1. 

26 See n. 12 above. 

27 Latin’s evolution into the Romance languages may have also introduced confusion 
into the manuscript tradition. By vocalization and elision intervocalic “c”, as in Placentinu8 f 
may become a “g” and then further develop to 0 . See V. Vaananen, Introduction au latin 
vulgaire, 2nd ed., (Paris 1967), pp. 58, 60. 

28 See A. Reifferscheid, Amobii Adversus Nationes Libri VII (CSEL IV) (Vienna, 1875), 
pp. viii, ix; M. Pellegrino, M. Minucii Felicia Octavius (Turin, 1963), pp. xii, xiii. 

29 Either cen was omitted, or en was omitted and the remaining ct was confused with t, as 
is attested in the manuscript. See Reifferscheid (above n. 28), p. viii. 

30 See the discussion of manuscripts that likely preceded “P” in C. Marchesi, “Per una 
nuova edizione di Arnobio”, RFIC 60 (1932), pp. 485—488, and in Reifferscheid (above 
n. 28), pp. viii—xii. 
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In his work on Graeco-Roman biography, in a long note near the end 
of the book, Frederic Leo expressed the following opinion about Jerome’s 
De viris illustribus^ : “Considering that the Suetonian title appears here 
again and as I had not mentioned it before, I now seize the opportunity of 
saying a word about Jerome’s De viris Ulustribus. In spite of the refer¬ 
ence to Suetonius and his predecessors and though, at first sight, some 
chapters produce the impression of scientific research, the book is more 
like Hesychius 2 than Suetonius, both for its epitome character, revealed in 
the whole part up to Eusebius (c. 81) by comparison with his Ecclesia¬ 
stical History , and for the composition of the list of works, which is always 
interrupted by et multa alia and similar expressions. These lists represent 
the main part, which is preceded by personal information, while the last 
part consists of chronological details of death and age; this happens chiefly 
for the longest passages, none of which reach the greatest of Suetonius’ biogra¬ 
phies De poetis in subject or style; the short chapters, especially the last 
ones, are similar to the method Suetonius uses with the less-known gram¬ 
marians and rhetoricians.” 

I can only agree with the view of Leo, who rightly defined the limits of 
Jerome’s pretension, expressed in the Prologus 3 , to write along with his 
work another work comparable not only with Suetonius’s analogous work, 
but with Cicero’s Brutus as well. And Leo’s opinion has been substantially 
confirmed by the closeexamination of the Hieronymian sources by Sy chowski 4 , 

1 Die griechisch-romische Biographic nach ihrer literarischen Form, Leipzig, 1901 (re¬ 
print Hildesheim, 1965), n. 2 pp. 311—312; about the problem of the title of the Hierony¬ 
mian work and the homonymous Suetonian one see G. Brugnoli, Studi suetoniani, Lecce, 
1968, especially II titolo De viris illustribus, pp. 39—60. 

2 About Hesychius and his work see Leo’s same work, pp. 30—31. 

3 See E. C. Richardson, Hieronymus liber de viris illustribus, “Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur”, 14,1, Leipzig, 1896, Prologus, pp. 1—2; for 
the history of the text and its ample tradition see A. Feder, Studien zum Schriftstellerkata- 
log des heiligen Hieronymus, Freiburg, 1927 and B. Lambert, Bibliotheca Hieronymiana 
manuscripta. La tradition manuscrite des oeuvres de Saint J6r6me, “Instrumenta Patri- 
stica”, 4, Steenbrugge, II, 1969, p. 429ff. 

* Hieronymus als Litterarhistoriker. Eine quellenkritische Untersuchung der Schiift 
des hi. Hieronymus “De viris illustribus”, “Kirchengeschichtliche Studien“, II, 2, Munster, 
1894. 
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by Bemouilli 5 and, more recently, by Courcelle 6 : the De viris illustribus 
is a composite work, in which dependance on Eusebius predominates in the 
chapter 1-78, while in the following 79-135 the personal information pro¬ 
vided by Jerome is extremely short and summary, even though important. 

Therefore, if we want to identify the biographical method of Jerome, we 
cannot deny that Suetonius represents the model which the De viris illu¬ 
stribus constantly aims at, and not only the Suetonius of the similar bio¬ 
graphical work 7 , but also the writer famous for his historical and learned 
researches, that Jerome must have known very well. 

The recent reconstruction of Suetonius’s personality by Francis Della 
Corte 8 confirms the existence of many affinities between the two writers. 

In the first place the religious conception of history, typical of Suetonius, 
who thinks the Romans are instruments of Fate and must not be religionum 
contemptores if they want to keep away from divine punishments, presents 
many points of contact with the similar conception of several Christian 
writers (suffice it to think of the main theme of Lactantius’s De mortibus 
persecutorum !). 9 

The anecdotical interest and the realistic taste that characterize the 
Suetonian narrative are also present in many chapters of the De viris illustri¬ 
bus of Jerome, who, like Suetonius, shows a typical tendency to malicious 
and polemical detail. 10 

With specific regard to the individual biographies, we can say that Jerome 
completely imitated the Suetonian method that, according to Ausonius, 
follows the strict quadripartition in nomina , res gestae , vita , obit us, with a 
treatment per species , that is by stated categories, and not per tempora, by 
the ancient chronological method of the Annalists. 11 

Analyzing the 135 chapters of De viris illustribus , the species , that form its 
structure, can be grouped into the following twelve, that I enumerate, indi¬ 
cating their frequency from nomina (135 times) to synchronisms (11 times) 
and with the following detailed list of each writer mentioned by Jerome: 


5 Der Schriftstellerkatalog des Hieronymus. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristli- 
chen Literatui, Freiburg-Leipzig, 1895. 

6 Les lettres grecques en Occident. De Macrobe k Cassiodore, 2nd ed., Paris, 1948, pp. 
67-115. 

7 See A. Rostagni, Svetonio “De poetis” e biografi minori, Turin, 1944, and F. Della 
Corte, Svetonio “Grammatici e retori”, 3rd ea., Turin, 1968; see a selection of Suetonian 
and Hieronymian corresponding passages in Bemouilli, op. cit., pp. 78—79. 

8 Svetonio eques Romanus, 2nd ed., Florence, 1967. 

9 See Della Corte, op. cit., especially the third chapter La “religio” dei Cesari, and the re¬ 
marks on Suetonius’s attitude towards the Jewish and Christian religions on pp. 73—76. 

10 See Della Corte, op. cit., pp. 132,145 and 159 (for the realism); p. 94 (for the tendency 
to malicious polemic); as regards Jerome, suffice it to hint at the short and ambiguous jud¬ 
gement on Ambrose of chapter 125 (see A. Paredi, S. Gerolamo e S. Ambrogio, “Melanges 
E. Tisserant”, 5, Vatican City, 1964, pp. 183—198). 

11 See Della Corte, op. cit., p. 193 and n. 4. 
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1. nomina 

135 times 

2. scripta 

135 times 

3. officia 

107 times 

4. aetas 

105 times 

5. obitus 

38 times 

6. patria 

32 times 

7. scribendi genus 

19 times 

8. parenUs 

15 times 

9. martyrium 

16 times 

10. studia 

14 times 

11. septdtura 

12 times 

12. synchronisms 

11 times 


As you can see, the Suetonian distribution could not have been followed 
more faithfully, even with the necessary adaptations (for instance martyr¬ 
dom separated from death); and there are also various affinities, that we 
find in the two writers: like Suetonius, Jerome places the Index of the writers 
mentioned before the chapters; as Suetonius does not name living writers, 
for instance Tacitus, so Jerome does not mention his contemporaries, for 
instance Augustin, or he speaks about them in quite a modest way; Jerome 
is similar to Suetonius in the determination of the name or the names of the 
individual writers, in the discovery of particular chronological combinations 
between different personages or episodes, in the frequent quotation of illu¬ 
strious authors (for instance Cicero in Suetonius, biblical and patristic 
passages in Jerome). 12 

But the De viris illustribus presents a greater affinity, not to say nearly an 
identity, with another of Jerome’s works, written about ten years earlier: 
his translation and Latin adaptation of Eusebius’s Chronica , 13 

By comparison of the De viris illustribus with the information we have on 
the Christian writers of the Chronica , I reached the following statement: 


12 See Jerome's De viris illustribus, ed. Richardson, p. 2 ff. and Suetonius's De gramma- 
ticis et rhetoribus, ed. Della Corte, Introduction, p. XXVIIff., on the Index; as regards the 
other affinities, they are very numerous and appear by a simple comparison of the two 
writers' works. 

13 More correctly df the second pait of it, that Jerome continued until 378 A.D., while the 
composition of the De viris illustrihus, as appears from Prologus, goes back to 392 A.D.; 
I cite the Chronica in the second edition of R. Helm, Eusebius Werke, 7, Die Chronik des 
Hieronymus, Berlin, 1956. 
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TABULA VIRORUM ILLUSTRIUM QUI A HIERONYMO NUNCUPANTUR 
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4- 

4- 

4- 




80. Lactantius 

4- 


4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 




81. Eusebius episcopus 

+ 



4- 

4- 

4- 



4- 

82. Reticius 

+ 



4- 

4* 

4- 
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SCRIPTORES 

NOMINA 

PARENTES 

PATRIA 

• 

< 

HH 

Q 

D 

H 

CO 

OFFICIA 

AETAS 

SCRIPTA 

SCRIBENDI 

GENUS 

OBITUS 

83. Methodius 

4- 




4- 

4 - 

4- 


4- 

84. Iuvencus 

4- 


4- 


4- 

+ 

4- 



85. Eustathius 

4- 


4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 

86. Mareellus 

+ 




4- 

4- 

4- 



87. Athanasius 

+ 




4- 

4- 

4 - 


4- 

88. Antonius 

+ 




4- 

4- 

4- 



89. Basilius episcopus 

4- 



4- 

4- 

4 - 

4 - 



90. Theodorus 

+ 




4 - 

4- 

4- 

4 - 


91. Eusebius alius episcopus 

+ 




4- 

4- 

-u 


4- 

92. Triphylius 

+ 




4- 

-L 

4 - 



93. Donat us haeresiarches 

_u 




4- 

4 - 

4- 



94. Asterius 

+ 





4 - 

4 - 



95. Lucifer 

4 - 




4- 

4- 

-u 


4- 

96. Eusebius alius episcopus 

4- 


4 - 


4 - 

4- 

4 - 


4- 

97. Fortunatianus 

4- 


4 - 


4- 

4- 

4 - 



98. Acacius 

4 - 




+ 

4 - 

4 - 



99. Serapion episcopus 

4 - 




4- 

4 - 

4- 



100. Hilarius 

+ 




4- 

-L 

4 - 


4- 

101. Victorinus rhetor 

+ 


4 - 


4 - 

4 - 

4 - 



102. Titus 

+ 




4- 

+ 

4 - 


4- 

103. Damasus 

+ 




4- 

4 - 

4 - 


4- 

104. Apollinaris episcopus 

4- 

4 - 

4- 

4 - 

4- 

4- 

4 - 


4 - 

105. Gregorius episcopus 

+ 


4- 


4- 


4- 

4 - 


106. Pacianus 

+ 




4- 

4- 

4- 

-L. 

4 - 

107. Photinus 

4- 


4- 


4- 

4- 

4 - 



108. Phoebadius 

4- 




4- 


4 - 



109. Didymus 

+ 


4 - 




4- 



110. Optatus 

-f 


4 - 


4 - 

-U 

4 - 



111. Acilius 

_J- 

4- 

4 - 



4- 

4 - 


4 - 

112. Cyrillus episcopus 

4 - 




4- 

4 - 

+ 



113. Euzoius 

4 - 



4 - 

4- 

+ 

4- 



114. Epiphanius 

4 - 




4- 


4- 

4 - 


115. Ephrem 

4 - 




4 - 

4- 

4- 

4 - 


116. Basilius alius episcopus 

4 - 




4 - 

4 - 

-4 


4- 

117. Gregorius alius episcopus 

+ 




+ 

4- 

4 - 

4 - 

4- 

118. Lucius 

4- 




4 - 

4- 

4 - 



119. Diodorus episcopus 

4 - 




4- 


4 - 

4 - 


120. Eunomius 

4 - 




4 - 


4* 



121. Priscillianus 

4- 




4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 

122. Latronianus 

4 - 


4 - 



4 - 

4- 

4- 

4 - 

123. Tiberianus 

4 - 


4 - 




4 - 

4 - 


124. Ambrosius episcopus 

4- 




4 - 


-4 



125. Euagrius episcopus 

4- 




4- 


4- 




5 

6 
HH 

3 


+ 


< 

P 

H 

P 
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H 

CO 


+ 


+ 


00 

D 

S 
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HH 
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&H 
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4- 
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126. Ambrosias 

127. Maximus episcopus 

128. Gregorius alius episcopus 

129. Iohannes presbyter 

130. Gelasius 

131. Theotimus 

132. Dexter 

133. Amphilochius 

134. Sophronius 

135. Hieronymus 


+ 


+ 



+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



+ + 


+ 

+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 


-u 


+ 

+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 





-r 

+ 

-I- 

+ 


-1- 

+ 


Cited writers 

in the Chronica 

in De v.i. 

absent in the Chronica 

Greek j 

54 

102 

48 

Latin 

18 

33 

15 

Addition 

72 

135 

63 


According to these statistics, over half the writers cited in the De viris 
illustribus were already present in the Chronica , and it is interesting to compare 
each passage to grasp the characteristics of Jerome’s biographical method. 14 

In the first place in both works care for the chronology is constant and 
fundamental and while it is satisfied in the former by the insertion of each 
writer in the progressive list of the Olympiads, in the latter it appears in the 
exact indication of the emperor’s name and of the most significant coinciden¬ 
ces between personages and episodes of particular importance. 

Here are some interesting examples that I have chosen. 


Chronica (Helm, p. 179) 
ad 01. 205, 2=42 A.D. 

Petrus apostolus cum primum Antioche- 
nam ecclesiam fundasset, Romam mittitur, 
ubi evangelium praedicans XXV annis 
eiusdem urbis episcopus perseverat. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 6): 
c. J,1.22//. 

Simon Petrus ... princeps apostolorum, 
post episcopatum Antiochensis eccle- 
siae ... Romam pergit ibique viginti 
quinque annis cathedram sacerdotalem 
tenuit usque ad ultimum annum Neronis, 
id est quartum decimum. 


14 Citing from the Helm's and Richardson's editions, I mention for the Chronica the page, 
the reference to the Olympiad and the corresponding date; for the De viris illustribus, the 
page, the chapter and the initial line. As for Suetonius, so for the Chronica, Bernoulli, op. 
cit. pp. 164—165, compared some passages of the De viris illustribus, but without extending 
and going deeply into the whole of the two Hieronymian works, also because his research is 
only limited to chapters 1—78, that depend substantially on Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History. 
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As you can see, the simple indication of the Chronica receive a further 
confirmation by the coincidence of the twenty-fifth year of Peter’s episco¬ 
pate with the fourteenth year of Nero’s empire, corresponding to 68 A.D. 
(see the Chronica, Helm p. 185, ad 01. 211, 4: “Petrus et Paulus gloriose 
Romae occubuerunt”). In addition, the sentences of the De viris illustribus 
that comprise the same information of the Chronica about Peter, suffered 
some variations by Jerome: Petrus apostolus has become Simon Petrus 
princeps apostolorum (with the exact indication of the two names and the 
high office); the information of the institution of the Church of Antioch 
(cum primum Antiochenam ecclesiam fundasset) disappears in the next work, 
becoming a simple chronological detail (post episcopatum Antiochensis eccle- 
siae); instead of Petrus Romam mittitur, Jerome writes Petrus Romam pergit . 


Chronica (Helm, p. 191) 
ad 01.217, 4=92 A.D. 
Tertius Romanae ecclesiae episcopus 
praefuit Clemens annis IX. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 16) 
c. 15,1.30 ff. 

Clemens ... quart us post Petrum Romae 
episcopus, si quidem secundus Linus fuit, 
tertius Anencletus, tametsi plerique Lati- 
norum secundum post Apostolum putent 
fuisse Clementem ... 


The information of the De viris illustribus discusses critically the exact 
place of Clement among Peter’s successors and determines the date of his 
death, quoting the third year of Trajan, that corresponds to 99 A.D. (see 
the Chronica, Helm p. 193 =ad 01. 219, 3). 


Chronica (Helm, pp. 218—219) 
ad 01. 257,4 = 252 A.D. 
Romanae ecclesiae episcopatum post 
Fabiani gloriosam mortem XX suscipit 
Cornelius annis II, qui et ipse martyrio 
coronatus est. Extant ad eum Cypriani 
VIII epistulae. 


De v.i. (Richardson, pp. 37—38) 
c. 66,1. 27ff. 

Cornelius, Romanae urbis episcopus, ad 
quern octo Cypriani extant epistulae, 
scripsit Epistvlam ad Fabium, Antiochenae 
ecclesiae episcopum, et aliam De Novatiano 
et de his qui lapsi sunt, tertiam De gestis 
synodi, quartam Ad eundem Fabium valde 
prolixam et Novatianae haereseos causas et 
anathema continentem. Rexit ecclesiam 
sub Gallo et Volusiano annis duobus; cui 
ob Cbristi martyrio coronato successit Lu¬ 
cius. 


The sixty-sixth chapter of the De viris illustribus, that I have quoted in 
full, clearly shows the same structure as the brief information given by the 
Chronica, in which Jerome inserted the list of Cornelius’s several letters and, 
at the end, the indication of the two emperors. 

Beside the cases of chronological determination, the De viris illustribus 
presents many amplifications and additions compared with the simple de¬ 
tails of the Chronica. 

A significant example is offered at the beginning of both works. 

In the Praefatio of his translation of Eusebius’s Chronica Jerome says 
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“A Troia usque ad vicesimum Constantini annum nunc addita, nunc ad- 
mixta sunt plurima, quae de Tranquillo et ceteris illustribus historicis 
curiosissime excerpsi” (Helm, p. 6). Analogously, in the Prologus of the De 
viris illustribus Suetonius is twice mentioned: that is, at the beginning 
(Richardson, p. 1,1.1: “Hortaris, Dexter, ut Tranquillum sequens . . .”) and 
again at the end of a detailed list of Greek and Latin biographers, his prede¬ 
cessors (Richardson, ib., 1. 6ff.: “Fecerunt quidem hoc idem apud Graecos 
Hermippus peripateticus, Antigonus Carystius, Satyrus doctus vir et longe 
omnium doctissimus Aristoxenus musicus; apud Latinos autem Varro, 
Santra, Nepos, Hyginus et, ad cuius nos exemplum vis provocare, Tran- 
quillus ,, ). Even though, as Courcelle says 15 , Jerome did not know these bio¬ 
graphers directly, but only by name and through Suetonius, from whom he 
borrowed them, explicit quotation of them appears in the De viris illustribus, 
while in the Chronica the indication of the several sources is quite general. 

Chapters 53 and 67, dedicated to Tertullian and Cyprian, are the most 
significant examples as regards the amplification of short information of the 
Chronica. 


Chronica (Helm, p. 212) 
ad 01. 246,4=208 A.D. 
Tertullianus Afer, centurionis proconsu 
laris filius, omnium ecclesiarum sermone 
celebratur. 


De v.i. (Richardson, pp. 31—32) 
c. 53,1.15 ff. 

Tertullianus presbyter nunc demum pri¬ 
mus post Victorem et ApolIonium Latino- 
rum ponitur, provinciae Africae, civitatis 
Carthaginiensis, patre centurione proconsu¬ 
lar!. Hie acris et vehementis ingenii, sub 
Severo principe et Antonino Caracalla ma- 
xime floruit multaque scripsit volumina 
quae, quia nota sunt plurimis, praetermitti- 
mus. Vidi ego quendam Paulum Concordiae 
(oppidum Italiae) senem, qui se beati Cypri- 
ani iam grandis aetatis notarium, cum ipse 
admodum esset adulescens, Romae vidisse 
diceret referretque sibi, solitum numquam 
Cypriani absque Tertulliani lectione unam 
praeterisse diem ac sibi crebro dicere: “Da 
magistrum”, Tertullianum videlicet signifi- 
cans. Hie usque ad mediam aetatem presby¬ 
ter eedesiae, invidia postea et contumeliis 
clericorum Romanae ecclesiae ad Montani 
dogma delapsus, in multis libris novae pro- 
phetiae meminit. Special iter autem adver- 
sum ecclesiam texuit volumina De pudicitia, 
De persecutions, De ieiuniis, De monogamia, 
De exstasi libros sex, et septimum quern Ad- 
versus Apollonium composuit, ferturque 
vixisse usque ad decrepitam aetatem et 
multa quae non extant opuscula edidisse. 


15 Op. cit., p. 67; about these authors and the different problems on the Greek-Latin 
biography see Rostagni, op. cit., Introduction, pp. XII—XVIII. 
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This is one of the most interesting chapters of the De viris illustribus, both 
because, as Sychowski showed 16 , it is wholly independent from Eusebius’s 
History , and especially because it illustrates some characteristic aspects of 
Jerome’s style and personality. 

In fact, the information of Cyprian’s old secretary and the record of him 
derives from the taste of the unusual and important anecdote, frequent also 
in Suetonius; the direct charge against the Roman clergy for Tertullian’s 
apostasy from the “Church” (that is the Catholic Church, without any 
determination if Carthaginian or Roman, in opposition to Montanus’s sect) 
alludes clearly for the personal circumstances that forced Jerome, after the 
death of Pope Damasus, to quit Rome and Italy for ever. 

The amplification of the short details of the Chronica about Cyprian for 
the sixty-seventh chapter of the De viris illustribus is more modest but not 
less interesting. 

Chronica (Helm, p. 220) 
ad 01. 259,1=257 A.D. 

Cyprianus primum rhetor, deinde pres¬ 
byter, ad extremum Carthaginiensis episco- 
pus martyrio coronatur. 


cutione octava, eo die quo Romae Cornelius, 
sed non eodem anno. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 38) 
c. 67,1 . 7//. 

Cyprianus Afer primum gloriose r he tori- 
cam docuit, exinde suadente presbytero 
Caecilio, a quo et cognomentum sortitus 
est, Christianus factus, omnem substantiam 
suam pauperibus erogavit ac post non mul- 
tum temporis adlectus in presbyterium etiam 
episcopus Carthaginiensis constitutes est. 
Huius ingenii superfluum est indicem texere, 
cum sole clariora sint eius opera. Passus est 
sub Valeriano et Gallieno principibus perse- 


If the chronological determination of Cyprian’s martyrdom is exact, the 
surname Caecilius is not, because Jerome mistakenly confused it with 
Caecilianus, mentioned in the Vita et passio Cypriani , written by Pontius and 
very well known to Jerome 17 ; this confusion derived from the tendency, 
characteristic also of Suetonius’s biographical method, to indicate and 
explain the origin of all the possible names of the writers cited; Jerome had 
made the same mistake before in the fifth chapter about Paulus: “Cumque 
primum ad praedicationem eius Sergius Paulus, proconsul Cypri, credidisset, 
ab eo, quod eumChristi fidei subegerat, sortitus est nomen . . (Richardson, 
p. 9, 1. 26ff.). 

The short information of the Chronica on Anatolius offers Jerome the 
opportunity for the detailed list of the philosophorum disciplinary mentioned 
however in a wrong order (quadrivius not after trivius) and without one of 
them, “music”: 


16 Op. cit., p. 140ff. 

17 See Sychowski, op. cit., p. 161. 
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Chronica (Helm, p. 223) 
ad 01 264, 3=279 A.D. 
Anatolius Laodicenus episeopus philoso- 
phorum disciplinis eruditus plurimo ser- 
mone celebratur. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 40) 
c. 73,1.18 ff. 

Anatolius Alexandrinus, Laodiceae Syriae 
episeopus, sub Probo et Caro imperatoribus 
floruit, mirae doctrinae vir in arithmetica, 
geometrica, astronomia, grammatica, rheto¬ 
ri ca, dialectica. Cuius ingenii magnitudinem 
de volumine quod Super pascha composuit et 
De decern libris arithmetical institutions intel- 
ligere possumus. 


The details of the Chronica about Iuvencus do not appear more detailed 
in the De viris iUustribus , but they are very important because of their old 
age and they are the only source for the poet’s biography: 


Chronica (Helm, p. 232) 
ad 01. 277,1=329 A.D. 
Iuvencus presbyter natione Hispanus 
evangelia heroicis versibus explicat. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 44) 
c. 84,1. 5ff. 

Iuvencus, nobilissimi genere Hispanus, 
presbyter, quattuor Evangelia hexametris 
versibus paene ad verbum transferens, quat¬ 
tuor libros composuit et nonnulla eodem 
metro ad sacramentorum ordinem pertinen- 
tia. Floruit sub Constantino principe. 


It is interesting to note that a great deal of the amplifications of the De 
viris iUustribus derive from short expressions which have become fixed for¬ 
mulas in the Chronica to indicate the dxfjtrj of a writer in general. They are 
nearly always the following: 


“clarus habetur”: Chr. (Helm, p. 171: ad 01.198, 1 =13 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p. 15: c. 12,1.17 f.) for the philosopher Sotion; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 206: ad 01. 237, 3=171 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p. 23: c. 27, 1. 4ff.) for Dionysius of Corinth; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 231: ad 01. 276, 3=327 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p. 42 : c. 79,1.13ff.) for Arnobius; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 248: ad 01. 288, 4 = 376 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p. 51: c. 116, 1. 22ff.) for Basilius of Caesarea; 

“insignia habetur”: Chr. (Helm p. 206: ad 01. 237, 2 = 170 A.D.) and Dev.i. (Richardson, 
p. 22: c. 26,1. 27ff.) for Apollinaris of Hierapolis; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 208: ad 01. 240, 2 = 182 A.D.) and Dev.i. (Richardson, 
p. 25: c. 36, 1. 6ff.) for Iren a e us; 

Chr. (Hehn, p. 211: ad 01. 243, 3 = 195 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richard¬ 
son, p. 29: cc. 43, 44 and 45, 1.6ff.) for Theophilus, Bacchylus and 
Polycrates; 

“agnoscitur”: Chr. (Helm, p. 193: ad 01. 219,1=97 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 

p. 16: c. 14,1. 25ff.) for Iustus of Tiberias; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 206: ad01. 237, 4=172 A. D.) and Dev.i. (Richardson, 
p. 23: c. 29,1. 23ff.) for Tatianus; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 212: ad 01. 245,4 = 204 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p.24: c. 31, 1.10 ff.) for Musanus; 

Chr. (Helm, p. 232: ad 01.276,4 =328 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, p. 
46: c. 93,1.12ff.) for the heretic Donatus; 

Chr< (Helm, p. 246 :ad 01. 288,1 =373 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p. 52: c. 120,1. 26ff.) for Eunomius; 
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“notus efficitur”: Chr. (Helm, p. 206: ad 01. 237, 4 = 172 A.D.) and De v.i. (Richardson, 
p. 24: c. 33,1. 20 //.) for Bardesanes; 

“divertissimus habetur”: Chr. (Helm, p. 211: ad 01. 243, 2 = 194 A.D.) and De v.i. (Ri¬ 
chardson, p. 26: cc. 36 and 38, 1.4ft.) for Pantaenus and Cle¬ 
mens of Alexandria. 

These and other similar expressions are generally replaced in the text of 
the corresponding chapter of the De viris illustribvs by formulas such as 
“claruit” (for instance c. 27, 1. 13 for Dionysius of Corinth); “docuit” (for 
instance c. 79, 1. 14 for Amobius) and especially “floruit” (for instance c. 53, 
1. 19 for Tertullian; c. 54, 1. 16 for Origen; c. 81, 1. 17, for Eusebius of 
Caesarea; c. 91, p. 45, 1. 3 for Eusebius of Emesa). 

Many examples of similar formulas, present in both Jerome’s works, 
explain themselves as linguistic counterdrawings from their Greek source, 
for instance: Eusebius, Chronica, II, p. 154 18 : 

IlavXog . diofuog eig ' Pd) firp> bmipnerai 

Jerome, Chronica, Helm p. 182 =ad 01. 208, 4 = 56 A.D.: 

Paulus ... vinctus Romam mittitur; 

Jerome, De v.i., Richardson, p. 10: c. 5,1. 4: 

Paulus ... Romam vinctus mittitur. 

Compared with the amplifications of contents, the cases of synthesis of 
more information of the Chronica in only one text of the De viris illustribus 
are very much less numerous. 

A significant example is offered by the eighty-seventh chapter on Atha¬ 
nasius, that abridges and synthetizes five different pieces of information of 
the Chronica. 

Chronica (Helm, p. 232) 
ad 01. 277, 2=330 A.D. 

Alexandriae XIX ordinatur episcopus 
Athanasius. 

Chronica (Helm, p. 234) 
ad 01. 279,3=339 A.D. 

... impietas Ariana Constantii regis ... 
primum Athanasium, deinde omnes non suae 
partis episcopos persecuta eat. 

Chronica (Helm, p. 236) 
adOl. 280,3 = 343 A.D. 

A quo (bcI. Maximino Treverorum epis- 
copo) Athanasius Alexandriae episcopus, 
cum a Constantio quaereretur ad poenam, 
honorific© sumptus eat. 

Chronica (Helm, p. 236) 
ad 01. 281,2 = 346 A.D. 

Athanasius ad Constantis litteras Alexan¬ 
drian! regreditur. 


18 See A. Schoene, Eusebii Chronicorum libri duo, 2nd ed., I (1875) and II (1866), ana¬ 
static reprint, Dublin-Zurich, 1967. 


De v.i. (Richardson, pp. 44-45) 
c.87,1.27ff. 

Athanasius, Alexandriae urbis episcopus, 
multa Arianorum perpessus insidiis, ad Con- 
stantem, Galliarum principem, fugit, unde 
reversus cum litteris et rursus post mortem 
illius fugatus usque ad Ioviani imperium 
latuit, a quo recepta ecclesia sub Valente 
moritur. Feruntur eius Adversum gentes duo 
libri et Contra Valentem et Ursacium unus, 
De virginitate, De persecutionibus Arianorum 
plurimi et De psalmorum titulis et Historia 
Antonii monachi vitam continens et 'Eoqrao- 
rixal epistulae et multa alia quae enumerare 
longum est. 
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Chronica (Helm, p. 242) 
ad 01. 285,2 = 362 A.D. 

Georgio per seditionem populi incenso, 
qui in locum Athanasii ab Arianis fuerat 
ordinatus, Athanasius Alexandriam rever- 
titur. 


The seventy-ninth chapter on Amobius is also interesting, much abridged 
in comparison with the ample citation of the Chronica : 


Chronica (Helm, p. 231) 
ad Oh 276, 3=327 A.D. 

Amobius rhetor in Africa clarus habetur. 
Qui cum Siccae ad declamandum iuvenes 
erudiret et adhuc ethnicus ad credulitatem 
somniis compelleretur neque ab episcopo 
impetraret fidem, quam semper impugns - 
verat, elucubravit adversum pristinam reli- 
gionem luculentissimos libros et tandem 
velut quibusdam obsidibus pietatis foedus 
impetravit. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 42) 
c. 79,1,13 //. 

Amobius sub Diocletiano principe Siccae 
apud Africam florentissime docuit scripsit- 
que Adversum gentes volumina, quae vulgo 
extant. 


The information of the De viris iUustribus rightly corrects, as Sychowski 
says 19 , the chronology of Amobius’s conversion, which took place in the reign 
of Diocletian, about 303 A.D., and not 327 A.D., in the reign of Constantine; 
and as it is difficult to find the cause of this mistake of Jerome so it is hard 
to discover the source from which the Chronica borrowed the details about 
Amobius’s conversion, among these the allusion to dreams clearly recalls the 
several references of Suetonius to the importance of oneirical revelations, 
mysterious means of divinities that concern men. 20 

The cases where the contents of the De viris iUustribus change completely 
or contradict the information of the Chronica, are very few. I think that two 
of them are the most considerable examples. 

The first refers to Damasus and is due to the different intention of Jerome; 
while in the Chronica he offers only historical details, in the De viris iUustribus 
on the contrary he aims at the chronological and literary aspect: 


Chronica (Helm, p. 244) 
ad 01 286,2=366 A.D. 

Romanaeecclesiae XXXV ordinaturepisco- 
pus Damasus et post non multum temporis 
intervallum Ursinus a quibusdam episcopus 
constitutus Sicininum cum suis invadit, quo 
Damasianae partis populo confluents crude- 
lissimae interfectiones diversi sexus perpe- 
tratae. 


De v.i . (Richardson, p. 48) 
c. 103,1. 28 //. 

Damasus, Romanae urbis episcopus, ele- 
gans in versibus componendis ingenium 
habuit multaque et brevia opuscula heroico 
metro edidit et, prope octogenarius, sub 
Theodosio principe mortuus est. 


19 Op. cit., p. 171. 

20 For this detail see Della Corte, op. cit., pp. 75—76. 
0 Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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The second example offers two opposed judgements on Ambrose, that 
may be explained by the difference of the relations between Jerome and 
Ambrose in over twenty years, as Paredi suggests 21 : 


Chronica (Helm, p. 247) 
ad 01 288 , 2 = 374 A.D. 

Post Auxentii seram mortem Mediolanii 
Ambrosio episcopo constituto, omnis ad fi- 
dem rectam Italia convertitur. 


De v.i. (Richardson, p. 53) 
c. 124 , 1 . 20ff. 

Ambrosius, Mediolanensis episcopus, us¬ 
que in praesentem diem scribit, de quo, quia 
superest, meum iudicium subtraham, ne in 
alterutram partem aut adulatio in me repre- 
hendatur aut veritas. 


At the end of this research I think that the comparison between the Chro¬ 
nica and the De viris illustribvsy if on one side it has confirmed the epitome 
character of both works, on the other side it has indicated that the De viris 
illustribus y in spite of its limits, belongs rightly to the Graeco-Latin biographi¬ 
cal tradition. 

I agree with Bemouilli, when he says at the end of the chapter dedicated 
to “Das suetonische Vorbild ,, : “So erscheint denn das hieronymische Buch 
allerdings in suetonischer Maske.” 22 But this Suetonian “model” does not 
reduce its great importance: the De viris illustribus is in every way the first 
attempt at a history of the old Christian literature, destined to have the 
greatest success in the following centuries, up to the most recent literary 
histories, that will continue to borrow precious information from it, which 
is often only surviving information of all the old tradition. 23 


21 See the article cited in the note 10. 

22 Op. cit., p. 79. 

23 About the continuators of Jerome’s De viris illustribus see Sychowski, op. cit., pp. 
8—9, supplemented by the additional material in Altaner-Stuiber, Patrologie, 8th ed., Frei¬ 
burg, 1978, pp. 8—9; the work was also translated into Greek by one Sophronius, about 
whom see O. von Gebhardt, Hieronymus De viris illustribus in griechischer Obersetzung, 
“Texte und Untersuchungen”, 14, lb, Leipzig, 1896. Among the most recent studies on the 
De viris illustribus, I mention the Polish translation, with an introduction and short notes, 
by J. St. Boiarski, J. M. Szmusiak and W. Szoldrski, Sw. Hieronim. O znakomitych mezach, 
“Pisma starochrzescijanskich pisarzy”, 6, Warsaw, 1970, and the Italian translation, also 
with introduction and notes, by E. C^misani, Uomini illustri, “Opere sceltedi S. Girolamo”, 
Turin, I, 1971. 
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The Church of the 3rd century A.D. already possessed a body of Tradition 
which by far exceeded the part which the contemporary manuscripts have 
preserved for us. Some portion of the Tradition St Methodius used in his 
writings was either lost or deformed, and therefore made suspect, by schis¬ 
matics and heretics throughout later centuries. Primarily, we refer here to 
works of the Early Christian literature subsequently classed for this reason 
as the apocrypha , and to the agrapha. 

The fact that St Methodius had recourse to texts lost later only quite 
recently drew the attention of modem research 1 . 

Apocryphal literature, however, was only sparingly used by the author. 

The question of the bulk of literature described as the agrapha as used by 
St. Methodius was first posed by the present writer in 1954 2 . 

There are sufficient grounds to believe that in De Lepra , X, in the words of 
Ebboulios, a pseudonym for the holy bishop himself, occurs an agraphon well 
worth entering into extant agrapha collections. 

“What was the law thou, O Lord, gavest thy servants? Tell this to us as 
well; if you do the will of my Father you will be like lamps filled with life 
eternal. Therefore stay awake so that you might enter the depths of incor¬ 
ruptibility together with me. And so keep your lamps burning so that you 
enter the abode of etemity ,, (De Lepra , X, 5). The importance of the passage 
is further underscored by Ebboulios' interlocutor, Euthymios, who replies. 

“Truthfully ... I, too, when hearing of things lofty, and such I consider to 
be the words of Christ, feel a great elation as if vivified by them, venerate 
them as if by fixing my gaze at things of heaven, as if forgetting myself, 
thinking I have already abandoned this world" (De Lepra , XI, 1). 

Besides the Gospel text parallels that could be pointed out for De Lepra, 
X, 5 (Mt 7 : 21; 5 : 16; 24 : 42; Lk 12 : 35) a certain similarity might be noted 
with the agraphon in De aleaioribus 3, ascribed to St Cyprian: “do not extin¬ 
guish the light that shines in you". 

* Holy bishop and martyr, died 311. In Slavonic texts his diocese is Philippi. 

1 H. Musurillo, Methode d’Olympe — Le Banquet, Paris 1963, p. 29. 

2 The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 1954, No. 6. The texts of St. Methodius used 
in this paper are extant only in Slavonic. The German translation by N. G. Bonwetsch, 
Methodius, Leipzig 1917. 

e* 
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The recently published Gospel of St Thomas, found in Nag-Hammadi in 
1945, has the words “There is light in the man of light, and this illuminates 
the world. If he does not shine, he is the darkness” which the apocryphal 
author ascribes to the Lord 3 . 

In De Lepra , the wise woman of Lycia has this to say on the Church: “The 
Church is a robe of the Lord made up of many peoples, for he has so woven us 
together that the weaker could be supported by the stronger” (De Lepra , 
xy ,3). 

An almost verbatim rendering of a part of the above is seen in the apocry¬ 
phal Indicium Petri , 26, “that which was weak was saved by the stronger”, 
considered to be one of the sayings of Jesus. 

The woman of Lycia goes on to say, “Let us stay awake, and take heed 
lest our hearts be weighed down with dissipation or drunkenness (Lk 21: 34). 
But we are now inebriated by worldy cares and preoccupations, and indulge 
in sweet things” (De Lepra , XVII, 1). Logiae Iesu I, 3 has “I found everyone 
inebriated, and no one thirsting”, the same occurring in the Gospel of St 
Thomas 4 . 

A passage in De cibis reads, “He who has not been tempted is worthless for 
the Lord” (II, 2). The same phrase, referred to as a saying of the Lord, is to 
be found in the Apostolic Constitutions (II, 8) and the Didascalia II and, with 
slight modifications, in Tertullian’s De baptismo , XX. 

The problem remains as to the sources on which St Methodius drew when 
making use of the agrapha we have been looking into. It is of utmost signifi¬ 
cance, however, that he clearly treated them as completely trustworthy in 
freely citing them to support his own line of reasoning or to elaborate on the 
theses he advanced. 


3 No. 24 in German translation of W. Van Unnik; No. 25 in English transl. of R. Grant. 

4 No. 28 in German transl. and No. 29 in English translation. 
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Lactance: L’apport d’une concordance automatique 
appliqule anx etudes patristiqnes 


D. De Decker, Bruxelles 


Stimuli par une curiosity scientifique tout naissante, je tentai nagu&re de 
scruter, au mieux de mes aptitudes, les arcanes de ''la politique religieuse de 
Maxence”, le rival infortune de Constantin le Grand. Par la suite, la quintes¬ 
sence de cette etude obtint Tagr^ment flatteur de la revue Byzantion qui 
daigna la publier sous la rubrique “me moires et documents” 1 . 

Nos maitres eminents de rUniversite Libre de Bruxelles, les Professeurs 
Francis Masai et Jean Preaux m'incit^rent alors & entreprendre un travail 
de plus longue haleine sur l’une des principales sources historiques de la 
p^riode constantinienne. C’est ainsi qu’ils me propos&rent d’etudier le 
“De mortibus persecutorum ” dont une critique renouvel^e s’imposait pour 
appr4cier exactement les circonstances de ce tournant de Thistoire ou, de 
pers^cuteur qu’il 6tait, TEmpire romain etait devenu Tallin de l’Eglise chr4- 
tienne. Cette oeuvre attribute & Lactance pose, on le sait, d’^pineux pro- 
blames de langue, d’authenticite et de credibility qui, depuis trois stecles, 
attendent toujours une solution definitive 2 . 

Ce problfeme, apparemment insoluble pour nos predecesseurs pouvait ne 
plus retre aujourd’hui si Ton avait recours notamment aux techniques nou- 
velles de Tinformatique 3 . II fallait done d’abord etablir la concordance des 
oeuvres attribuees & Lactance, puis, sur cette base complete et objective, 
entreprendre des comparaisons debarassees de subjectivisme 4 . Cette premiere 
etape a ete franchie avec Taide de Tordinateur de TUniversite Libre de Bru¬ 
xelles et du Groupe d’informatique et de traitement automatique de la 
Faculty de Philosophic et Lettres de cette Alma mater. 

Le programme d’informatique ainsi cree, a ete denomme “Concorde” 5 . 


1 Byzantion , t. XXXVIII, 1968, pp. 472 k 662. 

2 Pour s’en convaincre, on se reportera k Invocation de la pol6mique, qui entoure ^au¬ 
thenticity de ce pamphlet, telle que l’a retrac6e J. Moreau, Lactance. De la mort des persicu- 
teurs (Sources chr£tiennes, n° 39), Paris 1954, pp. 22 k 33. 

3 P. De Labriolle, Histoire de la littirature latine chr&ienne , Paris, 1947, vol. I, p. 314, 
note I s’exprime ainsi: “ce probl&me (= L’authenticit£ du DMP) .. . est peut-6tre insoluble.** 

4 J. G. P. Borleffs, An scripserit Lactantius libellum qui est de mort. per sec. , dans Mnemo¬ 
syne , N.S., LVIII, 1930, p. 273. De l’aveu meme de cet auteur, son enqudte lexicologique 
s’est av£r£e n6cessairement limitative. 

5 Je me plais k relever ici tout particulidrement les noms de Ghislaine Vir£, collabora- 
trice scientifique et de Ren6 Patesson, analyst© qui attaches au Groupe d’informati- 
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II consiste en une concordance alphabAtique exhaustive de roeuvre complete 
de Lactance 6 ; les mots clAs figurant dans cette concordance ne sont pas 
lemmatisAs, mais ils sont entourAs du contexte. Celui-ci fait apparaitre le 
mot clA au centre d’une page de listing comprenant cent trente-six caractA- 
res, rAfArence comprise, Atant entendu que le contexte commence et se ter- 
mine toujours par un mot complet. Les donnees ont AtA prAparAes sur cartes, 
4 raison d’une ligne par carte et accompagnAes d’une rAfArence pouvant 
compter jusqu’a vingt-sept caractAres. Ce programme, confiA 4 un ordinateur 
de marque CDC 6500, a AtA composA en langage informatique Fortran exten¬ 
ded) il utilise des routines Acrites en assembleur, Compass et des routines de 
tri spAcifiques du systAme CDC. En traitement principal, il a occupy quinze 
mots clAs en memoire centrale et cinquante mots cl As pendant le tri. Le temps 
de calcul s’Aleva 4 quarante-cinq secondes pour mille mots. Le tri occupa, 
quant 4 lui, environ 5% du temps de calcul global. 

En une Atape prAliminaire, l’on procAda au traitement automatique de 
treize concordances partielles qui portArent sur chacune des oeuvres ou par¬ 
ties d’ouvrages prfitAes 4 Lactance 7 . 

Ensuite, par une operation ultimo qui consistait 4 assembler les donnees 
ainsi per$ues, une concordance globale de roeuvre put etre etablie 8 . Elle ne 
comporte pas moins de cent vingt neuf mille mots. 

De ces donnees statistiques objectives il m’est apparu, aprAs enquAte, que 
le pamphlet “De la mort des persicuteurs” prAsente des particularity lexicolo- 
giques et syntaxiques qui ne se retrouvent point dans l’ensemble de roeuvre 
traditionnellement reconnue 4 Lactance. 

D’autre part, l’Atude de certains faits d’ordre stylistique, que j’ai pu ana¬ 
lyser jusqu’ici, corrobore Agalement semblable constatation. 

Mais il importe de conclure, du moins provisoirement, car il sied de rAserver 
le bAnAfice de ces investigations pour la dissertation doctorale projetAe. 

que et de traitement automatique contribuArent le plus a la realisation technique de 
notre projet. 

6 Le texte suivi est celui de S. Brandt in CSEL19, 1890 et 27,1893. Toutefois, pour le De 
avephoenice il a 6tA fait reference k l’Adition de C. M. Fitzpatrick, Philadelphie, 1933; le De 
mortibu8 persecutorum est cite d’apr&s le texte 6dit6 par F. Corsaro, Universite de Catane, 
1970. 

7 Dans le cas particulier des Institutions Divines , les concordances partielles se r£partis- 
sent selon les sept livres de l’ceuvre. 

8 La publication de cette concordance est a l’etude. 
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P. Evibux S. J., Lyon 


Depuis la fin du si&cle dernier, k plnsieurs reprises, on a exprinte le d6sir de 
voir paraitre une Edition critique des lettres d’Isidore de Pyiuse. Un recense- 
ment exhaustif des manuscrits a 4t4 fait, et leur collation, en cours actuelle- 
ment, permet d’envisager pour un avenir relativement proche une telle 
Edition critique. 

Mais, durant les quinze demteres ann6es, les identifications de citations, en 
particular de Clement d’Alexandria, ont amen6 le Dr. R. Riedinger k 
mettre en doute rauthenticity des lettres et l’existence m6me d’Isidore de 
Pyiuse. Cependant, ltetude de la tradition manuscrite et de t£moignages 
comme celui de S^v^re d’Antioche, prouvent l’authenticity du corpus isido- 
rien rassembte d£s avant le milieu du 5° stecle. La nunterotation des lettres 
reprysente un etement capital prouvant rantiquity du corpus. En effet, cette 
numyrotation attestye comme ancienne d£s 518 par Syvyre d’Antioche, se 
vyrifie dans de nombreux manuscrits de collections, derecueils et de chaines. 

La comparaison des numyros des lettres dans tous les manuscrits collation- 
nys k cet effet permet de reproduire, avec plus de prycision et de sflrety que 
K. Lake en 1905, la numyrotation initiate de la collection. Cette numyrota¬ 
tion continue de 1 k 2000 sera retenue pour l’ydition critique, mettant un 
terme au dysordre actuel qui remonte au 17° stecle (utilisation par C. Ritters- 
haus d’une copie du Marcianus gr. 126 avant la collation des manuscrits du 
Vatican). La numyrotation continue est d’une grande utility pour Tidentifi- 
cation de lettres ou de fragments (Patmos 706, Athos Laura r 44, chaines), 
et pour l’ytablissement de la tradition manuscrite. 

Dte le 5° stecle, des manuscrits de collections et de recueils sont lus k 
Alexandrie et k Antioche, sans doute aussi k Cesarye et k Constantinople. 
II semble peu probable que les Acyntetes soient k l’origine du corpus isido- 
rien, mSme s’ils reprysentent, au 6° stecle, un maillon essentiel de la tradition 
manuscrite. Le corpus isidorien parait avoir yty constituy dans la rygion de 
Pyiuse — Alexandrie, un peu avant le milieu du 5° stecle. Quant aux ‘ouvra- 
ges perdus’ (un Discours aux Orecs , un traiti sur la non-existence du destin, et 
le troisteme ‘long ouvrage’ signate par Syvyre d’Antioche), ils sont reconnais- 
sables parmi les lettres du corpus. 

L’ytude de la prosopographie temoigne de l’authenticity du corpus. Un 
grand nombre de destinataires en effet, sont identifiables k l’aide des listes 
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conciliaires, des codes Th6odosien et Justinien, du Synekdemos d’Hi£roklds, 
des ouvrages de Palladios etc . . . Ces relations avec des 6v6ques ou des 
fonctionnaires mentionn£s dans d’autres sources que les lettres, les inter¬ 
ventions d’Isidore dans la vie eccl&iastique, politique et culturelle de son 
temps sont autant de preuves de 1’existence r&elle d’Isidore de P61use; tous 
ces 61£ments d’information sont malheureusement encore trop souvent 
ignores dans les ouvrages sur l’Empire et l’Eglise d’Orient. 

En ce qui conceme la conception de la vie spirituelle et monastique, Isidore 
apparait plus proche des Pftres Cappadociens (il est influence semble-t-il par 
les j Rigles morales de Basile plus que par le Petit ou le Grand Askitilcon) que 
du monachisme Egyptian de Pakhdme ou d’Amoun, m6me s’il adopte en 
partie le genre de vie de ces demiers. 


/ 
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Tityrus lugens 


R. P. H. Green, St. Andrews 


In a fundamental article on early Christian Latin Pastoral, entitled Tityrus 
Christianus 1 , Wolfgang Schmid expounded the difficulties inherent in the 
Christian use of the Vergilian eclogue and various attempted solutions. 
Relevant works from the early period are few, and neither faithful to their 
models nor fruitful in their treatment. The purpose ofthis paper is to consider 
a poem which not only opened a new path for Pastoral but remained very 
faithful in some respects to Vergil. 

This poem is the Sancti Paulini Epigramma 2 , as it is called in the only 
manuscript, Parisinus 7558; it is to be found in Poetae Christiani Minores, in 
CSEL XVI 3 , in Schenkl’s edition, which rightly exposes the faults of earlier 
editions based on the irresponsible reconstruction of the sixteenth-century 
editor Gagneius. I accept as quite probable Schenkl’s date 4 for the events 
described - 408 - when there was a lull in the turbulence caused by the 
barbarian invasions of Gaul which would enable rehabilitation, described in 
lines 26 ff., to begin; but I see no reason to accept his identification of the 
author with Paulinus of Beziers 5 , which has found general agreement. It is 
based on a statement in the Chronicle of Hydatius, s.a. 419 6 , which tells us 
that that bishop wrote an epistle general describing ‘terrible events’. 
Schenkl does not go on to say whether he thinks that our poem (which 
Fabricius called an epistola) was this letter, wrongly dated, or whether the 
bishop was in the habit of sending letters of this kind; in any case the inter¬ 
pretation of this poem as an eclogue reduces the likelihood of this attribu¬ 
tion. The poem is not unworthy of Claudius Marius Victor (although the 


1 Rheinisches Museum, N.F. XCVI, (1953), 101—65; also in RAC, s.v. ‘Bukolik’, Vol. 2. 
786ff. 

2 Epigramma denotes a short poem of any kind (Pliny, Epist. 4. 14. 9); it might have 
replaced the word ecloga which in Late Antiquity can mean either ‘short poem* or ‘bucolic 
poem* (TLL V. 2. 48. 59ff.). 

3 pp. 503—8. There is a translation of all but a few lines of the poem by E. Griffe in Revue 
dee Etudes Augustiniennes, II (1956), 187—94. 

* CSEL XVI, p. 501. 

5 ibid., p. 502. 

0 MQH, Auct. Ant. XI, p. 20. Schenkl supported this identification with his emendation 
in line 105 ad Teeumque resedi — a sudden reference to a small river — but tecumque resedi may 
stand, the thought of the line being expressed hysteron proteron. 
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original ascription was made under a misapprehension 7 ); Paulinus of Pella 
is ruled out by the quality of the hexameters, which are far better controlled 
than his; Paulinus of P6rigueux by chronology; it is not impossible that the 
author is Paulinus of Nola, making a distant comment on events in his 
homeland. 

The poem is usually described as a dialogue: so, most recently, by Griffe 8 
(a satirical dialogue), Courcelle 9 (a familiar dialogue), and Duval 10 . In his 
article in Pauly-Wissowa Helm 11 briefly suggested that the model is the 
Vergilian eclogue. This conflict of views (if it is a conflict) is not surprising, 
for during its long history the eclogue usurped many of the didactic functions 
of the formal dialogue. In metre, length, structure and various aspects of 
dramatic presentation our poem is a remarkable replica of Vergil, and argu¬ 
ably more Vergilian than the Christianised Georgic of Endelechius 12 or the 
cento of Pomponius 13 which draws very heavily on the Oeorgics and Aeneid. 

The poem is 110 lines long with some small lacunae, which, like Schenkl, I 
believe are fewer than some scholars have believed 14 ; some of the difficul¬ 
ties - such as the abrupt opening, and perhaps namque in line 10 15 - may be 
explained by the Vergilian model. There are two speakers, the visitor Salmon 
and Thesbon, who is addressed as pater. (In line 5 Thesbon is describing 
himself in the third person). In lines 1-9 Salmon is greeted; in lines 10-51 
he makes his first speech; after a three line pause he resumes, in a speech 
which has been slightly curtailed in transmission (55-95). Final exchanges 
occupy the last fifteen lines of the poem. The first speech combines news of 
severe material damage and complaints of the indifference of the victims to 
yet worse spiritual decay; the second is an early poetic development of the 
medieval theme femina dulce malum , in a tirade which in its vigour and 
distance from conventional Pastoral foreshadows certain eclogues of the 
Renaissance. 

The setting is both ecclesiastical and bucolic, and is presented with the 
economical vividness of Vergil. References to a place of worship neatly and 
emphatically surround the piece at lines 1 and 109. In lines 4ff. the speakers 
unobtrusively prefer conversation to worship, and betake themselves to a 
pleasance, where, in a cave formed by - or covered by - a vine, they sit 
on grassy seats of living turf. The vine, more naturally, covers an elm in 
Vergil, Eclogues 2. 70; seats of living rock await the shipwrecked Trojans in 

7 (Victoris) liber quartus ad Salamonem , according to Gagneius. 

8 see note 3; Griffe is echoing de La brio lie, Histoire de la LitUrature Latine Chritienne 3 
(1947), p. 727. 

9 Histoire LitUraire des Grandes Invasions Germaniques , (Paris, 1964), p. 87. 

10 La Gavley (Paris, 1971), pp. 686-7. 

11 Pauly-Wissowa , XVIII. 2, 2359-60. 

12 Anth. Lot. 1. 2 2 , 893. 

13 CSEL XVI, 609-17. 

14 e.g. Manitius, Geschichte der Christlich-Lateinischen Poesie, (Stuttgart, 1891), pp. 164—6. 

15 cf. Vergil, Eclogues , 1. 7; 6. 31. 
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Aeneid 1. 167. The living turf is reminiscent of Horace’s pagan altars, the 
strictures of Tertullian and other Christians, and Theodosius’ edict of 392 16 : 
it is not inconceivable that here it is demoted to its natural and rightful 
place, rather in the same way as the expression nympharum domus in Aeneid 
1. 168 has been pointedly ignored, or rather reversed. 

We are not, at first, told the time of day, though Salmon has presumably 
been travelling; a hint is given in line 55 by the topos ‘night will cover us 
with its shadows before I can exhaust the subject of women’s errors’, but 
at the end, as often in Vergil, there is a firm reference to conclusi hora diei 
(108). As in many a dialogue, further discussion is put off until another day 17 ; 
it is a convention, and it is not likely that we have lost a reply by Thesbon, a 
Tityrus Oaudens. 

The dramatic situation recalls Vergil’s eclogues, especially the first, in 
various important ways. Salmon tells Thesbon of troubles in the country¬ 
side, albeit destruction as seen from the landowner’s point of view (line 10) 
and not the dispossession of peasants. Even the barbarus had been introduced, 
tellingly, by Vergil in Eclogue 1. 71. Further background is given by allusion 
to various other figures, who add solidity to the social milieu like Vergil’s 
Amyntas, Thestylis and absent masters. The names are not pastoral (as in 
Endelechius), but chosen, in some cases, to reinforce the poet’s satirical 
purposes 18 . And while these characters are condemned (hatred and disappro¬ 
val exist in Arcadia too) the speakers are linked, like Tityrus and Meliboeus, 
by a firm bond of sympathy as soon as they meet. In spite of differences in 
historical background and social situation, the atmosphere of the Eclogues , 
thus recalled, serves the poet well. 

Schmid pointed out 19 the elements of the classical eclogue that can hardly 
be expected in a Christian eclogue of this period: mythological figures, pagan 
religious practice, and love (a theme so common in bucolic that erotic and 
bucolic poetry are often seen as synonymous 20 ). Our poet also avoids all but 
a bare minimum of pastoral scenery, imagery and figures of speech. Perhaps 
the rupes hollowed into artificial theatres in line 14 are part of the wicked 
inversion of pastoral order 21 ; the description of female finery (lines 61-70) 
recalls the themes of the depredation of nature and the alteration of the 
human body. In line 26 the pruning of vines and the clearing of ground show 

16 Horace, Odes 1.19.13; 3. 8. 4; Tertullian, Apology , 25; Codex Tkeodosianus , 16.10. 12; 
and see Mayor on Juvenal, 12. 2. 

17 Cicero, de Naiura Deorum, 3. 94; Minucius Felix, Octavius , 40. 2. 

18 Pedius (line 35) may be traced back to Persius, 1. 85, Pollio (36) to Juvenal, 11. 43; 
Lesbia (65), Corinna (77), Phoenissa (77), need no comment; Passiena (66), Albus (36) and 
Lampadius (37: my emendation of the manuscript’s Lepedum, which is unmetrical) are 
typical Roman upper-class names. 

19 see note 1. 

20 cf. Jerome, Epist. 21.13 (C8EL 54.123); Nemesianus, Eclogues, 1. 13. 

21 cf. T. Rosenmeyer, The Green Cabinet , (Berkeley and London, 1969), p. 148, and refe¬ 
rences there. 
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the wrong priorities of sinful man; in line 91 the pruning-hook is (uncharac¬ 
teristically for this writer) an explicit symbol of spiritual purification. 
Having established his framework he may have felt that further pastoral 
detail was of minor importance. 

Vergil has been handled firmly and carefully. It is but a mild paradox that 
in the course of the eclogue he is explicitv stigmatised as a danger to the 
spiritual life: in lines 47ff. the strongest condemnation of Salmon’s first 
speech falls on those who investigate the secrets of the universe, in language 
recalling Vergil and Lucretius 22 : an overwhelming riposte to felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas. At lines 77ff. the faults of women are blamed on 
their reading of Vergil and Ovid instead of Paul and Solomon; the permis¬ 
siveness of the men is the fruit of Horace’s Odes and the mimes of Marullus. 
Love and cosmology, the themes which medieval commentators were to 
exploit so ingeniously, are taboo. 

The poet is not attempting to replace Vergil, or indeed to emulate him; 
he accepts Vergil as part of his literary heritage and moulds the tradition to 
his original purposes just as Vergil had moulded Theocritus. In doing this as 
a Christian to the classical eclogue he has proved himself something of a 
pioneer. As far as we know he had few imitators, though the Carmen de 
Providentia Divina 23 echoes him, and a shorter poem with a bucolic intro¬ 
duction was later written during the conflict of Odoacer and Theoderic 24 . 
But his true followers may be seen in the flood of eclogue-writers of the 
Renaissance, who exploited freely, with fewer reservations about the pagan 
inhabitants of Arcadia, the possibilities of the eclogue as a stage for debate 
on all kinds of matters from fishing to philosophy. 

22 Vergil, Georgies, 2.490, Aeneid, 6. 849; Lucretius, 1. 128ff., 1. 130ff. 

23 lines 913ff. (Migne, PL 51.637). 

24 Anth. Lat. 1. 2 2 , 686; H. Usener, Kleine Schri/ten , 2. 161 f., Schmid, art. cit., p. 154, 
n. 133. 
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A Three-Dimensional Model for Classifying Arrays 
of Manuscripts by Cluster-Analysis 


J. G. Griffith, Oxford 


In a communication delivered to the Fourth International Congress on 
New Testament Studies in 1969 in Oxford and published in Stadia Evangelica 
VI (1973) pp. 221-238 1 , I drew attention to the practical limitations and 
logical shortcomings of the conventional model of the stemma codicum or 
family-tree for representing the relations between MSS of an ancient author, 
and outlined an alternative approach, which gave promising results for sort¬ 
ing arrays of MSS where a significant degree of contamination was present. 
This was achieved by locating the MSS along a notional spectrum-line in a 
sequence such that those MSS which by a count of agreements in variant 
readings shared by two or more of the MSS proved to have most in common 
with each other formed clusters at either end of the line, with the remainder 
grouped in a sequence of near-neighbour relationships along the middle 
segments. This kind of seriation is not likely to be informative for works 
preserved, as most classical writing are, in only a handful of MSS, but is 
useful for large arrays such as the primary MSS of the Gospels and many 
legal and patristic works. In 1970 a computer program was written to do the 
labour of variant-counting and ordering of the similarity-matrices, which 
had previously been done by pencil-and-paper methods. In consequence, 
traditions involving up to 30 MSS or more can be handled. 

At the same time I came to realize that seriation was not the last word. 
In a postscript added in proof to the article of 1973 I indicated that I had 
successfully applied Factor Analysis in the form known as Principal Compo¬ 
nent Analysis to the same data. By using a well-tried computer program the 
likeness-relations of an array of MSS showing quite heavy contamination can 
be exhibited more informatively in a three-dimensional diagram, and more 
precisely. This method inspires greater confidence because it takes account 
of more of the available information than the model of the spectrum line 


1 That article went over much the same ground as was covered in J. Theol . Studies 20 
(1969) pp. 389 ff. Another study of seriation as applied to the text of Juvenal had previously 
appeared in Museum Helveticum 25 (1968) pp. 101 ff. It has proved impracticable to repro¬ 
duce here the diagrams used to illustrate this paper when it was orally presented at Oxford. 
Similar diagrams for other textual traditions are now accessible in my paper published in 
La Pratique des Ordinateurs dans la Critique des Testes (Paris, 1979) pp. 79—84 (Colloques 
Intemationaux du Centre de la Recherche scientifique, No. 579). 
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does, although it will be remembered that that device made better use of the 
evidence than the suspect and now somewhat discredited model of the 
8temma codicum, which inevitably rejects all data that cut across what are, 
whenever contamination is present to any serious extent, arbitrary bound¬ 
aries between hypothetical “families” of MSS. 

I say no more here of the inappropriateness for MS-study of the concept of 
the Ancestral Relation, which underlies the stemma, since this would be 
flogging a moribund horse. Instead I mention a weakness in the model of the 
spectrum line, which I have only recently come to recognize, although it does 
not compromise its general usefulness. While the tightly-knit clusters at the 
end of the line from which the resolution of the similarity-matrices starts are 
usually well-marked, and the medial clusters stand out clearly as a rule, the 
last two or three MSS in the final stage of elimination may conceivably order 
themselves in a correct sequence, yet be shown as occupying positions at the 
end of the line which may be such as to imply that they are more like each 
other than they really are, for the simple reason that there is nowhere else 
for them to be put. The use of a multi-dimensional model not only over¬ 
comes this difficulty, but tells the user much more. I therefore describe here 
briefly the production of a map-plot by Principal Component Analysis of the 
kind I have been developing, based on variant readings of 18 selected MSS 
of Cyprian’s de Unitate. For information about the substantive variants 
I have used the high-grade data given by Maurice Bev6not in the apparatus 
to the text of the work contained in his book of 1961 2 . The necessary calcula¬ 
tions are beyond the capacity of pencil-and-paper methods, so that computer 
assistance is essential. It may be noted that the algorithm (or calculating 
device) used is one well-proved in the laboratory sciences, where arrays of 
data have often to be classified in which what textual critics would call 
“linking” features often coexist with “separative” features within what are 
otherwise discrete clusters of specimens. Where, for example, is the natural¬ 
ist to find a place in any stemma for birds without wings, lungfish, mammals 
which lack red blood-corpuscles and countless other freaks of that kind? Yet 
it is precisely this kind of anomaly which bedevils the classification of MSS 
in a contaminated textual tradition. 

The logic of the procedure can be simply explained. Consider two MSS, A 
and B, which agree in 45 out of 100 readings. Their degree of resemblance 
can be expressed in terms of the number of their disagreements and is 
(100-45) or 55, and visually represented by a line 55 units long. Let there be 
a third MS C which agrees with A in 68 and with B in 53 readings. Its 
“distances” will be (100-68) or 32 units from A and (100-53) or 47 units 
from B. The relations between these three MSS can be presented as a scalene 
triangle with sides of 55, 47 and 32 units. Consider now a fourth MS, D, which 


2 The Tradition of Manuscripts by M. B6venot, S. J. (Oxford. 1961). 
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agrees with A, B and C in 39, 48 and 57 places respectively. The relations 
between the members of this quartet can be pictured as an irregular tetrahe¬ 
dron, with sides of 32, 43, 47, 52, 55 and 61 units. Since 3 MSS can be 
visualized in terms of a triangle in 2 Euclidean dimensions, and 4 MSS as a 
tetrahedron in 3 dimensions, by parity of reasoning n MSS can be shown in 
(n — l)-dimensional space. In practice only the first three dimensions can be 
presented pictorially in what is commonly called a “fish-tank” model, but it 
will be evident that the construction of such a model, even at the price of 
discarding any information latent in the remaining (n — 3) dimensions, achiev¬ 
es a substantial gain in classificatory precision over the spectrum-line and, a 
fortiori , over the stemma. 

The sequence of operations is as follows: 

Computer cards are punched, one for each variant, stating which MSS carry 
it and which do not. The data is first reduced from a form requiring a large 
number of computer-dimensions (which are not the same as Euclidean 
dimensions) to a number corresponding to that of the MSS comprising the 
array, which is 18 in the case of the de Unitate . 3 A co-variance matrix is then 
prepared and a set of 18 eigen-values calculated: more will be said on these 
later. From the co-variance matrix a table of Principal Components is 
deduced, and this is converted into another table giving coordinates for 
each of the MSS in as many dimensions as there are MSS, as is shown by 
the table transcribed from the printout at the end of this essay. Since we can 
in practice visualize no more than three of these dimensions, only the figures 
in the first three left-hand columns of the print-out can be used. Lest mis¬ 
givings be felt about discarding the last 15 columns, it should be noted that 
just as the eigen-values tail away towards zero as the eye moves from left to 
right, so the values of the coordinates tend to decrease, though irregularly. 
This implies, I understand, that not much of significance is being rejected. 
Since any attempt to take account of the whole of the data in an array of 
contaminated MSS leads on any other approach to unresolvable contradic¬ 
tions, we may be content to rely on the evidence of three principal compo¬ 
nents and the corresponding coordinates as established mathematically. 

The figures for these first three columns are then punched on to a fresh 
set of data-cards, for use with a subsidiary program which instructs an incre¬ 
mental graph-plotter to set out this information pictorially. The third-di¬ 
mension z-coordinate (the “height value” above the “floor” of the imaginary 
fish-tank) is indicated by the relative size of the sigla denoting each MS. The 
observer may be thought of as looking down from above on the water of the 
fish-tank, so that the largest letters represent the specimens located nearest 


3 It is unfortunate that S (Paris 10592; facsimile of part of fol. 25 in C.L.A. vol. V, 602) 
dating from the 5/6th century, has a gap of several leaves near the end of ch. 5 of the de 
Unitate (at. p. 214, line 12 in Hartel’s edition: Bevenot p. 102) and so cannot be included in 
this analysis. 
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to the surface, and the smallest those closest to the floor. The plotter locates 
the centre of each symbol at the point of intersection of its x and y coordina¬ 
tes, and then traces the symbol at the letter-size which corresponds to the 
value of the ^-coordinate. A vertical scale of arbitrary units along the left- 
hand margin is intended to assist the user to estimate with sufficient preci¬ 
sion the “height” of each MS without constant reference to the third column 
of the print-out. Where 2 MSS (or clusters of MSS) are at roughly the same 
“height”, their separation is evident to inspection: where this is not so, a 
little mental arithmetic is called for. Thus from the print out B is at a 
height of about 1 unit or to be precise + 0.8, while C is at — 2 units (actually 
— 2.1). So the true separation of B from C in the third dimension is 2.9 or say 
3 units, and B is closer to Y and its congeners than it is to C, even when no 
account is taken of the lateral displacement of B from C (about 1.5 units). 
Elsewhere, if the separation needs to be measured exactly, a right-angled 
triangle may have to be solved. Thus the separation of R, whose coordinates 
are (+ 0.2; +1.3; — 3.5), as appears from the data, from B, whose coordina¬ 
tes are (4-1.1; —2.0; +0.8) would come out as: 

2 V(1.1-0.2)2 +(1.3-(-2.0))2 +(0.8-(-3.5))2 
or 2 j/303 

which is approximately 5.5 units. 

I state here some practical limitations of this method. 

(I) Only MSS which are fully reported over the whole of the chosen length of 
text can be used. Important documents which are defective have to be fitted 
in by resource or artifice later. 

(II) Although the graph-plotter can trace upper and lower case symbols 
and disposes of Greek capital and minuscule alphabet as well as a number 
of mathematical and other conventional symbols, it is necessary to restrict 
oneself for this work to capitals, or a few judiciously chosen minuscule 
signs whose height is the same as their capital equivalents, since the size 
of the symbol as traced defines the relative height of each MS. 

In conclusion, I must state with all possible emphasis that this under¬ 
taking aims at nothing more than a reliable classification which begs no 
questions concerning the rightness or wrongness of readings. In the light of 
it the editor can return to his MSS to see if the affinities or disconnections 
so disclosed tell a story. Thus, if the classification has been judiciously done, 
by breaking down a long text into shorter stretches, he may be alerted to a 
change of affiliation on the part of one or more MSS within the course of 
the writing which might else have passed unnoticed: this does not happen, so 
far as I see, in the de Unitate. In other ways the editor’s judement is unfet¬ 
tered by any assumptions he may have had to make during the classifying 
process, such as estimates of relative dates of the documents he is treating. 
It was the misfortune of the stemma that it began as an innocent visual aid 
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Figure 3 

Map-plot of 18 MSS of Cyprian, de Unitate Ecclesiae , 
chs. 1—3; 5—15 
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in the hands of its first users, C. G. Zumpt and Ritschl , 4 but was promoted 
by over-zealous adherents into an editorial tool, with unfortunate results. 
I should deprecate any such abuse of the procedure described here, but I 
think it is proof against such a fate. For the computer can, fortunately, never 
do the scholar’s job for him: it can only, disfaventibus, help to illuminate his 
path. 

Appendix 

Text: Cyprian, de Unitale Ecdesiae , chs. 1—3 and 5—15. The relevant information for the 
graph-plotter as extracted from the first three columns of the print-out obtained from the 
PCA (Principal Component Analysis) program: 

Documents in Terms of PCs 


V(=m) 

1.2 

5.7 

3.1. 

0.3 

0.0 

3(=p) 

1.9 

5.6 

2.4. 

-0.2 

0.0 

w 

2.1 

-3.0 

1.6. 

-0.4 

0.0 

Y 

1.5 

-2.9 

1.3. 

0.0 

0.0 

G 

0.4 

0.0 

-1.7. 

0.0 

0.0 

A(=a) 

0.2 

0.9 

-0.3. 

-0.1 

0.0 

P 

3.1 

-2.6 

1.6. 

2.3 

0.0 

S(=k) 

3.3 

-2.4 

2.0. 

-2.0 

0.0 

R 

0.2 

1.3 

-3.5. 

-0.1 

0.0 

J 

-0.3 

1.0 

-0.5. 

0.0 

0.0 

O 

1.3 

0.8 

-5.2. 

0.1 

0.0 

D 

-0.1 

-1.3 

0.1. 

0.0 

0.0 

B 

1.1 

-2.0 

0.8. 

0.1 

0.0 

E(=e) 

1.5 

0.7 

-1.1. 

0.2 

0.0 

C( = b) 

1.3 

-0.7 

-2.1. 

0.0 

0.0 

H 

-7.3 

-1.3 

1.5. 

0.4 

0.0 

T 

-7.2 

-0.4 

0.9. 

-0.2 

0.0 

F(=h) 

-4.3 

0.5 

-0.7. 

-0.3 

0.0 


The eigen values were: 

9.0 5.9 4.3. 0.5 0.0 


4 On the first use of the diagram of the stemma, see S. Timpanaro, La Genesi del metodo 
del Lachmann (1963) pp. 46f. (p. 44 of the German translation published in 1971). 
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Jacques-Paul Migne et la renaissance patristiqne 
Le?on d’un centenaire 


A. Hamman 0. F. M., Rome 


Personne d’entre-vous ne me posera sans doute la question, tant de fois 
entendue', au cours de cette annee: Qui est Tabb4 Migne? Pour le patristicien, 
le nom de Migne se confond 4 tel point avec sa double Patrologie, qu’il ne 
s’interroge plus gufere sur le reste de son oeuvre, sur la personnalit6 de Y6 di- 
teur. 

De l’homme, les mieux inform^s ont glan£ de-ci de-14 quelque anecdote 
concemant son activite de compilateur, see proems retentissants, le concours 
re$u de la part de prfitres en rupture de ban .. . que sais-je? C’est peu, quand 
il s’agit d’un personnage de Balzac, hors-serie, inclassable, tour-4-tour 
joumaliste et 4diteur, oecum^niste et promoteur social. 

Les 383 volumes de la Patrologie grecque et latine, qui nous sont familiers, 
risquent de nous faire oublier qu’ils ne repr^sentent qu’un tiers de son entre- 
prise d’6dition: 1019 volumes en in-4° , de mftme format, du mfime nombre de 
pages ou de colonnes que la Patrologie : 

- Cours de th^ologie et d’Ecriture sainte, 

- Demonstrations evang^liques, 

- (Euvres completes des grands classiques et spirituels du christianisme, 

- 171 encyclop4dies et dictionnaires sur tous les domaines du savoir, sans 

parler des 99 volumes d’Orateurs sacres: Tel est un bilan approximate 

mais non exhaustif de la “Bibliothdque universelle du clerg4 et des laiques 
instruits” et l’ceuvre majeure de celui qui se dit “Cursuum completorum in 
singulos scientiae ecclesiasticae ramos editor.” 1 


I 

Etrange 4pop6e que celle de Jacques-Paul Migne, n£ avec le XIX e si4cle, 
mort le 24 octobre 1875, il y a cent ans, dont nous c&ebrons le centenaire. Ce 
cur6 de campagne qui n’avait frequents ni s^minaire ni university laisse 
derridre lui une des entreprises d’&lition les plus ytonnantes de l’histoire. 

1 Titre que Migne place sur les volumes de la Patrologie. Nous nous sommes effort de 
foumir le repertoire le plus complet possible des publications de Tab be Migne dans notre 
etude: Jacques-Paul Migne. Le retour aux Peres de I’Eglise. Paris, 1975. Nous serons 
oblige d’y renvoyer constamment. 
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Compilateur de g6nie, organisateur incomparable, Migne a vonlu mettre 4 
la disposition de toutes les bourses les chefs d’oeuvre du christianisme. 

L’historien s’interroge: Pourquoi ce simple prdtre, sans ressources ni 
cultureUes ni financteres, a-t-il entrepris, au lendemain de la Revolution 
Fran^aise, de reconstituer «la Biblioth^que universelle » et finalement de 
publier le «cursus completus omnium Patrum, Doctorum scriptorumque 
ecclesiasticorum », appeie© plus simplement Patrologia ? 

Les esprits superficiels n’ont voulu voir en lui qu’un brasseur d’affaires, 
une sorte de paranoiaque de l’6dition, ami des prospectus tapageurs et de la 
chicane, qui en notre temps efit alimente les colonnes du Canard enchaini , 
comme il y a un si&cle il a inspire la satire des freres Goncourt. C’est mal 
connaitre un homme et une epoque. 

Autodidacte, comme tant de self-made-man , l’infatigable editeur avait au 
depart une insatiable curiosite d’esprit, le souci de servir la culture et l’etude, 
le discemement de l’importance 4 donner aux textes et aux sources pour une 
connaissance ou une etude eclairee. 

Dans la solitude d’un presbyter© de campagne, sous le deferlement des 
idees nouvelles, devant le desarroi des uns et des autres, ce simple desser- 
vant, 4 la merci de son 6v6que, a medite sur la situation de ses pairs: sans 
ressources, sans bibliothfe que, sans moyens d’information et de culture, 
coupes des sources, de la Source. 

Comment voir clair, dans la fermentation d’idees contradictoires, com¬ 
ment repondre aux objections nouvelles, comment aller de l’avant, sans 
interroger l’histoire, et d’abord «les epoques de vitalite explosives 2 et les 
maitres de la Tradition. Migne cite, dans un article des Annates 3 , le mot 
d’lrenee de Lyon: Traditionem apostolorum respiciunt omnes , qui recta 
velint videre . 4 

L’abb6 Migne est d’Eglise. Sa foi comme les chines de son pays natal, le 
Cantal, est enracin6e. S’il consacre son existence — seize heures de travail 
par jour — 4 sauver le patrimoine de la Tradition, c ? est d’abord par amour de 
l’Eglise, pour la servir, et «faire renaitre dans le clerg6 les etudes fortes ». 

Dou6 d’une force hercul6enne, servi par une volont4 peu commune, 
l’imagination sans cesse en 6veil, il a la t£nacite, la solidity mais aussi l’habi- 
let6 en affaires des hommes de ce Cantal, qui a produit un M. Pouget et un 
cardinal Sali6ge. Rien n’arr6te son esprit d’entreprise, ni les d£m61£s avec la 
hi6rarchie, ni les tracasseries venant des 4diteurs et des libraires. 

Cent ans avant notre Epoque il a decouvert ce que nous imaginons nou¬ 
veau : la vente directe, la suppression des interm^diaires, le livre bon march£, 
mais aussi la modernity des anciens, le retour aux sources, l’invocation du 
texte. 

L’audaee du pionnier va de pair avec la prudence du grimpeur qu’il a 6t6 

2 Le mot est de H. de Lubac, Paradoxes, Paris, 1946, p. 68. 

3 Annales de philosophic chr6tienne, 10, 1864, p. 82. 

4 Adv. haer.. Ill, 3, 1. PG 7, 848. 

7* 
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en see jeunes anneee. II constnxit en connaissance de cause, il avance comme 
ralpinist©, le pied solidement etabli, sans jamais lacher sol. II essaie, tate le 
terrain, avant de lancer une collection, £tudie le march£, infJ^chit le besoin 
et la demande par une campagne de prospectus. Ces fameux prospectus , dont 
il est si fier, qui ont tellement incommode le futur cardinal Pitra, et au- 
jourd’hui nous font sourire: «Mode licite avantageux, solid© et m6ritoirede 
placer ses fonds* 5 . Mes prospectus sont 1’expression de mes convitions les 
plus intimes :«personne au monde neserait capable de les faire». Prospectus, 
oil il se compare 4 Samson et son oeuvre, au percement du Mont Cenis, 4 la 
construction de dix cathedrales 6 . Migne va au plus press4 et au plus sur: les 
Cursus Theologiae et Scripturae sacrae , ses premiers et plus gros succ4s 
d’&lition. Il les tire d’embl6e 4 10.000 exemplaires, et les indite. Il publie les 
premiers textes patristiques dans sa collection Demonstrations evangeliques. 
Avant de commencer la Patrologie , il lance un ballon d’essai et publie les 
opera omnia de saint Augustin et de saint Jean Chrysostom©, qu’il int4grera 
tels quels, avec une nouvelle page de garde, dans son cursus completus Patro- 
logiae . 

Ce businessman sait fair© preuve de d6sint£res8ement. Que lui importe de 
«manger de l’argent», s’il peut sauver les chefs d’ceuvre de la foi? Argentier 
des valeurs spirituelles et culturelles, que lui importe de ne pas rentrer dans 
ses fonds, il n’est jamais esclave de l’argent ou du profit. «On ne Ta pas assez 
remarqu6, 4crit-il lui-m6me, nos Ateliers catholiques ont surtout 6t6 fond6s 
pour produire ce que nul 6diteur oserait entreprendre. Quelle necessity 
de nous mettre 4 dos quelques sup£rieurs et la masse des libraires, pour 
n’op^rer que ce que Ton operait sans nous? Quels secours preterions-nous 4 
nos confreres? Quels services rendrions-nous 4 l’Eglise? C’est l’exploitation 
perp4tuelle et presque universelle d’une mine aussi sacree qui nous a con- 
stamment r^voltes . . . et nous a fait fonder notre oeuvre . . . » 7 

L’on croit rdver devant l’audace de cet homme d’Eglise, ultramontain de 
coeur, soucieux d’orthodoxie par programme de vie, qui en 1840, cent ans 
avant le mouvement oecum^nique, ose publier un ouvrage de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, YApologie de la religion chretienne , dans les Demonstrations 
evangeliques , et ouvrir largement son Cursus Scripturae sacrae 4 des commen- 
taires et 4 des travaux anglicans et protestants. Nous y trouvons un com- 
mentaire sur les Proverbes de l’eveque de Coventry, Rodolph Baines 
(f 1560), un autre sur le livre de Baruch de l’eveque anglican John Pearson 
(f 1686), le specialist© des Pferes apostoliques, un commentaire sur les Psau- 
mes de Henry Hammond (1660) et de Henry Ainsworth (fl629). 

Les protestants n'y sont pas moins repr^sentes, qu’il s’agisse des luth^riens 

5 Feuille volante, souvent insert dans les volumes des diverses collections de Migne. 

6 II va m§me plus loin et affirme que le percement du Mont Cenis, la construction de dix 
cath6drales sont *’jeux d’enfants * compares & ses entreprises. Preface aux Tables, PL 218, 
col. 1. Voir notre Jacques-Paul Migne, p. 81. 

7 Demonstrations evangeliques, t. 18, col. 1351. Voir notre op. cit. p. 65—66. 
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Martin Geier (f 1681), Abraham Calov (f 1688), ou des protestants fran 9 ais 
Isaac Jacquelot (fl700), Samuel Brochard (fl667) AndrA Rivet (f 1651) 
ou du calvinist© Cl. Badwel ("f 1561). Grace 4 la Patrologie grecque, le 
patrimoine de FEglise orthodoxe et du byzantinisme retrouve droit de cit4 
dans TOccident latinise. Seule la peur de l’lndex 8 empfeche FabbA Migne 
d’ouvrir plus largement encore sa BibliothAque aux Acrivains orthodoxes du 
byzantinisme. Aussi la faculty de theologie d’AthAnes a-t-elle rendu solen- 
nellement hommage 4 l’Aditeur de Montrouge, 4 Foccasion de son centenaire. 


II 

La Patrologie est incontestablement F oeuvre dont FabbA Migne est le plus 
fier. A-t-il pressenti que mieux que tous les autres cursus elle porterait son 
nom sur tous les continents, en toutes les bibliothAques savantes du monde? 
L’entreprise etait d’autant plus audacieuse qu’un certain Castelli, nanti 
pourtant des encouragements du pape GrAgoire XVI et de plusieurs souve- 
rains, venait d’echouer et d’arreter un projet similaire. 

«Reproduction chronologique et integrate de la tradition catholique, 
pendant les douze premiers siAcles de FEglise, d’aprAs les Editions les plus 
estimAes: » telle est l’ambition de Migne consignee dans un prospectus 9 . Les 
collections des siAcles antArieurs allaient generalement jusqu’au XVI e 
siAcle, avec Paleologue et Bessarion, mais elles ne s’appelaient pas Patrologie . 
Rien n’a pu faire dAmordre Fintrepide Aditeur de donner ce nom 4 son entre- 
prise. Toutes les protestations de dom Pitra furent vaines. 

On oublie souvent que malgrA des collections partielles 10 , il n’a jamais 
exists dans Fhistoire une seule collection complete et gAnArale des ouvrages 
patristiques. Aucune collection prAcAdente ne contenait les grands classiques: 
Cappadociens, Jean Chrysostome, Jerome, Ambroise et Augustin. Toutes 
s’etaient contentAes de rassembler des auteurs et des textes mineurs. La 
magna bibliotheca Patrum de Cologne n’avait consacre au IV e siAcle qu’un 
seui volume, le 4®, alors que Migne ouvre 4 la mAme epoque 88 de ses volumes. 

Pourquoi cette nouvelle collection? L’Aditeur s’en explique dans un de ses 
prospectus 11 . «Le prix dAmesurA et toujours croissant des anciennes collec¬ 
tions, la tendance historique et traditionnelle des Etudes de notre Epoque, le 
besoin de plus en plus sArieux de recourir aux sources, surtout dans les 
investigations religieuses, le r A veil de la science ecclAsiastique et la restaura- 
tion catholique du passe, rendaient indispensable une nouvelle et complete 
Edition des PAres.» Ces remarques n’ont rien perdu de leur actuality. 

8 Voir notre Jacques Paul Migne, p. 82—83; cf. 66—67. 

9 Reproduit dans les Annales de phil. chr6t., 14, 1846, p. 392. 

10 Sur la question des collections antArieures, sur les collections partielles, utilises par 
Migne, voir notre J. P. Migne, p. 96—111. 

11 Public par les Annales ...»10,1864, p. 78. 
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Avec un manque de r^alisme invraisembable, Gustav Krtiger 12 a reproche 
A Migne la reedition pure et simple d’anciennes editions, ce qui, de surcroit, 
empechait le recours aux publications anterieures. Messieurs, qui parmi 
vous, le voudrait-il, le pourrait-il? Ce docte M. Kruger oubliait simplement 
qu’il fallait disposer de ces vieilles Editions pour s’en servir. Elies etaient 
rares et chores. Un contemporain de Migne estime qu’il faudrait dix ans de 
recherches et 200.000 (le prix de deux cents Patrologies latines) pour acquerir 
la collection complete des anciennes Editions reproduites. Un ane vivant vaut 
mieux qu’un lion de papier . . . ou de rAve. 

L’ami A toute epreuve, Augustin Bonnetty 13 , fait A la Patrologie un autre 
reproche, celui de s^parer en deux series les Latins et les Grecs. all semble 
d’aprAs cette division, ecrit-il, qu’il existe deux Eglises, l’Eglise latine et 
TEglise grecque; c’est TEglise grecque qui a en sa faveur les plus anciens 
documents.» Rien de plus exact mais Migne allait au plus sur et au plus 
commercial. 

L’id^e de publier une Patrologie avait ete suggeree A Migne par le nouvel 
abbe de Solesmes, dom Gu6ranger, comme il ressort d’une lettre de l’editeur 14 . 
Le contract d’edition est d’ailleurs passe entre Migne d’une part, dom GuAran- 
ger et dom Pitra de l’autre. 15 Les moines de Solesmes collaborent A la correc¬ 
tion des epreuves et A la traduction latine d’un certain nombre de textes 
grecs. Mais le maltre d’oeuvre est et demeure Jean-Baptiste Pitra, pour toute 
la Patrologie latine et pour la Patrologie grecque jusqu’A Photius 16 . II sera 
relaye, A partir du volume 105 de la PG, par Mgr Jean-Baptiste Malou, 
Aveque de Bruges, comme l’atteste le contract retrouve dans les archives de 
la famille Migne. 

La Patrologie latine accuse une hesitation, dans les premiers volumes. 
Pitra, encore disponible, semble ne pas vouloir se limiter A reproduire des 
editions estimees mais A reviser, au besoin A en faire de nouvelles. L’edition 
de Tertullien se veut «entiArement neuve », 17 ce qui n’est pas absolument 
exact; elle suit l’edition de Priorius et y ajoute Yeditio variorum . Pour 
Minucius Felix, dom Pitra etablit le texte d’aprAs le seul manuscrit conserve 
A la BibliothAque Nationale 18 . «Epoque laborieuse, ecrit Pitra 19 lui-meme, 
pleine de tatonnements et d’angoisses que nous avons vue de trop prAs pour 
ne pas etre indulgent plus que personne. » 

Par la suite, le savant benedictin, en tournee de quete, harasse par d’au- 
tres soucis ou responsabilites, se contente d’indiquer le choix des editions, 

12 Art. Patristik dans Realenzyklopadie fiir prot. Theologie, p. 6, qui ne consacre encore 
aucune notice k Tintr^pide 6diteur. 

13 Annales . .., 14, 1846, p. 395. 

14 Lettre de Migne k dom Gueranger, 22 fevTier 1855. Xotre J. P. Migne, p. 117. 

15 Ibid. p. 119. 

16 Ibid. p. 117-124. 

17 Prospectus, dans Annales .. ., 10, 1864, p. 83. 

18 Codex Parisinus 1661 du IX e si^cle. 

19 Uni vers du 8 mars 1858. 
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des dissertations, commentaires et notes, de rassembler les textes disperses 
en quantity de biblioth^ques et d’y joindre, au desespoir de Mgr Malou, 
quantite de diplomas et de chartes, des textes liturgiques, qui ddbordent 
largement le cadre d’une Patrologie 20 . 

D6bordement qui a souvent reprochee 4 Tentreprise. Eduard Schwartz 21 , 
avec plus de competence que d’esprit, n’est-il pas alie jusqu’4 qualifier la 
Patrologie de « cloaca maxima »? H est heureusement le seul 4 se permettre 
pared exc6s. II reste vrai que la Patrologie latine proprement dite reserve des 
surprises. Nous y trouvons les Moeurs de Brahmanes 22 , des traites scientifi- 
ques et cosmographiques 23 , des traites de musique 24 , une Plainte sur la 
desolation de la Bretagne de Gildas le sage, 25 un precurseur! Un Libelle d’Aven- 
tius de Metz 26 sur Valdrede, concubine de Lothaire. 

La Patrologie grecque public les Opuscules chronologiques et astronomi- 
ques 27 , des Poids et des Mesures de saint Epiphane 28 , la Description des 
Thermes pythiens de Paul le Silentiaire, 29 und Chronologie par Jean Malalas 30 , 
une autre par Theophane Tlsaurien 31 , une dernifere de Leon le grammairien 32 , 
les C6r6monies de la cour byzantine , par Constantin VII Porphyrogenete 33 . 

Ce qui agace les patristiciens qui manquent d’humour a fait et fait la joie 
des historiens, des geographes, des archeologues, des grammairiens, des 
musiciens, des mythologues. Tous y trouvent des renseignements sur Thi- 
stoire et revolution de la langue, sur les moeurs des peuples, l’histoire du 
the&tre, la topographic des grandes villes, comme Rome, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, et sur les itineraires qui y mfenent. 

La Patrologie grecque, la premiere en dehors de la collection de Galland 34 , 
4 fournir le texte original, s’est largement ouverte aux chefs-d’oeuvre de la 
litterature et de la theologie byzantines. Nous y trouvons les textes nouvelle- 
ment ddcouverts et 4dites par le cardinal Mai, une riche collecte de chaines 
bibliques, de J. B. Felicianus 4 J. A. Cramer et 4 M. J. Routh 35 . 

20 Voir notre J. P. Migne, p. 121. 

21 Dans Abhandlungen der k. Gesellschaft der Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil. hist. Kl.N.F. 
Band 8, n° 0, Berlin, 1905, p. 67. 

22 PL 17, 1131—1146, faussement attribute k saint Ambroise. II s’agit de la traduction 
d’un text© grec, faite par un auteur du VI e sitele. 

23 Par ©x. PL 90, 123—278, les oeuvres de B&de le V6n6rable. 

24 De Botee, PL 63, 1167-1300; voir aussi PL 90, 909-938. 

2 5 PL 09, 329-392. 

26 PL 121, 1142-1144. 

27 PG 19, 99-598. 

28 PG 43, 273-294. 

29 PG 86, 2203—2268. II s’agit d’un po&me. 

30 PG 97, 9—790, qui reproduit le texte publi6 en 1831, par L. Dindorf, 

31 PG 108, 63-1010. 

32 Ibid. 1137-1164. 

33 PG 112, 73-1446. 

34 Bibliotheca veterum Patrum antiquorumque scriptorum eccl., Venise, 1765—1781, en 
14 volumes. Nouvelle Edition en 1788. L’Index a paru k Bologne, en 1863. 

35 Nous fournissons l’inventaire, op. cit., p. 110—111. 
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En dehors de Pitra et de Malou, l’Aditeur a su mobiliser les byzantinistes 
de Tepoque: Hergenrother et Denzinger, mais aussi ranglais George Hay 
Forbes, Fr. (Ehler et Jean Henri Nolte. Ce dernier a amAliorA le texte des 
oeuvres du Ps. Denys et de celles des apologistes 36 . II ne fait pas de doute 
qu’aujourd’hui 1’abbA Migne participerait A la Patristic Conference pour y 
trouver de nouveaux concours. 

Au moment ou s’achAve, la Patrologie latine, Migne pavoise. «Je ne crains 
pas d’avouer que le jour de son achAvement a AtA le plus heureux de ma 
vie 37 ». II avait fourni le dossier le plus complet possible de la Tradition et 
ranimA dans son pays et par le monde le gout des choses de Tesprit. L’Aditeur 
travaillait pour l’Eglise et non pour l’erudition. Malheureusement Tincendie 
de 1868 dAtruit les Ateliers, au moment ou le dernier volume de la Patrologie 
grecque est sous pre$se. 

L’accueil du public, faut-il le dire, a AtA moins enthousiaste que l’Aditeur. 
Que n’a-t-on Epilogue sur les fautes d’impression! La simple honnAtetA eut 
forcA de reconnaitre le progrAs de ses Editions sur les collections qui les 
avaient prAcAdAes. Migne a consacrA A la correction un soin mAticuleux et 
dApensA une fortune 38 . Pour l’Apoque, la Patrologie grecque est de quality 
fort honorable. 

La France a AtA le premier et principal client. Rome et ITtalie sont assez 
lents A s’Abranler. L’Angleterre semble l’ignorer. Newman ne cite jamais les 
PAres dans l’Adition de Migne. L’Allemagne a la dent particuliArement dure, 
en premier lieu du cote protestant, et veut ignorer la collection. 

Hergenrother 89 qui consacre, en 1867, deux longues recensions A la Patro¬ 
logie grecque reconnait que le travail efit AtA accompli <(avec une acribie 
critique » plus rigoureus© en Allemagne, mais jamais en dix ans et pour un 
prix aussi modArA 40 . II conclut 41 : «MalgrA les dAfauts et les mAprises dans le 
dAtail, cette collection se prAsente dans son ensemble comme une rAalisation 
vraiment remarquable et jamais encore accomplie. » 

Migne Acrit au cardinal Pitra, en 1864: «Un autre pourra faire une Patro¬ 
logie plus complAte que la mienne, comme j’en ai fait une plus complAte que 
tous les prAcAdents Aditeurs, et par 1A je serai souverainement utile.» L’ob- 
servation demeure vraie, cent ans plus tard. Nous aurions mauvaise grace de 
ne pas le reconnaitre, en notre arAopage. 

36 Sur les concours et les collaborateurs, voir J. P. Migne, p. 117—131. 

37 Dans les Annales ...» 16,1857, p. 246. Voir notre J. P. Migne, p. 135—136. 

38 Voir nos precisions, dans J. P. Migne, p. 132—134. 

38 Theologisches Literaturblatt, 10, 1867, p. 337—344; 440-447. 

48 Loc. cit., p. 337. 

41 Ibid., p. 447. 
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Pour mesurer le service rendu par Migne aux Etudes patristiques, imagi- 
nons un instant nos Biblioth4ques d’Europe ou m6me d’Antique, sans les 
deux Patrologies? Que de chercheurs, que de curieux, sans possibility de 
recourir aux sources! Ceux-14 meme qui disposent de Corpus nouveaux, plus 
critiques n’y trouvent qu’en partie ce que renferme la double collection de 
Migne. 

Et m£me, le jour oil nous finirons par poss^der une Edition nouvelle de 
toutes les oeuvres patristiques, up to date , les deux Patrologies nous seront 
encore precieuses 4 cause de leurs Etudes et de leurs dissertations litt4raires 
et th4ologiques, qui y sont «profitablement r^unies » 42 . II est vrai que ce 
n’est pas le neophyte mais le patristicien chevronny, le sage, qui se dyiecte 
des tr&vaux de Ceillier et de Tillemont, de Fabricius et de Schonemann. 

La Patrologie de Migne a fait oeuvre de pionnier. D4s le milieu du XIX® 
si&cle, l’effort de l’yditeur commence 4 porter des fruits. L’historien du 
catholicisme fransaise constate un renouveau. La theologie historique pousse 
ses premiers bourgeons. 

Bientot 4 Paris, 4 Lyon, 4 Toulouse, pour ne parler que de la France, se 
manifestent de jeunes chercheurs, qui s’appellent Duchesne, Batiffol, 
Morin, Tixeront. Pierre de Labriolle, Aimy Puech, Paul Monceaux, dans 
rUniversity, yveillent leurs disciples 4 T antiquity chrytienne. Avec noblesse 
et gratitude, rauteur de VHistoire de la literature laiine chrytienne, reconnait 
Taction et Tinfluence de Tabby Migne dans ce renouveau 43 . Une ymulation 
anime dysormais les deux riverains du Rhin dont nous sommes tous ici les 
bynyficiaires. 

L’yditeur de Montrouge avait conscience que son entreprise ne constituait 
qu’une ytape: d’autres publications suivraient, bynyficiant du progr4s dela 
philologie, avec ses nouveaux canons, qui, en France du moins, au milieu du 
XIX e si4cle en est 4 ses dybuts. «11 ne faut pas demander 4 Migne, ycrit Paul 
Lejay 44 , plus qu’il ne pouvait ni ne voulait donner. » L’yditeur ycrit 45 4 dom 
Pitra au soir de sa vie: « J’ai donny le branle aux publications monumentales, 
beaucoup auront 4 coeur de me suivre dans cette nouvelle carridre. » 

Migne lui-mfime avait projety de publier une biblioth4que orientale, syria- 
que, copte et ythiopienne, sans trop mesurer ce que pareilles entreprises 
exigeraient de travaux d’approche et de recherches pour rassembler les 
inydits 46 . Ce projet prendra corps dans Toeuvre de Graffin et de Nau, qui 
publieront, d4s 1894, une Patrologia syriaca , dans le meme format que son 


n Remarque de Pierre de Labriolle, Histoire de la literature lat. ehr6tienne, Paris, 1947, 
p. 47. 

** Ibid. 

44 Chronique de litt. chr6t., dans Revue d’histoire et de litt. religieuses, 1,1896, p. 96—98. 

45 Lettre du 27 janvier 1866. 

46 Remarque de J. Hergenrother, loc. cit., 339. 
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ainee. D’autres domaines appellent des collections nouvelles: les inscriptions, 
les papyrus, les chaines, les versions latines des PAres grecs. 

Depuis un siAcle, la Patrologie de Migne a dAclenchA un mouvement dont 
bAnAficient ceux-lA meme qui ont ete les plus lents A reconnaitre son mArite. 
Elle a permis A rendition de franchir une Atape et de foumir, en des corpus 
nouveaux, des textes plus surs Atablis de maniAre plus critique, selon des 
mAthodes mieux elaborees. 

Aujourd’hui les questions d’authenticitA et de chronologie sont minutieu- 
sement analysAes, le Sitz im Leben , culturel, social, politique, philosophique 
soigneusement dAgagA, les manuscrits sont mieux inventories, le christianisme 
est mAthodiquement confrontA avec 1’antiquitA tardive, afin de dAceler le 
langage et les valeurs parfois contradictoires. Que de progrAs ont Ate reali- 
sAes, au cours d’un siAcle! 

Ne nous imaginons pas pour autant avoir atteint le point omAga. Les 
derniAres editions ne sont pas nAcessairement les meilleures. Certaines edi¬ 
tions anciennes, popularisAes par Migne, comme celle de saint Augustin, 
soutiennent encore la comparaison, parfois affirment une supArioritA, par 
rapport A des publications rAcentes. «Longtemps encore, Acrit Joseph de 
Ghellinck 47 , de TAdition mauriste de saint Augustin, c’est d’elle qu’il faudra 
vivre.» 

Une mutation s’est opArAe, au cours de XIX® siAcle, que nous pouvons 
toucher du doigt ici, A Oxford, «les laiques instruits » auxquels 1’abbA Migne 
ouvre sa Bibiothbque Tont pris au mot; souvent ils relaient les clercs. Les 
institutions acadAmiques et universitaires, en Autriche, en Allemagne, con- 
tinuent le travail d’Aquipe des anciennes communaitAs religieuses. Les nou¬ 
veaux venus auraient mauvaise grace d’oublier les prAcurseurs. 

Si la sAcularisation des chercheurs est un progrAs et un enrichissement 
pour l’Adition et la recherche patristique, la rarAfaction - d’aucuns seraient 
portAs A dire la trahison - des clercs est d’autant plus regrettable que Ten- 
seignement des PAres, mieux que la sociologie ou le structuralisme, exprime 
et fAconde la mission de TEglise. II serait tragiqueque les clercs nAgligent ou 
meme dAlaissent un domaine qui doit demeurer prioritaire, privilAgiA. 

La collaboration entre TUniversitA et TEglise, entre philologie et thAologie 
porte des fruits par la rAciprocite des services et TinterfArence des compAten- 
ces, A condition de dApasser le solAcisme et la syneedoque. 

La patristique exige, en plus de la philologie, le contact direct assidu avec 
la pensAe - et disons-le avec resprit et la foi des PAres. Seule cette impreg¬ 
nation patiente, progressive, qui ne sacrifie ni A la vogue ni A TidAologie, et 
mAme se trouve en dAsaccord avec elles, permet de trouver « cet esprit pri- 
mitif, dont parle Bossuet, 48 que les PAres ont re 9 U de plus prAs et avec plus 
d'abondance de la source meme. » 

47 Patristique et moyen age, III, p. 484. 

48 Defense de la tradition et des saints Peres, Paris, 17C3, p. 329. Cite par J. de Ghellinck, 
op. cit. p. 105. 
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L’ambition de Migne, en publiant la Patrologie , dans le desarroi de son 
temps, 6tait de provoquer la fid61it6 cr^atrice et un ressourcement de fScon- 
dit£. Ce faisant, il a permis 4 la science et 4 rendition de s’affirmer et de 
progresser. II est justice de le reconnaitre aujourd’hui. 

J’aurais mauvaise grace, en ces assises patristiques, de vous convier 4 
quelque kippur pour expier le mal que nos ancetres ou nos homologues ont 
dit et £crit sur Tabb4 Migne, comme pour se donner bonne conscience de 
devoir recourir 4 lui. Cent ans apres sa mort, celui que le pape Paul VI 49 
appelait « un precurseur genial» existe et sans doute continuera 4 exister. 

Qu’il nous suffise, ce soir, de reconnaitre honnetement, publiquement que 
T^diteur de la Patrologie , avec son g£nie propre et ses limites, a 6t6 4 sa 
mani&re un proph4te: il a cru 4 la vertu du grain qu’il semait, qui lfeve au- 
jourd’hui - et que nous avons la joie de r6colter. 

49 Lettre de Paul VI au cardinal Pellegrino, k l’occasion de la Table Ronde de Chantilly, 
sur la transmission des testes patristiques, 17—19 mai 1975. 
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in an frammento del VI secolo 


M. Naldini, Firenze 


Presentiamo qui alcune brevi note su un testo la cui conoscenza b forse 
limitata, con l’intento anche di sollecitare una pill interessata attenzione al 
campo ormai rigoglioso dei frammenti greco-latini cosiddetti adespoti 
appartenenti all’area patristica, e pubblicati piii o meno provvisoriamente 
nelle varie edizioni 1 . 

Uno dei temi pm diffusi nella letteratura patristica b senza dubbio quello 
concemente Tunione dell’anima con Cristo, esemplata sulle immagini 
bibliche tan to frequenti dell’unione mistica di Dio con Israele e di Cristo con 
la Chiesa. La fortuna e la diffusions di questa tematica furono collegate in 
particolare con la lettura e il commento del Cantico dei Cantici, la cui ese- 
gesi mistica, inaugurata da Filone in campo giudaico e da Origene in campo 
patristico, alimentb gran parte della spirituality cristiana, specialmente in 
ambiente monastico. Si tratta, come e noto, di una fondamentale esperienza 
cristiana, inserita in una prospettiva teologica di largo sviluppo, che potd 
costituire anche un’adeguata risposta alle attese e ai multiformi aneliti 
del misticismo d’Oriente. 

II tema dell’unione mistica con Dio, come altri temi ampiamente elaborati 
della tradizione patristica, non rimase chiuso nell’ambito strettamente 
letterario o riservato all’attenzione e airesperienza di pochi eletti: esso fu 
rivolto a tutti, destinato a promuovere e a definire gli aspetti decisivi ed 
essenziali della vita, anche se per determinate circostanze fu proposto piii 
direttamente a settori distinti, come quello monastico. Non meraviglia 
percid il fatto di poterne trovare una testimonianza sia pure parziale anche 
fuori dei grandi contesti patristici, in una tradizione che si direbbe privata e 
anonima. A questo abbiamo pensato rileggendo un modesto frammento 
papiraceo databile al vi secolo, proveniente da Oxyrhynchos (Behnesa) e 
pubblicato da M. Norsa col n. 65 sotto il titolo “Scoli a un testo biblico” nel 
volume I dei Papiri greci e latini (1912) della Raccolta Fiorentina. Riesa- 
minando il testo anche sull’originale, conservato nella Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, mi b parso pih interessante di quanto non sembri a prima 
vista, tanto piii che il frammento, per quanto mi risulta, non b stato oggetto 


1 Vedi 0. Montevecchi, La papirologia, Torino 1974, pp. 329 sg.; J. van Haelst, Cata- 
ogue dee papyrus littiraires juifs et chr&iens, Paris 1976, pp. 337—358. 
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di particolari attenzioni successivament© ai laconici cenni della prima 
edizione 2 . 


f 8id xai rfftelg rovg bxlfwvg ddfyg [.] 

TQvaofiev 6[.]t.... eg v/ubv( ?)<5 erjai . [.] 


dvayayeiv . .. ... t navrag fjfiag rov fttov fffi&v^ 

d&Amrov diarrjQeiv 2 xai rovg oixovg JiArjcr&fjvat b aya&- 
5 oig oLtoVj otvov xai iAalov twv xagnatv 3 . / rd rixva fjfiwv^ 
afi£flg b <p6pq> rov &eov b t <p fiiXAovn iAeovg 5 
Tvxeiv dq>ifiaxog (?) 6 nagd roig ebtev b evayyeXlaig * 8 i- 
av ini t rjg yfjg vfielg 1 dq>irjre ixeivo s atpe- 
{hfoezat b odgavcp xai ini ifjg yfjg. / xai 8 iav 

10 dfjorjie ndXiv ini yfjg xovr o(?) 9 icrcai 6e- 
diyubov elg rodg aiwvag. / o&ev 
ei(1)niaroi yQrjyoQovweg ia6/i€&a i0 , 

Aa/inddeg fjfi&v <pot)retvai il b ikaia), / 

(bg neqixaQeig r<p wfitpup (patvdjievot av¬ 
is veiaiA&wjbiev 12 elg rfjv Tiaarada 13 rov &eov. 

1 vfuov pap. 2 dtarvQi\] pap. 3 xagnov pap. 4 vfuov pap. 5 eAaiovg pap. 6 'axp'efMvog pap. 
7 rjfieig pap. 8 sxsivto pap. 9 ovrog pap. 10 oi neicnoX xQolyoQoOvreg eoojfiefta pap. 

11 Xafinal eg v/ucov <pcoiive pap. 12 TtegXxaQtQ t m wfupuo (pevofietnj aVveiaeA&ofiev pap. 13 naaraia 
pap. 

Come si vede, dopo i primi 3 righi mutili, il testo del frammento b conser- 
vato per intero. Le diverse espressioni si susseguono con una gradatio di tipo 
assiologico: beni materiali, giustificazione e pace interior©, prospettiva 
mistico-escatologica deirunione con Dio. E’ da osservare innanzi tutto che 
il titolo dato al frammento nella prima edizione appare inesatto. E* difficile 
infatti pensare che si tratti di semplici scoli a un testo biblico, anche perch6 
i vari riferimenti biblici sono fra loro collegati da un unico pensiero — la 
pace interior© e Turnon© con Dio — che ispira i vari tratti del testo, e le 
stesse lineette oblique di demarcazione che compaiono nel papiro, non inter- 
rompono quel nesso logico e sembrano destinate, con valore recitativo, a 
segnare le varie pause o cadenze del discorso, piuttosto che ad una funzione 
di carattere metrico o scoliastico. Inoltre il did iniziale fa pensare ad una 
sezione conclusiva di un ampio discorso precedent©. D’altra parte, la pre- 
senza della croce monogrammatica (non della semplice croce, come appare 
nelTed. pr.) all’inizio del primo rigo e le tracce in senso orizzontale di varie 
piegature del foglietto papiraceo, regolarmente ritagliato al margin© inferior© 
e ai lati, fanno supporre che si trattasse di un foglio a parte, contenente una 
serie di reminiscenze bibliche collegate fra di loro in funzione di un contesto 
impetrativo-parenetico. Era dunque il testo del nostro foglietto un’orazione 
da recitare in riunioni liturgiche? Forse la parte conclusiva di una preghiera 
del tipo delle awcmral'i Oppure la parenesi finale di un discorso esegetico, 
ricopiata con mano rapida verosimilmente da un religioso, per uso personal©? 

2 Un mio breve accenno al frammento si trova in Augustinianum 14 (1974), 501, sg. 
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Domande all© quali Tanalisi del testo potrA fomire qualche utile indicazione, 
se non, almeno per ora, una decisiva risposta. 

Ai rr. 3—4 l’espressione rov fttov rj/iwv (?) a&Xmrov diarrjQ€lv, che designa 
l’oggetto di una probabile preghiera (v. dirjaig e dvayayelv ai rr. 2—3), ricorda 
da vicino 1 Tim. 2, 2, Iva tfQepov xal rjov%Lov fttov didycofiev xrX f e accenna ad un 
motivo — quello della r\avyla — piuttosto diffuso. Ma l’uso del raro &&Xinvog f 
non abituale nel linguaggio ascetico, ci sembra indizio non trascurabile di 
tono letterario. Non potrei asserire che da solo richiami al noto tema della 
rjovxla e quindi dell’esicasmo, ma il contesto lo lascia supporre. 

I rr. 4—5 sono evidente reminiscenza di vari passi biblici, in particolare di 
Ps. 64, 5, nXrjafhjoope&a Iv rolg aya&olg rov olxov oov t e di Ps. 4, 8, ojio tcouqov 
olrov xai olvov xal iXalov avrcbv inXrjdvv&rjoav (cfr. Ioel 2, 19, 24, Sirac. 22, 23, 
Ier. 31, 14). Si tratta di passi (specialmente Ps. 4, 7—8; 65, 4, e Ioel 2, 19, 
24) che venivano spesso interpretati allegoricamente secondo l’esegesi 
origeniana 3 . Lo stesso Metodio d’Olimpo, con esegesi di tipo * botanico 
come l’ha definita Musurillo 4 intend© allegoricamente Ioel 2, 21—23, vedendo 
simboleggiati nella pianta del fico e della vite i frutti di giustizia pienamente 
maturati nelPeconomia neotestamentaria 5 . 

Nei rr. 5 sgg. b formulata una seconda petizione: che i figli crescano nel 
timore di Dio, alio scopo di conseguire (cosi intendiamo l’incerta lettura del 
r. 7) la misericordia e il perdono. II concetto del «timore j> come atteggia- 
mento rilevante nel rapporto con Dio ritoma frequente, come si sa, nel- 
TAntico e nel Nuovo Testamento, con sfumature diverse nei van contesti. 
Quanto all’idea del timore come condizione e insieme coronamento della 
misericordia divina, si pub ricordare, fra l’altro, Ps. 102, 17, particolarmente 
indicativo come raffronto col nostro testo: to de IXeog rov xvgiov and rov aUb- 
vog xal icog rov alcbvog ini rovg (pof}ovjbi&ovg avrov (cfr. Ps. 129, 4). Tanto piti 
che questo versetto b ripreso con citazione sostanzialmente fedele in Lc. 
1, 50, nelPinno del Magnificat, il cui contesto presenta numerose analogic col 
medesimo Salmo 102. 

II conseguimento della misericordia h accentuato dalle espressioni dei 
righi 7-11, che sono una libera citazione di Me. 2, 10, lo. 20, 23, Mt. 16, 19; 
18, 18, circa il potere trasmesso da Cristo agli apostoli, di rimettere i peccati 
degli uomini. 

H tema degli ultimi righi (11-15), Tunione mistico-escatologica con Dio, 
solennemente conclusivo, risulta dominant© nel contesto, punto di conver- 
genza e parte finale di un discorso presumibilmente piu vasto, e costituisce, 
come si b accennato, il motivo principale che caratterizza il breve testo in 
esame. E’ anzi nostra impression© che anche nella prima parte le remini- 
scenze di scelti passi scritturistici siano intese allegoricamente e concorrano a 

3 Vedi Origene, Selecta in Psalmos, PG 12, 1165—8 e 1493 sg; cfr. Agostino, Enarrai. in 
P«., PL 36-37, 82. 

4 H. Musurillo e V.-H. Debidour, Mithode d'Olympe. Le Banquet , SC 95, Paris 1963, p. 13. 

5 Symp. X, 5; PG 18, 200-201. 
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preparare nella vita e nelFanimo le condizioni e la base del voto finale. Si 
tratterebbe di un’esegesi la cui applicazione sistematica, intrapresa da Ori- 
gene, costitul in seguito il fondamento per lo sviluppo della spirituality 
monastica 6 . 

Registriamo alcuni punti di contatto del nostro frammento col Simposio di 
Metodio d’Olirapo: si veda in V, 3 l’esortazione a tenere accesa nel cuore la 
fiaccola della fede e a vegliare (iygrjyogivai) nell’attesa del Signore (cfr. VI, 
4; e InnOy IX); in particolare VII, 3, dove con riferimento a Mt. 25, 3 sgg. si 
proclama la sorte delle sante vergini, cherper prime entreranno con Cristo 
(airtcb . . . owetoeX&ooeo&ai) nel riposo etemo della m camera nuziale* (elg 
wfup&va); e in VIII, 12, l’invito a non lasciarsi turbare dalle vicissitudipi e 
dalle tribolazioni di questa vita, Iva oweioek^&Tjre yavgoi fie t aircfig (con la 
Chiesa) elg tov wfapcova nagacpaivovoat Tag Xafjmdbag. 

Quanto ai due aspetti, mistico ed escatologico, delTunione con Dio, 5 
opportuno ripensare, sia pure fugacemente, alia notevole fusione che essi 
trovarono in particolare nei carmi di Gregorio Nazianzeno 7 : si veda il carme 
2°, 1. I, 8ez. II,, 380-388 (vergini vigilanti con le lampade accese), e 665-678 
(unione mistico-escatologica con Dio) 8 . 

Eloquenti anche le affinity che si riscontrano in Gregorio Nisseno, special- 
mente nel Be virginitate y che insieme ad altri scritti del mistico cappadoce 
(come la Hypotyposis) esercito un forte influsso nella storia della vita mona¬ 
stica 9 . Si noti l’uso di nacrzag in Be virg . Ill, 7, 10-11 (lo splendore della 
camera nuziale - b naaradt - contrapposto all’ «oscurity » dello stato vedo- 
vile); particolarmente in III, 8, 23-25: nel caso delle vergini unite alio 
sposo immortale, la morte non produce la separazione dall’Essere amato, ma 
I'unione con Lui. Per il quale passo Aubineau annota un espressivo parallel© 
di In funere Pulcheriae 10 , dove b ribadita la superiority del talamo celeste 
(ovgavia jzaorag) 11 . 

Ma le affinity piii rilevanti e significative le abbiamo incontrate in scritti 
di ambienti propriamente monastici, nei quali del resto M era diffusa la 
conoscenza e l’utilizzazione degli stessi autori sopra citati. La 24 a adhortatio 
dell’abate Iperechio (V-VI secolo?) presenta una evidente analogia col 
nostro testo: iv navrl xaiga> eaxco 6 tov fiova%ov &omAog i2 . . . b piofl 

yog wxxl 6 roiovrog oweiaeXevoerai rq> w/ucpico Xgiarco elg rrjv Ttaarada. 


6 Cfr. H. Crouzel, Origlne. prdcurseur du monachisme , in TMologie de la vie monastique . 
Etudes sur la tradition patristique f Paris 1961, p. 26. 

7 Vedi J. Plagnieux, Saint Oregoire de Nazianze , in Thiologie de la vie monastique cit., 
p. 126 sg. 

8 PG 37, 608 sg.; 630 eg. 

9 Vedi J. Danieiou, S. Qrigoire de Nysse dans Vhistoire du monachisme , in Thiol, de la vie 
mon. cit., p. 139. 

10 Vedi M. Aubineau, Origoire de Nysse t Traiti de la virginiti , SC 119, Paris 1966, p. 295, 
n. 3. 

11 PG 46, 869 C. 

12 Cfr. Gregorio Nazianzeno, Carm . 1. II, sez. II, 11; PG 38, 87. 
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v EXatov imxo/Luterco 6 povaxog elg djzdvrrjoiv rov wfi<piov u . L’analogia e indub- 
biamente sintomatica. 

Nel VI secolo Esichio, prima monaco e poi presbitero a Gerusaiemme, usa 
di frequent© il termine naorag a significare la camera nuziale (talvolta la 
tomba di Gesii) in cui si compie Timione del Verbo con 1’umanitA e la 
Chiesa 14 . 

Non solo. Una ulterior© riflessione sul nostro frammento ci ha fatto pen- 
sare ad una possibile intonazione esicasta, ad una probabile provenienza 
del testo da un ambient© in cui ci si atteneva alia forma definita «classical 
dell’esicasmo monastico. Le quattro note, che secondo P. Adnes costitui- 
scono la hesychia interiore 15 , appaiono come in sintesi nel nostro frammento: 
l a la hesychia-amerimnia (fttov afikuirov ecc.); 2 a la nepsis o vigilanza (ygryyogovv- 
reg) ; 3 a e 4 a , il ricordo di Dio e l’orazione necessaria per ottenere Tunione con 
Dio (rr. 4-7 e 12-15 del frammento). Le stesse note si riscontrano in maniera 
pih o meno esplicita nelle Adhortationes del monaco e abate Iperechio giA 
citato, la cui affinity col nostro frammento appare piu stringent© anche per 
altre concordanze: 

1) r\av%ia (rr. 4 sgg. fr.): v. adhort. 32, la i)av%ia come mitezza e umilta 
verso i fratelli; adhort. 36, r\avxia disposizione interiore verso lo Spirito 
Santo; adhort. 70, la anafteia del monaco. 

2) (pofiog &sov (r. 7 fr.): v. adhort. 1, il timore di Dio fondamento della vita 
monastica; adhort. 35, interioritA ( h xagdia) del timore di Dio (cfr. adhort. 
142 e 157). 

3) ygrjyogrjotg (r. 12 fr.): v. adhort. 9, vigilanza nella preghieracontroifan- 
tasmi nottumi; adhort. 12, vigilanza del monaco contro i mali pensieri: 
adhort. 84, vigilare notte e giomo nella preghiera. 

4) Xapnadegcpcoreivai (r. 13 fr.): v. adhort. 29, il monacoinvidioso traease il 
demonio e rimane fuori con le vergini stolte, come chi non ha reso splendent© 
e gioiosa la lampada con Folio: 6 (ir\ iXaico (paidgvvcov rrjv eavrov Xa/mdda. 

5) oweiadQxea&cu rig rrjv naardba (rr. 14—15 fr.): v. adhort. 24riportataqui 
sopra; adhort. 126, col prezioso possesso della verginitA il monaco elaeXevaerai 
elg rov wficpwva; adhort. 155, dolore dei santi, se un ascetaper lasuperbia 
non entra con lo Sposo nel talamo, prj owegxopevov r(b wpq>iq> elg rip? 
naarada. 

In conclusion©, le affinitA del nostro frammento con alcuni motivi della 
spiritualitA d’ispirazione monastica appaiono consider©voli, e le analogic con 
le Adhortationes delFabate Iperechio risultano significative, tanto da far 
pensare ad una possibile font© comune dei due testi. Sembra comunque 
legittimo supporre Tappartenenza del frammento ad un contesto parenetico- 

13 PG 79, 1476 C. 

14 Esichio di Gerusaiemme, In 8. Pascha Horn. II, 2. Vedi M. Aubineau, Homilies 
Paschales, SC 187, Paris 1972, pp. 122, 134 sg. 

15 Dictionnaire de spirituality, s.v. hesychasme, coll. 388—397. Cfr. I. Hausherr, Ukisy - 
chasms. Etude de spirituality. OCA 176, Roma 1966, 163—237. 
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esegetico di tipo monasticodel V-VI secolo, e verosimile anche Tipotesi che 
l’autore siispirasse alia forma cosiddetta « classica » deU’esicasmo monastico. 16 

L’interesse suscitato dal mutilo testo qui rapidamente esaminato non 6 
trascurabile, anche perche di riflesso ci rimanda agli altri numerosi fram- 
menti patristic! anonimi sparsi nelle svariate edizioni, in attesa di essere 
criticamente raccolti e commentati. Colligtie fragmenta ne pereantl 

16 Quanto al simbolismo cosidetto «botanico» predominant© nel frammento (cfr. i rr. 5—6, 
11), sir veda G. Bartelink, Le jeu des mots Ihiiov — iXeog chez its auteurs chritiens , in Sileno 
2 (1978), 189-202. 
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Arnobius’ Seven Books attacking the pagans 1 give ns a rare glimpse of 
Christianity coining to educated men in a provincial African town: Sicca 
Veneria, modern El Kef, spread across a stony escarpment in Western 
Tunisia. Often we can overhear him arguing with contemporaries who still 
respected the natural gods of their close, tense community , 2 the gods whose 
temples stood along the streets as square and solid as nuclear reactors, pro¬ 
viding a steady flow of power for the city. Arnobius' new beliefs, indeed, 
seem to have grown so closely from the culture, more literary than philoso¬ 
phical, of his non-Christian past, that theologians mainly interested in 
unearthing doctrines have even thought he belonged to a heretical sect . 3 

Unfortunately he gives us very little idea of when he was writing. Once he 
observes that there have been Christians for about three hundred years 4 : 

Trecenti sunt anni ferme minus vel plus aliquid, ex quo coepimus Christiani et terrarum in 
orbe censeri. 

But was he thinking of Christ's birth or his death or some other date? Later 
he remarks that the City of Rome itself is about one thousand and fifty 
years old 5 : 

Aetatis urbs Roma cuius esse in annalibus indicatur? annos ducit quinquaginta et mille aut 
non multum ab his minus. 

“Or not much less", he says. This is not meant to be an accurate state¬ 
ment. It is part of a rough calculation to find the age of Jupiter which, for 
instance, allows one hundred and twenty years to a generation and even then 
disagrees with the estimate of Lactantius . 6 To wonder if the Fabian or the 
Varronian era is meant is to miss the point. Anyway, if public monuments 

1 The text most readily available is that of Reifferscheid in the Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticomm Latinorum vol. IV. There are translations by Bryce and Campbell in the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library and by G. E. MacCracken: Arnobius: the case against the pagans, 
Westminster, Maryland 1949. MacCracken has extensive notes and on pp. 7—12 he collects 
scholarly opinion on Arnobius * date. 

2 MacCracken prints a lot of such passages as conversation. 

3 ZNTW 1964. F. Scheidweiler makes a case for Arnobius being a Marcionite. 

4 Adv. Gent. I, 13. 

5 Adv. Gent. II, 71. 

6 Div. Inst. II, v, 2. cf. MacCracken vol. 1 p. 345 note 449. 
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are anything to go by, Africans used consular dates and the years of the 
emperors far more than the age of the City of Rome. The phrase is no 
more accurate than the modern pulpit circumlocution, “two thousand 
years ago”. 

The only other ancient writer to name Arnobius is Jerome. Apart from 
four passing references in various letters, 7 Jerome mentions him three times: 
once in the continuation of Eusebius’ Chronicle , 8 once in the life of Lactantius 
in De Viris lUustribvs , 9 and for the third time in his own life in the De 
Viris Hlu8tribu8. iQ 

First the Chronicle : 

Arnobius rhetor in Africa clarus habetur. qui cum Siccae ad declamandum juvenes erudi- 
ret et adhuc ethnicus ad credulitatem somniis compelleretur impel rare t fidem, quam semper 
impugnaverat, elucubravit adversum pristinam religionem luculentissimos libros et tandem 
velut quibusdam obsidibus pietatis foedus impetravit. 

This entry is under the year 327, the twenty-first year of Constantine’s 
reign and the first Jerome himself added to Eusebius’ Chronicle. There is 
nothing in the Seven Books which suggests that Jerome here followed his 
scholarly practice of compiling information on famous men from chance 
references in their writings, but Arnobius twice makes it plain that he wrote 
the Seven Books not long after his conversion. 11 Jerome is well known to be 
rather haphazard about dates, but it would be a big mistake to put Amo- 
bius’ conversion in 327 if he wrote, as is often thought, around 300. 12 

A reason commonly given for a date before 311 is that Arnobius refers to 
the persecutions and so must have been writing while they were still happen¬ 
ing. 13 But his reaction to them is not very immediate. No emperor is 
directly blamed, the persecutions are only mentioned because Arnobius 
holds the gods responsible. 14 He was right. Diocletian’ would not move against 
the Christians till he felt a current of responsible religious opinion behind 
him. His envoys walked up the avenue between the archaic lions to consult 
the oracle at Didyma. For Arnobius this was far away. What happened in a 
persecution was no doubt closer to him than the text of any Edict. His 
quarrel was with fellow townsmen who cultivated the gods, the sort of civic 
worthies who had special seats at the theatre because they paid for the 


7 Jerome: Epp. lix, lx, lxii, lxx. 

8 Die Chronik des Hieronymus . Siebenter Band of Eusebius Werke in Die Orieehischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Jahrhunderte ed. R. Helm. Berlin 1956 p. 231 sub anno 
Domini 327. 

9 Jerome: De Viris Illustribus lxxx = P.L. XXIII col. 687 = Herding (Teubner Leipzig, 
1924) p. 50. 

10 Jerome: De vir. Illust. lxxix=P.L. XIII col. 687 = Herding p. 50. 

11 Adv. Gent. I, 39; III, 24. 

12 Not one of the scholars listed by MacCracken (vol. I pp. 11—12 and p. 245 note 76) 
gives a date later than 313. MacCracken settles for ±300. 

13 This is MacGracken’s reason for placing Arnobius before 311. 

14 Adv. Gent. I, 26. 

8* 
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shows. 15 It was, after all, these dignitaries who had gone round questioning 
the Christians, 16 and they would have had, as John Henry Newman realised 
in his novel about third-century Sicca, a lot of support from people who 
thought their crops were spoilt by bad weather or locusts because the Chri¬ 
stians neglected the natural gods. 17 Large noisy crowds in the theatres shared 
their liking for ambiguously religious entertainments, like the plays of 
Sophocles 18 or the ballet of Venus and Adonis which was curtain-raiser to 
Apuleius* projected debauch of a notorious female poisoner. 19 The theatre 
and people who went there were open to attack by Christians looking for a 
target long after the last persecution. 

In fact Amobius seems to be recollecting the persecutions, if not in tran¬ 
quillity, then in relative security. “So”, he says confidently, “what you call 
the tough policy of persecution is for us liberation, not persecution; the 
troubles it brings do not cause us pain but lead us to the light of freedom.” 20 
This pious thought is part of a balanced discussion of the problem of Evil and 
all the troubles of the world. He could hardly have put the Donatists’ 
vicarious enthusiasm for martyrs more philosophically: “One does not get 
the impression that Arnobius momentarily (sic) expected the arrival of the 
imperial police at his door.” 21 He is looking back on a golden age of persecu¬ 
tion, not, like the Montanists, forward to the eschatological glories of 
martyrdom. But it is not clear whether he wrote before or after the Persecu¬ 
tion which began in 303 and may already have waned as early as 307. 22 

Jerome's story about the conversion, if it is true, would also be more 
plausibly set at a time when violent persecution was in the distance and the 
Church could afford to be choosy about converts of convenience. Especially 
if they were converted by dreams. Dreams were part of an ancient man’s 
ordinary apparatus for making decisions, 23 but for bishops they could be an 
explosive mixture of personal authority and heresy. Augustine especially 
warns catechists to be careful with converts by dreams. 24 It would not be 
surprising if a bishop keen to keep a pure Church were suspicious of Arno¬ 
bius. 


15 Adv. Gent. IV, 35—6 has been compared with Eusebius* account of Diooletian f s 
Edict of persecution. It is in fact the peroration of a tirade denouncing the theatre for insult¬ 
ing the gods. 

16 Eg. J. Stevenson: A New Eusebius. London 1957, p. 287. Cf. T. D. Barnes: Tertullian, 
Oxford 1972, p. 144. 

17 J. H. Newman: Callista , Chaps. XIV and XV. 

18 Adv. Gent. IV, 35 and IV, 25: “Sophocles Atticus cunctis consentibus theatribus”. 

19 Golden Ass X, 29-34. 

20 Adv. Gent. II, 77. 

21 MacCracken vol. I p. 279, note 104. 

22 T. D. Barnes {Lactantius and Constantine in JRS lxiii 1973 p. 43) points out that 
Eusebius says that Maxentius began by pretending to be a Christian (H.E. viii, 14, 1.) 

23 One thinks of Lucian’s dream about his career (Loeb Library edn. vol. Ill p. 218). 

24 De Catechizandis Rudibus X. 
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Jerome tells us very little more about Amobius in the sketch of him in the 
De Viris lllustribus 25 : 

Amobius sub Diocletiano principe Siccae apud Africam florentissime rhe tori earn docuit, 
soripsitque adversus gentes quae vulgo exstant volumina. 

There seems no need to translate this to make it look as if the Adversus 
Gentes was written under Diocletian. 26 327 may seem rather late for a man 
actively teaching in the 280 , s and 290's to be writing, unless Amobius did 
not approach his bishop for the spine-chilling rites of baptism till his old 
age. 27 But the general argument for the work being written later does not 
stand or fall on this single date. Not that it is an impossibility. If Amobius 
was born in the 250 , s he would have been in his seventies in 327, and in his 
thirties when Diocletian came to the purple. He would have been quite old 
enough to be teaching rhetoric; Augustine began at twenty-one. 28 

It was under Diocletian that his best-known pupil, Firmianus Lactantius, 
left Africa for the new imperial city of Nicomedia on the coast of Bithynia, 
as Jerome writes in his biography of Lactantius . 29 

Firmianus qui et Lactantius Arnobii discipulus, sub Diocletiano principe accitus cum Flavio 
grammatico, cuius De medicinalibus versu conpositi exstant libri, Nicomediae rhetoricam 
docuit ac penuria discipulorum ob Graecam videlicet civitatem ad scribendum se contulit. 
habemus eius Symposium, quod adulescentulus scripsit Africae et hodoeporicum Africa us¬ 
que Nicomediam hexametris scriptum versibus et alium librum qui inscribitur Grammaticus 
et pulcherrimum De ira dei et Institutionum divinarum adversus gentes libros septem et 
Imroprjv eiusdem operis, librum unum dxiqxiXov et Ad Asclepiadem libros duos, De persecu- 
tione librum unum. Ad Probum epistularum libros quattuor, Ad Severum epistularum 
libros duos. Ad Demetrianum auditorem suum epistularum libros duos, ad eundem De 
opificio dei vel formatione hominis librum unum. hie extrema senectute magister Caesar is 
Crispi filii Constantini in Gallia fuit, qui postea a patre interfectus est. 

This does not help us very much either. Nothing is known of Flavius (his 
name may even be Fabius) and the chronology of Lactantius' life is rather 
confusing. He must have been younger than Arnobius, though maybe not 
vqry much younger. We cannot say exactly when he sailed to Asia Minor, 
but when, later, he taught Crispus son of Constantine in Gaul he had all the 
authority of extreme old age. Crispus was made Caesar in 317 (Jerome re¬ 
peats the information about his tutor in the Chronicle under that date ) 30 and 
was killed by his father in 326. Any number of guesses could be made at 
what Jerome meant by extreme old age, but if Lactantius was born in the 

25 De Vir. Illust. 79 = PL XXIII col. 687. 

26 As MacCracken does. Vol. I p. 2. 

27 As did Constantine. Euseb. Vit. Const, lxii. Africans were often concerned about the 
difficulty of remaining pure after baptism. Cf. Tertullian De baptismate xviii. 

28 Conf. IV, 4. 

29 De vir. illust. 80=PL XXIII col. 687. 

30 Chronicle ed. Helm p. 230. There is controversy about the exact period of Lactantius' 
tutorship — summarised in footnote 6 of p. 158 of E. Heck: Die dualistischen Zusdtze und die 
Kaiseranreden bei Lactantius. Abhandl. der Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss. Phil.-hist. Klasse 
1972. 2 Abhandl. 
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260 , s (say ten years after Amobius) he would have been in his fifties in 317. It 
is worth noting that E. Heck in his recent and elegant re-dating of the Divine 
Institutes does not think Lactantius too old to be making alterations and 
additions in 324-5, though he does not think Lactantius lived long after¬ 
wards . 31 Lactantius’ dates, then, do not make it impossible for his former 
tutor to have been alive and writing after the persecutions were over, though 
they do make Jerome’s date of 327 seem improbable. 

What is surprising is that master and pupil never mention each other. In 
his edition of Lactantius, Brandt list four passages of Amobius which 
Lactantius might have had in mind, but the similarities are not striking . 32 
More important is a list of earlier African apologists Lactantius made in the 
fifth book of the Institutes . 33 The shortcomings of Minucius Felix, Tertullian 
and Cyprian are considered but Amobius is absent. It is unlikely that 
heresy in the Adversus Oentes would have worried Lactantius. He was writ¬ 
ing for the grande publique cultiv^e and did not allow Church divisions 
like Tertullian’s Montanism to deflect him . 34 Of course the book may never 
have reached him: it survives in only one manuscript tradition and Jerome is 
alone in alluding to it. But it was topical and, though cultured, pitched at the 
right level to be popular. It would have pleased people who found Lactantius’ 
Epitome or Hierocles’ topical tract easier reading than Porphyry’s massive 
onslaught or the full text of the Institutes. We cannot tell if it caught on. 
But it is certain that Lactantius kept up with friends in the West who 
might have lent him a copy , 35 and by the time he began the fifth book he had 
probably left Bithynia himself . 36 Furthermore, Africans at this time seem 
very aware of events in Asia Minor. Montanism had come from the uplands 
of Phrygia and Amobius himself retails a lot of information about the cult 
of Magna Mater there . 37 Their cities may have been tight centrifugal commu¬ 
nities but they were not closed off from the outside world. Anyway, whether 
Lactantius wrote the fifth book of the Institutes by 311 (as Heck thinks ) 38 or 
by 313-5 (as Monat thinks ) 39 it is at least possible that it was already pub¬ 
lished when Arnobius wrote his attack. 


31 Op. cit. p. 158. However, maybe rightly, he takes “extrema senectus” to mean about 
seventy and puts Lactantius 1 birth about 250. This would make a later date for the Adver¬ 
sus Gentes most unlikely, unless Jerome made a mistake about Lactantius 1 age when 
teaching Crispus. 

32 CSEL xxvii p. 245. 33 Div. Inst. V, 1, 22—6. 

34 Though Scheidweiler, art. cit., argues that Lactantius may have disliked his Marcio- 
nite ideas. 

35 Acilius Severus, probably from Spain, is mentioned as a correspondent in De Vir. 
Illust. cxi. cf. Jones and Martindale and Morris: Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 
s.v. Severus 16. 

36 Div. Inst. V, 22. “Ego cum in Bithynia oratorias litteras accitus docerem . . .** 

37 Adv. Gent. V, 20. Quite a lot of the information, here, though, may be booklearning. 

38 E. Heck op. cit. p. 143. 

39 P. Monat (ed.): Lactance: Institutions Divines f Litre V, vol. 1 p. 15 Sources Chr6tiennes, 
Paris 1973. Cf. notice by R. M. Ogilvie in JTS, 1975. 
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It is likely that Arnobius wrote at a time when Porphyry’s book about the 
Return of the Soul had become available to his opponents. Fragments of it 
have been salvaged from the peroration of the anti-pagan half of Augustine’s 
GUy of God 40 : Arnobius considers some similar topics in his second book . 41 
Theurgy not only fails to make the soul immortal, it does not even give it 
immunity from interference on the way ; 42 Christ is the only sure way of 
salvation . 43 But Arnobius’ target is larger and more amorphous than Por¬ 
phyry . 44 He is taking issue with the educated man’s deep but ineluctable 
natural sense of values, represented by the relationship of the soul to the 
divine. 

Vos, vos appello qui Mercurium, qui Platonem Pythagoramque sectamini, vosque ceteros, 
qui estis unius mentis et per easdem vias placitorum inceditis imitate. 45 

He goes on, quoting Plato, to make them seem what an educated African 
most despised, a small non-conformist obscurantist sect. At the end of the 
book they shade into the instigators of the persecutions . 46 Porphyry was 
probably still alive in the early fourth century , 47 but the exact date of the 
liber de regreaau animae is not known. It is not at all easy to be certain when 
opponents are directly answering written arguments and it is anyone’s 
guess how long it took for Porphyry’s work to be translated into Latin and 
penetrate the African hinterland. But if Arnobius was writing later in the 
fourth century than is usually thought, Porphyry would have had longer to 
merge in his mind with his other opponents. 

The bulk of the Seven Books, though, is more about gods than souls. Here 
again Arnobius seems to be recording Christian inroads: 

Negleguntur dii, clamitant, atque in templis iam raritas summa est, jacent antiquae derisui 
caerimoniae et sacrorum veterrimi ritus religionum no varum superstitionibus occiderunt. 48 

The Church was used to such complaints, but Arnobius had a new answer 


40 Fragments collected in J. Bidez: Vie de Porphyre , lephilosophe nioplatonicien, Brussels, 
1912. There has been controversy following J. J. O’Meara’s suggestion (Porphyry's Philoso¬ 
phy from Oracles in Augustine , Paris 1959) that it was identical with a work mostly recovered 
from Eusebius' Preparatio Evangelica , the jisqi rfjg ix koytcov <pdoooq>lag. See the review of 
O’Meara by P. Hadot in Revue des Etudes Angustiniennes, 1960. 

41 As Courcelle has shown: Les sages de Porphyre et les *viri novV d'Amobe in Revue des 
Etudes Latines, 1953 p. 257 ff. 

42 Adv. Gent. II, 62. Cf. Bidez frag. 3. 

43 Adv. Gent. II, 65. In Bidez frag. 12 Porphyry says that no universally applicable way 
of freeing the soul has yet been found. 

44 As Courcelle (art. cit.) is careful to maintain, in agreement with A. J. Festugi&re; 
La doctrine des *viri novi ’ sur Vorigins et le sort des dmes, now in his Hermetisme et Mystique 
Patenne, Paris 1967 pp. 261—312. 

45 Adv. Gent. II, 13. 

46 Adv. Gent. II, 76. 

47 T. D. Barnes: The date of Porphyry’s xara XQicmavcbv JTS 1973, puts this work into the 
early fourth century, maybe after 306. It seems generally agreed that the De regressu animae 
was written late in Porphyry’s life. 

48 Adv. Gent. 1,24. Tertullian too answered this complaint, but in rather different terms. 
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for them. It is more than irony to ascribe natural disasters to the obscene 
and insulting myths and rites of the pagans, it is a claim that the Christian 
God is the god behind Nature, that Christianity is the culturally established 
religion. Paganism like many traditional religions was resilient enough to 
survive quite a lot of neglect - at one time one of the temples in Sicca had 
been in such a poor state that burglars had broken in and decamped with the 
statue of the goddess. 49 Evangelical fervour was not the basis of traditional 
religion: the smoke continued to rise from the temples ofCapitoline Jupiter 
which dominated massively most of the forums of Roman Africa. 50 Moreover, 
as Amobius was aware, people still went to the temples in times of crisis. 
His assertion that the weighty forces of Nature were Christian would not 
have been accepted by everybody, but it would have made much more sense 
when the Church had popular support and little official opposition. 

There is nothing we can say for certain about the date Arnobius wrote the 
Adversus Genies. It seems likely, if only from the absence of eschatology, that 
the Church he wrote for considered persecution a time of past solidarity 
rather than present pain. We cannot be sure if Amobius wrote before or 
after the storm of the Great Persecution broke, and he gives no other clues 
which place him in a larger political chronology 51 : there is not even any 
allusion to the administrative organisation of Africa, which was reformed 
by Diocletian. He concentrated on argument within his own horizons. It 
does seem likely, however, that Lactantius had not heard of the Seven Books 
when he was writing the fifth book of the Divine Institutes, and that enough 
time had elapsed for Porphyry’s way of presenting the issues of personal 
religion to be assimilated by a wider public. Also, if we consider the reluctance 
of men of the age of Constantine to accept the personal sanctions and public 
obligations of baptism, it is quite possible that Arnobius did not become a 
member of the Church till near the end of his life. There is nothing in any of 
this, except the carelessness of the Saint, to explain the date in Jerome’s 
Chronicle of 327. Arnobius’ conversion must remain an undated episode in 
the slow establishment of Christianity as the religion and culture of Africa. 

49 Cited in G. Burton: The Curatores Rei Publicae of Roman Africa JRS 1940 p. 64. 

50 A lot of Arnobius’ fifth book denigrates Jupiter. This is surely not wasted space. Nor 
need we think that Saturn, the god who looked after the agricultural interests of the towns, 
was dead. It is true that the last stele dedicated to him that we can date securely (from 
Masqueray in Mauretania) is of 255—9 (M. Leglay: Satume Africain BEFAR 1966) but the 
proportion of inscribed stelai is tiny compared to the acres of pictorial ones. 

51 Is there any significance, though, in the fact that in Adv. Gent. I, 26 Arnobius asks if 
Dodona and (maybe) Trophonius have ever spoken against the Christians, but merely abuses 
Didyma? 
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Postscript 

Since the Conference I have revised this paper in the light of kind and 
perceptive criticism, especially from the chairman of the session. In par¬ 
ticular I have been prompted to second thoughts on how old Lactantius was 
when he taught Crispus. In an article in the Harvard Theological Review 
(XXXVI for 1943) M. Travis considers what age Jerome meant by “ex¬ 
trema senectus” in the case of Marius Victorinus. He lists a number of uses of 
the phrase which can be checked independently, many of them from Cicero, a 
favourite author of Jerome’s. In no case does it mean less than seventy. 
Lactantius, and so Arnobius, may then have lived earlier than I maintained 
when reading this paper. However, the earlier one dates the Adversus Gerties, 
the harder it becomes to account for Arnobius’ knowledge of a late work of 
Porphyry. 
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La lettre “De hymno trisagio” du Damascene, 
ou Jean Mosch, patriarche de Jerusalem 


Keetje Rozemond, Haarlem 


Dans trois ans, le savant editeur des oeuvres de Jean Damascene, le 
R. P. Bonifatius Kotter O. S. B., pr4voit Edition nouvelle des oeuvres 
pol4miques du Damascene. Pour la lettre «De hymno trisagio t> *, Tlnstitut 
Byzantin de Scheyern, qui prepare rEdition, a d4j& collationn4 les chapitres 
s41ectionn4s des 39 manuscrits qui lui sont connus. Ainsi on a pu 4tablir un 
classement de ces manuscrits, les plus importants en ont 4te compares, et un 
texte en quelque sorte d4finitif a pu etre fix4. L’4diteur a mis g4n4reusement k 
notre disposition les donn4es de ce texte qui ont trait k la communication 
pr4sente. 

La lettre «De hymno trisagio » est nee des cirConstances suivantes. Pour 
affirmer le rapport de l’hymne des seraphins 2 au seul Dieu Fils, un certain 
Anastase, dirigeant du monast&re de saint Euthyme 3 , avait cite l’auteur de 
notre lettre. En outre, il s’etait autorise du support de Jean, « Patriarche dela 
cit4 sainte du Christ notre Dieu» 4 . Pour d4fendre celui-ci, l'auteur de notre 
lettre 4crit: « Qui a connu mieux que moi la pens6e du trds bienheureux Jean 
le patriarche? Personne. A vrai dire, il n’a jamais emis un souffle en mature 
dogmatique 5 sans me le communiquer k moi, son disciple. Pourquoi, main te¬ 
nant que ce saint homme ne vit plus et ne parle plus, cela a-t-il et4 dit sur 
lui ? Qu’on ne calomnie plus ce zele serviteur qui respira le feu de Torthodoxie, 
p6o%ov (prjfjLiy le c414bre Jean, l’exterminateur et le destructeur de toute voix 
illusoire* 6 . Dans ce passage, deux mots sont rest4s sans traduction. Le mot 
(.waxov est attests presque unanimement par les manuscrits. Un seul manus- 
crit, que le R. P. Bonifatius Kotter consid4re comme le meilleur, pr6sente 
les lettres o% gratt4es, et un v ecrit par-dessus (povov), un autre manuscrit 
omet le mot pdoxov. Puisqu’il n’y a pas lieu de juxtaposer au «feu de Tortho- 
doxie» un rameau ou un veau, nous ne pouvons traduire /uooxos que par un 
nom propre. Le mot <prjjul vient confirmer cette traduction: ailleurs dans sa 


1 *EmaroXtj 7iqd<; 9 Ioq6ovtjv dgx i l uav ^ TT P > 7l£ Q l T °v TQiaayiov fipvov, PG 95, 21—61. 

2 Esaie 6 : 3. 

3 Nik. L. Phoropoulos, Movr) EMvploVy OgrjaxevTixT] xai 'Hftixt} * Eyxvxhmaideia , V, 
1048-1049. 

4 Ileql t ov TQiaaytov fifivov, a', PG 95, 24 C. 

5 Tous les MSS: doyfiaTtxrjv (B. Kotter). 

6 Op. cit., xg' f PG 95, 57 AB. 
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lettre, notre auteur r6p6te le nom d’Anastase avec les mots suivants: mrov 
xvqov 7 dfifid ’Avaoraaiov (prjpltf. Si la traduction de fiAaxog par un nom 
propre est exacte, nous nous trouvons ainsi en presence de Jean Mosch. 
Celui-ci nous est connu comme le moine itinerant, auteur du « Pr6 spirituel » 9 . 
Quel est le disciple qui peut dire de lui-meme que Jean Mosch n’a jamais 
emis un souffle en mature dogmatique sans le lui oommuniquer? Ce dernier 
role convient 6minemment k Sophrone le sophiste, appete aussi Damascene, 
fiddle compagnon de route de Jean Mosch. Serait-il l’auteur de la lettre 
«De hymno trisagio »? 

Un argument pourrait s’opposer k cette paternity litt^raire: c’est 1’emploi, 
dans la lettre, du verbe fiagcovloo^ev^. Ce verbe est attests par tous les 
manuscrits, sauf deux qui ont nagoivrjoofjAv. Le verbe fiagcovlCco peut-il dater 
d6jk du temps de l’empereur H6raclius 11 ? 11 m’est impossible de trancher 
cette question. 

Une autre question se pose, k savoir si la lettre originate se terminait 
peut-etre: Ev%ov vneg tffAOJVy ^eorifxrjre, cog ^eoXrjnrog 12 . La partie suivante qui 
commence: Tlgoo^erdov de ra> X6yq> xal rade . . . 13 semble, en effet, etre une 
addition post6rieure, adress4e k un autre ou k d’autres. Elle se termine: Olda dd 
dx; xai axrtol tieiov nenkrjQcofxdvoL TJvevfjiarog, ra Xeuiovra vofjicg cpiXlag TcXrjgcbaere, 
ddiaXehtrcog rj/xcdv $7zsgev%6[xevoi if '. L’auteur de cette addition pourrait etre 
Jean 15 Damascene. Cependant, la tradition manuscrite ne soutient pas cette 
hypoth&se: aucun manuscrit ne se termine k l’endroit propose ci-dessus. 

Notre recherche pr^sente se bomera k la question suivante: est-ce bien 
Jean Mosch, auteur du «Pr6 spirituel», qui est appete «Patriarche de la cit6 
sainte du Christ notre Dieu »? Une question pr&dable: d’oii vient l’expres- 
sion nargidgxrjg rrjg ay lag Xgiarov iQ rov &eov rjfjLcbv ndXecog, et que signifie-t-elle ? 

D6j& au dix-septteme stecle, Bollandus a attir6 l’attention sur une 
appellation particulifere qui, aux sixieme et septteme stecles, est donn^e aux 
monastics prfes de J6rusatem 17 . Dans les actes du synode sub Menna (Constan¬ 
tinople 536) ces monasteres sont appel6s ra vno rovg ayiovg Xgiarov rov 
aXrjfhvov deov rjfidrv ronovg^. Les repr&entants des eglises du patriarcat de 

7 D’apr&s tous les MSS (B. Kotter). 

8 Op. cit., a', 24 B. 

9 Aufiwv, PG 87, III, 2851-3112. 

10 Ilegi rov rgiaaylov flptvov, s', PG 95, 33 B et note 4. 

11 Voir Chronique de Michel le Syrien, patriarche jacobite d’Antioche (1166—1199), 
6dit6e par J.-B. Chabot, tome II, Paris 1901, p. 412; Eutychius patriarchs Alexandrinus, 
Annales, PG 111, 1089 A. 

12 Op. cit.,*c',57 C. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 Op. cit.,xi7 # ,61 A. 

15 Nomm6 comme auteur par tous les MSS (B. Kotter). 

16 Nombre de bons MSS omettent Xqujtov , mais d’apr^s B. Kotter, k tort. 

17 Acta Sanctorum, Ianuarii Tomus II, Antverpiae 1643, p. 298. 

18 Joannes Dominions Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum ... Collectio, VIII, Florentiae 1762, 
882 E, 931 A, 939 D-942 A, 954 C. 
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Jerusalem sont d6sign6s egalement comme les responsables et les clercs 
tqjv vno rovg aylovg Xqiorov rov Geov rjfxwv rdnovg™. Jean Mosch, autre source 
de Bollandus, emploie des termes plus proches encore de eeux dont nous 
faisons la recherche. Dans son « Pr6 spirituel», nous rencontrons deux fois une 
periphrase, qu’il reserve uniquement pour le monastere de saint Th6odose: 
d’abord, il parle de Tarchimandrite rfjg (jiovfjg rov aylov Tlarqog rjfjicbv Geobo- 
oiov rfjg biaxeipivrjg xara rfjv eqruxov rfjg ay lag Xqiorov rov Geov fjpwv noXecog 20 , 
puis, il parle de la communaute rov iv ayloig IlarQdg fjjuojv Geoboolov rov iv 
rfj iqrjftcp rfjg aylag Xqiorov rov Geov fjfjL(bv 7ioXea>g 2i . Mais, ni les actes du con- 
cile sub Menna ni Jean Mosch nedesignentunpatriarchede Jerusalem parle 
terme narqidqxrjg rfjg aylag Xqiorov rov Geov fjpubv nbXecog 22 . 

Dans la biographic de son maitre, Georges le Chozibite, le moine Antoine 
use des trois expressions suivantes. D’abord, Georges v6n6ra rovg aylovg 
Xqiorov rov Geov fjfji&v roTiovg 23 . Ensuite, le Perse prit rfjv aylav rov Xqiorov 
rov Geov fffjifbv n6Xiv 2 '*. Et enfin, l’abbe Dorothee de Chozibe fut plus tard 
staurophylax ini rov oolov narqog fjfiwv Mobiorov, naxqiajqyov rfjg aylag 
Xqiorov rov Geov fj[X(bv noXecog 25 . A la meme epoque, dans sa lettre synodale 
au patriarche Serge de Constantinople, Sophrone, patriarche de Jerusalem, 
se dit axqslog bovXog rfjg aylag Xqiorov rov Geov fifjimv noXecog 20 . 

Or, il convient de se rappeler (1) qu’avant d'etre patriarche de Jerusalem, 
le Bus dit Modeste fut higoum6ne du monastere de saint Theodose prfes de 
Jerusalem, (2) que, selon toute vraisemblance, Sophrone, patriarche de 
Jerusalem, est le meme que Sophrone le sophiste, moine de saint Theodose 27 ; 
(3) et que, d'aprfcs son biographe anonyme, Jean Mosch fut moine de saint 
Theodose 28 . En conclusion, il semble que la periphrase «cite sainte du 
Christ notre Dieu » etait en vogue, au septieme siecle, parmi les moines aux 
alentours de Jerusalem. Elle procedait d'une indication de Jerusalem par les 
saints lieux, designation en cours au sixieme sifecle. Jean Mosch garda la 
periphrase en question pour le seul monastere de saint Theodose. Est-il 
temeraire de conclure que le titre «Patriarche de la cite sainte du Christ 

19 Mansi, op. cit., 913 A. 

20 Aeifuov, XCII, PG 87, III, 2949 B. 

21 Op. cit., CV, 2961 C. 

22 Mansi,.Conciliorum .. . Collectio, VIII, 927 D, 938 C, 950 E, 975 A, 978 C; 

Aeifiuv, I, 2852 C, VIII, 2857 D, XIX, 2865 B, XXXV, 2884 B, XCVI, 2953 C, CXXXIV, 
2997 C. 

23 Les lieux saints, et non les monast&res, comme dit le commentaire, Sancti Georgii 
Chozebitae confessoris et monachi Vita auctore Antonio eius discipulo, Analecta Bollan- 
diana VII, 1888, r\ p. 98. Voir aussi note 2 de la meme page. 

2« Op. cit., KG\ p. 127. 

25 Op. cit., I^*, p. 115. 

26 Mansi, .. . Conciliorum . .. Collectio, XI, 1765, 461 B; voir aussi 464 B. 

27 S. Vailh6, Sophrone le sophiste et Sophrone le patriarche, Revue de FOrient chr6tien, 
VII, 1902, p. 360-385, VIII, 1903, p. 32-69, 356-387. 

28 Pratum Spirituale, Elogium auctoris, PL 74, 119—122; Hermann Usener, Der Heilige 
Tychon, Sonderbare Heilige, I, Leipzig-Berlin 1907, p. 91—92. 
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notr© Dieu » fut particuli^rement conf6r6 k trois patriarches issus du monas¬ 
ter© d© saint Th^odose: Jean Mosch, Modest© ©t Sophron© 1© sophist©?29 


29 Voir aussi Keetje Rozemond, Jean Mosch, patriarche de Jerusalem en exil (614—634), 
Vigiliae Christianae 31, 1977, p. 60—67; eadem, Quelques lumidres sur ia vie de saint Jean 
Damascene, Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, III. Rubrik < Religion », heraus- 
gegeben von W. Haase, Berlin-New York. 

L’Organisation N6erlandaise pour le d6veloppement de la recherche scientifique (Z.W.O.) 
m’a gracieusement accords une bourse en vue de ma participation k la Conference. 
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A Poet’s Mosaic 


Some remarks on the composition of the hymns of Prudentius* 


Marion M. van Assendelft, Groningen 


In view of the new horizons that have been opened by the diligence and 
insight of others 1 , it seems imperative now that study be devoted to line-by- 
line commentaries on the writings of Prudentius. No commentary on the 
complete works of Prudentius has been written since F. Arevalo finished his 
edition in 1788 2 . As a modest contribution towards filling this gap Lembarked 
upon a commentary on the morning and evening hymns of Prudentius 3 . In 
writing this commentary I followed two guidelines. The one concerns the use 
of words in a wide sense, including individual words, word combinations, 
phrases and points of grammar 4 . Of each word or phrase I seek to determine 
how it is being used, the point of departure being the use common to classical 
Latin. The other guideline concerns the interpretation. The two are, of 
course, closely interrelated. 


* I wish to express my thanks to the Netherlands Organization for the Advancement 
of Pure Research (Z.W.O.) for enabling me to attend the Seventh International Con¬ 
ference on Patristic Studies in Oxford. 

1 To name a few: L. Cotogni, Sovrapossizione di visione e di allegorie nella Psychomachia 
di Prudenzio, Rendiconti della Acad. Naz. d. Lincei, Class, d. Scienze Mor. Stor. e Fil. 6, 
vol. 12 (1936), 441—461. H. R. Jauss, Form und Auffassung der Allegorie in der Psycho¬ 
machia, Festschr. W. Bulst, Heidelberg 1960,181 ff. Chr. Gnilka, Studien zur Psychomachie 
des Prudentius, Klass. Philol. St. 27, Wiesbaden 1963. J. Fontaine, Le P&lerinage de Pru- % 
dence a Saint-Pierre et la Spirituality desEaux Vives, Oikoumene, Catania 1964, 243—266. 
Id., Trois Variations de Prudence sur le Thorne du Paradis, Forsch. zur rom. Lit., Festschr. 
K. Buchner, Wiesbaden 1970, 1, 96—115. K. Thraede, Studien zu Sprache und Stil des 
Prudentius, Hypomnemata 13, 1965. R. Herzog, Die allegorische Dichtkunst des Pruden¬ 
tius, Zetemata 42, Miinchen 1966. 

2 Published in Migne’s Patrologia Latina as vols. 59 and 60. D. Jos6 Guillen — Fr. Isodoro 
Rodriguez, Obras completas de Aurelio Prudencio, Bibliot. de aut. crist., Madrid 1950, 
though containing useful notes and an excellent bibliography, does not constitute a full- 
fledged commentary. 

3 Marion M. van Assendelft, Sol ecce surgit igneus, a commentary on the morning and 
evening hymns of Prudentius, Groningen 1976. 

4 Metre and features such as alliteration and assonance receive only incidental attention, 
the former having been treated by E.B. Lease, A syntactic, stylistic and metrical study of 
Prudentius, Baltimore 1895 (cf. C. Brakman, Mnemosyne 1921, 106—109; F. Klingner, 
Gnomon 1930, 39—52; G. Meyer, Philologus 1932, 249—260, 332—357), the latter being dis¬ 
cussed extensively in W. Evenepoel, Zakelijke en Literaire Onderzoekingen betreffende 
het Liber Cathemerinon van Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, Brussels 1979. 
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There can be no doubt that Prudentius uses many words metaphorically. 
He says so himself in his writings. In the first hymn of the liber Cathemerinon 
e.g. we read that sleep is forma mortis (v. 25/26); that sins are ceu nox horrida 
(v. 27); that the cock's crow is figura nostri iudicis (v. 14-16); that the cock's 
crow is signum repromissae spei (v. 45/46). In itself this is not unusual. There 
appears to be a wealth of Christian symbols, images, metaphors from which 
Prudentius and his contemporaries draw at will. 

When suggesting an interpretation of any given passage of Prudentius, I 
strive to base it on texts of contemporary writers, predecessors, and at times 
immediate successors, using similar or even identical phraseology as is to be 
found in the Prudentius passage. Among these Ambrose proves to offer the 
richest store. One cannot establish in this manner whether any influence of 
one upon the other of Prudentius and his contemporaries can be proven. The 
signal similarity, however, of the use Ambrose and Prudentius make of a great 
number of images does whet the curiosity! 

In thus exploring the writings of Prudentius the reader soon finds himself 
surrounded by symbols and images, at various levels of meaning, which 
seem to shift, blend and separate at will. Herzog devoted a careful study to 
the identification and interpretation of this imagery in his book on the alle¬ 
gorical poetry of Prudentius 5 . When one looks more closely at these varying 
levels, one begins to discern a certain pattern. In the fluctuating display the 
images fall into place like the bright pieces of a kaleidoscope. 

By way .of example I have tried to reduce the first hymn to a diagram 
(p. 116). In this diagram a continuous deepening of the imagery becomes 
apparent as each new association with the cock or with sleep is added. The 
whole culminates in Peter's denial of Christ before cock-crow, just before 
dawn and Christ's triumph over death, again at cock-crow. After that the 
imagery seems to subside gradually, terminating in a final triumphant 
restatement of the point of departure. 

Because of its prominent place, the New Testament episode is shown to 
have a remarkable function. In using such words as “cock", “light", “day", 
“sleep", “darkness" and “night" metaphorically, Prudentius has woven an 
intricate pattern that is then lifted in the biblical episode beyond the every¬ 
day level. Thus the cock calling us as light overcomes darkness at break of 
day becomes Christ calling the sinner to His light as it overcomes sin at the 
break of life eternal. 

Looking back over the imagery from this perspective 6 , the hymn in its 


6 cf. not© 1. 

6 Prudentius does this in the second part of the hymn when he uses expressions that in 
one way or another recall former passages. E.g. vigil (v. 77) — vigilate (v. 8, similarity); 
flentes , precantes , sobrii (82) — castique, recti ac sobrii (7, similarity); laborans (80) — labori 
(12, seeming similarity, difference in meaning); dum rrnia noctis dauditur (79) — ni parte 
noctis addita (11, similarity); hie est veritas (92) — iam sum proximus (8, fulfilment of an 
announcement). 
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totality becomes an expression of the firm conviction that the scriptures 
form the basis of a Christian life,.that the deeper meaning of all things surround¬ 
ing us can be understood only from this starting-point, and that such 
deeper meaning is valid only if it leads back to the truth of the Bible. Thus 
we find in the biblical episode the unifying force of the hymn's imagery. 

In view of its cohesion the first hymn can be called an allegory in the 
Hellenistic sense that it says one thing but means something beyond what it 
says. It certainly constitutes allegory in Quintilian's definition of a sustained 
metaphor 7 . At the root of this hymn there is no typology in the Pauline 
sense; no event or person of the Old Testament is being interpreted as a type 
that is eschatologically fulfilled in the New Testament. However, the allegory 
does evolve from and revolve around a prophecy-fulfilment relation analo¬ 
gous to Pauline exegesis. Peter's sinning before cock-crow, but not there¬ 
after, as Christ rose from the dead, is a historical reality that points to the end 
of sin at Christ's second coming. 

Hence, the hymn can be called a Christian allegory in that the Helleni- 
stic-Philonic method is employed to develop an eschatological truth along 
Pauline tradition. Whoever judges the essence of Christian allegory to lie 
in its immediate derivation from New Testament typology, as Herzog seems 
to do, must reject the term in relation to the first hymn, a thing Herzog does 
not do. 

To illustrate the intricate way in which Prudentius develops the various 
levels of his composition, I have chosen the first strophes of the hymn for the 
lighting of the lamp, Cathemerinon 5. The central theme of this hymn is the 
crossing of the Red Sea and the journey to the promised land. The typology 
of the Transitus is dealt with in full by J. Dani61ou in Sacramentum Futuri 
(p. 131 ff.). In our hymn it signifies the journey from the land of darkness, 
the world of sin, the realm of Satan, to the land of promise, the true light, 
the realm of Christ, under guidance of God's light, by way of baptism and the 
eucharist. Let us look very briefly at a few aspects of the way this theme is 
introduced in the first strophes. 

In the very first line Christ is invoked as the inventor luminis and the dux 
bonus . As such he will dominate the hymn. He is the originator of light. Not 
at this point the Old Testament light of moon and stars (v. 5/6): the hymn 
points beyond these to the new light given to man, the light of the New 
Testament. This light is to be made manifest in and to everyone. Vos estis 
lux mundi we read in Matthew (5, 14-16) and this light must not be hidden 
under the bushel but must shine for all to see. Christ, the originator of light, 
the light of truth, is also the originator of the light within each of us. Thus 
the singular light of v. 1 becomes a plural lumina in v. 7. We, nos emphati¬ 
cally placed immediately following lumina , are shown to seek our lights from 
the seed, the essence, semen (a word used of the Logos by Marius Victorinus 


7 Quint. Inst. 9, 2, 46. 
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in the first half of the fourth century 8 ). This essence, this spark is rock-born, 
it is saxigenus, deriving from the silex (v. 7), the petra (v. 11) which is Christ 
(v. 10). Note that the silex is mentioned here as the source of light, but as the 
source of water in v. 91. 

As we light our lamps at night, we realize that we ourselves are lamps, 
Christ-originated lights to illumine the darkness of this world. We each 
light our lamp from the spark of the true light and only by bringing to this 
spark our richest store of faith and hope can the flame thus kindled grow 
strong in us. For the oil of v. 13 has deep implications. The light of the lamp, 
says Ambrose 9 , is oil (oleum), not the oil of this earth but the oil that is 
filled with heavenly compassion and grace. Your oil, he continues, is humi¬ 
lity, compassion, your oil heals the ailing and shines in the darkness. Then, 
after calling to mind the parable of the ten bridesmaids, he calls out: “pour 
oil, o mankind, into your lamps” (ungite, o homines , lampadas vestras ), let us 
drench our soul in oil that our body be a-light. 

This passage is by no means the only one that illustrates the connotations 
of oil 10 , but it must suffice to give an indication of the world of thought 
within which the hymn must be placed. Note by the way the verbs in w. 
14ff.: we nourish the sparks, the lamp supplies the oil, the torch brings 
sustenance; in short, the fuel is brought to the spark instead of the other way 
around. But this fuel can bum only because of the vis ignea (v. 23), the 
fiery essence which is Christ 11 . Thus Christ is our guide, dux bonus , through 
the darkness, just as Moses was shown the way out of the darkness of Egypt 
by the column of light. 

The darkness plays its part in the hymn as well, being introduced in v. 3: 
chaos ingruit horridum , all three laden words which point beyond the mere 
falling of evening darkness. To do justice to the implications of these words 
as well as to many other details which have been passed over, would take us 
beyond the scope of this communication 12 . I hope, however, that these few 
remarks have achieved their end: to give some intimation of the intricate 
pattern that forms the mosaic of this versatile poet. 

8 Adv. At. 1, 57. 

» Expos. Ps. 118, 14, 7. 

10 Cf. e.g. Ambr. de Noe 19 (67); Hilar, comm, in Matth. 27, 4; Hieron. comm, in Matth. 
5, 25, Iff.; Aug. enarr.Ps. 140, 13; id. serin. 93 passim; Prud. A 338ff.; Ti 77ff. 

11 Cf. A 17, 83, 744 and 830 where vis indicates the essence of God. 

12 Cf. nox horrida in C 1, 27. Passed over in this introduction has been e.g. the reminis¬ 
cence of Hor. carm. 4, 5,4—5 contained in w. 1—4; the function of lunari lampade (6), spem 
luminis (9), solido corpore (10), conditam (10), igniculis unde genus (12), etc. 


ft Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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A diagram of Cathemerinon 1 of Prudentius. 
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In his prose-letters Paulinus constantly identifies classical literature with 
the pagan Homan civilisation against which he wages an ideological battle. 
Just as Tertullian had asked What has Athens to do with Jerusalem ? and 
Jerome What has Cicero to do with the apostle Pavl% , just as Ambrose maintain¬ 
ed that the sacred writings alone were sufficient for the Christian’s needs 1 , 
so Paulinus repeatedly banishes classical literature from the purview of the 
committed Christian. So in ep. 4 (395 AD) at the outset of his monastio 
conversion he writes to Augustine: “Up to now I have admired in my wretch¬ 
edness the world’s wisdom, and in God’s eyes I have been foolish and dumb 
through my useless writing and depraved knowledge.” In ep. 7 to Romania- 
nus (396/7 AD) he makes a passing reference to Terence’s Adelphi and at 
once apologises: “Why should I speak in the language of foreigners, since 
our own store is adequate for everything, and to speak the language of 
strangers is not the act of a sane mind?” In ep. 22 to Sulpicius Severus 
(?399 AD) he makes a literary allusion to the fury Allecto in Virgil's Aeneid 
vii, and again he apologises: “Please do not blame me for quoting a poet 
whom I do not now read, and for appearing to break my resolution in this 
respect.” And in ep. 38 (?c. 400 AD) he bids his Aquitanian friend Aper: 
“Let the orators keep their literature, the philosophers their wisdom, the 
rich their wealth, the princes their kingdoms. Our glory, property and king¬ 
dom is Christ.” So the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome, to¬ 
gether with wealth and power, are to be uncompromisingly rejected by 
Christians. i 

This poses an interesting problem when we turn to Paulinus’ poetry, 
because here we find Paulinus parading his knowledge of classical poets and 
especially Virgil. Hartel in his CSEL edition catalogues about 350 reminis¬ 
cences, and Green, Fletcher and others have added to the list 2 . So the pro¬ 
blem is this: why, if Virgil is proscribed from the reading of the Christian, 
does Paulinus bring him so frequently to his readers’ minds? 

A part of the answer has been signalled by Christine Mohrmann 3 . 

1 Tert., Praescr. 7. 8; Jerome, Ep. 22; Ambrose, Off. Min. 22, Exc. Satyr. 2. 30, etc. 

2 R. P. H. Green, The Poetry of Paulinus of Nola (Brussels, 1971), 133; G. B. A. Fletcher, 
Mnem. 3 (1934), 208ff. 

3 Etudes sur le Latin des Chretiens I (Rome 1961), 151 ff. 

9* 
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Paulinus is the victim of his traditional Roman education. Just how 
traditional that education was at Bordeaux can be gauged from the writing 
of his mentor Ausonius. Under the grammaticus Roman poetry was the 
staple subject, and Paulinus must have learned most of the Eclogues , Geor¬ 
gies and Aeneid by heart. The surviving poetry of his secular days reflects 
this traditionalism. So a great number of the Virgilian echoes occurring in 
his religious poetry have no deep function of evocation or reminiscence; the 
phrases well up out of his well-stocked mind as required. 

But this is not the whole story. There are many places where Virgil is evo¬ 
ked deliberately, and I assemble some of them for convenience under four 
headings. 

i) Condemnation of pagan religions. Paulinus seems to deploy Virgil to 
condemn religious orgies and excesses. So in xix the devotees of Bacchus are 
described by evocation of Amata’s orgy in Aeneid vii:- 

P. xix 280ff. in quibus insanos dabat ebria turba tumuitus, 

‘euhoe Bacche’ sonum fractis imitantur anheli 
vocibus ... 

Aen. vii 389: euhoe Bacche fremens ... 

So too Satan when envisaged as inspiring such cults is described with 
Virgil’s portrayal of the fury Allecto: 

P. xix 158 ff. cui genus humanum per nomina mille deorum, 
quae tamen ex obitis mortalibus et sibi sumpsit 
ipse suisque dedit coluber, quatit arte nocendi ... 

Aen. vii 337: tibi nomina mille, 

mille nocendi artes . .. 

ii) Poems written to classical enthusiasts. Two of Paulinus* extant poems 
are addressed to Ausonius, most Virgilian of Aquitanians; another two are 
protreptici, poems of exhortation, urging his kinsman Jovius and the young 
friend of Augustine Licentius to abandon their zeal for pagan culture and 
Roman service in favour of Christian study and commitment. Virgil is here 
evoked as a captatio benevolentiae ; Paulinus explains his aspirations for his 
correspondents, and his own commitment, in phrases which already have 
significance for them. So in bidding Jovius renounce his classical pursuits 
for Christian studies, he deploys the phrase by which Virgil signals the great¬ 
er theme of the second half of the Aeneid: 

carm . xxii 11: maior rerum tibi nascitur ordo. 

Aen. vii 44: maior rerum mihi nascitur ordo. 

He bids Jovius study the biblical explanation of creation, and to reject the 
falsehood of classical myths which demean the stature of man: 

40: ... prima referens ab origine mundum ... 

45: nec te ceu lapides Pyrrhae argillamque Promethei 
contemna8 . . . 
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Georg, iv 286: prima repetens ab origine famam ... 

Ed. vi 41: hinc lapides Pj'rrhae iactos furtumque Promethei. 

If Jovius foUows this course of Christian study, he will be a truly inspired 
poet in a sense transcending the inspiration of Mopsus of Eel. 5: 

157: tunc te divinum vere memorabo poetam, 

et quasi dulcis aquae potum tua carmina dicam ... 

Ed. v 45: tale tuum nobis carmen, divine poeta, 

... quale per aestum 

dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 

Just as Paulinus urges Jovius to abandon classical literature with a 
mosaic of Virgilian sentiments, so he urges Licentius to renounce the secular 
world of Rome with phrases recognisable to the young litterateur but 
shaped to a different meaning: 
ep. viii 1: quare age, rumpe moras et vincla tenacia saecli... 

These words bidding Licentius to abandon the secular world are adapted 
from Mercury's command to Aeneas to abandon Carthage for his true destiny: 
Aen. iv 569: heia age, nimpe moras ... 

Likewise Paulinus' exhortation that Licentius avoid state service is a 
Virgilian phrase: 

11: et repetens iterum iterumque monebo ^ 

utrfugias durae lubrica militiae. 

Aen. iii 435: et repetens iterum iterumque monebo ... 

In reassuring Licentius that Christ's yoke is sweet and his burden light, 
Paulinus yokes with the words of Matthew the appropriate phrase from the 
Georgies: 

29: da mollibus ora capistris. G. iii 188: inque vicem det mollibus ora capistris. * 
aliosque mores postulat. 

The letters to Ausonius contain a host of Virgilian reminiscences. It is 
interesting to note how Paulinus explains his vocation in one such phrase: 

carm. x 29: nunc alia mentem vis agit, maior deus, 

Aen. xii 426: (Iapyx medicus) 

non haec humanis opibus, non arte magistra 
proveniunt, neque te, Aenea, mea dextera servat; 
maior agit deus, atque opera ad maiora remittit. 

He explains that it is the fear of Christ's second coming which impels him 
to full commitment, and that coming is likened to the arrival of Augustus on 
the eastern frontier: 

304: huius in adventum trepidis mihi credula fibris 
corda tremunt... 

Aen. vi. 798: huius in adventum iam nunc et Caspia regna 
responsis horrent divum. 
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The second letter is devoted primarily to his relationship with Ausonius. 
After disclaiming his worthiness to rank with Ausonius as a poet by a 
reminiscence of the first Eclogue (himself as the wayfaring tree and Auso¬ 
nius as a cypress: 

carm. xi 36: si confers fulicas cycnis et aedona picae, 

castaneis corylos, aequas viburnas cupressis .. • 

Ed. i 25: inter viburna cupreesi ...) 

he expresses his undying friendship by close evocation of the same Virgilian 
poem: 

47: prius ipsa reoedet 

corpora vita meo quam vester pectore vultus. 

Ed. i 63: ... quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus. 

iii) Scriptural epic. One of Paulinus’ poems, the Latts 8 . Ioannis , an enco¬ 
mium of John the Baptist, is essentially versification of Luke I. Earlier in 
the tradition of Christian epic Juvencus had pointed the way to the exploi¬ 
tation of the metre and diction of Virgil, and Paulinus continues in this 
convention by which Romans trained in the traditional education could be 
introduced to biblical themes. Perhaps the most striking of the Virgilian 
reminiscences in this poem are two in which the Archangel GabrieFs visits to 
Zachary and Mary appear in the Virgilian garb of Mercury’s visit to Aeneas: 

vi 84: haec ait et tenue^elabitur ales in auras. 

132: dixerat, et visus pariter terrasque reliquit. 

Aen. iv 276: mortales visus medio sermone reliquit, 

et procul in tenuem ex oculis evanuit auram. 

iv) Didactic Imitation. In other contexts Paulinus seems deliberately to 
evoke a Virgilian passage to point to superior Christian beliefs or attitudes. 
The best-known example is in carm . xiv, where he describes how contingents 
from towns in Latium and Campania gather at Nola for St. Felix’s feast on 
January 14. Here the poet evokes the famous ‘gathering of the clans’ 
passage in Aeneid vii, with repeated echoes of the same towns. The implica¬ 
tion we are to draw is that now these Christian communities are assembled 
not for war but for prayer. 

A second example. Poem xiii describes Paulinus’ arrival at St. Felix’s 
shrine and his sense of having reached his true home. The comparison with 
Aeneas reaching Italy was irresistible. So after a preliminary reminiscence of 
Eclogue 5 to pun on Felix’s name, there is extended evocation of Aeneas’ 
tribulations and final arrival in Latium :- 

xiii 14: et maria intravi duce te . . . 

31: sis bonus o felixque tuis ... 

33: post pelagi fluctus, mundi quoque fluctibus actis 
in statione tua placido consistere portu. 
hoc bene subductam religavi litore classem, 
in te compositae mihi fixa sit anchora vitae. 
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Aen. vi 58: tot maria intravi duoe te ... 

Ed. v 65: sis bonus o felixque tuis ... 

Aen. i 333: erramus vento hue vastis et fluctibus acti. • • 
vii 106: gramineo ripae religavit ab aggere classem 

The point being made here, of course, is that whereas for Aeneas Italy 
alone is sufficient, for Paulinus it is the Christian sanctuary of Felix in 
Italy. The final line quoted lays extra emphasis on Nola and Felix as life’s 
anchorage. 

It would be possible to offer numerous other examples of such creative 
imitation; for example, the decorations of Felix’s church and those in 
Dido’s palace; Virgilian nymphs and Christian virgins from Mt Ida; the 
Christian belief that the dead care for the living contrasted with the scep¬ 
ticism of Anna at Carthage - id cinerem aut manes credis curare sepultos?; 
the contrast between the power of pagan Rome and of the Christian Rome 
defended only by the tombs of Peter and Paul. One final extended example 
is worth citing, carm . xxvi, composed in January 402 just after Alaric’s 
invasion of Italy, proclaims that Paulinus will hymn the annual feast of 
St. Felix whatever the hazards from the hostile Goths; this is an echo of 
Aeneas’ determination to celebrate his father’s anniversary wherever he is:- 

xxvi 1: ecce dies nobis anno revoluta peracto 

inlustrem revehit Felicia nomine lucem ... 

22: hunc ego si Geticis agerem male aubditus armis 
inter et inmites celebrarem laetus Alanos, 
et si multiiugae premerent mea colla catenae, ... 

(I would still celebrate it) 

Aen. v 46ff: animus exactis completur mensibus orbia ... 
iamque dies, nisi fallor, adeat... 
hunc ego Gaetulis agerem si Syrtibus exul, 

Argolicove mari deprensus et urbe Mycenae ... 

(I would still carry out my vow) 

We may now revert to the original question. Why these conspicuous evo¬ 
cations when Paulinus renounces classical literature? The classical doctrine 
of creative imitation is at the heart of the explanation. When the Virgilian 
thoughts and words are exploited for a totally different message, although 
the reminiscences underline that message they cease to be thought Virgilian. 
It is not the form of Virgilian epic to which Paulinus takes exception, but the 
ideological content. The words, the techniques are so to say baptised to be 
pressed into service for a Christian purpose. 
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Aspects ot Donatist Scriptural Interpretation 
at the Conference of Carthage of 411 


J. S. Alexander, St. Andrews 


The object of this paper is to examine the interpretation of some of the 
biblical texts deployed by the Donatists in their letter read in response to 
the official statement of the catholic position at the conference of Carthage 1 . 
The doctrinal argument on either side is presented largely in the form of 
extensive scriptural quotation. While the sense in which the catholic proof 
texts are cited is only too familiar from their use in the voluminous anti- 
Donatist writings of St. Augustine, the precise meaning the Donatists 
wished to give to the texts collected in their letter is sometimes less obvious, 
partly because these are linked together by a minimum of explanatory com¬ 
ment, partly because even indirect access to Donatist literature for pur¬ 
poses of comparison is strictly limited. Further help may, however, be sought, 
with due caution, from Tertullian and Cyprian. Of course this is not to say that 
proof texts employed by Tertullian, Cyprian, and the Donatists are neces¬ 
sarily used in the same sense - even by the same authors in different con¬ 
texts — but simply that the existence of a certain continuity of scriptural 
interpretation may sometimes enable us to see the Donatist argument in the 
deeper perspective of an African exegetical tradition and thus clarify its 
meaning 2 . 

The contents of the Donatist letter may be briefly summarised. First, 
to the catholic view of a universal and morally mixed church awaiting the 
judgement of God before finally achieving its promised holiness, the Donatists 
opposed their conception of the church's holiness presently maintained by 
a priesthood whose ministry remained unimpaired by the guilt of apostasy. 
Second, to the catholic idea of heretical or schismatic baptism as valid 
but inefficacious, the Donatists opposed a view, no less authoritative for 

1 Gesta Conlationis Carthaginiensis, CCL, 140 A, (1974), pp. 78—88, 243—259, to which 
references below are made; for the background to the debate see S. Lancel: Actes de la 
Conference de Carthage en 411, SC, 194 (1972), and for a survey of the doctrinal debate 
E. Lamirande: Augustine and the Discussion on Sinners in the Church at the Conference of 
Carthage (411), Augustinian Studies, 3, 1972, pp. 97—112. 

2 The usefulness of this approach has been demonstrated by Y. M. J. Congar: BA, 28, 
esp. pp. 48—70; J. P. Brisson: Autonomisme et Christianisme dans l’Afrique romaine (1958), 
esp. pp. 145—53; see also B. Crespin: Ministers et Saintet6 (1965), pp. 221—5; A. M. la 
Bonnardi&re: Penitence et reconciliation des Penitents d’apr&s saint Augustin, II, REA, 13, 
1967, pp. 270-2. 
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its anonymous ascription to the martyrs, totally rejecting baptism admin¬ 
istered outside the church. Third, the Donatist letter ends, as it had begun, 
on a note of shrill defiance, reflecting their situation at the conference as 
they saw it: their catholic opponents, having thrown in their lot with apo¬ 
states and heretics, now persecute the Donatists, as they had done from the 
start, only to confer upon them a mark of the true church as ‘that which 
suffers but does not inflict persecution'. 

The themes of baptism and, a little later, of persecution are anticipated in 
the texts*collected round the question of the church's holiness with which the 
letter begins. Thus, its holiness is foretold together with the coming of Christ 
by the prophet Isaiah, under the image of a holy city or way (Is. 52. 1; 
62. 11-12; 35. 3-7, 8-10), and associated, according to an interpretative 
principle clearly stated by Cyprian (ep. 63. 8) and adopted elsewhere by the 
Donatists 3 , with the water of baptism, an association made explicit by 
St. Paul, when the image is changed to that of Christ's betrothed (Ca. 4. 7; 
2 Cor. 11.2), in a favourite Donatist text 4 from Ephesians (5. 25-7) des¬ 
cribing the purpose of Christ's saving work as the sanctification of the 
church by water and the word 5 . The link between the promised holiness of 
the church and the sacrament of baptism is thus firmly established. 

The Donatists next take up their opponents' challenge that they should 
reply to their argument from the parables of the field, threshing floor, 
sheep and goats, and net 6 , together with the scriptural examples of the pro¬ 
phets, Christ himself, and the apostles, namely, that known offenders, and 
thus, in relation to the chief case in point, Caecilian's, even apostate bishops 
may be openly tolerated in the church for the sake of unity 7 . 

The Donatist approach to the parables, first, is sufficiently clear from 
their exegesis of the field and the net: the toleration of known offenders 
gains no support because either, as in the case of the field, it is the world not 
the church that is referred to, or, as in the case of the net, it is purely a 
question of sinners whose presence in the church escapes detection by the 
priests 8 . The insistence 9 with which the Donatists adhere to the Lord's own 
identification of the field with the world (Mt. 13. 38) perhaps recalls Tertul- 
lian’s restrictive attitude towards the interpretation of the parables (de res. 
earn. 33. 5), though, of course, it is intended to trump the card skilfully 
played by the catholic side 10 in citing Cyprian’s application of this parable 

3 eg. Opt. 2. 13; c. ep. Parm. 2. 10. 20. 

4 Opt. 2.18; adv. Fulg. 13 (ed. Lambot, p. 218, 11. 7—8); cf. c. litt. Petil. 3. 49. 59; c. 
Crescon. 2. 20; de bapt. 6. 3. 5; Cyp. ep. 79. 2. 6. 

5 gesta coll. Carth. 3. 258 (p. 244). 

« Mt. 13. 24-30, 36-43; 3. 12; 25. 32-3; 13. 47-9 (allusions). 

7 gesta coll. Carth. 1. 55 (p. 83r-5). 

8 gesta coll. Carth. 3. 258 (pp. 244—6). 

9 ‘Ager’, inquit, ‘est mundus’. . . nec potest a domino interpretata homo corrampere ...» 
gesta coll. Carth. 3. 258 (p. 245), cf. 3. 274, 278 (p. 256). 

10 gesta coll. Carth. 1. 55 (p. 85). 
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to the church (ep. 54. 3. 1). The further contention that the apostles, whose 
authoritative witness is underlined in a phrase reminiscent of Tertullian (de 
praescr. haer. 22. 3), also understood the field as the world, since they would 
not otherwise have expelled from the church such notorious offenders as 
Simon Magus and others, is perhaps modelled on Tertullian’s list of scrip¬ 
tural renegades illustrating his application of the parable of the threshing 
floor to the case of apostates and heretics (de praescr. haer. 3. 11). The point 
is reinforced with reference to the duty expressly laid upon priests in the old 
testament of dividing between holy and profane, clean and unclean (Lev. 
10. 9-10), already cited by Parmenian 11 . Interestingly, Parmenian also anti¬ 
cipates the surprisingly cursory dismissal which follows of the catholic 
interpretation of the threshing floor with Jeremiah’s rhetorical question, 
comparing false prophets with true: ‘What has chaff in common with grain?’, 
understood in line with Paul’s antithesis, frequently adopted by the Dona- 
tists 12 , between faith and unbelief, light and darkness (2 Cor. 6. 14) or that 
between a sinner and a just man in the book of Ecclesiasticus (13. 21). But 
how do the Donatists wish to reconcile Jeremiah’s words with the parable, 
which, in the debate afterwards, they take as parallel to the net? 13 They 
appear to be asking for recognition of a fundamental incompatibility between 
faith and unbelief, just and unjust, so that, contrary to the catholic view, 
their coexistence in the church may only be acknowledged in terms of the 
parable of the threshing floor so long as it is not possible to distinguish bet¬ 
ween them, a point best illustrated by the parables of the net, where the bad 
fish remain unknown to the fishermen till the final separation (Mt. 13. 47-9), 
and the wedding guest, whose improper dress went unnoticed till the entry 
of the king (Mt. 22. 11-13). 

Similarly, having carefully underlined the distinction between God’s 
ability and man’s to discern the secret sins of the heart in much the same 
way as the Donastists later in their letter 14 , Tertullian understands the chaff 
which remains indistinguishable from the grain on the threshing floor until 
carried away by the wind of persecution or heresy as depicting those whose 
lack of faith is not humanly perceptible until exposed in a moment of crisis 
(de. praescr. haer. 3. 7-9; 4.2-3). Cyprian, of course, can employ the thresh¬ 
ing floor along with the field to justify the readmission of the lapsed to the 
church (epp. 54. 3. 2; 55. 25. 1), recognising that it will be for God to judge 

11 c. ©p. Parm. 3. 3. 18; cf. c. Crescon. 4. 59. 71. Y. M. J. Congar (BA, 28, p. 436, n. 3) is 
critical of Parmenian’s apparent disregard for the original context, much as Augustine is of 
the Donatist use of Jer. 23. 28 here, brev. coll. 3. 8. 10 (BA, 31, p. 154); cf. also E. Lami- 
rande, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 104—5. 

12 acta Sat. 19; c. litt. Petil. 2. 40. 95 (with reference to apostates and persecutors). 
2 Cor. 6. 16—18, along with other texts urging separation from sinners concludes the entire 
Donatist argument on the basis of scripture, gesta coll. Carth. 3. 258 (p. 250). 

13 gesta coll. Carth. 3. 263 (p. 252). 

14 Tertullian quotes 1 Sam. 16. 7; the Donatists add Deut. 29. 29; Ps. 43. 22; Rev. 2. 23; 
gesta coll. Carth. 3. 258 (p. 248). 
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any who succeed in deceiving the priests as to the genuineness of their 
penance (ep. 55. 18. 1). But like Tertullian he is in no doubt about the divi¬ 
sion between faithful and unfaithful, just and unjust brought about here and 
now by heresy or schism, even before the day of judgement 'separating chaff 
from grain’, and he can go on to describe schismatic priests in Jeremiah’s 
words as 'false prophets’ (de un. 10-11 (Jer. 23. 16-17, 21-2); ep. 59. 7. 3). 
Thus the Donatists may simply be applying this traditional line of interpre¬ 
tation to the point at issue, the case of apostate priests, who, in their view, as 
indeed in Cyprian’s, were no less cut off from the true church than the Dona¬ 
tists themselves were as schismatics in the eyes of their catholic rivals. 15 

Next come the scriptural examples from which the catholic side had 
sought corroboration for their interpretation of the parables, beginning with 
the prophets, who did not discriminate in any but a moral sense between 
themselves and those whose sins they denounced. The Donatists first draw 
a distinction between the new dispensation and the old 'when baptism was 
available as often as men sinned’ 16 . This expression, again reminiscent of 
Tertullian (de bapt. 15. 3), seems to imply that if it can be shown that, at a 
time when the possibility of frequent purification might have encouraged 
laxity, the prophets took no part in the cultic ceremonies of those they con¬ 
demned, then it will follow that it is all the more necessary for Christians to 
whom baptism is available but once to refrain from communion with sinners. 
A formidable array of proof texts, relating to Samaria and Jerusalem in 
turn, is headed a little unexpectedly by a relatively minor figure, the un¬ 
known ‘man of God’ of 1 Ks. 13, sent to denounce Jeroboam’s altar at 
Bethel and later killed by a lion after failing to keep the fast to which he had 
been solemnly bound. More surprisingly, the Donatists refer to this nameless 
prophet as Zephaniah (Sophonias). Although retained by modem editors, 
this manuscript reading may represent a misguided scribal correction for 
Shemaiah (Sameas), if the Donatists may be supposed to have followed 
Tertullian in so identifying him (de ieiun. 16. 2), apparently on the assump¬ 
tion that he was the same as the 'man of God’ of that name mentioned in the 
previous chapter (1 Ks. 12. 22) 17 . 

For their exegesis of the passage, however, it is to Cyprian that they turn, 
for he had already applied it to the Novatianist schism (ep. 69. 6. 2-3) to 
show that if the sharing of ordinary bread and water with schismatics is 
forbidden, how much more participation in the saving water of baptism, 
especially since the Lord himself is understood by Cyprian to have classed 
Samaritans with pagans (cf. Mt. 10. 5). The fact that the Donatists describe 

15 eg.c.ep. Parm. 3. 3. 17—19, where Augustine uses the idea of schismatics as ‘chaff’ to 
ridicule Parmenian’s application of Jer. 23. 28 to the exclusion of sinners from the church. 

16 gesta coll. Carth. 3. 258 (p. 246); cf. E. Lamirande, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 105, ‘a strange 
comment*. 

17 His anonymity is carefully preserved in Cyp. ep. 69. 6. 2; and Aug. ad Don. p. coll. 
20. 29. 
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Jeroboam as being ‘in schism’ and go bn to refer to Elijah’s flight to the 
wilderness and recruitment of Elisha (1 Ks. 19) in protest against ‘the altars 
of Samaria’s schism’ may suggest that the texts relating to Samaria are 
concerned with schismatic sacraments specifically, though not necessarily in 
isolation from the idea of apostasy, if we may judge from the contrast drawn 
later by Fulgentius between true baptism and false, the living water of 
Christ and the well of Samaria (Jn. 4. 13-14), which includes explicit men¬ 
tion of ‘Samaria’s apostasy’ (adv. Fulg. II). The text which follows from 
Hosea (9. 4) condemning unworthy sacrifices is used indifferently by Cyprian 
of schismatic and apostate sacraments alike (epp. 59. 5; 69. 9), and by the 
Donatists elsewhere with clear reference to apostasy or complicity in persecu¬ 
tion 18 . The theme of persecution is perhaps introduced in the final text rela¬ 
ting to Samaria - the sentence of exile imposed on Amos by Jeroboam II at 
the instigation of Amaziah, the priest of Bethel (Am. 7. 10) 19 - as it is more 
clearly in the text from Isaiah which heads the second group relating to 
Jerusalem: ‘“What is the multitude of your sacrifices to me?”, says the 
Lord. . .’, concluding: ‘even though you make many prayers, I will not 
listen to you, for your hands are full of blood’ (Is. 1. 11-15). The point is 
perhaps elucidated by Petilian’s comments elsewhere 20 in connection with 
a similar text which follows (Is. 66. 3), asking those who have shed human 
blood to recognise as their own the sacrifices condemned by Isaiah and de¬ 
nouncing as of no avail the prayers of those with blood on their conscience. A 
quotation from Haggai (2. 14) here, as elsewhere 21 , underlines the guilt in 
which those who receive the sacraments of sinful priests are implicated, and 
the whole catena of texts from the prophets ends pointedly with a passage in 
condemnation of unworthy priests and their sacraments (Mai. 1. 6-7). A 
concluding comment, echoing Tertullian (de spec. 15. 8; de idol. 14. 5-6), 
explains that the prophets lived among those they condemned but did not 
participate in their religious observances 22 . 

The Donatists next develop to their own advantage an aspect of Christ’s 
toleration of Judas noted by both Tertullian (de pat. 3. 7) and Cyprian (de 
bon. pat. 6). and already taken up by Cresconius (c. Crescon. 2. 19. 24), the 
fact that Christ did not expose Judas as a traitor much earlier than he did. 
This, the Donatists explain, shows precisely how Christ tolerates secret 
sinners in the church, not, as the catholic argument had implied, that 
Christ’s supreme example of patientia opens the apostolic ministry to 
apostates 23 , for no sooner had Judas’ treachery been revealed than he left the 

18 acta Sat. 19; c. litt. Petil. 2* 52. 119, where Hos. 9. 4 is linked to Is. 66. 3. 

19 cf. the exile of Donatist bishops mentioned at the end of the letter, gesta coll. Carth. 
3.258 (p. 250-1). 

20 c. litt. Petil. 2. 52. 119, 53.121. 

21 acta Sat. 19; adv. Fulg. XVI (ed. Lambot, pp. 222—3); cf. Opt. 6. 3. 

22 communio in the context refers particularly to participation in religious rites, gesta 
ooll. Carth. 3. 258 (p. 248). 

23 gesta coll. Carth. 1. 55 (pp. 84—5). 
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company of the apostles and returned only to betray his Lord 24 . As in 
Tertullian’s list of renegades, Judas comes as a fitting climax to the Donatist 
argument. 

Finally, the Donatist answer to the catholic argument from the apostles is 
obscured by a lacuna in the manuscript. Nevertheless, there follows an 
important series of texts on the heredity of sin (Hos. 2. 4-5; Is. 14.19-21), 
culminating significantly in Abiathar’s deposition from the priesthood in 
fulfilment of the promised rejection of Eli’s house (1 Ks. 2. 27; 1 Sam. 2. 27)25. 
Although St. Augustine could argue against the Donatists that it was only 
when imitated that other men's sins were harmful, drawing Petilian’s retort 
that as persecutors his catholic opponents showed how truly they imitated 
their predecessors' apostasy, there seems to have been a sense in which the 
Donatists regarded the taint of apostasy as being sacramentally transmitted 
to all whose spiritual paternity could be traced back to Caecilian 26 . Eli’s 
house is doubtless intended as an example of how an entire priestly line 
might be destroyed in this way. 

The Donatist letter, which makes no mention of Caecilian or his alleged 
apostasy, is chiefly concerned with the question of principle, how far the 
holiness of the church may be compatible with the presence within it of 
sinful men. Yet the supporting proof texts give the studied generality of the 
Donatist argument a much greater degree of precision, focusing attention on 
the link between the church's promised holiness and baptism, on the priestly 
duty of separating good from bad in cases where it is believed humanly 
possible to distinguish effectively between them, and especially on the neces¬ 
sity of rejecting the sacraments of priests whose unworthiness is clearly 
marked not merely by schism, but by apostasy issuing in persecution, and is 
communicated to all who participate in them. A carefully constructed pattern 
of developing and mutually supporting themes is thus presented in the com¬ 
pelling language of scripture, which, when read against the background of 
earlier African exegesis and of contemporary Donatist literature, adds con¬ 
siderable substance to the meagre framework within which it is set. 

24 gesta coll. Garth. 3. 258 (p. 248); cf. c. litt. Petil. 2. 8. 17,43. 101; as here, Deut. 29. 29 
is quoted in c. Crescon. 2. 19. 24. 

25 The idea of ‘spiritual adultery’ is given clear expression by Petilian in c. litt. Petil. 
2. 57. 129; cf. Opt. 4. 8; Cyp. 73. 1. 2. Hos. 2. 4—5 is doubtless intended to be understood 
in that sense here, while Is. 14. 19—21 probably continues the theme of persecution. 

26 Thus an attempt was made to trace Augustine’s spiritual ancestry back in this way in 
gesta coll. Carth. 3. 221—47 (pp. 234—241). The Donatists later referred to the analogy of 
Adam’s sin, capitula gestorum 3. 309—12 (p. 35); see A. C. de Veer: La traditio oonsid6r6e 
par les donatistes comme un p6ch6 d’oiigine, BA, 31, pp. 839—42. For the idea of voluntary 
imitation see for example c. ep. Parm. 3. 1. Iff; c. litt. Petil. 2. 11. 25. 
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« II est permis de formuler que l’^veque de Cyr sort© enfin des t^ndbres ou il 
©st, depuis trop longtemps, envelopp^ &. 1 

Th© remarkable nature of Theodoret’s method of biblical commentary lies 
in its being the only example of its kind from the patristic period. For his 
approach to the Old Testament is not that of the Alexandrines, who 4 ‘used ’ 1 
the Old Testament as only having any value at all if it could be made to 
point to Christ by image and allegory at every turn. Nor is his approach that 
of his revered predecessor, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who asserted the histo¬ 
rical meaning of Old Testament scripture and even dared to assert that the 
Song of Songs was love poetry. Briefly Theodoret’s method is to explain the 
historical meaning first and then to take it through to Christ in certain cases 
and under the control of certain principles. Hence his interest lies in his anti¬ 
cipation of modem hermeneutic. Naturally he did not use modem critical 
methods - none of the church fathers did. Also, although he must have been 
well equipped to expound the Hebrew text, by his birth and ministry in a 
Syriac speaking area in the interior of Syria, he in fact strayed very rarely 
from the Septuagint text. Yet in his exegetical method he anticipated the new 
hermeneutic in many ways. 

It may be that there is a relationhip between the theology of the Antio¬ 
chene school and its exegesis. This has been asserted . 2 * Antiochenes insisted on 
the full humanity of Christ, to the extent that in C hrist human nature and divine 
nature freely cooperated. This insistence on the fullness of Christ’s humanity 
may have had some connection with their insistence on the value and validity 
of the literal, historical meaning of Old Testament books. In this they cer¬ 
tainly differed from the Alexandrine fathers, who used the historical meaning 
as a springboard to the real meaning. Cyril referred to the historical meaning 
as the coarse outer leaves of the vegetable, to be stripped off in order to 
reach the inner core. Antiochenes saw the whole of Old Testament revela¬ 
tion fulfilled in Christ, as a whole, and found that allegorising individual 
texts one by one was both spurious and invalid. Both schools used the word 
fiecDgia to express the inner, or fuller meaning of Scripture, but whereas the 


1 G. Bardy. ‘Theodoret* in ‘Dictionnaire de Th6ologie Catholique’, Paris 1946. 

2 Rowan Greer. Theodore of Mopsuestia, Exegete and Theologian, London 1965. 

10 Stadia Patristic* vol. XV 
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Alexandrines took each passage as an allegory of the fuller meaning, the 
Antiochenes accepted the validity of each passage in its own right. They 
then took up certain defined themes which they called rt 'mot, and found their 
fulfilment in the New Testament revelation. In some cases the end product 
is the same, but the attitude to the Old Testament differs immensely. To the 
Alexandrine the Old Testament is little use apart from the message of the 
future, the flesh of the globe artichoke, that it contains and which must be 
prised loose, or extracted by means of allegory. To the Antiochene the Old 
Testament is in its own right the revelation of God to Israel, the whole of it 
fulfilled in Christ: the arteries of the connection between Old Testament and 
its fulfilment in Christ are the specific “types”, the themes that are essential 
to the gospel message as understood by the Christian church of the fifth 
century. 

First, then, Theodoret insists that the literal sense must not be perverted 
and made to say something which it palpably does not intend to say. Like¬ 
wise, an action in the Old Testament which would appear to be immoral 
cannot be made into the type of a moral one in the New Testament. All 
explanation of the Old in terms of the New must follow what Guillet calls the 
“ossature” of the Bible. 3 There has to be a clear and plausible bond between 
ideas and persons in the two Testaments for decogla to be used. Hence most of 
Theodoret's commentary is a straight commentary on the text, without the 
use of allegory or types. He explains the narrative, retells the story, deals 
with difficult words or phrases. Typical of this is his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, which is a series of what we would call “Problems” but which 
have come down in patrology under their Latin title of “Quaestiones”. 
These contain quite a number of ever-popular “catch 29” chestnuts, such as 
“Where did the light come from in Creation if God had not yet created the 
Sun and Moon?” 

Secondly history is no illusion. Formerly it could be allegorised away; in 
more recent times it can be demythologised. For Theodoret it showed God 
at work towards His final act in Christ. Hence God's activity reaches a 
series of “salvation-peaks” - the Creation, Noah, Abraham, the Exodus and 
Sinai, the Assyrian invasion, the Fall of Jerusalem and the Return, the 
Maccabean revolt and the Coming of Christ. 

Thirdly, there is prediction in the Old Testament: it looks, strains, towards 
the future. Now the assumption that one of the attributes of the prophet 
(and Moses and David are reckoned as prophets) is to share the mind of God 
as to the future, is an assumption of biblical and post-biblical times. Even 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who resolutely refused to allegorise his text, did 
allow his prophets to predict — however he frequently allowed them only to 
predict the near future, within the scope of Hebrew history up to the time of 


3 J. Guillet. ‘Les Exegeses d’Alexandrie et d’Antioche. Conflit ou malentendu?’ in Re- 
cherches des Sciences Religieuses, no. 34, Paris 1945. 
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the Maccabean revolt. Against this and against the Alexandrine tendencies, 
Theodoret wrote, 

“I have consulted various commentaries of which some fall into allegory, 
whilst others adapted the prophecies themselves to the history of the past, 
so that their interpretation applied more to Jews than to Christians. I have 
felt it my duty to avoid equally the two extremes. All that is relevant to 
ancient history ought to be recognised. But predictions concerning Christ our 
Saviour, the church of the nations, the expansion of the gospel, the preaching 
of the apostles ought not to be diverted from their proper sense and applied 
to other things, as if they had been fulfilled by the Jews”:* 

Much now depends on the types themselves. It has been seen that they 
must arise naturally out of the text, inasmuch as there must be some ob¬ 
vious connection between Old Testament word and the types that take it 
through to the fullness of Christ. But the types themselves are those funda¬ 
mental themes which for Theodoret constituted the armoury of the gospel. 

(a) There are certain salvation personnel who point to Christ. They are 
associated with salvation events in Israel. David himself is a prophet of 
Christ, because of his own position as a salvific figure and a prophet. 

(b) The sum and goal of all revelation of God lies in the Trinity and in 
Christ as God and man. This, the main topic of all patristic theology of all 
schools, is assumed by Theodoret. Fully accepting the record of the Old 
Testament as the work of the Spirit in the life of Israel, he finds the Trinity 
in type, in shadow, in various places where the sense allows it, throughout 
the Old Testament. This is not only an apologetic with Judaism in mind 
(oddly enough, Theodoret does not find the Trinity in the three angels who 
came to visit Abraham at Mamre) but is the result of the assumption that 
biblical revelation is one and that the ancient writers were striving towards 
the fullness that is now apparent to the Christian church. 

(c) Sin is passed on from man to man, not by procreation (Theodoret went 
out of his way to assert this and was one of the few church fathers with a 
view of marriage that set it as an equally blessed way as virginity) but by 
heredity. It is not so much a part of him that he cannot decide not to sin. 
Man has free will and is capable of goodness. This is proved in Christ, who 
shows man’s free will by his utter goodness. Men show their free will by 
opting for Christ and by seeking baptism. Man in the Old Testament looks 
forward to his perfection in the manhood of Christ. He also looks forward to 
incorporation into Christ through water - the water of baptism. Cleansing 
with water, crossing water (as at the Red Sea), finding water are, to Theodo¬ 
ret, all examples of man’s search for baptism in Christ. 

(d) God rules the nations. This was only seen in certain ways in Old 
Testament revelation. It is fulfilled in that great punch-line of the Christian 
church in Theodoret’s own age and before, that what they preached was for 

4 Migne, P. G. 80, 860 CD, from Theodoret’s preface to his commentary on the Psalms. 

10 * 
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all men, all nations, not just for some few men, the Hebrew race. All refe¬ 
rences to God’s universality look forward with longing to the universal 
vocation of the Church to gather in armfuls of all sorts of men together. 
Christianity was “catholic”, that is, for all men, all cultures, all needs. 

(e) Sacrifice, to Theodoret, because he shared the general patristic ap¬ 
proach to the practice, though a custom tolerated by God in old times, can only 
by justified inasmuch as it looks forward to Christ’s supreme sacrifice. Hence 
the whole sacrificial system of Israel with all its minutiae is a type of Christ. 

These were his “types”. They are applied to situations which, in Theodo- 
ret’s judgement, bear this interpretation. There is room here for three brief 
examples only. 

(i) The goats offered on the day of Atonement are a type of Christ. The 
slaughtered goat is type of the sufferings of the humanity of Christ, while the 
loosed goat shows the impassibility of the Godhead. Theodoret is well aware 
that the Passover lamb prefigures Christ (would that New Testament scholars 
were equally well aware of this!) but as the righteous offering, whereas the 
goat represents the offering for sin. Together they are types of the once-for-all 
offering and for the cleansing of the whole of mankind. 5 

(ii) The inclusion of Bahab and her family in Israel at the fall of Jericho, 
coming after the typology of the twelves (stones/tribes/apostles) and of the 
scarlet cord as a type of Christ’s saving blood, is the type of the entry of the 
nations into the church, which is for all. 6 

(iii) The Song of Songs was Solomon’s epithalamium, welcoming and bles¬ 
sing human love. “Solomon is a prophet. He is predicting by his own ex¬ 
perience the love of Christ for his bride, the church. The chief occasion when 
that love is shown is when Christ grasps the Christian to himself in baptism”. 7 

In all his commentaries, Theodoret starts from the situation in the life of 
Israel. Out of this may arise prediction pure and simple, prediction of 
Israel’s future or prediction through to Christ. Out of it may also arise types 
of the final rescue by God in the person of the Lord Christ. These types con¬ 
tain within themselves the promise that they concern the salvation of all 
nations. All peoples have the opportunity of entering Christ’s kingdom 
through baptism. Hence the Jew may see his history as the shadow of the 
reality revealed in Christ and the Gentile may see in the prophetic view of 
history the type of what concerns him - God’s salvation for all the world. 

Theodoret used to be dismissed as a commentator. “Theodoret is little else 
than a judicious compiler from Chrysostom and Theodore” 8 and “if not 
distinguished by originality, yet remarkable for terseness, good sense and 

5 P. G. 80 328ff. 

6 P. G. 80 469 C. 

7 G. W. Ashby. Theodoret of Cyrrhus as Exegete of the Old Testament, p.81, Grahams- 
town 1972. 

8 H. B. Swete. ‘Theodorus of Mopsuestia’ in ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography’, ed. W. 
Smith and H. Wace, London 1887. 
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appreciation of his subject”. 9 The latter reads like a school report. It can now 
be asserted that, while the catenae in Migne may give the impression of a 
plagiarising Theodoret, this view is impossible to sustain. He did take note of 
what Theodore had written, though he amended his approach considerably. 
He has a way of complimenting Theodore and contradicting him without 
mentioning names! There is little direct connection with Chrysostom’s 
work. Chrysostom is writing devotional addresses, while Theodoret is produ¬ 
cing commentaries. It may be that Theodoret’s work is a representation of 
that of some lost Antiochene opus, but there is no evidence of such a work. 
His work and method is his own. 

His limitations were great and he wrote for monks and literate laymen of 
Christian Syria. Nevertheless, in the context of the “New Hermeneutic” it 
may be suggested that some of the pioneering work had already been done 
and that Theodoret found out the balance between the erudite and the devo¬ 
tional, between analysis and application, that modern commentaries rarely 
find. 

9 E. Venables. ‘Theodoretus’, in ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography*. 
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Galilaea - A difference of opinion between Augustine 
and Jerome’s “Onomastica Sacra” 


\V. J. P. Boyd, Falmouth 


It has long been recognized that in the Old Testament the name of the 
individual is of great spiritual importance 1 . The Old Testament shows that, 
in addition to the true meaning of the name, other popular interpretations 
were allowable 2 ; so that a certain flexibility from the start characterized the 
Onomastica Sacra tradition. New Testament writers fully inherited this 
tradition, and its premisses formed the unconscious presuppositions of 
their approach to sacred names. When the Church, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D., became more thoroughly lodged in a Graeco-Roman 
milieu, the knowledge of Hebrew, in particular, became increasingly rare, 
and all the more highly prized, when a Christian scholar could add it to his 
accomplishments. We know that Origen, for example, studied the language 
with the assistance of Jewish rabbis, as did Jerome. The Onomastica Sacra 
tradition was regarded as an important part of the Church's exegetical 
heritage, and Christian scribes made great efforts to preserve the all too 
slender links with the legacy bequeathed by Israel. St Augustine explains his 
indebtedness to Semitic scholars: “We have the interpretation of Hebrew 
names, for there have not been lacking scholars to translate for us out of 
Hebrew into Greek and therefrom into Latin . . .” 3 In these words he pays 
tribute to a tradition of scholarship, classically exemplified by such scholars 
as Philo, the Jewish exegete; Origen, Eusebius and Jerome. However, there 
were many others, not so erudite, whose names we know not, who also tried 
to interpret the meaning of Hebrew names, and the results of their attempts 
were preserved to varying degrees, and with varying accuracy in the multi¬ 
farious and miscellaneous traditions of Onomastica Sacra. In the modern era, 
Hebraists, because they are trained in accordance with the canons of exact 
linguistic science, often are tempted to dismiss with sorrow or scorn the 


1 Cf., the excellent discussion of M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen 
der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung, 1928. Of course, place names were often quite as 
significant as personal names, as in Gen. 28, 19 — Bethel; Gen. 32, 30 — Peniel; 1 Sam. 
7, 12 — Ebenezer. 

2 Cf., Gen. 29, 29 - 30, 24. 

3 Cf., Augustine, In Psalmum XXXIII Ennaratio, Sermo 1 , 4 (in Corpus Christianorum. 
Series Latina 38, p. 276/4—7): “Nominum hebraeorum interpretationem non defuerunt 
docti uiri, qui nobis nomina ex hebraeo in graecam linguam, et inde in latinam transferred. ” 
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Onomastica Sacra tradition almost in toto; thus P. W. Schmiedel, when he 
examines the traditional interpretations of the name, MARIA, expresses his 
scholarly disdain for the renderings: “almost all of them impossible, resting as 
they do on an utter ignorance of Hebrew” 4 . Though from the standpoint of 
exact linguistic scholarship he is justified, yet, perhaps, the judgement is a 
trifle over-hasty and sweeping, for, upon reflection, one can often see what 
Hebrew words may have been in mind, when an exegete offered his trans¬ 
lation. Further, it is worth remarking that one must approach the Onoma- 
stica Sacra tradition in a different way, if its full savour is to be appreciated; 
for the scribes were not solely interested in linguistics; they were even more 
interested in exegetical and mystical interpretations. As a result, when the 
linguistic possibilities for a given word multiplied, the commentator, far 
from being embarrassed by the scholarly uncertainty, welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising his exegetical ingenuity and skill. It must be confessed, 
however, that the motive of providing edification for the faithful often prompt¬ 
ed interpreters to take linguistic liberties that astonish, if not repel the 
modem critic. 

I have taken this opportunity of recalling well-known facts, so as to 
provide a context for the examination of a detail, namely the interpretation 
of the name, “Galilee”. When Jerome was producing his Latin translation 
of Greek Onomastica Sacra, which he entitled, “Liber interpretationis 
hebraicorumnominum,” he found the following interpretations for “Galilee”: 

raXiXaia djioxakwpu; (173/76); raXiXala djioxdAvyng t) xvhaxij rj fterotxiofidg (177/58); rcdikala 
xaraxvhari] tj peroixia rj aJtoxdXvrptg (189/6). 

Of these varying interpretations Jerome settles for two: “Galilaea uolubilis 
siue transmigratio facta” (58/2); “Galilaea uolutabilis aut transmigrate 
perpetrata” (64/25) ; 5 and for “Galilaei,” he offers, “uolubiles uel rotabiles” 
(69/12). The one connotation he discarded was “reuelatio.” When Augustine 
had occasion to expound the mystical significance of Galilee, clearly he was 
not dependent upon Jerome, for he tells us that “Galilaea namque interpre- 
tatur uel transmigratio uel reuelatio.” 6 The connotation of “passing over” is 
made to apply to the grace of Christ being transferred from Israel to the 
Gentiles. Therefore its application to the message from the risen Christ to the 
apostles, that they would see Him in Galilee (Mk. 16, 7; Matt. 28, 7), must be 
that the message was a divine promise of the forthcoming success of the 
Christian mission to the Gentiles. It meant that God would prepare the hearts 
of the Gentiles for the reception of the Gospel, whenever it was faithfully 
proclaimed in obedience to the command of Christ. Augustine shows by his 
exegesis that he is well aware that “transmigratio' ’ and “reuelatio' ’ are alterna- 


4 Cf., his article on MARY in Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 2952f. 

5 References apply to the edition of Paul de Lagarde, “Onomastica Sacra”, Hildesheim, 
1966. 

6 Cf., Augustinus, De Consensu Euangelistarum, iii. 86. 
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tiv© or rival renderings, but the task for the mystical expositor is to harmo¬ 
nize the alternatives: so when he expounds “reuelatio” as the disclosure of the 
risen and ascended Lord as the divine, ineffable Light, who is the true de¬ 
stiny of the believer (1 Jn. 3, 1), he finds in that eschatological hope a con¬ 
fluence of the two meanings of “Galilee”: “That will bearevelationwhichmay 
be spoken of as a true Galilee, when we shall be like Him . .. Then, also, for 
us there will be the more blessed passing over from this world into that 
eternity,’’ 7 at least, he hastily warns, for those whose lives here and now are 
characterized by obedience to Gospel precepts. 

When we look at the linguistic data concerning “Galilee”, we find that the 
Hebrew root, from which it is derived, does not support the connotations of 
either “transmigratio” or ‘ ‘reuelatio”, for the word, * ‘Galilee’ ’ is atransliteration 
of the Hebrew name, or from the root, “g-1-1”, “to roll”, from 

which is derived the noun, V* 1 ?}. The noun has other ordinary applications, 
suchas“door-hinges”or“swivel-pins”,inlKg.6,34,or“rings”inEst. 1, 6; or, 
a circle of land, and hence, “district,” or “territory,” initially, and then the 
name of region called “Galilee”, as in Jos. 20, 7; 21, 32; 2 Kg. 15, 29 and 1 
Chr. 6, 61 (in English versions, 6, 76). We see a similar pattern in the name 
“Gilgal”, lit., “stone circle,” then the place name, as in Jos. 4, 19; and 
with other ordinary applications, such as “cart-wheel,” in Isa. 28, 28; or 
“chariot-wheel”, as in Isa. 5, 28 ; or “thistledown” generally, from an initial 
reference to the wheel-shaped dried calix of thistledown, as in Ps. 83, 14; 
Isa. 17, 13. Reference back to the root, “g-1-1”, underlies the interpretations, 
xvkiorrj, xaraxvXiarijy “uolubilis,” “uolutabilis,” “uolubiles,” and “rotabiles.” 

If the renderings “transmigratio” and “reuelatio” are mistakenly applied to 
“Galilee”, the question then arises as to what Hebrew root the scribes of 
“Onomastica Sacra” may have had in mind when they offered these renderings. 
It appears that they may have been thinking of the root, “g-l-h”, which, 

perhaps, should be regarded as a derivative from “g-1-1”, in that it has the 
specialised connotation of “to roll back,” or “to uncover.” In2Sam. 22, 16 the 
foundations of the earth are “uncovered” at Yahweh’s rebuke. Its reference, 
sometimes, is to physical nakedness, as in Jer. 13, 22, which speaks of the 
uncovering of the limbs. The idiom of “uncovering oneself” yields the mean¬ 
ing of “to make oneself known,” as in 1 Sam. 14, 8. 11. The verb has an 
important reference to God’s self-revealing activity, as in Gen. 35, 7; 1 
Sam. 2, 27; God can be trusted to reveal his plans to His servants, the pro¬ 
phets, so Am. 3, 7 asserts. The verb has a secondary meaning of “to depart,” 
so mirth can depart, Isa. 24, 11; or the grass may disappear, Prov. 27, 25; 
the meaning of the name “Ichabod” is that the glory has departed from 
Israel, 1 Sam. 4, 2If. The verb with this connotation is applied to departure 
into exile or captivity, usually in the context of prophetic threats of divine 
punishment for sins, as in Mic. 1, 16; Am. 7, 11. 17; Isa. 5, 13; Jer. 1,3. It is 

7 ibid. 
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this latter usage which appears to underlie the renderings fiexoixia, fieroixia- 
fwg, and ‘‘transmigration ' 

We can now see the difference in approach between the scribe upon whom 
Augustine was dependent, and Jerome’s own scholarly method in this 
instance. Augustine’s source had decided that “Galiiaea” was derived from 
the root, “g-l-h”, and set out the two connotations associated with that verb, 
namely, “reuelatio,” and “transmigrate”, which Augustine later on skilfully 
combined into a harmonious exegetical whole. His source had discarded 
“g-1-1”, possibly because he thought it to be exegetically unproductive. 
Jerome, however, was convinced that “g-1-1” was the correct linguistic root for 
“Galiiaea”,for heoffersthreerenderings, “uolubilis,” “uolutabilis,” and “rota-' 
biles.” He alludes to the possibility of “g-l-h” by the one rendering “transmi¬ 
gration” and it may be that the kind of thinking that lay behind this reference 
was an attempt to draw out the significance of Galilee for the life of our Lord 
in the Gospel plan of salvation. For Jerome had learnt from the first Gospel 
that every single detail of our Lord’s life had been divinely fore-ordained. 
Thus the infant Jesus only arrived at Nazareth of Galilee, after he had to go 
into temporary exile into Egypt, Matt. 2, 13-15. After Herod’s death, the 
child Jesus then passed over from Egypt into “the region of Galilee”, Matt. 
2, 22 8 . The connexion between the literal events of the infancy of our Lord 
and the possible meaning of “Galilee” must have seemed to be too close for 
Jerome to be able to ignore it. We know that Jerome, despite his scholarship, 
on occasion was perfectly prepared to display this kind of flexibility, for 
when discussing the meaning of the name “Nazareth”, he wanted to apply 
both ip and in to the name, and justified his linguistics by blithely quot¬ 
ing the apostolic dictum, “for where the Spirit oftheLordis, there is liberty,” 9 
even, it seems, linguistic liberty! 

______________ 

8 I owe this suggestion to Dr. L. G. Kelly, Associate Professor of Linguistics, University 
of Ottawa, Ontario. 

9 Cf., his Commentarii in Esaiam, on Isa. 11,1 in CCSL 73, p 148/39. 
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dans les sermons de Cesaire d’Arles 


M. J. Delaoe, Northampton, Maas. 


Saint Cesaire fut tout© sa vie un homme de la Bible. La Vita nous r&pporte 
que chaque jour, 4 table, il s’effor^ait, par des lectures et des debate, d’en 
donner le gofit a ses clercs 1 . Aucun diacre, d’ailleurs, soussa juridiction, ne 
pouvait etre ordonn6 avant d’avoir lu au moins quatre fois dans l’ordre tons 
les livres de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament 2 . 

A ses fid&les meme, Cesaire n’a pas craint d’en preconiser la lecture 
r^guliere: «Quand les nuits sont plus longues, leur dit-il, y aura-t-il quelqu’un 
capable de tant dormir qu’il ne puisse lire personnellement ou ecouter les 
autres lire 1’Ecriture sainte au moins pendant trois heures?* 3 Et que nul ne 
vienne s’excuser sur son ignorance: «toi, qui que tu sois, qui ne sais pas lire, 
pourquoi ne charges-tu pas quelqu’un, au besoin contre un juste salaire, de 
te lire regulifcrement l’Ecriture sainte? . . .» 4 

Cette Ecriture sainte, Cesaire a fait reposer sur elle toute sa predication. 
Aussi faut-il esperer que l’etude exhaustive des quelques 3.000 citations 
scripturaires relevees par Dom Morin dans son edition des sermons tentera, 
un jour prochain, de patients chercheurs. 

En attendant, voici, beaucoup plus modes te me nt, quelques remarques sur 
l’utilisation que fait l’6veque d’Arles de la premiere epitre de Jean, sur 
l’originalite de sa lecture par rapport 4 celle de ses grands devanciers et sur le 
role particulier que jouent certains versets dans l’expose de sa doctrine. 

La premiere epitre de Jean est bien representee chez Cesaire; nous la 
trouvons citee une soixantaine de fois dans trente-six sermons 5 et deux 
d’entre eux, les sermons 185 et 186, se presentent meme, en partie, comme un 
commentaire, le premier des versets 2, 8. 9, le second du verset 5, 1. Si nous 
mettons 4 part les grands textes aux Romains et aux Corinthiens, aucune 
autre epitre ne jouit d’une pareille presence. 

Le choix de C6saire n’en demeure pas moins tres etroit: 20 versets seule- 
ment dans tout ce qui nous est parvenu de son oeuvre (lettres, regies et 


1 Vita Caesarii : 1, 52; IT, 31—33. 

2 Ibid., I, 56. 

3 Sermon 6, p. 33, 9—11. 

4 Sermon 6, p. 33, 21—22. 

5 Ce sont les sermons: 1, 19, 22, 23, 25, 29, 36, 37, 39, 90, 91, 102, 108, 111, 115, 118, 132, 
140,141,144,145, 148, 149, 159, 171, 180, 185,186, 187, 196, 219, 221, 223, 229, 234, 235. 
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trails compris), dont 17 versets dans les sermons. 6 Si nous ne poss6dions 
aujourd’hui de I Jean que ce qu’en a cite Cesaire, que nous resterait-il? Un 
verset du chapitre I, le tiers du chapitre II, 4 versets du chapitre III, 3 du 
chapitre IV et 2 du chapitre V. 

Cette selection met particulidrement en valeur un des principaux themes de 
l^pitre: le commandement de la charity et sa source divine; dix versets le 
reprennent 7 , avec les grandes antitheses: amour-haine, lumiCe-t£nebres, vie 
et mort. En revanche, elle ne fait qu’effleurer les deux autres volets du 
triptyque de Jean: d’une part l’opposition entre les convoitises perissables du 
monde et la volont6 6temelle de Dieu (Cesaire cite 2, 15 et 2, 17, mais pas 
2, 16); d’autre part Topposition entre Tenseignement mensonger des faux 
proph&tes et la vraie doctrine, sous-entendue seulement dans la citation 
tronqu^e de 2, 19, a propos des hCCiques: «Ils sont sortis de chez nous, 
mais ils n’etaient pas des notres». Enfin, Cesaire laisse enticement de c6t6 
les versets sur le p4ch6 qui va ou ne va pas k la mort, ou ceux affirmant que 
«quiconque est n6 de Dieu ne commet pas le pech6> 8 . II s’agit done d’une 
lecture orientC. La frequence avec laquelle revient tel ou tel verset le 
montre mieux encore. 

Six versets constituent k eux seuls les 3/4 des citations; or, mis k part 1,8: 
«Si nous disons que nous n’avons pas de p6ch6, nous nous abusons nous-mdmes 
et la vCite n’est pas en nous», r6p£te cinq fois, tous les autres sont U6a 
directement au th^me principal. Les voici: (2, 9) «Celui qui dit 6tre dans la 
lumi&re et qui hait son frCe est encore dans les ten6bres»; (2, 11) «Celui qui 
hait son frCe est dans les ten&bres et marche dans les tenures et ne sait oh il 
va, car les tCi&bres ont obscurci ses yeux»; (3, 14) «Tout homme qui n’aime 
pas son frCe demeure dans la mort; (4, 8) «Dieu est amour»; et (3, 15) 
«Celui qui hait son frere est homicide», lequel ne revient pas moins de 18 
fois dans les sermons 9 . 

Non seulement Cesaire privitegie ces textes, mais il se plait k les grouper: 
deux fois nous trouvons 2, 9 associe & 2, 11 et 3, 15 10 ; trois fois 2, 11 k 


c Dans les sermons: 1, 8, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2, 6, 2, 8, 2, 9, 2,10, 2, 11, 2,15, 2, 17, 3, 2, 3, 14, 

3, 15, 3, 17, 4, 8, 4, 20, 5, 1. En dehors des sermons: 2, 19 Ape. 3 (219, 24) et 11 (246, 23); 

4, 16 Mon (151, 22); 5, 20 Bre (183, 29) et (187, 12); Tri 4 (168, 12) et 7 (171, 28). 

7 Ce sont les versets: 2, 8, 2, 9, 2, 10, 2, 11, 3,14, 3,15, 4, 8, 4,16, 4, 20, 5,1. 

8 Cf. I Jean 5, 16.17 et 5, 18. 

» I Jean 1, 8: s. 91 (361,15); s. 132 (520,5); s. 144 (563, 24); s. 185 (714, 7); s. 234 (888,15). 
I Jean 2,9: s. 37 (159,20); s. 39 (167, 19); s. 90 (358, 17); s. 180 (691, 18); s. 185 (731,5). 
I Jean 2,11: s. 1 (10,23 et 12,3); s. 25 (108,27); s. 37 (159,20); s. 39 (167,20); s. 90 
(358, 15); s. 148 (574, 3); s. 180 (691, 18); s. 187 (725, 27); s. 221 (830, 22); s. 223 (838, 30). 
I Jean 3,14: s. 187 (725, 30); s. 219 (824, 24); s. 221 (830, 23); s. 223 (838, 30). 

I Jean 3, 15: s. 1 (10, 22 et 12, 3); s. 19 (85, 20); s. 25 (108, 26); s. 37 (159, 18); s. 39 (167, 18); 
s. 90 (358, 14); s. 145 (565, 35); s. 171 (661, 16); s. 180 (691, 17); s. 185 (713, 14); s. 187 
(725,24); s. 219 (824,25); s. 221 (830,22 et 831,24); s. 223 (838,29); s. 229 (864,24); 
s. 235 (893, 11). 

I Jean 4, 8. 16: s. 22 (95, 16); s. 23 (101, 5); s. 29 (122, 34); s. 36 (153,19). 
w s. 39 (167, 19. 20. 18); s. 90 (358, 17. 15. 14). 
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3, 14 et 3, 15 11 et neuf fois 2, 11 4 cote de 3, 15 12 . L’id^e de ces rapproche¬ 
ments lui vient probablement de Cyprien qui, dans son De Zelo et Livore 13 , 
cite ensemble 2, 9, 2, 11 et 3, 15, ainsi que d’Augustin qui r&mit dans son 
Speculum 14 2, 11, 3, 14 et 3, 15. 

Une telle insistance ne peut etre fortuite; ce que Cesaire retient avant 
tout de l’epitre de Jean, ce qu’il veut en inculquer 4 son peuple, c’est le 
danger mortel de la haine et le lien indissoluble entre l’amour des hommes et 
I'amour de Dieu. Or ce choix, dans son ensemble, lui demeure personnel. 

Cyprien, en effet, a bien pu lui donner Yid6e de grouper 2, 9, 2, 11 et 3, 15, 
mais ces versets ne reviennent que deux ou trois fois dans Tceuvre de l’ev6- 
que africain, qui, lui insiste bien davantage sur les versets 2, 15 4 2, 19 
stigmatisant les convoitises du monde et mettant en garde contre le danger 
des antichrists. 

Chez Ambroise, les versets privileges de Cesaire n'apparaissent qu’une seule 
fois, alors qu’il cite dix-sept fois le verset 2,1 sur le Christ, avocat des p£cheurs 
aupr4sduPere,etonze fois le verset 4,18: «Iln’yapasde crainte dans Tamour*. 

Ce dernier verset est egalement frequent chez Jerome, bien que celui-ci 
donne de beaucoup la premiere place a 5, 19: “Nous savons que quiconque 
est de Dieu ne peche pas*. Viennent ensuite, en troisi4rae position, les 
versets 2, 18 et 2, 19 sur les antichrists, chers 4 Cyprien. 

Quant 4 Pelage, c’est le verset 3, 2 sur notre filiation divine qui retient 
particuli4rement son attention. II faut citer ensuite le verset 2, 6 sur l’obliga- 
tion de nous conduire comme le Christ s’est conduit et les versets 4, 18 sur 
l’amour qui bannit la crainte, 2, 15 et 2, 17 sur le monde qui passe et la 
volontt de Dieu qui demeure; enfin, 4 l’instar de Jerome, la declaration que 
«quiconque est de Dieu ne p4che pas». 

D’ailleurs, si Ton consid&re dans la Vetus Latina les passages de I Jean les 
plus souvent repris par l’ensemble des P4res, avant ou apr4s Cesaire, nous 
voyons que les versets 3, 2 sur notre filiation divine, 4, 18 sur l’amour qui 
bannit la crainte, 2, 16 sur les convoitises du monde, 4, 3 sur l’esprit de 
l’Antichrist et 1, 8 sur notre etat de ptcheur, sont les plus frequents. En re¬ 
vanche, si nous laissons de cot6 Augustin et Cesaire, nous relevons moins de 
30 citations de 2, 11 et 4 peine 75 de 3, 15. 


” s. 187 (725, 27. 30. 24); s. 221 (830, 22. 23. 22); s. 223 (838, 30. 30. 29). 

12 s. 1 (10, 23. 22 et 12, 3); s. 25 (108, 27. 26); s. 37 (159. 20. 18); s. 39 (167, 20. 18); s. 90 
(358, 15. 14); s. 187 (725, 27. 24); s. 221 (830, 22); 8. 223 (838, 30. 29). 

13 Cesaire reprend en effet dans le sermon 90 (357, 25 a 358, 2) un passage du De Zelo et 
Livore , 7, 8. 9 qui contient les trois versets, les versets 2, 9 et 2, 11 ttant amalgamts de la 
fa$on suivante: «qui dicit se in luce esse, et fratrem suum odit, in tenebris est, et in tenebris 
ambulat, et nescit quo vadat, quoniam tenebrae obcaecaverunt oculos eius.» Or, c’est la 
seule fois que Cesaire les cite sous cette forme. 

14 Speculum 47 (278, 3). Ce groupement apparait dans les sermons 187, 221 et 223 de 
Cesaire. D’une fa$on curieuse, le verset 3, 14 est attribut, dans le sermon 221 (830, 24), non 
a Jean mais k Jacques, alors que dans le sermon 187 les m£mes paroles sont explicitement 
attributes k Jean (725, 27). 
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Augustin mdrite, bien sftr, une attention particular©, bien que les quatre 
versets qu’il privil^gie n’apportent gu6re d’dldments nouveaux: Tordre seul 
change un peu, 1, 8 constatant notre 4tat de pecheur venant aussitdt apr6s la 
declaration de 3, 2 selon laquelle «d6s maintenant nous sommes enfants de 
Dieu». Ce verset 1, 8, qui revient, nous l’avons dit, cinq fois chez Cesaire, 
revile une preoccupation pastorale commune aux deux dveques. 

Toutefois, il peut paraitre surprenant qu’Augustin, dans toute son oeuvre, 
ne cite que trois fois 15 le verset 2, 9 sur la haine qui plonge dans les t6n4bres; 
et que le verset 3, 15 «Celui qui hait son fr&re est homicide* n’apparaisse 
gudre plus chez lui que dans les seuls sermons de C4saire. 

Pourtant, s’il en etait besoin, la these actuellement sous presse de Dany 
Dideberg sur Saint Augustin , exigUe de la premiere ipitre de saint Jean iQ nous 
rappellerait la place centrale qu’occupe la charite dans la doctrine de l’£v6que 
d’Hippone. Or, nous dit celui-ci, dans ses Tractatus in Johannis Epistulam: 
«Le prix de la charite, toute l’Ecriture le fait valoir; mais je ne sais s’il est un 
autre lieu oh elle soit plus mise en valeur que dans cette epitre.* 17 

Malgre cela, C4saire utilise une seule fois, dans son sermon 186, trois 
courts passages du Tractatus 10, 4 propos du verset 5, 1: «Quiconque croit 
que Jesus est le Christ est n 6 de Dieu . . .», verset qu’il ne cite, d’ailleurs, 
qu’4 cette occasion. C’est aux Enarrationes iS et aux sermons 19 , qu’il emprunte 
surtout, en particulier au sermon 211 dont il reproduit presque textuellement 
les quatre premiers paragraphes dans son sermon 185. 

Ce texte, dans lequel revient 4 plusieurs reprises Mt. 6, 12: «Remets-nous 
nos dettes comme nous remettons 4 nos debiteurs» est tout entier consacr6 4 
la Concorde entre frfcres et 4 l’obligation de pardonner. Ne laissons pas le f4tu 
de la col4re devenir la poutre de la haine, car celui qui hait son fr&re est un 
homicide et il vit dans les tdndbres de la prison de son cceur, nous dit Augu¬ 
stin, qui cite les versets 2, 8, 2, 9, 2, 11 et 3, 15 de l'epitre, et nous rappellepar 
le verset 1, 8 notre situation de pecheur. , 

Je ne peux m’emp^cher de remarquer en passant que Cesaire, qui reprend 
mot pour mot tout cela - et notamment la description du triste dtat de celui 
qui refuse de pardonner ou de demander pardon - laisse entifcrement de cot6 
la demifere partie du sermon d’Augustin, consacree 4 ceux qui ont 6t6 offen¬ 
ses et attendent en vain qu’on leur demande pardon. Ils ne sont visiblement 
pas l’objet de ses preoccupations. 

& I Jean 1,11 (1985); sermon 211, 2 (1054); speculum 47 (278, 1). 

16 Je dois k la gentillesse de Mademoiselle A.-M. La Bonnardtere d’avoir pu prendre con- 
naissance de cette th&se, ainsi que Fid6e du sujet meme de cette communication. 

17 «Quid valet caiitas, omnis Scriptura commendat; sed nescio si alicubi amplius quam in 
ista Epistola commendetur.* Tr. in Io . Epist. V, 13. 

18 Le sermon 132, par exemple, est en grande partie emprunte a, Enarr . in Ps. 97, n. 5 et 6; 
et le sermon 180 k Enarr . in Ps. 25, n. 2—5. 

19 Le sermon 140 est redevable au s. 178, 7—11 d’Augustin; le sermon 141 au 8.311, 
9—14; le sermon 145 k un sermon perdu d’Augustin; le sermon 159 au s. 96, n. 3 et 4; le 
sermon 185 au s. 211, 1—4, et le sermon 221 au s. 49, 5—7. 
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En revanche, dans le passage retenu, se trouvent rassembles - et c’est la 
seule fois dans 1’oeuvre d’Augustin - les versets qui constituent pour Cesaire 
le coeur meme de l’epitre. 

L’6veque d’Arles est done alle chercher, dans la predication de son maitre, 
Tessentiel de ce qu’il retient de l^pitre johannique, mais son choix nous 
eclaire dej& sur sa pensee personnelle. II ne prend, en effet, chez autrui, que 
ce qu’il peut faire sien, et nous avons la preuve que ce ne sont pas toujours 
les textes de predilection de ses predecesseurs. Ses emprunts en ce qui con- 
ceme I Jean sont d’ailleurs moins frequents qu’ils ne sont d’ordinaire: 
vingt et un 20 des trente-six sermons ou il cite cette 6pitre lui appartiennent en 
propre, dont neuf Admonitiones qui traitent essentiellement de la charite et 
oil se trouvent les textes les plus representatifs de sa pastorale. 

En effet, si nous repla 9 ons I Jean dans Tensemble des citations scripturai- 
res de Cesaire, nous voyons que seize versets 21 tires d’autres livres bibliques 
reparaissent de trois & six fois dans le voisinage de cette epitre, neuf d’entre 
eux 22 figurant parmi les plus cites de TEcriture. Prenons Texemple du sermon 
25 sur la misericorde divine et humaine: il s’ouvre sur la beatitude prefere© 
de Cesaire 23 : «Bienheureux les misericordieux, car ils obtiendront mis6ri- 
corde» Mt. 5, 7, continue par Mt. 25, 40: «Aussi longtemps que vous avez 
fait cela 4 Tun de ces petits, e’est 4 moi que vous l’avez fait», puis, par deux 
versets sur Taumone : Eccli. 3, 33 et Luc 11, 41, qu’il cite 4 plusieurs reprises 
ensemble 24 . La meme idee reparait avec Luc 6, 38: «Donnez et Ton vous 
donnera* et la premiere partie du sermon s’ach&ve sur le verset le plus cite de 
toute la Bible: Mt. 24, 34. 35 «Venez, benis, prenez possession du Royaume; 
car j’ai eu faim et vous m’avez donne 4 manger; j’6tais etranger et vous 
m’avez accueilli». 

Quant 4 la seconde partie du sermon, elle repose essentiellement sur un 

20 II s’agit des sermons: 1, 19, 22, 23, 25, 29, 36, 37, 39, 91, 115, 148, 149, 171, 186, 187, 
196 223 229 234 235. 

21 Prov. 12, 28; 20, 13; Sag. 1,11; 2, 24; Mt. 5, 44; 6,12; 6,14; 7, 3; 25, 34; Luc 11, 41; 
Jean 13, 35; I Cor. 6, 10; 13, 3; Gal. 5,14; Eph. 3, 17; I Tim. 6, 10. 

22 Prov. 20,13; Sag. 1,11; Ml. 6, 12; 6, 14; 25, 34; Luc 11, 41; I Cor. 6,10; 13, 3; I Tim. 

6 , 10 . 

23 Cesaire ne cite que six des dix beatitudes: il cite huit fois Mt. 5, 7 sur les misericordieux: 
(106, 6; 108, 6; 109, 10; 142, 28 ; 607, 31; 612, 3; 844, 27 ; 859, 11); sept fois Mt. 5, 5 sur les 
affliges: (30,10; 240, 21; 277,13; 628, 21; 758, 7; 789, 7; 872, 22); trois fois Mt. 5, 3 sur 
les pauvres en esprit: (207, 11; 213, 2; 214, 28); trois fois Mt. 5, 6 sur les affames de justice: 
(23,17; 409, 6 ; 439, 23); deux fois Mt. 5, 8 sur les coBurs purs: (216, 26; 795, 1); enfin, 
deux fois Mt. 5, 9 sur les artisans de paix: (359, 17 et 623, 14). 

M Cesaire cite huit fois Eccli. 3, 33: iComme l’eau eteint le feu, ainsi l’aumdne eteint le 
peche*; (53, 3; 107, 34; 127,10; 130, 5; 189, 12; 592, 32; 858, 1; 863, 10) et sept fois Luc 
11,41: «Faites plut6t Taum6ne et voici que pour vous tout est pur*: (72, 20; 107, 32; 
122, 6; 127,11; 142, 30; 592, 31; 863, 9). Quatre fois il les cite ensemble. Or, ces deux ver¬ 
sets, qui sont nettement plus utilises par Cesaire que par l’ensemble des Peres, sont dej& 
reunis chez Cyprien, les deux fois oh il les cite: te 3, 1 et op. 2. Ensuite, cette habitude ne 
reparait que chez Cesaire, chez Gregoire le Grand, k deux reprises: ep. 7, 25 (470, 22) et ev. 
20,11 (1165 B) et chez Epiphane latin : 51 (129, 3) et 56 (149, 26). 
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verset de Mt. 6, 14-15: «Si vous remettez, votre P&re vous remettra aussi 
vos p4ch6s; si vous ne remettez pas, votre P4re ne vous remettra pas non 
plus vos p4ches», et sur les versets 2, 11 et 3, 15 de I Jean. 

Tous ces versets reviennent de sept 4 vingt-neuf fois au cours des sermons. 
La meme remarque s’impose si nous regardons les citations dans Tadmonition 
23 sur la charity. Nous y rencontrons notamment 1 Jean 4, 8: «Dieu est 
amoun, suivi de Oal. 5, 14: «Vous accomplissez toute la Loi en accomplis- 
sant un seul commandemant: tu aimeras ton prochain comme toi-meme» 
et de 1 Cor. 13, 3: «Si je distribue tous mes biens pour la nourriture des pauv- 
res et si je livre mon corps au bficher, mais que je n’aie pas ia charity, cela ne 
me sert 4 rien”. Le sermon s’ouvre et se clot sur une des antith&ses-clefs de 
C4saire, entre la convoitise, racine de tous les maux et la charity, racine de 
tous biens. Nous trouverons toujours 4 proximity d’une citation de 1 Jean 
Tun ou I’autre des versets cites dans ces deux sermons, et le plus souvent, 
plusieurs. 

Or, que nous disent-ils essentiellement? Que nous sommes p^cheurs et que 
nous avons besoin du pardon divin; que ce pardon, Dieu est toujours pr6t 4 
nous l’accorder, 4 la seule condition qu’4 son exemple nous pardonnions 4 nos 
fr&res, car Dieu est amour et l’unique fa^on de demeurer en Lui est d’etre 
enracine dans la charity: charity active au service des pauvres, charity plus 
grande encore et ouverte 4 tous, riches et pauvres, qui consiste simplemCnt 4 
aimer en v6rit6. 

Voil4 pourquoi les versets 2, 11 et 3, 15 de l’epitre de Jean tiennent tant 
de place dans la predication de Cesaire, car la haine est le p4ch6 irremissible. 
On peut, selon lui, excuser tout le reste par la fragility humaine, mais qui 
peut dire: <Je ne peux pas aimer»? 25 

25 Sermon 37 (154, 18). 
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L’int^rfit pour les chaines ex6g6tiques grecques sur le psautier est ancien, 
c’est ce que prouve l’existence de chaines imprimees aux XVI° et XVTI° 
siecles 1 ; la perspective, toutefois, est alors avant tout de rep^rer dans les 
chaines des textes inedits: «il ne serait pas memo n^cessaire de publier ces 
Compilations enti&res, puisque nous avons les Auteurs d’oil elles ont etd 
prises: mais il serait k d^sirer qu’on donn&t seulement au public ce qui s’y 
trouve de singulier et qui n’a point encore etd publi6» declare Richard Simon 
au XVII° sifecle 2 ; B. de Montfaucon, A. Mai et J-B. Pitra, par exemple, 
s’adressent aux chaines parisiennes et vaticanes pour completer les lacunes 
de la tradition directe du Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Eus&be de C6sar4e 3 . 
Mais, k la fin du XIX° et au d6but du XX° si&cle, plusieurs savants montrent 
qu’on ne peut pas mettre toutes les chaines sur le meme plan 4 ; certaines sont 
plus anciennes et plus fiddles a leurs sources que d’autres; des ph6nom6nes 
d’abr^gement et de r£6criture peuvent etre constates; les sigles d’auteurs 
sont plus ou moins erron^s; souvent ils manquent; bref est apparue la n^ces- 
sit4 «d*6tudier une collection pour elle-meme» 5 , de la situer par rapport aux 
autres collections et d’aboutir ainsi k une histoire des chaines, caract^risee, 
dans le temps, par des stapes et, dans respace, par des lieux d’61aboration et 
de diffusion. 

Ou en est, k l’heure actuelle, l’histoire des chaines sur le psautier? On peut 
dire qu’elle est 4cartelee entre un schema g6n6ral, id6al, et une classification 


1 R. Devreesse, article «Chaines exeg£tiques grecques*, Diotionnaire de la Bible , Supple¬ 
ment, I, 1928, c. 1114—1115. 

2 R. Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament , Nouvelle Edition, Rotterdam, 1685, 
p. 412. 

3 G. Dorival, Les chaines exegetiques grecques sur le psaume 118, Paris, 1975 (th&se 3° 
Cycle dactylographtee), p. 388 et 563 note 5. 

4 H. Lietzmann, Katenen . Mitteilungen itber ihre Oeschichte und handschrifUiche Ueber- 
lieferung, mit einem Beitrag von H. Usener, Freiburg i.B., 1897, p. 1—27. — M. Faulhaber, 
Die Prophelen-Katenen, Biblische Studien, 4. Band, 2. Heft, Freiburg i. B., 1899. — M. Faul¬ 
haber, Hohelied -, Proverbien-, und PredigerkaXenen , Theologische Studien der Leo-Gesell- 
schaft, Vienne, 1902. - M. Faulhaber, “Katenen und Katenenforschung’’, Byzantini&che 
Zeitschrift, 18, 1909, p. 383-395, en particular p. 384-386. - R. Devreesse, art . cit. note 1, 
passim. 

5 R. Devreesse, art . cit. note 1, c. 1098. 
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particuli&re; quelques indications precises, toutefois, jettent parfois une 
passerelle 4 travers ce foss4. Le schema general a 6te 4nonc6 par M. Faul- 
haber 6 et repris par R. Devreesse 7 : selon eux, il y aurait trois etapes dans 
rhistoire des chaines, T6tape des chaines 4 deux ou trois auteurs (V°-VI° 
si4cles), puis, 4 peu pr4s 4 la merae epoque, 1’etape dee chaines 4 auteurs 
multiples, enfin l’6tape des resumes, des adjonctions de fragments nouveaux 
et des combinaisons de chaines anciennes; M. Faulhaber consid&re avoir 
v6rifi6 la validity de ce schema dans le cas des chaines sur le Cantique des 
Cantiques 8 ; R. Devreesse Fapplique aux chaines sur le Psautier 9 ; mais 
G. Zuntz a critique les analyses de M. Faulhaber 10 et on doit faire de mdme 
avec celles de R. Devreesse tant elles manquent de precision: quelques 
manuscrits seulement sont cit6s, dur plus de cent qui constituent le corpus 
des chaines sur le Psautier. 

A Fautre bout, G. Karo et I. Lietzmann ont propose une classification des 
manuscrits de chaines sur le psautier en 26 types; chaque type est caracte- 
ris6 par la presence des memes fragments pour deux psaumes, les psaumes 22 
et 115; un 27 e type regroupe les manuscrits divers qui ne se classent dans 
aucun des types determines 11 . Mais cette classification «ne tient compte ni 
de la chronologic (des chaines) (...) ni de leurs relations mutuelles» 12 ; elle 
ne correspond pas 4 l’histoire reelle des chaines; elle contient en outre beau- 
coup d’inexactitudes 13 . 

Quelques etudes particuli&res ont permis toutefois de progresser dans 
l’histoire des chaines. La plus importante est celle de M. Richard sur des 
premieres chaines sur le psautier» 14 , qui sont, selon lui, au nombre de deux: 
la premiere serait d’origine palestinienne et daterait du VI° siede, la seconde 
serait monophysite et egyptienne et serait de la seconde moiti4 du VI° 
siede; ces chaines 4 auteurs multiples ont connu des r£4critures et des 
selections que M. Richard analyse ; il parvient ainsi 4 rectifier la classifi¬ 
cation de G. Karo et de I. Lietzmann 4 plusieurs reprises. On’constate qu’il y 
a de cette maniere un ecart avec le schema ideal de M. Faulhaber, puisque 
M. Richard ne signale aucune chaine 4 deux auteurs parmi les premieres 

6 M. Faulhaber, op. cit . note 4 (1899), p. 2 note 2 et art. cit. note 4, p. 384-385. 

7 R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1092—1094. 

8 M. Faulhaber, art. cit. note 4, p. 385. Il est k noter que, dans l’histoire qu’il propose des 
chaines sur le Cantique des cantiques (op. cit. note 4, p. 58—65), M. Faulhaber envisage le 
d6but du V° si&cle pour la confection des premieres chaines. 

9 R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1116—1119. 

10 G. Zuntz, «Die Aristophanes-Scholien der Papyri*, Byzantion , 13, 1938, p. 631—690, 
14, 1939, p. 545—614, en particular 14, 1939, p. 575—577. 

11 G. Karo-I. Lietzmann (en abr6g6 K.-L.), “Catenarum graecarum Catalogus”, Nach- 
richten von der konigl. Gesdlschaft der W issenschaften zu Gottingen , Phil.-hist. Kl. f 1902, 
p. 1—66, 299—330, 559—621, en particular p. 20-66. 

12 M. Richard, «Les premieres chaines sur le psautier*, Bulletin d'information de Vlnstitut 
de Recherche et d’Histoire des Teztes , 5, 1956, p. 87—98, en particular p. 87. 

a Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, passim. 

14 M. Richard, art. cit. note 12. 

11 Stadia Patristlca vol. XV 
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chaines; dha lore ou bien il faut rectifier le schema ou bien il faut completer 
les analyses de M. Richard 15 . 

Est-il possible de poursuivre cet effort pour constituer une histoire des 
chaines sur le Psautier? Celle-ci nedoit faire qu’un avec la classification des 
chaines elles-memes. Mais M. Richard n’est pas sur que Ton puisse remplacer 
la classification de G. Karo et I. Lietzmann par une classification ration- 
nelle, tant la fantaisie des catenates m^dievaux lui parait grande 16 . De son 
c6t4, R. Devreesse, qui, en 1928, 4tait persuade qu’^n essayant de refaire 
les stapes des collections, (on arrivera) (...) 4 fixer avec plus de precision les 
£16ments qu’elles ont successivement absorbs et 4 retrouver les pivots au- 
tour desquels elles ont 4volu4» 17 , affirme, en 1970, que «suivre par le detail 
Involution et Timbrication de nos chaines, prosumer le moment oil des au¬ 
teurs - qui n’etaient plus des exeg&tes se trouv&rent exploit's dans nos 
collections, (. . .) parait 4 peu pr£s irr6alisable» 18 . Pourtant E. Muhlenberg 
annonce, dans Introduction de sa toute recent© edition des fragments 
d* Apollinaire de Laodicee et de Didyme d’Alexandrie, que le tome III (4 
paraitre) sera consacre 4 des «Recherches sur les chaines sur les Psaumes* 19 . 
De notre cote, nous nous proposons de donner maintenant un aper$u sur 
rhistoire dee chaines sur le psautier; le mot (caperfu* n’est pas employe ici 
par clause de style ou par modestie - attitude qui serait pourtant bien de 
mise puisque, avec les chaines sur le psautier, il s’agit, selon ^expression de 

15 D’autres Etudes ont fait progresser nos connaissances de certains points de rhistoire 
des chaines. Signalons, parmi les multiples contributions de G. Mercati, son livre AUa ricerca 
dei nomi degli ealtri * traduttori nelle omilie sui salmi di 8. Giovanni Crisostomo e variazoni su 
oleum calene del Salterio , Studi e Testi n° 158, CittA del Vaticano, 1952. On doit aussi noter 
les articles de M. Richard, «Quelques manuscrits grecs peu connus des chaines ex6g6tiques et 
des commentaire8 grecs sur le psautier», Bulletin d’ information de VI. R. H. T., 3, 1954, 
p. 87—98, et «Les manuscrits de la chalne du type VI sur les psaumes*, Revue d'Histoire des 
Textes, 1973, p. 19—38. Parmi les contributions de M-J. Rondeau, les plus utiles du point de 
vue de l’histoire des chaines sont «Le Commentaire sur les psaumes d’Evagre le Pontique*, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica , 26, 1960, p. 307—348 et «A propos d’une Edition de Didyme 
l’Aveugle*, Revue des Etudes Grecques , 81, 1968, p. 385-400. 

16 M. Richard, art. cit. note 12, p. 87. 

17 R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1119. 

18 R. Devreesse, Les anciens commentateurs grecs des psaumes, Studi e Testi n° 264, Citta 
del Vaticano, 1970, p. XIX. 

19 E. Muhlenberg, Psalmenlcommentare aus der Kateneniiherlieferung , Band I, Patristische 
Texte und Studien Band 15, Berlin New-York, 1975, p. XI. E. Muhlenberg a eu l’amabilitA 
de nous prater le manuscrit de son tome III, k l’occasion de la VII° Conference de Patristique 
d’Oxford. L’A. y analyse certaines filiations de chaines; plusieurs de ses conclusions sont 
proches des ndtres: ainsi, par exemple, sur les types II, XII, XIV, XV et XVI; en revanche 
nous nous &6parons de see propositions sur le type XX, qui, selon nous, est faussement 
jumeau du type XIV, sur la datation du type XVII (que l’A. date du X° si&cle, k cause de 
1’intervention de Photius pour la r^unior^des Homilies du Chrysostome, et que nous datons 
du Vin° si&cle) et sur la «th6se» de l’A., qui pense qu’il existe 7 Grundtypen, oe qui est soit 
trop soit pas assez. L’A. reste 6galement fiddle k la classification de K.-L., oe qui est com¬ 
mode, mais ce qui fausse k plusieurs reprises la r6alit6. Le livre d’E. Muhlenberg sera indispen¬ 
sable par sa precision. 
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M. Bichard, d’un «6norme puzzler mais parce que nous avan 9 ons les 
resultats d’un sondage limits 4 un seul psaume, 1© plus long de tous les psau- 
mes, le psaume 118 de la Septante, qui repr&ente un seizi&me du psautier. 
Les r^sultats de notre travail ont la valeur de rechantillonage choisi, qui est 
difficile 4 appr^cier 20 . Toutefois nous comptons, au cours des ann6es 4 venir, 
multiplier les coups de sonde et ainsi aboutir 4 des conclusions d’une fiabilit£, 
sinon to tale, du moins grande. 


1 . Les filiations des chaines 

H exist© une seule mani&re correct© de d^finir une chaine, c’eet de deter¬ 
miner des sources utilises par le catenisto), ainsi que le remarque M. Ri¬ 
chard 21 ; rep4rer toutes les chaines sur un livre de TAncien ou du Nouveau 
Testament implique done de lire et de transcrire tous les manuscrits de chaines 
connus sur ce livre; une fois que chaque chaine, au prix de ce travail, a et 6 
repere© et definie par ses sources, alors Thistoire des chaines peut commencer; 
cette histoire consist©, dans un premier temps, 4 decrire les filiations et les 
rapports entre chaines, 4 analyser les ph6nom4nes qui apparaissent; dans un 
second temps, il s’agit de dater les etapes ainsi degagees et, dans la mesure 
du possible, de les localises L’histoire des chaines constitute de cette mani&re 
doit alors 6tre situt© par rapport 4 r histoire gtntrale dee faits litttraires des 
si&cles concemes. 


1.1. Les chaines primaires 

Au psaume 118, nous avons reptre 35 chaines differentes. Comment s’or- 
ganisent-elles les unes par rapport aux autres? 13 de ces chaines sont des 
chaines primaires, c’est-4-dire que leurs sources sont les Commentaires eux- 
mdmes en tradition direct©. Deux categories de chaines primaires se distingu- 
ent nettement, les chaines 4 auteurs multiples et les chaines 4 deux auteurs. 

1.1.1. Les chaines d, auteurs multiples 

Elies sont au nombre de 4. La chaine palestinienne, repere© par R. Dev- 
reesse 22 , decrite et definie par M. Richard 23 , a ete publie© nagu&re au psaume 
118 par M. Harl, d’aprte le Mediolanensis Ambrosianus F 126 sup. et le 
Patmensis Monasterii 8. Johannis 215 24 ; les sources de cette chaine sont les 


20 Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 3. 

21 M. Richard, art. cit. note 12, p. 87. 

22 R. Devreesse, art . cit. note 1, c. 1116—1117. 

23 M. Richard, art. cit. note 12, p. 87—93. La chaine est essentiellement connue par les 
types VI et XI de K.-L. 

24 M. Harl, La chaine palestinienne sur le psaume 118 , Sources chr^tiennes n° 189 et 190, 
Paris, 1972. 

ll* 
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Commentaires sur les Psaumes d’Origfcne (les Tomes), d’Eus&be, de Didyme, 
d’Apollinaire, et, dans une moindre mesure, d’Athanase, de Th6odoret et 
d’H6eychius. La deuxi&me chaine primaire n’est pas parvenue en tradition 
directe; elle est combin6e avec une selection abr^g^e de la chaine paleetini- 
enne 25 ; see sources sont les Commentaires d’Athanase et d’H&ychius, tous 
deux in£dits 4 l’heure actuelle 26 , et des extraits des oeuvres de Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie et de S6v4re d’Antioche. La troisi&me chaine associe Thdodo- 
ret, Jean Chrysostome, Ast^rius et quelques autres; au psaume 118, que 
Jean Chrysostome et Asterius n’ont sans doute pas comments, la chaine 
present© 4 peu pr4s exclusivement le Commentaire sur les Psaumes de Th6o- 
doret; il existe en outre trois fragments isol6s d’un anonyme (v. 6), d’Orig&ne 
(v. 83) et d’Olympiodore (v. 127), ainsi qu’une collection de le9ons hexa- 
plaires d’origine antiochienne 27 ; la presence quasi exclusive de Th^odoret au 
psaume 118, ainsi que la large diffusion de la chaine, connue par une ving- 
taine d’exemplaires 28 , nous la font designer sous le vocable de «chaine theo- 
dor6tienne de grande diffusion)); elle s’oppose en ce sens 4 la quatri&me 
chaine primaire 4 auteurs multiples qui, certes, a pour auteur de base Theo- 
doret, mais qui est connue par deux exemplaires seulement 29 : pour cette 
raison nous appelons cette demi&re chaine «chaine th^odoretienne de petite 
diffusion)); les sources de la chaine sont le Commentaire de Thfodoret, des 
extraits du Commentaire in6dit d’Hesychius et un petit nombre de gloses 
(Athanase, Hesychius Antonelli, Isidore, pseudo-Jerome, Basile, . . .). 

II faut noter que ces quatre chaines primaires s’opposent deux 4 deux: les 
extraits des deux premieres chaines repr^sentent seulement un choix de 
textes, relativement reduit, parmi les vastes Commentaires utilises 30 ; dans 
les deux derni&res chaines, au contraire, le Commentaire de Th6odoret est 
cit4 4 peu pr&s integralement 31 ; ce ph4nom4ne, qui correspond, chez les 
cat&iistes, 4 une nouvelle fa$on de travailler, est une indication pr^cieuse 
pour la datation relative des chaines primaires. 

25 Les deux manuscrits anciens oil se trouve la chaine sont le Parisinus graecus 139 et le 
Venetus Marcianus 17 ( = type III K.-L.). 

26 Le Commentaire d’Athanase £dit6 en P. 0. 27 est en fait une chaine sans sigles d’au- 
teurs, oil il y a certains fragments d’Athanase. Le Commentaire d’Hesychius est connu, au 
psaume 118, dans la tradition directe interpose de YOxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Th. Roe 13. 

27 Cf. G. Dorival, «L’apport des chaines ex6g6tiques grecques & une r66dition des Hexa - 
pies d’Origdne*, Revue d'Histoire des Textes , 4, 1974, p. 45—74. 

28 =type XVII de K.-L.; aux 14 manuscrits qu’ils signalent, il faut joindre 6 manuscrits 
signals par M. Richard, art. cit. note 15, ainsi que le Scorialensis Y II 14. 

29 Vaticanus Barberinianus graecus 340, ignore par K.-L., et Vindobonensis theologicus 
graecus 297, par erreur class6 dans le type XII. 

30 Cf. M. Harl, op. cit. note 24, p. 56—66. 

31 II semble qu’il y ait un tr&s petit nombre d’ omissions dans la chaine th6odor6tienne 
de grande diffusion; il y a 14 omissions (sur 176 versets) dans la chaine th6odor6tienne de 
petite diffusion. Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 52 et 59. 
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Elies sont au nombre de 9. La premiere a pour sources les Scholies sur les 
Psaumes d’Orig&ne, ouvrage jusqu’4 ce jour considers comme perdu, et des 
extraits du Commentaire sur les Psaumes de Th6odoret 32 . La deuxifeme chains 
complete les gloses du Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Evagre le Pontique 
dans son 6tat pseud^pigraphique, - les gloses sont attributes k Origins 4 
l’aide d’extraits du Commentaire de Theodoret 33 . Trois chaines confrontent 
les gloses du Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Athanase et les gloses du 
Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Hesychius Antonelli 34 : ce sont les chaines du 
Taurinensis B VII 30, de YOxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Auet. D. 4. 1. ( = Misc. 5) 
et de YAthous Vatopedi 660; elles se distinguent entre elles par des divergen¬ 
ces dans le choix des gloses et dans l’etat des textes. A ces trois chaines 
s’oppose la chaine du Parisinus graecus 165 35 : si, comme elles, il groupe le 
Commentaires d’Athanase et d’Hesychius Antonelli, 4 leur difference, il a 
pour source principale le Commentaire d’Hesychius. La septieme chaine 
groupe des extraits du Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Athanase et du 
Commentaire intdit d’Htsychius 36 . Toutes les chaines 4 deux auteurs jusqu’ici 
signaltes sont connues par un seul exemplaire; la huititme chaine prtsente 
roriginalitt d’etre connue par au moins trois exemplaires 37 ; elle groupe deux 
stries de textes anonymes, distingutes l’une de l’autre par des signes conven- 
tionnels 38 ; la premitre revient 4 Htsychius Antonelli, la seconde 4 Thtodo- 
ret. La demitre chaine 4 deux auteurs confronte les fragments du Commen¬ 
taire sur les Psaumes d’Euthyme Zigabtne, compost vers 1060-1070 39 , et les 
fragments du Commentaire de Thtodoret 40 . L’examen de ces 9 chaines permet 

32 G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 34—35 et 196—385 (6tude, publication et traduction deg 
Scholies sur les Psaumes d’Orig&ne), ainsi que «Orig&ne dans les chaines sur les psaumes: 
deux series in^dites de fragments*, Actes du colloque orig&nien de Montserrat (Septembre 
1973), 1975, p. 199—213. La chaine est donn6e par le Vindobonensis theologicus graecus 8 
(=type V de K.-L.); le manuscrit mdle notre chaine et une chaine qui est une selection de 
la chaine palestinienne. 

33 La chaine est donn6e par le Mediolanensis Ambrosianus F 12 sup. (=type XII de 
K.-L.). Sur la transmission du Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Evagre, en attendant la 
contribution de M-J. Rondeau dans les Melanges M. Richard , k paraitre dans Texte und 
Untersuchungen vol. 133, cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 569—698. 

34 H6sychius de Jerusalem a compost trois Commentaires sur les Psaumes; les deux pre¬ 
miers sont en fait des gloses; le premier d’entre eux a 6t6 public sous le nom d’Athanase par 
A. Antonelli ( P.G. 27, c. 649—1344); le second a 6t6 publit, sans nom d’auteur, par V. Jagic, 
Incerti auctoris explanatio psalmorum graeca, Vienne, 1917. Le troisi&me Commentaire est 
le grand Commentaire in6dit: cf. note 26. 

35 Le manuscrit n’est pas signal^ par K.-L. 

36 La chaine se trouve dans YOxoniensis Trin. Cell. 78. 

37 Ces exemplaires sont le Scorialensis W. I. 2, son modele et YOxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. 
Canonicianus graecus 62. 

38 Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 68-69. 

39 Cf. ibid., p. 163. 

40 La chaine est connue par le Vallicellianus D. 35 ( = “type” XXVII K.-L.). 
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d’opposer aux quatre premieres les cinq derni&res: celles-ci donnent uni- 
quement les fragments de deux Commentaires; celles-14, en revanche, pos- 
sMent, en plus des deux Commentaires, quelques gloses supplementaires, 
dont on peut penser, k l’aide de plusieurs indices, qu’elles ont 6t6 ajout£es au 
cours des sifecles au fonds initial 41 . Cette remarque constitue egalement une 
indication pr^cieuse de chronologic relative. 

1.2 . Les chaines secondaires ou complexes 

Les 22 autres chaines sont des chaines secondaires: elles possedent parmi 
leurs sources au moins une chaine; elles dependent d’une (ou de plusieurs) 
chaine primaire; ce rapport de d^pendance, de filiation, se traduit k travers 
un certain nombre de phenom&nes d’ordre textuel. 

1.2.1. Lorsque la chaine-source est k deux auteurs, la chaine secondaire est 
constitute soit par l’adjonction de gloses supplementaires, — trois exemples 
signalts ci-dessus: 1.1.2. soit par l’adjonction d’une chaine supplemen- 
taire, - c’est le cas du Vindobonensis th. gr. <5, oh il n’y a toutefois pas de 
fusion entre les deux chaines -. II n’y a pas de phtnomtne d’abrtgement de la 
chaine primaire. 

1.2.2. Dans le cas des chaines k auteurs multiples, le premier phtnom&ne 
general est l’adjonction de fragments supplementaires k la chaine primaire 
qui sert de source. Deux cas sont susceptibles de se presenter. 

1.2.2.1. L’adjonction de fragments supplementaires s’accompagne d’un 
phenom&ne de gain de place dans la chaine primaire: celle-ci est selectionnte, 
abrtgte ou rttcrite. La selection de la chaine palestinienne constitue le pre¬ 
mier exemple: elle prtsente un tiers environ des fragments de la chaine 
palestinienne, ainsi que quelques fragments supplementaires de Thtodoret 
et de “J6r6me prfitre” 42 . Le second exemple est fourni par la selection abrt- 
gte de la chaine palestinienne: il ne manque que 10% environ des fragments, 
mais les textes sont fortement abrtgts 43 ; les fragments supplementaires sont 
ici la seconde chaine primaire signalte plus haut. Le dernier cas est celui de la 
rttcriture de la chaine palestinienne: la re^criture permet de gagner de la 
place, mais aussi sans doute d’unifier et de clarifier stylistiquement les 
Commentaires divers; au ph6nom6ne est associ6, il faut le noter, un ph&io- 
m&ne de selection des fragments: la r64criture ne pr^sente que la moiti6 des 
extraits de la chaine originale. A cette r44criture sont juxtaposes les Commen¬ 
taires sur les Psaumes d’Athanase et d’Evagre, ainsi que des gloses diverses 
(H4sychius Jagic, Scholies d’Orig&ne, Th^odoret, Cyrille, les deux Gregoire, 
Isidore, J6r6me). La chaine nouvelle ainsi obtenue n’est pas connue dans son 

41 Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 4—5, 39, 42, 44—46. 

42 La selection est donn6e par YAthous Esphigmenou 73 et le Vindobonensis th. gr. 8; les 
extraits sont le plus souvent de m6me longueur que ceux de la chaine palestinienne. 

43 Cette selection abr6g6e est attest6e dans le Parisinus graecus 139 (=type III K.-L.); 
M. Harl, op. cit. note 24, p. 72—77, Fa 6tudiee dans le d6tail. 
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4tat original, mais dans diverses traditions: - la tradition longue des Vati- 
cani graecus 754 et Pii II 26, qui possfede en outre des le 90 ns hexaplaires, 
issues d’un psautier hexaplaire d’origine palestinienne 44 ; - une seconde tradi¬ 
tion longue, qui ajoute des fragments emprunt4s 4 H6sychius Antonelli 45 ; 

- deux traditions courtes 46 ; - et deux traditions ultra-courtes 47 . 

I.2.2.2. Le second cas est celui oil l’adjonction de fragments se fait sans 
gain de place dans la chain© qui sert de source: celle-ci est utilise© integrate - 
ment. L’adjonction correspond ici 4 un ph6nom4ne pur et simple d’enrichis- 
sement. 

I.2.2.2.I. L’adjonction est d’abord celle d’une ou plusieurs collections 
ind^pendantes 4 une chaine, primaire ou secondaire, qui sert de source. 10 
chaines reinvent sans doute de ce cas. Ce sont: 

— le Patmensis Monasterii S. Johannis 215 qui fait pr^ceder les extraits de la 
chaine palestinienne par les fragments du CommerUaire de Theodoret attribu6 
4 Diodore. 

— la chaine du Mediolanensis Ambrosianus B 106 sup. et du Vaiicanus 
graecus 1747 48 enrichit la r44criture de la chaine palestinienne 4 l’aide de 
gloses emprunt4es 4 H6sychius Jagic. 

- YOxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Thomas Roe 4 49 utilise les mdmee sources que la 
chaine pr6c6dente, mais les combine diff&remment; en ce sens, il est une 
chaine faussement jumelle de la pr£c4dente; il utihse en outre deux autres 
sources, Th6odoret et des fragments d’origine inconnue. 

- le Vaiicanus graecus 752 50 fusionne 4 la chaine th6odor6tienne de grande 
diffusion des extraits du CommerUaire d’Etesychius Antonelli. 

— la chaine de Nicetas 51 combine les Commentaires sur les Psaumes d’Eus&be 
de 4 C6ear6e, d’Euthyme Zigab4ne et de Theodoret, en tradition direct©, avec 
des extraits tir6s des oeuvres de Basile, Cyrille, les deux Gr^goire, Isidore, 
Jean Chrysostome, le pseudo-Justin, Nil d’Ancyre; Nicetas a egalement 
utilise — 4 son insu semble-t-il —, une fille inconnue de la chaine palestini¬ 
enne 52 . 


44 Cf. G. Dorival, art. cit. note 27. 

45 Les t4moins de oette seconde tradition longue sont les Vaticani graecus 1685, Ottoboni- 
anua 398, Mosquensis Mus. Hist. Bibl. Synod. 194 et Sinaiticus Bibl . Monast. graecus 27. 

46 L’une des sources du Mosquensis Mus. Hist. Bibl. Synod. 358 ^limine 9 fragments, le 
Parisinus Coislinianus 10 une quarantaine. 

47 Les deux t&noins sont le Oenuensis Bibl. Miss. Urb. 3 et le Parisinus graecus 167 
(240 fragments en moins). 

48 =type XIV K.-L. Il est k noter qu’il y a probablement un changement dans les sources 
utilises, Theodoret disparaissant k partir du v. 29. 

« =type XX K.-L. 

50 =type XXII K.-L., par erreur. 

51 =type VIII K.-L.; la chaine est connue par une quinzaine de manuscrits (cf. G. Dori¬ 
val, op. dt. note 3, p. 164—166). 

52 Comme le montre le fait qu’on trouve des fragments d’Apollinaire et do Didyme, pour- 
tant explicitement exclus par Nicetas de sa compilation. Sur cette fille inconnue, cf. G. 
Dorival, op. cit . note 3, p. 162. 
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- YHiero8olymitanus Sabaiticus graecus 231 53 combine la re^criture de la 
chaine palestinienne, le Commentaire de Th^odoret dans un 6tat pseud6pi- 
graphique avance, - de nombreux fragments sont attribues & Jean Chryso- 
stome des extraits des Commentaires d’Etesychius Antonelli et d’H6sy- 
chius Jagic et des fragments non-identifies. II est possible que ces trois 
demi&res series d’extraits aient 6te combin6es dans une chaine disparue. 

4 chaines doivent sans doute etre jointes aux 6 qui pr6c6dent; mais il est 
aussi possible qu’il faille les grouper avec la cat4gorie de chaines que nous 
analyserons par la suite, - les chaines qui combinent deux ou plusieurs 
chaines entre elles en fait les sources de ces chaines sont complexes et 
restent en partie obscures. 

- la chaine de Pierre de Laodic6e 54 pr^sente les sources suivantes: le Commen¬ 
taire sur les Psaumes de Diodore de Tarse (actuellement inddit), sans nom d’aut¬ 
eur, le Commentaire de Th£odoret et une chaine fille de la'chaine palestinienne 55 . 

- les Vaticani graeci 753 s6 et 767 ont des sources voisines de celles de la chaine 
de Pierre de Laodicee, mais plus complexes: le Commentaire sur les Psaumes de 
Diodore, une chaine fille de la chaine palestinienne 57 et d’autres sources encore 
dont Torigine reste, en l’etat actuel de nos connaissances, myst^rieuses 58 . 

- le Parisinus graecus 169 59 combine sans doute une chaine 4 deux auteurs, 
Athanase et Etesychius Antonelli, proche de celle donn£e par le Taurinensis 
B VII 30 et une source non-identiftee. 

- la chaine de YOxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Barocdanus graecus 223 60 combine 
une r^criture de la chaine palestinienne, le Commentaire de Thiodoret dans 
un 6tat pseudepigraphique avance, une collection antiochienne de le 9 ons 
hexaplaires 61 , le Commentaire d’Euthyme Zigabene et une source inconnue 
(Taraise?). La chaine peut, dans une certaine mesure, 6tre rapproch£e de 
celle du Sabaiticus graecus 231 62 . 


53 =type XXVII K.-L. A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des AUen 
Testaments , Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens der koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Band 2, Berlin 1914, p. 81, estime a tort qu’il s’agit de la 
chaine de Nicetas. 

54 =type XXV K.-L., qui ne signalent que deux manuscrits; il faut leur joindre YAihous 
Vatopedi 196, les Sinaitici graeci 22 et 25, les Vaticani graecus 412 et Barberinianus graecus 
525. On ne sait rien de Pierre de Laodicee, sinon qu’il a 6te un cat^niste f6cond. 

55 Cette chaine hypoth6tique est difficile k caractAriser: cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, 
p. 135—136. Le Commentaire de Diodore sur les psaumes 1 4 50 public par J.-M. Olivier 
en 1980 dans le Corpus Christianorum, Series graeca . 

56 =type XXIII K.-L. 

57 Cette chaine hypoth^tique ne peut £tre identique k la chaine supposes dans le cas de 
Pierre de Laodicee. Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit, note 3, p. 143—144. 

68 Cf. ibid. L’existence de doublets prouve la complexity de ces sources. 

5» =type XXIV K.-L. 

60 =type X K.-L. Deux autres tAmoins donnent la chaine: VHierosolymitanus Bibl. 
Patr. S. Crucis 1 et le Vaticanus Borgianus graecus 2—4. 

61 Cf. G. Dorival, art. cit. note 27. 

62 Cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 116—117. % 
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Un cas particulier est constitu^ par la combinaison de plusienrs chaines 
entre elles avec, 6ventuellement, raddition de fragments suppl6mentaires. 
On obtient ainsi des chaines d’une importance considerable. 4 chaines resul- 
tent de la combinaison entre deux chaines-sources. Ce sont: 

— la chaine du Parisinus graecus 139 63 qui fusionne la selection abregee de la 
chaine palestinienne et la chaine monophysite (la deuxi&me chaine primaire). 

— le Vaticanus graecus 2057 64 combine la chaine theodoretienne de petite 
diffusion et une reecriture de la chaine palestinienne 65 . 

— le Mosquensis Mus. Hist . Bibl. Synod . 358 06 combine la chaine theodore¬ 
tienne de grande diffusion avec la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne du 
Vat. gr. 754. 

— le Vindobonensis th. gr. 299 67 combine la chaine theodoretienne de grande 
diffusionet uneseiectionde la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne ( Vat. gr. 754). 

Deux autres chaines combinent plusieurs chaines entre elles: 

— le Vaticanus Reginensis graecus 40 68 fusionne la chaine palestinienne, 

— seiectionnee la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne ( Vat. gr. 754) et une 
troisieme source (Hesychius Antonelli et Theodoret) qui peut 6tre une chaine. 

— la chaine d’Eplirem, ainsi nomm6e parce que trois de ses exemplaires ont 
ete probablement copies dans le scriptorium d’Ephrem 69 , presente deux 
sources distinctes; la premiere est constituee par la fusion de la chaine theo¬ 
doretienne de grande diffusion dans un etat deteriore, de la selection abregee 
de la chaine palestinienne en extraits, d’une collection diodorienne circulant 
sous le nom d’Anastase et de gloses diverses; la seconde source consiste dans 
la combinaison de la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne et des Commentaires 
d’Hesychius Antonelli et d’H^sychius Jagic. Ces deux sources sont juxtapo- 
sees, au moyen de deux numerotations distinctes, dans l’etat ancien de la 
chaine 70 et sont fusionnees dans l’etat definitif de la chaine, celui des trois 
exemplaires du scriptorium d’Ephrem 71 . On doit signaler que l’etat definitif 
presente des fragments nouveaux, d’origine indeterminee. 

1.2.3. Un second phenomene general, auquel il a deji ete fait allusion, est 

63 Cf. notes 25 et 43. 

64 =type II K.-L. 

65 Cette reecriture n’est pas oelle du Vat. gr. 754 et des autres manuscrits du type IV- 
XIII-XVIII-XIX. La question reste ouverte de savoir s’il y a eu deux reecritures dilferen- 
tes de la chaine palestinienne ou deux evolutions differentes d’une mime reecriture originate 
perdue. La seconde hypoth&e est la plus plausible: cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 80. 

=type XVIII K.-L. 

67 =type XVII K.-L. 

=type IX K.-L. 

6® J. Irigoin, «Pour une etude des centres de copie byzantim, Scriptorium , 1, 1958, 
p. 208—227, 2, 1959, p. 171—209, en particulier, 1959, p. 190-191. II s’agit des Parisini gr. 
146, SuppL gr. 1157 et du Vaticanus gr. 1422. 

7° =type XVI K.-L. connu par deux manuscrits. 

71 =type XV K.-L. connu par trois manuscrits. 
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4galement attests dans les chaines secondaires 4 auteurs multiples. Ce pheno- 
m4ne, inverse du premier, l’adjonction de fragments supplementaires, con- 
siste 4 op^rer une selection parmi les extraits d’une chain©: on obtient ainsi 
une tradition plus ou moins courte de la chaine initiale. Les exemples de ce 
traitement sont les suivants: - YAthous Lavra B 83 72 , qui est une selection 
d6t4rior4e de la chaine d’Ephrem; — et surtout les deux selections courtes et 
les deux selections ultra-courtes de la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne, 
dont il a ete question plus haut (1.2.2.1. in fine), 

1.3. Conclusion 

Au terme de cette analyse des filiations, il faut insister sur deux points: 

1.3.1. La chaine palestinienne intervient, sous Tune quelconque de ses 
formes, - originale, selectionnee, abrygee, reecrite-, dans toutes les chaines 
secondaires 4 auteurs multiples, 4 Texception de deux d’entre ©lies 73 ; la 
chaine theodoretienne de grande diffusion est Tune des sources de 4 chaines 
complexes 74 ; en revanche, la chaine monophysite et la chaine th6odor6tienne 
de petite diffusion n’ont servi de source, chacune, qu’4 une seule chaine 75 . 

1.3.2. Par opposition aux chaines primaires 4 auteurs multiples ou 4 deux 
auteurs, les chaines secondaires se caract4risent par leur complexity, qui se 
traduit 4 trois niveaux diff^rents: - complexity de l’ytat de leurs sources 
d’abord: une mdme chaine peut 6tre fabriquy© 4 partir de deux chaines dont 
Tune est dans son etat original, tandis que Y autre est dans un etat ryycrit; 
- nombre fort yievy des fragments ensuite, plusieurs, parfois 10, 4 chaque 
verset commenty; - diversity des auteurs citys enfin: il n’est pas rare que 
pr4s de 15 auteurs soient utilisys. L’on est ainsi fondy 4 parler de chaines 
complexes. 


2. La dotation des chaines 

2.1. A quelle ipoque les premieres chaines sur le psautier sont-elles apparuesX 

Il n’est pas facile de rypondre 4 la question; les donees externes sont rares 
et peu exploitables: au psaume 118, le plus ancien codex de chaine sur les 
psaumes remonte 4 la fin du VIII° si4cle 76 ; il est dyiicat d’ytablir un rapport 
entre les renseignements qu’apportent la codicologie et la paiyographie et les 

72 Inconnu de K.-L., le Lavra B 83 est signal^ par M. Bichard, art. cit. note 15, p. 96-97, 
qui le rapproche de la chaine palestinienne, de sa r&criture et de la chaine th6odor6tienne 
de grande diffusion. 

73 Les chaines du Vat. gr. 752 et du Par. gr. 169. 

74 Ce sont les chaines d’Ephrem, du Vat. gr. 752, du Mosq. 358 et du Vindob. 299. 

75 Ce sont les chaines du Par. gr. 139 et du Vat. gr. 2057. 

76 C’est le Taurinensis B VII 30, 6crit en onciales pench6es; il est fortement endommag6 
4 la suite de l’incendie de 1904. 
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dates d’apparition des chaines: le codex qui donne la plus ancienne chaine 
sur le psautier est, au psaume 118, YAmbrosianus F 126 sup., du XIII° si4cle. 
Les historiens anciens, les Vies de moines ou de saints, les correspondances 
anciennes, dans l’6tat actuel de nos connaissances, ne font aucune allusion 
aux chaines 77 . 

Les indications que Ton peut tirer des sources utilisees par les chaines sont 
plus s6rieuses. Les deux premieres chaines primaires 4 auteurs multiples que 
nous avons degag4es pr^sentent des extraits tir^s des Commentaires d’auteurs 
palestiniens (ou assimilables): les Tomes d’Orig&ne, les Commentaires d’Eu- 
s4be, de Didyme, d’Apollinaire, dans la chaine palestinienne, le grand Com- 
mentaire in4dit d’H6sychius de Jerusalem dans la chaine monophysite. Deux 
chaines 4 deux auteurs citent les Scholies d’Orig&ne et le Commentaire sur les 
Psaumes d’Evagre le Pontique. Ou 6tait conserv^e la tradition directe de ces 
oeuvres, 4 laquelle se sont adreeses les catenistes ? Sans aucun doute dans les 
bibliothfeques de Palestine, 4 C4saree, - oil se trouvait la bibliothfeque d’Ori- 
g&ne, de Pamphile, d’Eus4be, d’Acace et d’Euzoios —, 4 Jerusalem, 4 Gaza. 
Peut-6tre aussi dans les monast&res origeniens de Palestine. En revanche la 
tradition directe de ces oeuvres parait avoir disparu, sauf exceptions 78 , des 
biblioth&ques de Constantinople ou des monast4res de TAthos. Malheureuse- 
ment, si Torigine des biblioth^ques de Palestine est relativement bien connue 79 , 
4 partir du V° si&cle les renseignements manquent: ce qui est sfir, c’est que 
les bibliothfcques ont disparu, puisque les livres les plus c£15bres qu’elles 
poss6daient ne sont plus connus que par des citations, — ainsi les Hexaples 
d’Origfene —. Mais 4 quelle epoque a eu lieu leur disparition? On admet sou- 
vent qu’elles ont 6te incentives ou qu’elles sont tomb^es en d£su£tude 4 la suite 
de l’invasion arabe des ann6es 630. Peut-etre pourra-t-on preciser davantage 
les faits dans Tavenir. Pour le moment nous nous contentions d’admettre 
630 comme terminus ante quern pom* la confection des premieres chaines. 

Mais il est 4 peu pr&s certain que les chaines sur le Psautier sont ant4rieures 
4 cette date. Des parallfeles l’indiquent. Nous connaissons le nom et Tactivite 
d’un cateniste palestinien des premieres ann4es du VI° siecle, le sophiste 
chr6tien Procope de Gaza (mort vers 538); Procope avait 4crit des chaines sur 
TOctateuque, Isaie, l’EccVsiaste, les Proverbes et le Cantique des Canti- 
quee 80 ; il a, dans un second temps, r4sum6 ces chaines «d’une longueur intermi- 

77 Le plus ancien lecteur de chaines actuellement connu est Photius'(mort en 892), qui 
connaft les chaines de Procope sur l’Octateuque, les Eois et les Proverbes ( Myriobiblion , 
codex 206) et sur Isaie (codex 207). 

78 Le Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Eus&be 6tait sans doute entidrement conserve k 
Constantinople et k l’Athos k l’6poque de Nicetas (cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 402). Le 
Commentaire d’H6sychius est partiellement conserve dans VOxon. Bibl. Bodl. Th. Roe 13 et 
le Commentaire d’Evagre est partiellement donn6 en marge du Commentaire de Th6odoret 
dans les Vaticani graecus 1232 et Barberinianus graecus 548. 

79 J. de Ghellinck, ^Diffusion, utilisation et transmission des Merits patristiques. Guides 
de lectures, biblioth&ques et pages choisies*, Oregorianum , 14, 1933, p. 356—400. 

80 Cf. G. Zuntz, art. cit. note 10, p. 577—578. 
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nable» 81 ; ce sont ces epitomes qui nous sont parvenus et qui ont ete parfois 
edit^s 82 ; F. Petit a bien montre qu’on ne peut les assimiler 4 des chaines au 
sens technique de ce terme 83 . Par chance la chaine sur le Cantique des Canti- 
ques est parvenue jusqu’4 nous: c’est une chaine 4 auteurs multiples, du 
type de la chaine palestinienne ou de la chaine monophysite. Procope est 
g6n£ralement considere comme Tinventeur et le pere des chaines. Si cela 
etait vrai, l’on aurait un terminus a quo pour dater la confection des premie¬ 
res chaines sur le psautier: elles seraient posterieures 4 la mort de Procope, 
puisque Procope n’a pas, semble-t-il, consacr4 de chaine au psautier 87 *. Mais, 
si vraiment Procope est Tinventeur des chaines, il est etonnant qu’il n’ait pas 
compost de chaine sur le psautier, pas plus d’ailleurs qu’il n’a compost de 
chaine sur le Nouveau Testament. L’importance du role joue par le psautier 
et le Nouveau Testament dans la spirituality, la liturgie, la predication de 
l’Eglise des premiers stecles etait telle que le premier fabriquant des chaines 
devait, en bonne logique, commencer par eux. Le silence de Procope n’est-il 
pas un signe que la place etait dej4 prise ? Notre argumentation est de l’ordre 
de la vraisemblance et ne repose sur aucune preuve decisive. Toutefois il est 
stir que Procope n’est pas en fait le pere des chaines: on a pu demontrer que 
sa chaine sur le Cantique des Cantiques dependait d’une chaine perdue 
anterieure 85 . On peut en conclure, avec prudence, que Procope a repris une 
forme litteraire en usage avant lui, attestee au moins dans le cas du Cantique 
des Cantiques, et dont l’existence est vraisemblable pour le psautier et le 
Nouveau Testament. 

Oh Procope a-t-il emprunte la forme litteraire de la chaine? L’importance 
de la bibliotheque de Cesaree de Palestine par le nombre de volumes presents, 
le fait qu’elle etait aussi 4 la fois un centre de copie et un lieu de formation 
theologique, invitent 4 voir en Cesaree le lieu de Tinvention des chaines. On 
peut en saisir une indication dans le fait suivant: Pamphile n’avait pas 
retrouve dans les Tomes d’Origene conserves 4 Cesaree le commentaire sur la 
lettre Phe, c’est-4-dire sur la strophe Phe du psaume 118; or la chaine pale¬ 
stinienne ne presente aucun extrait d’Origene sur cette strophe; elle est con- 
forme 4 l’exemplaire de Cesaree; cet exemplaire, semble-t-il, n’a pas ete 
copie et diffuse; il en resulte que le cateniste de la chaine palestinienne a 
travailie dans la bibliotheque de Cesaree 86 . A quelle date s'est operee cette 
creation des premieres chaines? Plutot que le VI° siede auquel songe M. Ri- 

81 Prologue de Procope k l’6pitom6 de sa chaine sur l’Oetateuque, P.G . 87, c. 21. 

« P. G. 87. 

83 F. Petit, L'ancienne version latine des Questions sur la Genese de Philon d'Alexandrite 
T.U. n° 113, Berlin, 1973, p. 23-25. 

84 R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1088, sugg^re que Procope pourrait etre le p&re de la 
chaine palestinienne; mais, c. 1117, il refuse de se prononcer definitivement. M. Richard, 
art. cit. note 12? n’a pas repris cette suggestion, qui n’a aucune preuve pour elle. 

85 M. Faulhaber, op. cit. note 4 (1902), p. 58—64, 6tablit que la chaine de Procope et la 
chaine dite d’Eus&be dependent d’une Urkatene, qu’elles ont remani6e. 

86 Cf. M. Harl, op. cit. note 24, p.90—91. Le premier cateniste ne peut etre Eus^be, 
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chard 87 , on sugg&rera la deuxi4me moitie ou le dernier tiers du V° siecle, 
— Hesychius, qni est present dans les plus anciennes compilations, est mort 
vers 450 

Quelle chronologie relative peut-on proposer en ce qui concerne les pre¬ 
mieres chaines sur le psautier? La chaine palestinienne est la plus ancienne; 
elle a surement ete remani6e par endroits 88 , mais son etat ancien est bien 
attest^ au psaume 118; elle date sans doute des annees 475-500. La chaine 
monophyBite, qui poss4de des fragments de Severe d’Antioche, est un peu 
plus tardive: comme Ta montr£ M. Richard 89 , elle est posterieure 4 538, date 
de la mort de S4v6re, puisque ce dernier est qualifie, dans les sigles d'auteurs, 
de “saint”, et elle est anterieure 4 639, date de la defaite du monophysisme; 
l’abondance et la quality des fragments d’Hesychius de Jerusalem fait pencher 
en favour d’une date haute, vers 550. 

A notre sens, la selection, la selection abregee et la reecriture de la chaine 
palestinienne sont des chaines relativement hautes; en effet elles repr^sen- 
tent tout d’abord un effort de diffusion de la chaine palestinienne, une ten¬ 
tative d’assurer sa penetration; on se rappelle ensuite qu’elles sont li^es 4 un 
ph^nomene de gain de place; or la necessite de gagner de la place a ete 
entrain6e par la rarete ou la penurie du parchemin; ce ph6nom4ne economi- 
que est bien attests 4 partir des annees 600 environ, qui voient le d^veloppe- 
ment des palimpsestes, par exemple. 

La plus ancienne des trois filles de la chaine palestinienne est probable- 
ment la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne: le fait qu’il existe, d4s le X° 
sifecle, plusieurs etats de cette reecriture et, en ce qui concerne le premier 
etat, deux selections longues, deux selections courtes et deux selections 
ultra-courtes, implique presque necessairement une date haute pour la 
confection de la chaine; l’excellence des sources et des sigles est un signe 
d’anciennete; la presence du sigle «jerome» devant un fragment d’Orig4ne 
(v. 73), - un cas de pseudepigraphie qui attribue au docteur latin, pilier de la 
lutte antiorigenienne, des theses origeniennes -, ne s’explique que si le 
catenisteavait41a memoire la controverse origenienne et voulait en quelque 
sorte Tannuler: cela implique une date haute; enfin le Vaticanus graecus 754 
joint 4 la reecriture des le 9 ons hexaplaires tirees d’un psautier d’origine 
palestinienne. De toutes ces remarques, on conclura que la reecriture a ete 
compose© dans les annees 550-600. 

La selection de la chaine palestinienne est un peu plus recente, comme le 
montrent, d’une part, Tadjonction de fragments suppiementaires de Th6odo- 
ret, d’autre part, la presence du sigle <jerome pretre» (v. 73): 4 notre sens, 
ce sigle est une rationalisation du sigle ancien <jerome»: pour le cateniste, 

comme l’a era T. Zahn; M. Faulhaber, op. cit . note 4, p. 58—64, a r6fut6 d6finitivement 
cette idee. 

87 M. Richard, art . cit. note 12. 

88 M. Harl, op. cit. note 24, p. 57-66. 

89 M. Richard, art. cit. note 12. 
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comme pour R. Devreesse 90 , ce J6r6me ne pouvait etre le docteur latin, qui 
n’avait rien 4crit en grec; le cat&iiste a tout naturellement song4 4 un des 
nombreux pretres nomm&j J4rom© qui avaient dfl peupler 1© clerg6 d© Pales¬ 
tine 91 . On proposera ici les armies 600-630. 

II n’y a pas d’argument precis pour dater la selection abr6g6e d© la chain© 
palestinienn© du VII° si&cle plutdt que du VIII° ou du IX° siecle. Toutefois 1© 
parallelism© qui exist© entre 1© procede de la selection abrege© ©t 1© proc&le 
d© la selection ou celui d© la reecritur© invite 4 proposer, 14 encore, les anne©s 
600-630. 

Quant 4 la fusion entre la chain© monophysit© ©t la selection abrege© d© la 
chain© palestinienne, rien n© suppose 4 ce qu’elle s© soit produite 4 peu prfcs 4 
la m6me epoque. 

2.2. La dotation probUmatique des chaines a deux auteurs 

Selon M. Faulhaber 92 , les chaines 4 deux auteurs sont anciennes, du V° 
siede; il donn© comm© ©xemples la chain© qui group© Gregoir© d© Nyss© et 
Nil d’Ancyre sur 1© Cantiqu© des Cantiques ©t les deux chaines qui groupent 
Hesychius (Antonelli) et Theodoret sur 1© psautier ©t sur les petits Prophdtes, 
— chain© d© Philothe© selon M. Faulhaber, ces chaines correspondent 4 une 
volonte d© confronter l’exeg&se aliegorico-mystiqu© d’Alexandrie et Texegfes© 
historico-litteral© d’Antioch©; R. Cadiou precis© qu© cette volonte d© con¬ 
frontation correspond 4 la politique du patriarcat d© Constantinople, d6si- 
reux d© pacifier les ©sprits et d© reconcilier les ecoles oppose©s, avant 550 93 . 
Mais comment dater les chaines 4 deux auteurs qui n© confrontent pas des 
representants des deux ecoles? M. Faulhaber examine la chain© qui group© 
Theodoret et Jean Chrysostome, deux antiochiens, sur jeremie; il formule 
deux hypotheses: ou bien Theodoret a edite les scholies de son maitre, ou 
bien, plus probablement, un copiste a enrichi le Commentaire de Theodoret 4 
l’aide des scholies de Jean Chrysostome 94 . M. Faulhaber n’indique pas de 
date, mais il n’y a pas de doute qu’il songe 4 une epoque ancienne. R. Dev¬ 
reesse n’a pas remis en question, bien au contraire, les opinions de M. Faul¬ 
haber 95 . L’fctee implicit© qui preside aux analyses de ces auteurs est que les 
chaines 4 deux auteurs sont anterieures aux chaines 4 auteurs multiples, 
parce que la logique veut qu’on aille du plus simple au plus complex©. 

Mais en realite il est impossible d’etablir que les chaines 4 deux auteurs sur 
le psautier ont servi de sources aux chaines anciennes 4 auteurs multiples. 

90 R. Devreesse, op. cit. note 18, p. 321. 

; 91 Sur l’histoire du sigle «J6rdme*, cf. G. Dorival, op. cit. note 3, p. 727—731. 

92 M. Faulhaber, art. cit. note 4, p. 385. 

93 R. Cadiou, «La biblioth^que de C6sar6e et la formation des chainest. Revue des Scien¬ 
ces religieuses , 1936, p. 474—483. 

94 M. Faulhaber, op. cit. note 4 (1899). 

96 R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1092. 
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Les deux formes de chaines semblent tout k fait ind^pendantes, sauf une 
exception qui se situe k date tardive. Seconde remarque: R. Cadiou explique 
les chaines k deux auteurs par la volont6 de conciliation du patriarcat de 
Constantinople, mais il semble bien que la seule «preuve» de cette volonty de 
concilation du patriarcat soit pr6cis6ment les chaines k deux auteurs; on est 
ainsi en presence d’un cercle vicieux. Troisifeme remarque: G. Zuntz a 6tabli, 
avec beaucoup de vraisemblance, que la chaine de Philoth^e, - Hesychius et 
Th6odoret sur les Petits Proph&tes a et4 composes vers le VIII° sifccle 96 . 

Faut-il dks lors exclure une date haute pour les chaines k deux auteurs? Ici 
il faut faire trois remarques. Void la premiere: certaines chaines k deux 
auteurs ne sont pas des chaines au sens strict; au lieu de faire alterner les 
deux auteurs sur chaque verset, elles utilisent le second pour completer les 
lacunes du premier, lorsque ce dernier n’a pas comments tous les versets; 
sur le psautier, les exemples sont les chaines qui groupent Origin© et Th6o- 
doret, Evagre et Thdodoret et, peut-etre aussi, la chaine de YOxon. Bibl. 
Bodl . Auct. D. 4. 1, qui groupe Athanase et Hesychius Antonelli; de telles 
chaines reinvent en fait d’une forme litt^raire qui a 6t6 rep4r4e pour la pre¬ 
miere fois par G. Zuntz 97 ; elle est originaire de Palestine et est li£e k la 
liturgie et au culte; elle consiste k 4crire sur deux colonnes paralldes le 
texte biblique et son Commentaire; la communaute chr6tienne, — ou plut6t k 
notre sens les moines —, pouvait ainsi comprendre le service suivi ou nourrir 
la meditation; il s’agit de la forme litt^raire de la glose continue qui, comme 
le dit justement R. Devreesse 98 , «avait pour but de soutenir l’attention des 
moines dans la recitation du psautier»; G. Zuntz donne les exemples de 
YEnchiridion (les Scholies) d’Orig&ne, - ce qui est critiquable —, et des Com- 
mentaires d’H4sychius sur les Psaumes et sur les Prophetes, - ce qui est 
incontestable -; on peut ajouter les Commpntaires sur les Psaumes d’Atha¬ 
nase et d’Evagre le Pontique. Or il se trouvait que ces Commentaires n’6tai- 
ent pas systematiques, qu’ils ne commentaient pas tous les versets; pour 
parvenir k la glose continue, il fallait done les completer k l’aide d’extraits 
empmnt4s k un autre auteur. Voil& sans doute comment les premieres 
chaines k deux auteurs sont n£es, 4 date haute, peut-6tre db& 450. 

Voici la deuxi&me remarque: on peut considerer que les chaines qui font 
alterner verset apr&s verset les Commentaires sur les Psaumes d’Athanase et 
d’H&ychius, - lesquels sont destines k un public monastique —, sont une 
complication de la glose continue; d&s l’instant ou, pour foumir une glose 


96 G. Zuntz, art. cit. note 10, p. 576—577. 

97 ibid., p. 565—570. On doit signaler que, comme nous ne poss&ions pas d’exemplaires 
des IV°, V° ou VI° stecles, l’existence d’une telle mise en page n’est pas attests. Mais les 
arguments de G. Zuntz sont forts. Son hypoth&se permet de rendre compte de beaucoup de 
pb^nomdnes de l’histoire des chaines. Nous l’admettons ici, en nous r6servant la possibility 
de modifier notre avis, si nos recherches ult4rieures devaient nous y obliger. 

98 R. Devreesse, op. cit. note 18, p. 244. Hysychius de Jerusalem declare: «ce qui est 
nyoessaire k la m&litation, je l’ai ajouty (.. .)> (P.O. 93, 1399). 
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continue, on completait un auteur par un autre, il n’y avait pas de raison de 
ne pas faire altemer deux auteurs, 14 ou cola etait possible; on peut dire que, 
de cette fa$on, la meditation et l’office sont soutenus deux fois plutot qu’une. 
Pour ces chaines on songe 4 une date plus rfecente, le VII° sifecle et l’ensemble 
des «siecles obscure*. Reinvent de cette periode les chaines du Taurinensis 
B VII 30 et, peut-fetre, de YOxon . Bibl. Bodl. Auci. D. 4. 1 . 

Demifere remarque: parmi les chaines 4 deux auteurs, les unes presentent 
uniquement les textes des deux auteurs, les autres proposent, en plus des 
deux series, quelques fragments suppiementaires d’autres auteurs; or on sait 
que l’adjonction de fragments suppiementaires est, des les annees 600, un 
phfenomfene normal et constant dans les chaines 4 auteurs multiples; on peut 
dfes lore considerer comme anciennes les chaines 4 deux auteurs qui ont ete 
enrichies de quelques gloses: les quatre chaines signaiees au cours de nos 
deux premi4res remarques relfevent de cette categorie et sont de date haute. 
En revanche les «pures» chaines 4 deux auteurs doivent etre considferfees 
comme plus rfecentes: elles n’ont pas eu le temps d’etre complfetfees, enrichies. 
Les cinq chaines 4 deux auteurs du Vaiopedi 660, de YOxon. Trin . Coll. 78, 
du Parisinus graecus 165, du Vaticanus graecus 752 et du Vallicellianus 
D. 35 - dans lequel la presence d’Euthyme Zigabfene, moine exegfete et 
thfeologien de la fin du XI° si feci e, suffit 4 prouver la date rfecente de la 
chaine —, sont d’epoque tardive et datent peut-etre meme, dans certains cas, 
de la confection du manuscrit qui les prfesente"; il est en tout cas peu pro¬ 
bable qu’une de ces cinq chaines soit anterieure au IX° sifecle. 

2.3. La 8econde piriode productive de Vhistoire des chaines 
(VIII°-XIV° sihcles) 

Dans quelle mesure «les sifecles obscurs», c’est-4-dire la pferiode qui s’fetend 
du rfegne d’Hferaclius jusqu’4 la fin de Ticonoclasme, ont-ils, sinon arretfe, du 
moins diminue la production des chaines? J. Irigoin rappelle que, par oppo¬ 
sition 4 ce qui se passe dans le cas des textes classiques, l’intferfet pour les 
textes scripturaires et theologiques, ainsi que pour quelques traites tech¬ 
niques, ne s’est pas dfementi 4 cette fepoque 100 . Nous avons vu que, de fait, 
dans le cas des chaines 4 deux auteurs, il n’y avait pas lieu de supposer un 
arret dans l’felaboration des chaines. En est-il de meme pour les chaines 4 
auteurs multiples? Le lieu de leur invention et de leur premifere diffusion est 
la Palestine. A partir des annfees 675-725, e’est l’fere des chaines constanti- 
nopolitaines, comme l’a etabli M. Faulhaber dans le cas de la chaine sur les 
Grands Prophfetes de Jean Droungarios 101 et comme l’a confirm^ G. Zuntz, 

99 C’est sans doute le cas de la chaine du Vatopedi 660 (X° s), selon une suggestion de 
M. Richard, art. cit. note 15, p. 97—101. 

100 J. Irigoin-Guichandut, Histoire du texte de Pindare, Paris, 1952, p. 121. 

101 M. Faulhaber, op. cit. note 4 (1899), p. 190 sq.; Jean Droungarios a utilise une chaine 
plus ancienne (palestinienne?). Jean ne parait pas autrement connu. Son veritable nomest 
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qui parle «des ann^es 700 » 102 . Ce passage d’un centre - la Palestine k un 
autre, — Constantinople —, a vraisemblablement necessity quelques dizaines 
d’ann^es, entre 630 et 700, le temps pour les nouveaux cat&iistes de faire 
leur apprentissage. 

En I’absence de donnees externes, quels indices permettent d’affirmer 
qu’une chaine est de cette seconde periode productive? Tout d’abord, - et 
cela est Evident -, la presence d’auteurs byzantins, comme Taraise, patri- 
arche de Constantinople (784-806), ou Euthyme Zigab&ne (vers 1100). Mais 

11 est plus int4ressant de noter que les chaines constantinopolitaines sont 
marquees par deux nouveaut6s essentielles: la premiere est l’utilisation 
syst4matique du CommerUaire sur les Psaumes de Th6odoret, qui, souvent, 
inspire la mise en page des chaines; par exemple, la disposition des versets 
dans la chaine de Nicetas est pratiquement identique k celle du CommerUaire ; 
la seconde nouveaut6 est Tutilisation relativement importante du Commen- 
taire sur les Psaumes de Diodore de Tarse, chez Pierre de Laodic6e, par 
exemple, ou d’une collection diodorienne, dans la chaine d’Ephrem. L’on 
peut ainsi opposer k la premiere periode palestinienne des chaines une se¬ 
conde p6riode d’inspiration plus antiochienne. 

H est extrfimement difficile de donner une chronologic precise des chaines 
qui voient le jour k cette epoque: «im allgemeinen ist die Datierung dieser 
Kompilationen ausserordentlich schwierig» 103 . Toutefois les deux chaines 
primaires th4odor6tiennes de grande et de petite diffusion ont toutes chances 
d’avoir 6t6 composees autour des ann£es 700, k l’6poque oil travaillait Jean 
Droungarios. 

Le seul cat^niste de cette epoque dont la carri&re soit bien connue est 
Nicetas d’Eteractee 104 ; il a ecrit sa chaine sur les psaumes k T^poque oil il 
6tait didascale du psautier k l’Ecole patriarcale, vers 1095-1105. Pour les 
autres chaines, on ne peut se fonder que sur des probability et proposer des 
dates approximatives. On peut par exemple estimer que les chaines secondai- 
res connues par un unique manuscrit ont quelques chances de s’identifier 
avec cet exemplaire; malheureusement la date de confection de ce dernier 
n’est pas toujours connue avec precision; le Vat.gr. 2057 est des ann6es 
975-1025, le Mosqu. Mus. Hist. Bibl. Synod. 358 et le Vat. gr. 752 du XI 0 
si&cle, le Patmeneis Monast. S. Johannis 215 du XII°si6cle, le Vindob. th. gr. 
299 de Tan 1234, le Vat. Regin. gr. 40 des ann£es 1275-1325, le Hierosol. 
Sabait. gr. 231 de Tan 1398, le Par. gr. 169 du XIV° sifecle. On doit en revan¬ 
che affirmer que les chaines connues par plusieurs manuscrits sont presque 

d’ailleurs plutdt Jean de la droungarie (=du commandement (de la garde)). Faut-il identi¬ 
fier ce Jean avec le moine «Jean Zonaras, autrefois Haut Commandant de la garde et Pre¬ 
mier Secretaire t (d’apres le Vat. Barber. VI, 6, qui donne une explication des Canons de 
reglise, cf. M. Faulhaber, op. cit., p. 56)? Cela n’est pas sdr. 

102 G. Zuntz, art. cit. note 10, p. 582. 

103 ibid., p. 574. 

m R. Browning, “The patriarchal school at Constantinople in the XII th century”, 
Byzantion , 1962, p. 167—202, 1963, p. 11-40, en particular p. 15-17. 

12 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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toujours anterieures 4 ces exemplaires; faut-il toutefois faire remonter leur 
confection 4 une date haute, vers 700, ou proposer une date plus basso? En 
general, il s’agit de chaines complexes qui pr&entent un nombre conside¬ 
rable de fragments; on peut penser qu’elles ont pu etre eiabor^es seulement 
apr4s la fin de p4nurie de parchemin et surtout une fois que le m6tagram- 
matisme, qui permet de gagner 4 peu pr4s deux fois plus de place, ait touche 
la librairie. Le VIII° siecle et la premiere moitie du IX° siecle conviennent 
done mal pour l’eiaboration de nos chaines. On proposera ici, avec prudence 
et provisoirement, la seconde moitie du IX° siecle et la premiere moitie du 
X° siecle, pour les chaines d’Ephrem, de Pierre de Laodicee, pour la chaine 
voisine de cello de Pierre de Laodicee, ainsi que pour les chaines faussement 
jumelles du Mediolanensis Ambrosianus B 106 sup. et de YOxoniensis BibL 
Bodl . Th. Roe 4. Quant 4 la chaine de Y Hierosolymitanus S. Cruets 1 , elle 
est necessairement posterieure 4 la fin du XI° siecle, compte-tenu de la 
presence des fragments d’Euthyme Zigabfene. 

H ressort ainsi de cette analyse que les chaines 4 auteurs multiples n’ont 
pas cesse d’etre eiaborees entre le VIII 0 et le XIV° sidcles. H semble cepen- 
dant que Ton puisse distinguer trois periodes particuli4rement import antes 
et fecondes : les annees 700, les annees 850-950 et les annees 1100. 


3. La localisation et la diffusion des chaines 
3.1. Oiographie des chaines 

3.1.1. Le lieu de naissance des chaines est sans aucun doute la Palestine, 
tr4s probablement la biblioth6que de Cesar; des chaines ont 6t6 eiaborees 4 
Gaza, d’autres, peut-etre, 4 Jerusalem; certaines ont circuie dans les mona- 
8teres, en particular les monasteres origeniens. L’existence avant 630, de 
chaines secondaires qui abrfegent, selectionnent ou reecrivent les extraits des 
chaines primaires, correspond 4 un effort de diffusion des premieres chaines; 
peut-6tre Antioche et la Syrie sont-elles atteintes, comme le sugg4re, par 
exemple, Texistence de le£ons hexaplaires d’origine antiochienne dans la 
chaine, - posterieure 4 630 -, theodoretienne de grande diffusion. 

Les chaines 4 deux auteurs ont eu la plupart comme lieu d’eiaboration les 
monasteres: ceux de Palestine (et de Syrie?) au VI 0 siecle; plus tard oeux de 
Constantinople (chaine Hesychius Antonelli-Theodoret), de ses dependances, 
de l’Athos (chaine du Vatopedi 660), et des confins de l’Empire (Oxoniensis 
Bibl. Bodl. Auct. D. 4. 1 , Parisinus graecus 165 105 ). 


105 UOxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Auct. D. 4.1 a 6t6 rapproch6 de manuscrits copies dans la 
region de Tr6bizonde aux confine de PArm6nie (K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buck - 
malerei des neunten und zehnten Jahrhunderts , 1935, p. 63). Le Parisinus graecus 165 est 
d’une region orientale de l’Empire (selon J. Irigoin, renseignements oraux). 
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A partir des annees 700, la capital© des chaines est Constantinople 106 . Loca- 
liser davantage est le plus souvent difficile; la chaine d’Ephrem a 6t6 (re)co- 
pi4e dans le scriptorium d’Ephrem, la chaine de Nic6tas dans les ateliers 
dependant de Sainte-Sophie; un exemplaire de la chaine th4odor6tienne de 
grande diffusion, le Lavra A 70, est sorti des mains de Jean de Lavra 107 . En 
revanche il ne semble pas qu’il y ait eu de creation de chaines en Italie m6ri- 
dionale 108 . 

Les chaines ont beaucoup circule 4 travers et hors de TEmpire. H n’y a 
pratiquement pas une chaine 4 auteurs multiples dont on n’ait pas la preuve 
qu’elle soit pass^e par Constantinople, 4 un moment ou 4 un autre. Les prin- 
cipaux monastferes de l’Athos ont herit£ de chaines 61abor6es ailleurs: par 
exemple les monastferes de Dionysiou, de Gregoriou, d’lviron, de Lavra, de 
Vatopedi, ont poss4d4 un exemplaire de la chaine de Nicetas 109 . Parmi les 
regions de TEmpire touches par la diffusion des chaines, on peut signaler 
Patmos (chaine de Nicetas, chaine palestinienne 110 ) et Chypre 111 . Une chaine 
au moins a circuit en Italie meridional© 112 . Plusieurs exemplaires de chaines 
ont appartenu au monaster© du Sinai 113 . 


3.1.2. T a-t-il eu des chaines anciennes ilabories en EgypteX 

La chaine est une forme litteraire palestino-constantinopolitaine: est-elle 
aussi 6gyptienne? Selon M. Richard 114 , la chaine qtii regroupe Athanase, 
Cyrille, H4sychius, Jean et Severe, a et4 compose© en Egypte; elle est 
Toeuvre d’un monophysite: «seul un monophysite militant a pu avoir le 
zele necessaire pour entreprendre de grapiller dans (1') oeuvre (de Severe) 
toutes les allusions au psautier 114 »; par consequent elle a dfi voir le jour en 
Egypte, terre d’eiection et de refuge du monophysisme. 

Cet argument en faveur de Texistence de chaines egyptiennes n’est pas le 


106 A. Heitlinger, «Der Codex Cusanus 18 die Vorlagehandschrift der Corderius-Katene 
zum Johannesevangelium t, Biblica , 42, 1961, p. 443—454, appelle Constantinople «die 
Heimat der Katenen ». 

107 J. Irigoin, art. cit. note 69, p. 196. 

108 R. Devreesse, Les manuscrits grecs de VItalie miridionale ( histoire , dassement, paliogra- 
phie), Studi e Testi n° 183, Citt4 del Vaticano, 1955, ne signale aucune chaine. 

109 Cf. les manuscrits Dionysiou 114, Gregoriou 5, Mosquensis Mus. Hist . Bibl. Synod. 
197 (Iviron), Taurinensis B I 5 (Lavra), Vatopedi 528. 

110 Patmenses Monast . S. Johannis 420 et 215. 

in A Chypre ont s6journ6 le Par. gr. 164, le Par. Coisl. 189 et le Vat. Borg. gr. 2—4. 
Cf. J. Darrouz&s, «Les manuscrits originaires de Chypre k la Biblioth&que Nationale de 
Paris t, Revue des Etudes byzantines , 1950, p. 162—196, et « Autres manuscrits originaires de 
Chypre t. Revue des Etudes Byzantines , 1957, p. 131—168. 

112 L© Vat. gr. 2057, d’apr&s G. Mercati, « Sull’autore del De Titulis PsaXmorum stampata 
fra le opere di S. Atanasiot, OrientaXia Christiana Periodica , 10, 1944, p. 19—22. 

113 Ainsi les chaines de Pierre de Laodic6e et de Nicetas ( Sinait . gr. 22, 23 et 25). 

114 M. Richard, art. cit. note 12, p. 93—98. 
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seul auquel Ton puisse songer. Un second argument nous a 6t6 suggere par 
D. Barth61emy: la Syro-hexaplaire de 1 ’Ambrosienne 115 porte en marge des 
scholies d’Athanase et d’H6sy chius (grand Commentaire in6dit), deux des 
auteurs de la chain© monophysite. Or la Syro-hexaplaire a 6t6 ex6cut4e, pr&s 
d’Alexandrie, sur l’ordre d’Athanase, patriarch© monophysite d’Antioche, 
par Paul de Telia et divers collaborateurs, entre les ann^es 616 et 617. On 
pourrait ainsi songer 4 une chaine Athanase-Hesychius, mise en marge de la 
Syro-hexaplaire 116 , utilise© (et compl6t6e) par le cat4niste de la chaine mono¬ 
physite. 

Un troisifcme argument plaide en faveur de l’existence de chaines egypti- 
ennes: la chaine copte sur les quatre Evangiles dite de Robert Curzon pre¬ 
sent© des extraits de S4v&re, de Cyrille, d’Eusfcbe, de Jean Chrysostom© et de 
Tite de Bostra 117 ; selon H. Achelis, cette chain© a 6t6 traduite d’une chaine 
grecque, comma le montre le litt^ralisme de la langue 118 ; il est peu vraisem- 
blable que cette chaine grecque ait 6t6 originaire d’une autre region que 
lEgypte. 

L’argumentation d’H. Achehs a ete r^cemment examinee par F. J. Cau- 
bet-Iturbe 119 ; ce dernier a public la chaine arabe du d6but du XIII° si6cle qui 
a 6t6 traduite sur la chaine copte de R. Curzon; cette traduction a 6t6 faite 
dans un monast&re monophysite d’Egypte. F. J. Caubet-Iturbe confront© les 
deux chaines copte et arabe avec les chaines grecques connues; il lui est 
facile de montrer qu’elles ne correspondent pas 4 une chaine grecque actuelle- 
ment existante. La chaine copte a-t-elle 6te traduite sur une chaine grecque 
disparue? F. J. Caubet-Iturbe laisse la question ouverte, mais il signale 
l’avi8 de G. Graf 120 , selon lequel la chaine copte a utilise, non pas une chaine 
grecque, mais un florilege dogmatique monophysite. Cette id6e nous parait 
judicieuse pour deux raisons: ainsi que le signale F. J. Caubet-Iturbe, la 
chaine est fortement antih4r4tique et antijuive; ce trait n’est pas attest^ 
dans les chaines primaires anciennes 121 et relive plutot d’une literature de 
combat, cell© des floril6ges. La seconde raison est de l’ordre de la vraisemblance 
historique: on comprend mal pourquoi les monophysites egyptiens du VI 0 et 
du VII° sifecles, sur la defensive, auralent 41abor6 des chaines ex6g6tiques, 
dont le genre se situe traditionnellement en dehors des querelles th6ologi- 


115 II s’agit de VAmbrosianus C 313 inf., public par A. M. Ceriani, Codex syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus photolithographice editus, tome VII des Monumenta sacra etprofana ex codicibus 
praesertim Bibliothecae Ambrosianae , Milan, 1874. 

116 Cette hypoth&se est sugger6e par R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1116. 

117 Elle a 6t6 publtee par P. de Lagarde, Catenae in Evangelia Aegyptiacae quae supersunt, 
Gottingen, 1886. 

118 H. Achelis, Hippolytstudien , T. U., 16, 4, N. F. I, 4, Leipzig, 1897, p. 163—169. 

119 F. J. Caubet-Iturbe, La cadena arabe del fivangelio de San Mateo , I. Testo , Studi e 
Testi n° 254, Vatican, 1969, II. Version , Studi e Testi n° 255, Vatican, 1970. 

120 G. Graf, Oeschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur f 1 . Band , Die Uebersetzungen, 
Studi e Testi n° 118, Vatican, 1945, p. 481^483. 

121 R. Devreesse, art. cit. note 1, c. 1093—1094. 
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ques; en revanche on sait qu’ils ont compost des floriteges dogmatiques pour 
d6fendre leurs positions. De ces observations, nous concluons que la chaine 
copte a traduite 4 partir d’un floril^ge dogmatique monophysite. 

Le deuxi^me argument que nous pr^sentions plus haut ne parait pas 
probant pour la raison suivante: les gloses marginales d’Athanase et d’H6sy- 
chius dans la Syro-hexaplaire sont tres rares; il est difficile, pour ne pas dire 
impossible, de songer 4 une chaine 4 deux auteurs qu’aurait utilisee la chaine 
monophysite; au demeurant il serait plus exact d’inverser les choses et de 
voir dans la Syro-hexaplaire un emprunt 4 la chaine monophysite. Mais en 
fait on doit plutot penser 4 une utilisation independante des deux Commen- 
taire8 traduits en syriaque. 

Quant 4 l’argumentation de M. Richard, elle est de Tordre de la vraisem- 
blance his tori que; mais elle rencontre, sur le terrain meme de Thistoire, 
plusieurs objections: la chaine monophysite 6gyptienne serait Tunique 
exemple d’une chaine grecque d’Egypte, ou Ton n’a jamais retrouve de 
chaines, ni sous la forme du volumen de papyrus, ni sous la forme du codex 122 . 
M. Richard a tort de mettre en valeur comme il le fait la presence des rares 
fragments de S4v4re d’Antioche: Tauteur fondamental, au contraire, est 
H&ychius de Jerusalem qui fournit 4 lui seul deux fois plus de textes que 
tous les autres auteurs r£unis; il semble d4s lors que Ton doive beaucoup plus 
songer 4 une origine palestinienne, — presence d’H^sychius -, ou antiochienne 
- la chaine est monophysite —, de la chaine. Cette demidre est ancienne, 
vers 550; S6v4re n’est ajoute qu’4 titre de complement. On peut songer que 
la chaine a 6t6 eiabor^e par un monophysite, en Palestine ou dans la region 
d’Antioche, avant Texpulsion definitive des monophysites en Egypte, sans 
doute pendant Tune des periodes ou les persecutions 4 leur encontre cessai- 
ent. Ajoutons une derniere objection contre la these de M. Richard: si 
vraiment la chaine monophysite est d’origine egyptienne, comment ex- 
pliquer qu’elle ait ete fusionnee 4 date ancienne avec une chaine d’origine 
palestinienne? 


3.2. Sociologie des chaines 

Qui lisait les chaines? Qui utilisait les chaines? 

3.2.1. Les chaines anciennes 

Faute de donnees et de renseignements anciens, on est reduit 4 des hypo¬ 
theses. Le but des premiers cat4nistes est, sans aucun doute, de donner le 
maximum d’informations diff^rentes 4 leur disposition. Maximum d’infor- 
mations, puisqu’il s’agit de chaines 4 auteurs multiples. Informations difte- 

122 L’exemplaire de la chaine de Nicetas de VAlexandrinus Bibl. Patr . 7 n’infirme pas, 
bien entendu, cette conclusion. 
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rentes, puisqu’il est sflr, par exemple, que la chaine palestinienne op4re des 
selections parmi les Commentaires 4 sa disposition, afin d’6 viter les doubles 
emplois; au psaume 118, par exemple, Tutilisation massive des Tomes 
d’Orig&ne a entrain^ l’elimination plus ou moins grande des Commentaires 
d’Eus&be, de Didyme et d’Apollinaire. En outre il est certain que la chaine 
palestinienne opere des coupures au sein meme des Tomes d’Origfene. Dans 
ces conditions, on peut penser que les chaines etaient d’abord destinies 4 
la formation ex6g£tique des clercs, ceux de Ctesar^e d’abord, puis ceux des 
villes ou parvenaient au fur et 4 mesure des exemplaires cat4naux: les chaines 
ont pris, avec l’avantage d’un format commode, le relais des Commentaires. 
On peut ensuite songer que les chaines 6taient destinies 4 fournir des «dos¬ 
siers » aux pr&licateura, les 6v6ques. Sans doute des chaines 4taient-elles 
conserves dans les bibliothdques episcopales, dont on connait l’existence, 
raais qui ont totalement disparu. 

3.2.2. Les chaines a deux auteurs 

Nous avons vu (2.2.) qu’elles relevaient d’une forme litt4raire nouvelle, la 
glose continue, destinee 4 la meditation et 4 Intelligence de l’office. On doit 
ici songer avant tout 4 un public monastique. Peut-6tre peut-on penser aussi 
4 ces groupes de chr^tiens pieux qui menaient une vie d’asctee et de pridre 
autour des lieux saints. 

3.2.3. Les chaines constantinopolitaines 

Le public des chaines est double. Tout d’abord les moines, comme le 
montrent les indications liturgiques de nombreux manuscrits, - les psaumes 
sont souvent divis^s en staseis , les kathismata sont fr^quemment indiqu^s -, 
et comme le sugg&rent l’existence des ateliers monastiques, l’importance du 
psautier dans la vie des moines, le fait que les moines apprenaient la lecture 
dans les livres de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament; les principales biblio- 
th^ques des monast&res de l’Athos ont eu en leur possession des exemplaires 
de chaines. 

A c6te de ces chaines monastiques, il a existe des chaines clericales, 
- d’ailleurs diffus^es en milieu monastique Ainsi Nicetas d’H6racl6e a 
compost ses diverses chaines, - sur les Psaumes, sur l’Apotre, sur Luc -, 
pour assurer la formation exeg4tique et th4ologique des 414ves de l’Ecole 
patriarcale, les future clercs. Autre exemple, un exemplaire de la chaine 
theodoretienne de petite diffusion a ete copie par un clerc de la Grande 
Eglise. 

Il resterait 4 comprendre pourquoi certaines chaines ont 6te diffuses 4 de 
nombreux exemplaires, tandis que d’autres n’ont connu qu’une diffusion 
restreinte, quasi confidentielle. Peut-etre faut-il expliquer le succ4s des 
chaines les plus lues par le role qu’on leur a reconnu dans la formation theo- 
logique. Mais la question reste obscure faute de renseignements de lecteurs. 
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II est clair que les chaines posent un probleme general d’ordre litt^raire: 
qu’est-ce que cette forme litteraire, apparue vers 475, qui se prolonge et se 
renouvelle durant tout TEmpire byzantin et qui meurt sans doute en meme 
temps que lui 123 ? Comment se situe-t-elle par rapport aux formes litt4raires, 
tant chr^tiennes que palennes, de la m6me epoque? Quelles influences a-t-elle 
subies et quelles influences a-t-elle exerc^es? Telles sont les questions qu’il 
faudrait maintenant poser et tenter de r£soudre. Mais la place impartie & 
cette communication ne permet pas d’aller plus avant. Le probleme general 
est d’ailleurs extremement complexe et n^cessiterait d’amples d^veloppe- 
ments: il conduirait tout droit au cceur de controverses qui sont loin d’etre 
closes; par exemple, est-ce la chaine marginale qui a servi de module pour 
les manuscrits des scholies aux classiques? Ou bien, au contraire, faut-il 
inverser le schema? G. Zuntz et N. Wilson se sont naguere affront^s sur 
cette question 124 , dont l’enjeu n’est rien moins que Phistoire de la trans¬ 
mission de la culture entre le IV° et le X° si&cles. Nous avons l’intention de 
revenir un jour sur ce probl&me important et difficile. 

123 Les copies italiennes du XVI° si&cle et les copies athonites des XVI° et XVTP si&cles 
ne peuvent 6tre consid6rees que comme des survivances d’une forme morte. 

124 G. Zuntz, art. tit. note 10, et An Inquiry into the transmission of the Plays of Euripi¬ 
des, 1965; N. G. Wilson, “A chapter in the History of Scholia”, The Classical Quarterly, 17, 
1967, p. 244-256. 
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On peut etre dtonne que Ton revienne ici sur la reconstitution du Commen¬ 
taire sur les Psaumes d’Eus&be de C&ar^e 1 : la question n’a-t-elle pas 6t6 
d^finitivement rdgl6e par les analyses concordantes de G. Mercati 2 , de R. De- 
vreesse 3 , de M. Richard 4 et, rdcemment, de C. Curti 5 ? Tous ces auteurs s’ac- 
cordent 4 dire que, 14 ou la tradition directe du Parisinus Coislinianus 44 
fait ctefaut 6 , il faut avoir recours 4 la «ehaine palestinienne», commundment 


1 Eus4be a compost son Commentaire sur les Psaumes 4 une date inconnue, sans doute 
apres le Concile de Nic6e, vers 330—335. Cf. G. Bardy dans son Edition de YHistoire EccUsias - 
tique, tome IV, Sources chr^tiennes n° 73, p. 58—59, et C. Curti, til linguaggio relativo al 
Padre e al Figlio in alcuni passi dei Commentarii in Psalmos di Eusebio di Cesarea*, Augusti- 
nianum, 13, 1973, p. 483—506, en particulier, p. 483. 

2 G. Mercati, tL’ultima parte perduta del Commentario d’Eusebio Cesariense ai Salmi*, 
Opere Minorij II, Studi e Testi n° 77, 1937, p. 58—66; FA. 6dite d’apr4s le Medictanensis 
Ambrosianus F 126 sup., -un des deux t^moins de la ehaine palestinienne pour les psaumes 
78 4 150-, un long prologue d’Eusdbe sur les psaumes des mont4es. 

3 R. Devreesse a 6dit6 le commentaire d’Eus4be sur le psaume 49 d’apr4s le Vaticanus 
graecus 1789 dans la Revue Biblique , 1924, p. 78—81; le mdme, dans son article • Chaines*, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible , Supplement , I, 1928, col. 1122—1124, a critiqu6 l’6dition de B. de 
Montfaucon et montr6 Fint4r6t de la ehaine palestinienne pour la connaissance d’Eus4be. 
II a propose un catalogue des fragments eus6biens, surtout d’apr&s les t4moins de la ehaine 
palestinienne, dans Les anciens commentateurs grecs des psaumes , Studi e Testi n° 264, 1970, 
p. 89-146. 

4 M. Richard, t Les premieres chainessur le psautier *, Bulletin d'information de VI, R. H, T., 
1956, p. 87—98, a esquiss6 une histoire des fragments cat6naux d’Eus4be. 

5 C. Curti, tPer una nuova edizione del Commentarii in Psalmos di Eusebio di Cesarea 
(Ms. Coislin. 44) * et t Sono di Eusebio alcuni frammenti dei Selecta in Psalmos attribuiti al 
Origene?*, Due articole eusebiani, 1971, p. 9—34 et 37—58, songe 4 la possibility d’une nou- 
velle Edition du Commentaire d’Eus&be; le memo, t II codice Patmos Monastero S. Giovanni 
215 e I Commentarii in Psalmos di Eusebio di Cesarea *, Studi dassici in onore di Quintino 
Cataudella , II, Catane, 1972 (tir6-4-part), a confront^ la ehaine palestinienne et le Coislin. 44; 
sa conclusion rectifie une id6e propos4e par R. Devreesse, op. cit. note 3, p. 116, d’une 
tseconde Edition partielle* du Commentaire d’Eusebe; le cat^niste de la ehaine palestinienne 
donne un texte excellent, tres proche de la tradition directe, mais partiel, avec des omissions 
et, rarement, des r6sum6s. 

6 Le Coislinianus 44 donne le Commentaire d’Eus^be aux Psaumes 51—95, 3, avec 
quelques lacunes. II a etb utilise par B. de Montfaucon, P. G. 23, c. 76—1396, qui Fa com¬ 
plete par des chaines parisiennes; A. Mai, P. G. 24, c. 9—76, s’est servi de cinq chaines vati- 
canes; J-B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra t III, 1883, p. 369—520, a utilise de son cote dix-sept manus- 
crits de chaines vaticanes. La critique de ces travaux n’est plus 4 faire: des textes apparte- 
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dat£e de la fin du V° ou du d^but du VI° s 7 . Mais, en mature de chaines ex6- 
g^tiquee grecques, il ne faut jamais consid6rer les r^sultats comme d^finitive- 
ment acquis. En r£alit6 il est vrai que la chaine palestinienne est une excel- 
lente voie d’accte au Commentaire d’Eusdbe, mais il existe une source cat6- 
nale de valeur parfois sup^rieure, la chaine de Nic4tas. Sans doute la suspi¬ 
cion qui pese sur cette chaine de date r6cente (vers 1100) 8 et, plus encore, 
son caractire touffus, d6mesur6, bref d^courageant, expliquent-ils que Ton 
ait n4glig4 d’avoir recours k cette source de premiere importance. 

1. Le Commentaire sur les Psaumes 
d 9 Eusebe de Cisaree dans les chaines ex&getiques grecques , 

A V exception de la chaine de Nicetas 

Lee circonstances nous ont permis de consulter k peu prfes Tensemble des 
manuscrits de chaines sur le psaume 118 9 ; ce dernier represent© un seizi&me 
environ du psautier; les conclusions que nous pr&entons ici ne doivent done 
pas Atre considerees comme valables absolument, mais simplement comme 
des indications tr&s probables. 

1.1. Eusebe dans les chaines 

Toutes les chaines ne contiennent pas des fragments d’Eus&be: aucune des 
neuf chaines 4 deux auteurs que nous avons rep^rees ne fait alterner le 
Commentaire d’Eus&be avec un second Commentaire. Parmi les chaines k 
auteurs multiples, certaines ne donnent pas de textes d’Eusfcbe, ainsi la 
chaine de type XVII 10 ou chaine th6odor6tienne de grande diffusion 11 . 
Toutes les autres chaines, en revanche, poss&dent, peu ou prou, des frag¬ 
ment d’Eus&be, que le sigle de ce dernier soit present ou non. 

nant k Eus&be n’ont pas 6t4 rep6r6s, des fragments appartenant k d’autres auteurs ont 6t6 
donnas sous le nom d’Eus&be, des textes d6t6rior6s, r6sum6s, abr6g6s, ont 6t6 6dit4s sur le 
meme plan que des textes originaux. 

7 Le m4rite d’avoir identify et analyst la chaine palestinienne revient k M. Richard, 
art. cit. note 4, dont on lira aussi «Les manuscrits de la chaine de type VI sur les psaumes », 
Revue de VHistoire des Textes , 1973, p. 19—38; on consultera egalement les indications de 
M. Harl, La chaine palestinienne sur le psaume 118 , Sources chretiennes n° 189 et 190, Paris, 
1972, en particulier p. 17—66, et d’E. Muhlenberg, Psalmenkommentare aus der Katenen- 
tiberlieferung , Band I, Berlin et New-York, 1975, en particulier p. XI-XXXIII. 

8 Par exemple R. Devreesse, op. cit. note 3, p. XIX, affirme que la chaine de Nic6tas 
«ne m6rite (...) qu’une tr£s relative confiance*. 

9 G. Dorival, Les chaines extg&iques grecques sur le psaume 118 , 4 tomes, Paris, 1975 
(th&se de 3° cycle dactylographi6e). 

10 La notion de type renvoie k la classification, -commode, mais largement inexacte-, de 
G. Karo-I. Lietzmann, «Catenarum graecarum Catalogue*, Nachrichten von der konigl. 
Gesdlschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen y Phil.-hist. Kl., 1902, p. 20-66. 

11 A thorn Dionysiou 86, Par. gr. 163 et une quinzaine de manuscrits. A cette chaine Ton 
peut joindre Tune des deux sources du Vat. gr. 2057, connue pai le Vat. Barber, gr. 340 et le 
Vindob. th. gr. 297, -la chaine th6odor4tienne de petite diffusion-, ainsi que la plupart des 
p8autiers glos6s, en g6n6ral regroup6s par G. Karo-I. Lietzmann sous le ftypet XXVII. 
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2.2. Le 8igle «Evs&be» dans les chaines 

11 commit les aventures habituelles aux sigles d’auteura: — il n’est pas 
toujours present devant les textes eus^biens, et cela d&s la chaine palestini- 
enne (au psaume 118, il manque 4 7 reprises); - il est absent de chaines qui, 
pourtant, poss&dent des textes d’Eus&be 12 ; — il est donn6 par erreur devant 
de nombreux fragments cat^naux 13 , en particulier devant des textes qui, en 
fait, doivent etre identifies avec les Scholies sur les Psaumes d’Origfcne 14 ; en 
effet ces derni4res avaient peut-6tre ete editees par Eus&be. 

2.3. Les differents Hats textuels des fragments d'Evsibe 

Les chaines qui donnent des fragments d’Eusfebe dependent toutes, 
- 4 Texception de la chaine de Nicetas —, directement ou indirectement, de 
la chaine palestinienne. 

A date ancienne existaient deux etats textuels differents: - d’une part le 
texte de la chaine palestinienne, qui est proche du texte original, malgre des 
omissions, des coupures et quelques resumes; au psaume 118, 43 fragments 
sont donnes sur 176 versets, ce qui ne represente manifestement qu’une 
faible partie du Commentaire : il est 4 noter que 1’utilisation massive des 
Tomes d’Origdne par le cateniste au psaume 118 a limite, plus que dans le 
reste du psautier, Tintroduction des textes d’Eus4be, afin d’&viter les dou¬ 
bles emplois; Tetat textuel de la chaine palestinienne se retrouve, toujours 
plus abrege, dans les diverses selections de la chaine palestinienne 15 ; - 
d’autre part, la reecriture de la chaine palestinienne: les fragments d’Eusdbe 
sont reecrits (et resumes) 16 . 

Ces deux etats textuels se retrouvent Tun et Tautre ou encore l’un ou 
l’autre dans les chaines recentes; l’dtat palestinien se lit dans les types XV- 
XVI ou chaine d’Ephrem 17 , la reecriture dans plusieurs chaines differentes 18 ; 
la juxtaposition des deux etats textuels est attestee dans deux chaines 19 , ce 
qui est une indication de la complexite de leurs sources. 

12 C’est le cas dans les Vat. gr. 753 et 767 (= type XXIII), le Par. gr. 143 et les autres 
exemplaires de la chaine de Pierre de Laodic6e. 

13 Ainsi dans la selection abr6g6e de la chaine palestinienne du Par. gr. 139 ( =type III), 
dans le Vat. gr. 2057 (=type II), dans Y Ambros. B 106 sup. (=type XIV), etc . . . 

M Nous avons 6dit6 cette oeuvre, consid6ree comme perdue, dans notre th6se de 3° cycle, 
d’apr&s le Vind. th. gr. 8, pour le psaume 118. 

15 Ces selections sont celle du Par. gr. 139 (37 fragments d’Eusebe, souvent raccourcis) et 
celle de VAlhous Esphigmenou 73 et du Vind. th. gr. 8 (10 fragments). 

16 Ces r£6critures sont celle du Vat. gr. 754 (14 fragments d’Eus&be) et des manuscrits des 
types IV-XIII-XVIII-XIX et celle du Vat. gr. 2057 (14 fragments). 

17 5 fragments dans le Par. gr. 146 et les autres exemplaires de la chaine d’Ephrem. 

18 Ainsi dans le Baroccianus 223 (et les manuscrits du type X: 4 fragments), YAmbros. 
B 106 sup. (type XIV: 4 fragments), YOxon. Roe 4. 

19 Le ReginensU gr. 40 donne 21 fragments d’Eus&be, dont 20 presentent l’6tat palestinien 
et 1 l’6tat de la r66criture. Les Vat. gr. 753 et 767 donnent 13 fragments d’Eus&be, dont 1 
seul est identique au texte de la r66criture. 
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Enfin la chain© de Pierre de Laodicee ( = type XXV), de date r6cente, 
present© une r£4criture original© qui semble le fait du cat^niste lui-meme. 

2. Le Commentaire sur les Psaumee 
d’Eusibe de Cisaree dans la chaine de Nicitas 

2.1. Nicitas 

Nicetas 6tait un clerc de la fin du XI° et du debut du XII° s; il acc4da aux 
plus hautes fonctions de l’enseignement th^ologique 4 Constantinople, avant 
de devenir m^tropolite d’H£raclee. Sa carrier© et ses travaux ont nagu&re 6t6 
precises par R. Browning 20 . Neveu de T^veque de Serr&s, Etienne, Nic6tas, 
apr4s avoir et6 ordonn6 diacre, gravit un 4 un tous les Echelons de l’Ecole 
patriarcale: proximo* 4 Chalkopratia vers 1080, puis maatre des rh4teurs 4 
Sainte-Sophie, il fut ensuite successivement didascale du psautier, didascale 
de TApotre et enfin didascale de TEvangile; cette demifere fonction se con- 
fondait avec celle de didascale oecumenique, c , est-4-dire de recteur de 
l'Ecole. Nicetas a compost sa chaine sur les psaumes vers 1100; sa compila¬ 
tion, qui est la plus abondante de l’histoire des chaines, est neuve et origi¬ 
nal©; elle m^riterait d'etre edit^e; Nicetas a eu recours 4 de nombreuses 
sources en bon £tat, 4 qui il a fait subir divers traitements, entre autres la 
recomposition par amalgame et fusion; la chaine est actuellement connue par 
plus de quinze manuscrits. Parmi les sources qu’il a retenues, Nicetas cite 
<d'intelligent Eus4be», qu'il n’a pas cru bon d’omettre <(puisque les tr4s 
inspires Athanase et Basile ne l’ont pas, eux non plus, cru bon: le premier 
n’a-t-il pas paraphrase ses 6crits, le second n'est-il pas alie jusqu'4 se servir de 
ses phrases elles-memes? » 2i . On ne doit done pas etre 6tonn6 de lire le sigle 
«Eus4be» de place en place dans les marges des manuscrits. 

2.2. Le sigle tEushbe* 

Au psaume 118, il apparait 4 27 reprises; dans 6 cas, il permet de confirmer 
ou d'ameiiorer la chaine palestinienne 22 ; dans 8 autres cas, il est erron6; 
mai8 il suffit en general de le remonter ou de le redescendre pour le faire 
corresponds 4 un text© d’Eus4be; dans les 13 demiers cas, il precede des 
fragments inedits, dont l’authenticite eus^bienne ne fait pas de doute. 

20 R. Browning, “The patriarcal School at Constantinople in the XII th century”, Byzan- 
tion , 1962, p. 167-202, 1963, p. 11-40. 

21 Coislin. 190, f. 269, cite par G. Karo-1. Lietzmann, art. cit. note 10, p. 34. L’influence 
d’Eus&be sur Athanase a ete r^cemment signalde de nouveau par M-J. Rondeau, «Une 
nouvelle preuve de l’influence d’Eus^be de Cesar^e sur Athanase: Interpretation des psau¬ 
mes t, Recherches de Science Religieuse, 56, 1968, p. 385^434. 

22 Au psaume 118, confirmation de la chaine palestinienne aux versets 29 (=29 c Harl) 
et 122 (= 122 b Harl). Amelioration aux versets 45 (= 45 a 11—13 Harl), 133 (= 133 a Harl), 
153 ( = 163 a 11-17 Harl), 170 b ( = 170 b a' Harl). 
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2.3. Les rencontres entre la chaine de Nicttas et la chaine palestinienne 

Les rencontres entre les deux chaines ne se limitent pas aux 6 cas signals. 
11 y en a une trentaine d’autres. Nicetas presente 4 peu pr4s 80% dee textes 
eus^biens de la chaine palestinienne. Dans 17 cas, la chaine palestinienne 
donne des fragments plus complets que ceux de Nicetas 23 ; en revanche, dans 
13 cas, les textes de Nicetas sont plus complets que ceux de la chaine 
palestinienne 24 . Les cas de rencontre entre les deux chaines font apparaitre 
un r^sultat d’ensemble massif: aucun fragment eommun n’est absolument 
identique; souvent les fragments sont s£par6s par de petites variantes, et il 
est difficile de choisir entre les deux traditions textuelles 25 ; dans d’autres cas, 
Nic4tas se livre 4 un travail d’abr^gement; inversement le cat&iiste de la 
chaine palestinienne a fait subir k certains fragments un traitement simi- 
laire d’excerption; il est done difficile de choisir entre les deux £tats du text© 
d’Eusfcbe; chaque cas est particulier 26 . Signalons enfin que, rarement, Nice¬ 
tas a r66crit le texte d’Eus&be. 

On peut conclure de ces remarques que la chaine de Nicetas, - pas plus que 
la chaine palestinienne —, ne donne le texte original d’Eus^be; elle livre un 
texte tantot k peine modify, tant6t abr6g4, tantdt r44crit. Peut-on pr^ciser 
l’^cart qui s^pare le texte de Nicetas du Commcntaire original? 


2.4. La chaine de Nicetas et la tradition directe du Coislinianus 44 

Au psaume 84, le sigle «Eus4be» se lit en marge du Coislinianus 190, un 
des t4moins de la chaine de Nicetas, k 5 reprises; il est omis 412 reprises, tant 
devant des fragments d’excellente quality textuelle que devantjdes fragments 
reecrits. On constate que seul le fragment sur le verset 8 n’a pas de corres- 
pondant dans la chaine de Nicetas. Tous les autres fragments sont presents, 
soit int^gralement, soit abr£ges, soit reecrits. Les deux tiers du texte du 
Coislinianus 44, la tradition directe du Commcntaire d'Eus&be, se lisent dans 
le Coislinianus 190. Nicetas a fait subir 4 la tradition directe, — si Ton admet 
que le Coislinianus 44 la represente correctement -, cinq types de traite¬ 
ment: - textes donnes integralement, mais avec des variantes trfes petites; 

33 Ce sont les fragments sur les versets 9, 13, 19, 23—24, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 70, 77, 91, 100, 
121, 133, 154, 170b. 

3 '* Ce sont les fragments sur les versets 2, 28, 29, 30, 33, 43, 73—74, 108, 137—138, 164, 
170b, 172 et 173. 

35 11 semble cependant que, la oil la variante concerne le d6but ou la fin d’un fragment. 
Ton doive pr6f6rer le texte de la chaine palestinienne, compte tenu des habitudes d’6criture 
de Nicetas. 

26 Par exemple, au verset 173, Nicetas donne les 1. 1—5 de 173 /, avec une ou deux varian¬ 
tes, puis les 1. 5—6, qu’il abr&ge: ici, e’est le texte de la chaine palestinienne qui doit dtre 
pr6f6r£. Aux versets 106, 107 et 108, en revanche, la chaine palestinienne, pour &br6ger, a 
t£lescop£ les commentaires successes d’Eusebe en un seul fragment (108 6); Nicetas, lui, 
donne les trois commentaires. 
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textes abreg£s; 1’ensemble forme par ces deux categories constitue plus de la 
moitie des fragments d’Eusebe; - textes r^ecrits (et resumes); - textes 
successivement litteraux et reecrits; - enfin emprunts au commentaire sur 
un verset d’une phrase adjointe au commentaire sur un verset suivant. 

Notre conclusion, lore, est que Nicetas ne donne pas le texte original 
d’Eus^be, mais un texte qui s’en separe plus ou moins. Tel qu’il est, il donne 
acces de maniere satisfaisante au texte ancien et, faute de posseder la tradi¬ 
tion direct© du Commentaire d’Eusebe pour l’ensemble du psautier, il faut se 
resoudre 4 reperer et editor les fragments eusebiens de la chaine de Nicetas, 
en particulier chaque fois qu’ils sont plus nombreux ou plus longs que ceux 
de la chaine palestinienne. 


2.5. Les fragments du Commentaire dans la chaine de Nicetas 

Une etude minutieuse de la chaine de Nicetas au psaume 118 permet de^ 
reperer, avec plus ou moins de certitude, 96 fragments nouveaux, qui 
s’ajoutent aux 43 fragments de la chaine palestinienne 27 . Ces fragments sont 
le plus souvent difficiles 4 isoler: ils sont rarement precedes du sigled’auteur; 
ils sont coordonnes aux fragments qu’ils precedent ou qu’ils suivent sans 
qu’aucun sign© de separation ne soit indique; Nicetas s’est livre 4 un veri¬ 
table travail de recomposition qui exige un patient demontage 28 . 


2.6. Uorigine des fragments d'EusVbe cites par la chaine de Nicdtas 

Il est tout 4 fait probable que Nicetas lisait, 4 la fin du XI°s, le Commen¬ 
taire d’Eusebe en tradition directe. En effet le Coislinianus 44, qui debut© au 
psaume 51 et s’interrompt aujourd’hui au psaume 95, 3, s’achevait originelle- 
ment au psaume 100 29 ; on peut done considerer que le Coislinianus est pro- 
bablement le seul tome survivant d’une edition byzantine en trois tomes, 
- Psaumes 1-50, 51-100, 101-150 -, du Commentaire d’Eusdbe; l’on sait 
par ailleurs qu’4 une date relativement recent©, l’lviron du Mont-Athos 
possedait trfes probablement un exemplaire complet des Hypomnhnata 


27 Ces 96 fragments sont 6dit6s par G. Dorival, op. cit. note 9, p. 416—542. 

28 36 fragments sont lies aux textes qui les precedent par des conjonetions de coordination 
k valeur additive (<$e, xal, xalye , re), 12 autres sont coordonnes au moyen de conjonctions a 
valeur conclusive (juivToi , oSv, roiwv), 7 autres au moyen de conjonctions k valeur explicative 
(ydg, Sri), 6 autres au moyen de conjonctions a valeur adversative (dAAa). Autres modes de 
liaison: la conjonction de subordination (a 2 reprises), le relatif ou le demonstratif (4 4 re¬ 
prises). Dans 5 cas, la liaison est de type cat6nal (?J). Enfin, dans 4 cas, il y a simple juxta¬ 
position. 

29 R. Devreesse, op. cit. note 3, p. 116 note 26. 
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d’Eusebe 30 . On peut d&s lore envisager avec vraisemblance que Nicetas ait 
pu consulter et utiliser, dans la biblioth^que de l’Ecole patriarcale ou dans 
une bibliothdque d© la Capital©, 1© t©xte integral d’Eus^be. 


Conclusion 

Au term© de cette analyse, deux points meritent d’etre sojilign£s: 

1. Le Commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Eusebe de Cesar6e doit fitre reconsti- 
tu4,14 oil la tradition direct© fait d^faut, en dehors des Psaumes 51 4 95, 3,4 
raid© de la chaine palestinienne et surtout de la chaine de Nicetas; cette 
demidre donne bon nombre des fragments de la chaine palestinienne, mais 
elle ne les donne pas tous, ce qui exige que Ton continue 4 recourir 4 la chaine 
palestinienne; elle apporte, — et c’est 14 sa valeur irrempla 9 able -, de nom- 
breux nouveaux fragments, ignores du rest© de la tradition catenate. 

2. Ces nouveaux fragments sont difficiles 4 reperer et leur 6tat textuel est 
difficile 4 apprecier. Aussi la future Edition du Commentaire sur les Psaumes 
d’Eus&be implique-t-elle presque n^cessairement une Edition pr6alable de la 
chaine de Nic£tas sur les Psaumes. On se rendra ainsi compte que cette chaine 
est d’une quality telle qu’elle m^rite de constituer pour Nic4tas, selon sa 
propre expression, «un remade 4 Toubli et un paeseport pour le souvenir* 31 . 

30 G. Mercati, Opere Minori, II, Rome, 1937, p. 58 note 2. 

31 Note finale donn6e par le Coislinianu8 190, f. 259. 
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Nel II libro &e>\Y Adversus Catharos et Valdenses Moneta da Cremona, dopo 
aver esposto le credenze dei catari mitigati relative a Dio, alia creazione del 
mondo e delTuomo 1 , riferisce Tesegesi dualistica della parabola del Buon 
Samaritano 2 . Conformemente alia dottrina catara secondo la quale Dio ha 
inviato nel livello inferiore un angelo per osservare Poperato del diavolo, 
Yhomo quidam del testo evangelico b identificato alio spiritus Adae che, nel 
discendere de caelesti Hierusalem in mundum , si imbatt£ nei briganti. Costoro 
sono gli astri, considerati spiriti malvagi qui etiam despoliaverunt turn luce, 
quam habebat per adomarsene; quindi, plagis impositis abierunt semivivo 
relicto . Le ferite inferte dai predoni per l’esegeta cataro sono i peccati, 
mentre la condizione di “semivivo” b intesa in senso triplice: vel quia morti 
comparabilis erat ejus camalis vita , vel quia adhuc restituendus , vel quia ei 
fidern non abstulerunt , licet in alia peccata eum precipitassent. 

L’impostazione dualistica del commento emerge chiaramente dalla con- 
danna della condizione corporea, considerata simile alia morte in quanto, 
frutto delPazione violenta di un demiurgo malvagio nei confronti della 
creatura angelica, b destinata a perpetuare la prigionia di questa attraverso 
la generazione. H sacerdote e il levita di Lc. 10, 31-32 sono identificati 
rispettivamente a Melchisedech ed Aronne, i quali descendentes eadem via , 
idest per eadem peccata , eum juvare non potuerunt 3 . Sed Samaritanus , id est 
Christus iter fadens de caelo in terram per misericordiam swam appropians ei, 
id est camem assumens alligavit wlnera eius , id est concupiscentiam compes- 
cuit , vel peccata dimisit. 

Come b noto, la cristologia catara b fondamentalmente di tipo “angelico^ 
e Gesii di solito b considerato un inviato del Dio buono per recuperare gli 

1 Th. A. Ricchini, Monetae Cremonensis Adversus Catharos et Valdenses libri quinque, 
Roma 1743, II, 1 p. 109 sg.; cfr. Praefatio p. 5 sg. Sulle varie correnti del catarismo italiano 
cfr. A. Dondaine, La hiirarchie cathare en Itaiie in “Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum” 
(AFP), XIX (1949), pp. 280—312; XX (1950), pp. 234-324. 

2 Un accenno aH’uso cataro della parabola e gi4 presente nella Manifestatio del Bonac- 
corso, risalente agli anni compresi tra il 1176 e il 1190 (Ilarino da Milano in “Aevum” XII, 
1938, pp. 281—333). Cfr. il testo in R. Manselli, Per la storia delVeresia nd sec. XII. Studi mi - 
nori in “BISI” LXVII (1955), p. 207; P. L. CCIV, col. 775 B. 

3 Sull’atteggiamento dei catari nei confronti dell’A. T. si veda A.^orst, Die Katharer , 
Stuttgart 1953, tr. fr. Paris 1974, pp. 135—140. 
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angeli decaduti all’inizio della vicenda cosmica*. In rapporto a questa no- 
zione, Tesegesi della parabola contempla Tidentificazione Samaritano- 
Cristo, mentre l’avvicinarsi del personaggio al ferito b interpretato nel senso 
della a8sunzione della carne da parte dell’inviato celeste; piu oltre, il motivo 
deiranimale da soma b parimenti inteso come figura del corpo mediante il 
quale Cristo salva Tuomo 5 . Il vino e Tolio effusi sulle ferite sono la “peni- 
tenza e lo Spirito Santo”; per i catari infatti, qualunque fosse Yordo di appar- 
tenenza e al di Ik delle divergenze in materia dottrinale, Tunica via di sal- 
vezza consisteva nel facere poenitentiam, ossia nelTosservare i rigorosi pre- 
cetti astensionistici della morale dualistica e nel ricevere, nel rito del 
consolamentum , Teffusione dello Spirito 6 . Lo stabulum cui il Samaritano 
conduce Tuomo dopo averne medicato le ferite b Y Ecclesia; et altera die id est 
post swam resurrectionem protulit duos denar ios, id est Evangelium et donum 
Spiritus Sancti, et dedit stabulario, id est Praepositis Ecclesiae. 

La menzione della Ecclesia rimanda ad una nozione centrale del catarismo 
che, nella sua opposizione decisa alia Chiesa di Roma, si proclama unico 
erede legittimo delTinsegnamento di Cristo consegnato agli Apostoli 7 . Il 
commento si conclude con la notazione sul quodcumque supererogaveris 
riferito alTattivitA di Paolo, mentre il cum rediero della parabola rimanda 
alia prospettiva escatologica della seconda venuta di Cristo nel giudizio. 

L’esegesi allegorica di Lc. 10, 30-35 non scaturisce soltanto dalTapplica- 
zione al testo evangelico di un mito cataro preesistente, sebbene essa esprima 
efficacemente la visione delTuomo e della storia della salvezza tipica dei 
dualisti medievali; Tesegeta cataro in realty si inserisce in una linea inter- 
pretativa tradizionale, modificandola nel senso dei propri postulati dualistici. 
Di fatto Moneta, mentre respinge totalmente come falsum et somnium le 
altre interpretazioni scritturistiche proposte dai catari, venuto alia parabola 
de Mo , qui incidit in latrones non ne contesta Timpianto esegetico ma soltanto 
la “lettura” in senso dualistico. A questa egli contrappone un commento 
“ortodosso”, il quale contempla un analogo schema interpretative della 
parabola, considerata espressione paradigmatica della vicenda di decadi- 
mento delTumanit& e del suo riscatto attraverso la passione di Cristo 8 . Sotto 

4 Cfr. H. Soderberg, La Religion des Cathares , Uppsala 1949, pp. 177—208; A. Borst, 
op . cif., pp. 140—145. 

5 Adv. Catharos II, I, 1 p. 110 sg. ed. Ricchini. 

6 Cfr. Th. Kaeppeli, Une somme contre les Mretiques de S. Pierre Martyr (?) in “AFP” 
XVIII (1947), p. 330. 

7 Atti deirinquisizione di Carcassona in I. von Dollinger, Beitrdge zur Sektengeschichte 
des MitlelaXters , vol. II, Miinchen 1890, p. 5: ... dicunt ipsos esse bonos Christianas . .. et 
quod tenent locum Apostolorum; ib ., p. 17: Et dicebant , quod ipsi erant ecclesia Dei. 

8 “/We homo — dichiara Moneta — figurabat Adam , qui descendit f non locaUter a patria 
caelesti , sed spirituaXiter y idest ab amore ejus ad amorem rei mutabilis supra Deum ” (II, I, 4 
p. 114 ed. Ricchini). Il seguito del commento conferma l’analogia generale delle due inter¬ 
pretazioni: i briganti sono i demoni, i quali privarono Adamo della “veste dell’innocenza”; il 
sacerdote h la Legge, il levita sono i Profeti. Samaritanus autem ille Christum designed, qui 
appropinquavit y quoniam carnem nostram assumpsit , et infudit vinum et oleum , idest graUam 
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questo profilo Tautore cattolico e il commentator© cataro sono sostanzial- 
mente concordi e appaiono entrambi, sia pure a diverso titolo, inseriti in una 
medesima tradizione esegetica 9 . Nel XII sec., infatti, commentari estesi della 
parabola owero allusioni piii o meno ampie ai temi principali di essa appai¬ 
ono in vari scrittori, da Riccardo di S. Vittore 10 all’autore delle Allegoriae in 
Novum Testamentum^, da Gilberto 12 al Sermo VIII in adventu Dornini di 
Idelberto 13 , da Pietro Lombardo 14 a Pietro di Poitiers 15 , Isacco de Stella 16 e 
Honorius Augustudunensis^. Infine, il carattere tradizionale della inter- 
pretazione della parabola come espressione esemplare della vicenda umana di 
decadimento e del piano salvifico di Dio e confermato dalla sua presenza 
nella Olossa ordinaria che cita Agostino come font© dell’esegesi, della quale 
riferisce alcuni elementi essenziali 18 . 

Tale menzione mette in luce uno dei canali attraverso i quali 6 pervenuto 
fino al basso Medioevo lo schema esegetico della parabola; ma il vescovo di 
Ippona 6 a sua volta il portatore di una tradizione piu antica, di cui i primi 
dati sono offerti da Ireneo 19 e da Clemente Alessandrino 20 e che si delinea 


suam. L’albergo b la Chiesa. Altera autern die , idest post Resurrectionem swam stabulario idest 
Choro Apostolorum dedit duos denarios , idest duorum Testamentorum scientiam , in quibus 
Testatoris nomen, et imago Regis aetemi exprimitur. Infine, Paolo b eolui che supererogat e la 
seconda parousia di Cristo b prefigurata neHa promesse di ritomo del Samaritano. 

9 L’esegesi allegorica di Lc. 10, 30—35 b nota nel XIV sec. anche all’intemo della chiesa 
bosniaca in cui, a partire dal XII sec., appare una forte presenza di eretici dualisti. Cfr. S. 
Runciman, The Medieval Manichee , Cambridge 1946, tr. fr. Paris 1972 2 , pp. 91—105; A. Solov- 
jev, La doctrine de VlSglise de Bosnie in “Acad. R. de Belgique, Bull. Cl. des Lettres”, 5e S., 
XXXIV (1948), pp. 481—534; A. Schmaus, Der N eumanichdismvs auf dem Balkan in 
“Saeculum” II, 2 (1951), pp. 283—296; F. Sanjek, Les “chritiens bosniaques ” et le mouvement 
cathare au Moyen Age in “RHR” CLXXXII, 2 (1972), pp. 131-181. 

10 Sermo XX in die Pentecostes , P. L. CLXXVII, coll. 1119 C-1123 B. 

n Lib . IV, XII, P. L. CLXXVIII, coll. 814 A-815 D. 

u In Cantica Sermo VII, 5 P. L. CLXXXIV, coll. 42 C-47 D. 

13 p. L. CLXXI, col. 373 B. 

14 Sent. Lib. II, 25, P. L. CXCII, coll. 1053 A-1054 A. 

1 5 Sent. Lib. IV, Prologo, P. L. CCXI, col. 1137 A. Cfr. anche la glossa pubblicata da 
A. Landgraf in “RechThAM” IX (1937), p. 197. 

16 Sermo VI in festo omnium SS. t P. L. CXCIV, coll. 1708 D-1713 A. Cfr. A. Hoste-G. 
Salet [SC 130], pp. 162-179*. 

47 Speculum Ecd ., Dom. XIII post Pentecosten , P. L. CLXXII, coll. 1059 B-1061 A. 

i® P. L. CXIV, coll. 286 D-287 B. Per la storia dettagliata dell’esegesi della nostra para¬ 
bola si veda W. Monselewski, Der barmherzige Samariter , Tubingen 1967. Per una discussione 
della tesi di questo studioso, che fa risalire a Marcione Pinterpretazione cristologica ed alle¬ 
gorica di Lc. 10, 30—35, ci permettiamo di rimaindare ad un nostro piii ampio lavoro su 
questo argomento in Studi in (more di A. Ardizzone , Roma 1978. 

19 Adv. haer. Ill, 17, 3 ed. A. Rousseau-L. Doutreleau [SC 211], pp. 336 sg. (=111, 18, 2 
ed. W. W. Harvey, vol. II, p. 93). Il Danielou ha rivendicato la legittimit& delPesegesi 
tradizionale che vede nella parabola non un semplice apologo morale bensl “une r6v61ation 
des secrets du royaume” (Le Bon Samaritain in “Melanges A. Robert’*, Tournai, s. d., 
pp. 457—465). Egli ritiene di poter risalire, attraverso Ireneo ed Origene, alia primitiva 
comunitA giudeo-cristiana owero ad una di quelle spiegazioni delle parabole date da 
Gesit ai discepoli, che costoro, al dire di Origene (Comm, in Matth. XIV, 12, P. G. XIII, coll. 
18 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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chiar&mente, con ampiezza di dettagli, in Origene al quale si deve la formu- 
lazione completa dell’esegesi allegorica della parabola e la consacrazione 
definitiva di essa come paradigma della storia della salvezza 21 . 

Prima di venire alia sua interpretazione del testo, Origene si appella 
all’autoritA di un “presbitero” 22 in cui verisimilmente, piii che un membro 
della primitiva comunitA giudeo-cristiana 23 , & da vedere uno di quegli 
“anziani maestri” di origine giudaica al cui insegnamento orale altrove egli 
dichiara di ispirarsi 24 . Comunque, rispetto alle fonti piii antiche, Tinterpreta- 
zione del “presbitero” offre un primo elemento nuovo nel riferimento eepli- 
cito ad Adamo e alia vicenda del Genesi, quale momento iniziale del racconto, 
e nella conseguente identificazione Gerusalemme-paradiso, Gerico-mondo. 
Nella esegesi origeniana, poi, la Gerusalemme-paradiso riceve una specifica 
connotazione “celeste” 25 , sicchd Topposizione paradiso-mondo assume il 
carattere di una distinzione di livelli sul piano cosmologico, oltre che sotto il 
profilo del valore e della dignitA. 

Il commento di Origene 26 , mentre mantiene alcune identificazioni che 


1212 C—1213 A), avrebbero tenuto nascoste (art. cit., p. 459, 462 sgg.; Message Svangdique et 
culture hdUnistique aux Il e et III e sikdes, Tournai 1961, p. 455; Les traditions secretes des 
Apdtres in “Eranos-Jahrbuch” XXXI, 1962, p. 200; cfr. gi& Sacramentum Futuri , Paris 
1950, p. 246 sg.). 

20 Liber Quis dives salvetur , 28—29 ed. 0. Stahlin [GCS 17, Clemens Alex. Ill], p. 178 sg. 

21 Horn. XXXIV in Lucam ed. M. Rauer [GCS, Origenes IX], Berlin 1959 2 , pp. 188, 
2—195,15. Cfr. ed. H. Crouzel et alii [SC 87], pp. 400—411. 

22 “Aiebat quidam de presbyteris , volens parabolam interpretari y hominem, q%i descenderit ; 
esse Adam, Hierusalem paradisum, Hiericho mundum , latrones contraries fortitudines, sacer - 
dotem legem, leviten prophetas, Samariten Christum, vulnera veto inoboedentiam, animat 
corpus Domini, pandochium, id est stabutum, quod universos volentes introire suscipiat, 
eedesiam interpretari; porro duos denarios Patrem et Filium intellegi, stabularium eedesiae 
praesidem, cui dispensatio credita sit. De eo vero, quod Samarites reversurum se esse promittit , 
secundum Salvatoris figurabat adventum ” (ed. Rauer, pp. 190, 14—191, 10). 

23 Cfr. sopra n. 19. 

24 Cfr. Horn, in Jos. XVI, 5 ed. A. Jaubert [SC 71], p. 368 sg.; Horn, in Num. XIII, 5 tr. 
di A. M6hat [SC 29], p. 270 sg. 

25 Nella Omelia XXXIV su Luca Origene non elabora questa tematica; tuttavia da un 
passo delle Omelie su Qiosui (VI, 4 ed. Jaubert, p. 188; cfr. Comm, in Matth. XVI, 9 P. O. 
XIII, coll. 1401 C-1404 A) risulta che egli ha fatto propria l’esegesi del “presbitero”, inseren- 
dola nel contesto della propria dottrina sul Paradiso “celeste” (cfr. Horn, in Num. XXVI, 5 
tr. M6hat p. 506). Cid trova conferma nello scolio greco al VHom. XXXIV in Lucam che 
corrisponde sostanzialmente al testo della traduzione latina, ma vi aggiunge altri interessanti 
particolari (Jr. 168 ed. Rauer p. 296; jr. 71 ed. Crouzel et alii, p. 520). Per le concezioni 
tardo-giudaiche e cristiane sul Paradiso cfr. W. Bousset-H. Gressmann, Die Religion des 
Judentums im Spdthdlenistischen Zeitalter, Tubingen 1923 3 , pp. 282—286; H. Bietenhard, 
Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und Spdtjudentum , Tubingen 1951, pp. 161—191). Per 
la complessa simbologia paradisiaca nella tradizione patristica cfr. J. Danidlou, Terre et 
Paradis chez les Phes de Vliglise in “Eranos-Jahrbuch” XXII (1953), pp. 433—472. 

26 Di esso rimane traccia in una catena esegetica tarda (J. A. Cramer, Catenae graecorum 
Patrum in Novum Testamentum , vol. II, Oxonii 1841, pp. 87, 17—89, 27; testo edito parzial- 
mente anche in Rauer, fr. 169 p. 297). 
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rimarranno fondamentali nell’esegesi posterior© 27 , propone delle varia¬ 
zioni a proposito di alcune corrispondenze tipologiche 28 ovvero introduce 
elementi nuovi. Tra questi ultimi 29 b soprattutto notevole l’insistenza 
sul tema della “spoliation© ” del ferito 30 che rimanda alia tematica tar- 
dogiudaica e poi cristiana e gnostica della perdita, da parte di Adamo, 
della “gloria” o della “vest© di luce” posseduta nella dimora paradisiaca 
prima del peccato 31 . Infine, si stabilisce la corrispondenza etimologica 
Samaritanu8-cu8tos yi . 

In Oriente lo schema esegetico della parabola elaborato da Origene b 
present© in Gregorio il Taumaturgo che la utilizza in senso traslato 33 mentre 
Gregorio di Nissa riconosce nella parabola naoav ttjv <piMvdQW7iov ohcovopiav 
poiche narra “la discesa dall’alto delTuomo, Tinsidia dei briganti, la perdita 
della veste incorruttibile, le ferite dei peccati, la penetrazione della morte 
fino alia met& della natura, poich6 l’anima riraane immortal©, l’inutile 
passaggio della Legg©” 34 . 

La tradizione esegetica in ©same trova il suo spazio anche nella chiesa 
siriaca, dove se ne riscontra un breve cenno in Efrem 35 ; pih tardi Balai 
mostra di conoscerne i simboli fondamentali 36 che parimenti ricorrono nella 


27 Oltre il parallelismo uomo-Adamo, Gerusalemme-Paradiso, Gerico-mondo, si mantiene 
l’identificazione sacerdote- Legge, le vita-Prof eti, animale da soma-eorpo di Cristo e il 
riferimento alia seconda parousia. 

28 I predoni divengono i falsi maestri che hanno preceduto Cristo ovvero i demoni; le 
ferite sono anche vitia atque peccata. Il simbolismo,dei due denari assume uno sviluppo 
particolare: essi “rappresentano ... la conoscenza del Padre e del Figlio e la conoscenza di 
questo mistero: il Padre b nel Figlio e il Figlio fcel Padre”. Il frammento greco propone altre 
due identificazioni alternative, con i due Testamenti ovvero con l’amore verso Dio e il 
prossimo (/r. 168 Rauer p. 296, 16—18; cfr. /r. 169 p. 297, 15 sg.; Comm, in Epist. ad Rom. 
IX, 31 P . 0. XIV, col. 1231 D-1232 A). 

29 Origene insiste sulla simbologia dei medicamenti usati dal Samaritano (Horn. XXXIV ed. 
Rauer p. 193, 2—17; fr. 168 p. 296, 12—14; fr. 169 p. 297, 8—10; cfr. Horn, in Oen. XVII, 9 
P. O. XII, col. 261 C e Contra Celsum III, 61 ed. M. Borret [SC 136], p. 142 sg.). 

30 Horn. XXXIV ed. Rauer p. 191, 21—192, 4; cfr. fr. 168 p.296,7 sg.; Catena ed. 
Cramer p. 87, 24 sgg. 

31 Cfr. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews , vol. I, Philadelphia 1937 12 , pp. 74—79; vol. 
V, 1956 7 , p. 97 n. 69, p. 102 sgg., nn. 87 e 93.11 tema del “vestito” paradisiaco b svolto 
soprattutto nella letteratura apocrifa su Adamo. Cfr. J.-B. Frey, Adam in Diet, de la Bible , 
Suppl. I, Paris 1928, coll. 101—134; A.-M. Denis, Introdwction aux pseudipigraphes grecs 
d'Ancien Testament, Leiden 1970, pp. 3—14. 

32 Cfr. anche Comm, in Joh. XX, 28. Una rassegna degli autori in cui ricorre l’esegesi 
origeniana in H. De Lubac, Cathoticispie, Paris 1947*, p. 168 sg.; J. Pirot, Paraboles et 
allegories imngiliques , Paris 1949, p. 176 sg. 

33 In Origenem Oratio Panegyrica XVI-XVII, P. O. X, coll. 1100 C-1101 A. 

3* In Cant. Cant. Horn. XIV P. O. XLIV, col. 1085 B. 

35 Commento alDiatessaron, XVI, IX, 23—24 tr. di L. Leloir [SC 121], pp. 295—297. 

36 K. V. Zetterst6en, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der religidsen Dichtung Balai's, Leipzig 1902, 
p. LX e p. 49. G. Widengren ha creduto di trovare nelPinno di Balai la sopravvivenza del 
pattern mitico deirUomo primordiale manicheo (Mesopotamian Elements in Manichaeism, 
Uppsala-Leipzig 1946, p. 62 sg.). Cfr. anche H. Soderberg, op. cit., p. 165. 

13* 
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Omelia 89 di Severo di Antiochia 37 . La tradizione greca sbocca negli Scholia 
vetera in Lucam in cui b conservata l’intera struttura interpretativa della 
parabola, con le sue piii significative corrispondenze tipologiche 38 , le quali 
tomano, sostanzialmente invariate, nella Enarratio in Evangelium Lucae di 
Teofilatto 39 . 

Ma fu soprattutto in Occidente che 1 ’esegesi allegoricadellaparaboladel Buon 
Samaritano, nello schema definitivo tracciato da Origene sulla base della tradi¬ 
zione anteriore, ha ottenuto un’accoglienza assai ampia, sia per influsso diretto 
deiropera origeniana 40 , sia per la mediazione di Ambrogio e di Agostino. 

Nel VII libro della Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam Ambrogio rif- 
lette, nelle sue linee essenziali, l’interpretazione di Origene 41 e in altre opere 
utilizza il testo di Lc. 10, 30-35 in relazione alle proprie argomentazioni; ma 
b in Agostino che questo passo evangelico appare al centro di una meditazione 
costante, della quale b possibile tracciare lo svolgimento lungo tutto il suo 
iter spirituale 42 . 

Ricevuta verisimilmente dalla viva voce di Ambrogio l’interpretazione 
della parabola come espressione esemplare deH’amore misericordioso di 
Cristo 43 , Agostino ritorna frequentemente su questo insegnamento fonda- 
mentale 44 , ma conosce parimenti le molteplici corrispondenze tipologiche del 
racconto evangelico che egli accoglie, mantenendo peraltro una certa liberty 
nei confronti della tradizione. Nelle Quaestiones evangeliorum II, 19 Tuomo 
che “discendeva da Gerusalemme a Gerico” b Adamo, inteso come collettivo 
per Tintero genere umano 45 , Gerusalemme b civitas pads ilia coelestis , a cuius 
beatitudine lapsus est f & mentre Gerico b figura della luna che con le sue fasi 


37 M. Brtere, Les Homilies cathedrales de Sivere d'Anlioche , P. 0. XXIII, pp. 100—119. 
F. Nau, Quelques nouveaux textes grecs de Sivbre d'Antioche in “Rev. Or. Chr.“, S. Ill, VII 
(1929), pp. 11-20. 

38 P. G. CVI, coll. 1196 C-1197 A. 

39 p. G. CXXUI, coll. 848-852 B. 

40 Cfr. H. De Lubac, Exigise midiivade , vol. I, Paris 1959, pp. 212 sgg., 221—238. 

41 Lib . VII, 71—84 ed. G. Tissot [SC 52], pp. 32—36. Cfr. anche De paenit. 1,11, 51 sg. ed. 

O. Faller [CSEL LXXIII], p. 144 sg.; Expl.Ps.XIl ed. M. Petschenig [CSEL LXIV], 
p. 250, 26-251, 3; De bono mortis XII, 53 ed. Schenke [CSEL XXXII] p. 748, 9-11. Lo 
schema esegetico della parabola era gi& noto a Zenone da Verona (Tract. XIII, 3 P. L. XI, 
col. 431 B). 

42 Cfr. D. Sanchis, Samaritanus ille. L'exbglse augustinienne de la parabole du Bon 
Samaritain in “RechSR” XLIX (1961), pp. 406—425. 

43 Sanchis, art. cit. 9 p. 407 e n. 5; P. Rollero, Uinflusso della “Expositio in Lucam ” di Am¬ 
brogio nelVesegesi agostiniana in Augustinus Magister , vol. I, Paris 1954, pp. 211—220. 

44 De doctr. christ. I, XXX, 33 P. L. XXXIV, col. 31 sg.; in Joh. Ev. XLIII, VIII, 2 

P. L. XXXV, col. 1707; Enar.in Ps. LXVIII, 11 P. L. XXXVI, col. 861 sg.; Enar.in 
Ps. CXVIII , Sermo XV, 6 P. L. XXXVII, col. 1543; in Ps. CXXV 9 15 ib. 9 col. 1667; in 
Ps. CXXXVI 9 7 ib. 9 col. 1765; Sermo CLXX1 , 2 P. L. XXXVIII, col. 933 sg. 

45 P. L. XXXV, col. 1340 sg. Cfr. anche Sermo CLXXI, 2 P. L. XXXVIII, col. 933; 
Enar. in Ps. CXXV 9 15 P. L. XXXVII, col. 1666; in Ps. CXXX VI, 7 ib. t col. 1765. 

46 Cfr. De Gen. contra Manich. II, 10, 13 P. L. XXXIV, col. 203; Enar. in Ps. CXVIII, 
Sermo XV, 6 P. L. XXXVII, col. 1542; in Ps. CXXI , 7 ib. 9 col. 1623. 
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©sprime la mutability della condizione terrestre et significat mortaMtatem 
nostram 47 . II sacerdote e il levita, sul cui significato allegorieo Ambrogio non 
si era soffermato, sacerdotium et ministerium Veteris Testamenti significant , 
quae non poterant prodesse ad salutem 48 . Dopo la notazione etimologica Santa - 
ritanus-custos , si ha una elaboration© allegorica sui medicamenti da lui usati, 
il parallelismo cavalcatura-corpo del Signore e quella consueta stabulum- 
ecclesia mentre nei due denari Agostino vede vel duo praecepta charitatis , 
quam per spiritum sanctum acceperunt Apostoli ad evangelizandum caeteris ; 
vel promissio vitae praesentis et futurae 49 . 

Dal IV al IX sec. Tesegesi della parabola h attestata da numerosi autori: da 
Optato di Milevi, che vede nello staJbularius Tapostolo Paolo e nei due denari 
T Antico e il Nuovo Testamento 50 , alio pseudo-Agostino del Sermo CCCLXVI 51 , 
da Amobio il Giovane che svolge un breve ma completo commento 52 aH’autore 
della Expositio quatuor Evangeliorum 53 , dallo pseudo-Fulgenzio del Sermo 
LXI 54 fino a Isidoro di Siviglia 55 e a S. Eligio 56 , ritornano con maggiore o 
minor© frequenza i simboli piu significativi, rimanendo peraltro invariato lo 
schema tradizionale che vede esemplificati nei racconto evangelico i momenti 
decisivi della storia della salvezza. Con Beda questo schema risulta fissato 
attraverso l’utilizzazione pressoche letterale dell’esegesi agostiniana 57 ; il 
suo testo passa poi come un blocco compatto nei commentari di Rabano 
Mauro 58 e dell’abate Smargardus 59 mentre Brunone de Signis, sulla base degli 
elementi tradizionali, elabora un’interpretazione piu sciolta e personal©, 
mostrando di conoscere, oltre l’esegesi di Agostino, alcuni elementi attestati 
da altre fonti 60 . 

In conclusion©, dopo la prima formulation© neirambito delle generazioni 
cristiane ancora legate all’ambiente dei “presbiteri”, l’esegesi della parabola 
del Buon Samaritano si configura nei suoi elementi essenziali alia luce dei 
moduli interpretativi della scuola di Alessandria; con poche modifiche e 
qualche variation© essa trova favore nella cristianitA orientale, che ne conosce 


< 7 Cfi. Enar. in Pa. LX , 8 P. L. XXXVI, 728. 

« Cfr. Enar. in Pa. CXXV , 15 P. L. XXXVII, col. 1666. 

49 Tale sviluppo esegetico, ignoto ad Ambrogio, almeno per la prima affermazione si ri- 
collega airinterpretazione origeniana (/r. 168 Rauer p. 296, 17 sg.). Cfr. Sanchis, art. cit., 
p. 407 n. 7. 

50 De achiam. Donat, lib. aextue, P. L. XI, col. 1073. 
si P. L. XXXIX, col. 1646 sg. 

52 Expoa. in Evangelium apud Rauer, op. cit., p. 297. 

53 p. L. XXX, col. 573 A-B. 

w P. L. LXV, coll. 931 D-932 D. 

55 AUeg. ex Novo Teat., 204-206 P. L. LXXXIII, col. 124 C. 

56 Horn. IX P. L. LXXXVII, coll. 627 A-628 C. 

57 In Luc. Evang. Expoaitio, lib. Ill P. L. XCII, coll. 468 C-470 B. Alcuni elementi, 
tuttavia, provengono direttamente da Ambrogio. 

58 Horn, in Epiat. et Evang., P. L. CX, coll. 449 B-450 D. 

59 Collect, in Epiat. et Evang., P. L. CII, coll. 446 D-448 D. 

60 Comm, in Lucam, Para I, cap. X, 21 P. L. CLXV, coll. 387 A-390 B. 
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una tradizione molto omogenea. Attravereo Ambrogio e Agostino, oltra ch© 
per diretto influ^so origeniano, lo schema in ©same viene consegnato aU’Occi- 
dente dove, senza traecurare i riferimenti etico-pratici della parabola, esso b 
accolto come modulo esegetico privilegiato di questa, intesa quale paradigma 
della storia umana e dell’amore misericordioso di Dio, mentre le molteplici 
corrispondenze tipologiche subiscono talora delle modifiche da parte dei 
singoli interpreti. Attratta nell’ambito della spirituality anticosmica ed 
antisomatica dei catari, l’esegesi tradizionale, rimanendo preesoche invariata 
nella sua struttura e nei suoi simboli, esemplifica la vicenda dualistica di 
un’entity angelica catturata in un mondo estraneo ed ontologicamento nega- 
tivo, alia quale reca salvezza un “inviato dall’alto” che la rioonduce al suo 
primitivo e natural© status celeste. 
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L’esegesi tropologies presso i padri e le bibliche figure 
di Abele e di Caino in Ambrogio ed Agostino 
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V. Messana, Caltanissetta 


La catechesi ambrosiana ed agostiniana 1 , come tutta l’antica paideia cris- 
tiana, si svolse secondo schemi esegetici biblici volti all’insegnamento 
morale 2 . A mo’ di sondaggio ne studio in questa comunicazione una filologica 
e teologica motivazione, limitandomi dapprima a fare il punto sul concetto 
di esegesi tropologica in genere e a metteme poi in evidenza il fondamentale 
contenuto etico nell’esegesi di Ambrogio e di Agostino circa le bibliche figure 
di Abele e di Caino. I due figli di Adamo infatti per i due grandi Padri occi- 
dentali non furono soltanto tipi storici ed universali realizzantisi nel tempo, 
ma anche e soprattutto istanze etiche e metafisiche lievitanti l’umano corn- 
portamento 3 . 

L’esegesi morale i medievali chiamarono specificamente tropologica. Di 
essa il De Lubac - come 6 noto - ha messo in evidenza i tratti caratteristici 4 
e recentemente alcuni studiosi hanno suggerito degli elementi storicamente o 
filologicamente interessanti. L’Autore dell’editio princeps di Goffredo 
d’Auxerre, per esempio, ne ha segnalato la perenne continuity dalla tradi- 
zione patristica a quella medievale, facedone notare il tramite in Agostino e 
nelle regole ticoniane da lui seguite 5 . E G. Lomiento ne ha additato le scatu- 
rigini in unasemprepresente accezioneetimologicadi rqono'koyia in Origene 6 . 
Tali approfondimenti mi sembra possano illuminare non soltanto il concetto 
problematico di tropologia presso i Padri, ma anche gli ipotetici rapporti di 
dipendenza metodologica delle esegesi patristiche. 

H fatto perd che gli scrittori medievali identifichino il senso tropologico 
con quello morale pone il problema delle tappe che il termine rgonokoyla ha 
successivamente segnate nella storia dell’evoluzione semantical dall’acce- 
zione generica che ne faceva un sinonimo di allegoria 7 a quella specifica che 
distinse il significato morale ( rqonoXoyia) da quello allegorico edanagogico. 

1 Citer6 d’ordinario Ambrogio secondo l’edizione del CSEL, Agostino secondo quella 
della BA. 

2 Cfr. A. Quacquarelli, I luoghi comuni contro la ret. in Cl. A., Rassegna di Scienze 
Filosofiche 1956, 457-476. 

3 A tale metodo esegetioo si rifanno Ambrogio nel De Cain et A. e Agostino nel De C. Dei. 

4 Ex6gdse medievale, Paris 1959,1(2), 549—620. 

5 F. Gastaldelli, L’esegesi b. s. Goffredo d’A., Salesianum 1975, 219—250. 

6 Vetera Christianorum 1969, 222 e 224; 1972, 36; 1973, 251. 

7 Cfr. J. P6pin, Mythe et allegorie, Paris 1958, 87-89 e passim. 
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Mi sembra peraltro da ridimensionare Taffermazione che preeso i classici 
ed i cristiani tropologia fosse assolutamente sinonimo di allegoria, anagogia, 
ecc., in quanto almeno presso i cristiani della prima e seconda scuola ales- 
sandrina il termine t qonoXoyla fu sentitoprevalentementenellasuaaccezione 
etimologica: non soltanto di espressione per rqonog o figura, ma anche di 
espressione del rqdnog come dinamica etico-metafisica deU’essere parziale 8 . 
Questa che al De Lubac & sembrata una forzatura 9 al Lomiento invece b 
apparsa la chiave di volta per la comprensione dell’origeniana r qonoXoyla come 
Xoyog nsql tov rqdnov, sermo de moribus. Tale accezione del termine rqonoXoyia 
fu filologicamente recepita da Girolamo, ma non parimenti riferita (quanto al 
termine greco) dagli altri due grandi geni coevi Ambrogio ed Agostino 10 , 
bench4 entrambi abbiano dato un posto preminente all’esegesi morale, in 
quanto fondata metafisicamente sulla dinamica interna al Xoyog — vopog. 
Sicch6 quello che fu sentito come rqonog etico-metafisico dall’esegesi alessan- 
drina, fu sentito da quella posterior© come istanza prevalentemente deonto- 
logica. Per cui ovviamente si pu6 parlare di esegesi tropologica in Ambrogio 
ed Agostino non soltanto in riferimento all’accezione medievale, ma anche in 
relazione ai loro comuni precedent! culturali (alessandrini e cappadoci). 

Le prove di questa affermazione potrebbero essere molte; ma io nella 
seconda parte di questa comunicazione mi limiterd, per quel che riguarda 
i Padri, ad Ambrogio ed Agostino; per quel che conceme la loro esegesi dei 
testi biblici, alle figure particolarmente significative di Abele e di Caino. 

L’accezione di rqonoXoyia come Xoyog neql tov t qinov in senso etico-metafisi¬ 
co, di recente sottolineata da G. Lomiento, b in fondo accolta anche come 
un dato pacifico dal Thesaurus linguae laiinae u . Che rqonog ( = lniorgo<pr} t 
conversio) indicasse la spiral© metafisica ed etica dell’attiviti logico-esisten- 
ziale, era concezione diffusa gi& in ambient© classico. Eccone qualche esempio: 
Kara rq6nov (Pl. Pit . 310 C) —recta ratione, eo quo decet modo, rede , probe, 
rite (cfr. Stephanus s.v.); nqog rqonov (PI. Lg . 9 ) = convenienter (cfr. Stepha- 
nus s.v.); and rqonov (PI. Cra. 421 D; Phd. 278 D; Tht. 143 C; Sph. 225 A; 
Phlb . 34 A )=perperam, inepte , inconvenienter , absurde (cfr. Stephanus s.v.); 
w Oooi noXireiwv rqdnoi , roaovroi xal yvxfjQ rqonoc (PI. R . 445 C); fjLena^okri 
iv rqonoig \pv%(bv (PI. Lg. 797 E); ra rcdv filaw oxVf JLaTa • • • t qonovg 

Tovg twv yvx&v (PI. Lg. 803 A); rj'&rj re xal rqonoi (PI. Lg. 924 D); ol nsql 
rrjjv ywxrp> rqonoi (Arist. HA 588 20); rqdnco (pqevdg (Aesch. Ch. 754). 12 

In Filone il termine rqonog ricorre in una accezione che non rifiuteiA 
Ambrogio nell’esegesi delle figure di Caino e di Abele come espressioni delle 


8 Sul fondamento della tradizione biblica e profana. 

9 Cit., 552. 

‘ 9 Cfr. tuttavia De doctr. chr. Ill 29, 40; 30, 41; 35, 50; 37, 56; IV 7, 15; ecc. 

11 Vol. VIII, 8. v. moral is. Cfr. pure l’espressione di Esichio riferita dal lessico di Fozio 
(Naber, 229): “tr6po8 = dthos”. Piuttosto generico il D© Lubac, Histoire et esprit, Paris 
1950, 141, Ex6g&e cit., 418-119. 

12 Cfr. Stephanus s. v. 
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due contrapposte dinamiche (xgonoi) dell’umanitA. Valga un esempio. Nel De 
sacrificiis l’esegeta giudaico riferendosi all’ rjdovr] (istanza della perversione 
umana), coabitante assieme all’ aQerrj (istanza della conversio ad Deum), icas- 
ticamente descrive Tincesso della voluttA quasi di sfacciata sgualdrina che 
batte il marciapiede, 7idqvrjg xal yaiiaixvnr\g xov rgdnov xe&gv/upevij 13 . E’signifi- 
cativo il fatto che Ambrogio pur formato al linguaggio della scuola non renda 
Tespressione filoniana nogvrjg tqotzov con requivalente latino meretricio modo, 
come ci aspetteremmo da un dotto assuefatto alia retorica, ma con Tespres- 
sione meretricio motu, che del xgdnog sembra cogliere 1’accezione etimologica 
piu che quella retorica 14 . Del resto anche per Paolo il xgonog b fj&og 15 . Anche 
quando xgdnog e usato secondo il suo prevalente impiego letterario, forse non 
ha mai cessato di conservare l’originaria accezione etimologica, perch4 qui 
sotto Tinvolucro del significante sensibile i Greci pare abbiano sempre sentito 
la dinamica metafisica della res significata 16 : il xgdnog xov Adyov come espres- 
sionedel xgdnog xfjg diavoiag ; l’uno e l’altro epifanie di una dinamica meta¬ 
fisica. Non per nulla affermano i Padri che la dinamica metafisica dell’essere 
va guardata alia luce della fiecogia 17 ; e Proclo identifica, secondo questo 
approfondimento mentalistico della realtA, xgdnog xwg Aoycov e diavoia 18 . 

Ma secondo lo pseudo-Eraclito per definizione, hzovvpwg, il xgdnog b il 
passaggio mentale da una realtA significante ad una realtA significata ed in 
questo senso xgdnog b sinonimo di allegoria 19 : fabula, /uv&og, figmentum, xvnog, 
figura , pv&evpa, fktio, nAda pa, similitudo , pipripa, ecc. La figura retorica 
dovette prendere il nome di xgonog in quanto la dinamica semantica dell* 
espressione ne rifletteva un’altra metafisica, pvaxvxdb xgdnog ovpfioAixcbg 20 , in 
modo mistico simbolicamente, per un preminente interesse che Tesegesi 
antica ebbe per un’interpretazione etica fondata sulla metafisica e sulla 
fisica. Armonico nella sua coerenza interiore, eikgonog, Tio per6 nel dialogo 
esteriore ed interiore diventa noAvxgonog 21 , dalle diverse tournures semantiche 
e metafisiche: dai moltephci rapporti con le persone e con le cose, dai molte- 
phei atteggiamenti (eidrj, modi) rispetto al modello da imitare. 

Tale accezione del sostantivo xgdnog pare abbiano sentito i Padri nei 
termini composti: Clemente Alessandrino, ad esempio, nel sostantivo 
xgonoAoyia 22 ed Origene nel verbo xgonoAoyelv 23 . Sia l’uno che l’altro sembra 

13 Ed. M6asson, 80. Cfr. pure l’lndex verborum del Leisegang (II, 784). 

14 Cfr. De Cain et A. I, 4, 14. Nessun codice consultato dall’editore del CSEL porta la 
lectio facilior “modo”. 

13 Hebr. 13,5. 

16 Soprattutto per il mentalismo platonico. 

17 Cfr. Taccezione del termine “dialog^” come sinonimo di “theoria” in Epifanio, De 
mens, et pond. 126, PG 43/238 A. 

18 Cfr. A. J. Festugifcre, Modes de composition des Comm, de Proclus, Museum Helve- 
ticum 1963, 77—100. 

19 J. P6pin cit., 88 ss. 

20 lb., 86. 

21 lb., 108-109. 

22 Ed. pr. 36,1. 
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persino abbiano voluto negare la dignity del termine tqojzoq all© figure mitolo- 
giche. Cosi si spiega l’apparente contraddizionedeH’atteggiamento origeniano 
nel negare a Celso il diritto di servirsi della tropologia per spiegare i miti 
pagani, e neirattribuire ai soli credenti il diritto di interpretare il r qojioq 
biblico oome ricco di contenuti divino-umani. Origene di tale “incapacity 
giuridica” pagana a spiegare secondo l’interpretazione fisica e morale i miti 
d & la spiegazione. Jfoi non vogliamo usare dei nomi — egli dice — che implici- 
tamente rivelerebbero la nostra adesione di fed© a Zeus come al dio supremo, 
ad Apollo come alia divinity solare e ad Artemide come a quella lunar© . .. , 
poichd siamo cosi penetrati di riverenza verso il Dio supremo creator© e le 
cose stesse da Lui create, che ci sembrerebbe di beetemmiare an che se solo a 
parole dessimo autorevolezza a tali miti comittori sotto il pretesto di una 
espressione tropologica, TtQocpaaei TQonoXoyiaq (Cels. IV, 48). Tali figure mito- 
logiche, non contenendo dei rgonoi reali o comunque storicamente sussistiti, 
sono vuote di significato e quindi non suscettibili di queiresegesi tropologica 
che pud derivare soltanto da un contenuto semantico, riposto (vtax btixQvxpiv 
koyog 2 '*) ma alia base del rapporto tra significant© e significato. In tal senso 
Giustino aveva esortato ad essere rgoTiokoylag Ifmeigoi 2 * e gilt prima lo stesso 
Platone aveva identificato il giusto con il xara tqotwv o nqoq tq6tiov e 1’in- 
giusto con Vajio tqotiov. 

Ma quale il punto obiettivo di riferimento per l’azione virtuosa o viziosa, 
ciod di ogni rgonog come iftos'l La risposta teologica a tale question© filoso- 
fica venne data da alcuni Padri del IV secolo, che sembra abbiano considerato 
come punto obiettivo di riferimento l’Assoluto nella perfezione delle sue tie 
Persone, tqotzoi intemi alia natura divina e punti di riferimento per la mora¬ 
lity dell’atto umano 26 . Fra i tqotioi creati alcuni sono per sd indifferenti in 
quanto non finalizzati dallo spirito libero. L’essenza della morality comun¬ 
que, soprattutto per il platonismo cristiano, sta nel volgersi a Dio. E tale 
dinamica si svolge (xQinexcu) neirintemo della natura creata come tqotios 
etico-metafisico, o logico-estetico. Cosi pure il fatto eucologico pud essere 
considerato secondo Origene o come tqotioq etico-metafisico o come t Snog 
retorico-letterario 27 . 

In tal senso infatti mi sembra che i r vnoi vitali della preghiera 28 costituis- 
cano il nucleo deirerwdiJio moralis , intesa da Origene come dottrina di vita, 
secondo la norma “per quam mos vivendi honestus aptatur . . . ,>29 . Ma al di 
sopra di ogni altro senso genericamente allegorico Origene giustamehte pose 


23 Cfr. Eusebio HE VI, 19, 4—8. 

24 Gregorio di Naz., Orat. IV, 118, PG 35/657 BC. 

23 Dial. 57, 2. 

26 Cfr. Lampe s. v. 

27 Cfr. C. Riggi, Tipi di preci liturgiche e struttura eucologica nel tr. or. (( Sulla preghiera M , 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 1974, 370-278. 

28 lb., 377. 

29 In Cantic. prol., PG 13/73 C (Baehrens 75, 17). 
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il significato morale: la scienza morale a fondamento di quella physical 
ed inspectiva* 1 . 

Quando percid i Padri usano il termine xqonoXoyla , anohe in accezione 
generica di allegoria, possono non aver dimenticato il rapporto della figura 
retorica con il suo fondamento etico-metafisico. Valga come esempio la nota 
esegesi tipologica e nel tempo stesso etica di Gen. 2, 22. Per i Padri il fatto 
della creazione di Eva dalla costola di Adamo, (bxoddprjasv . . . rrjv nXsvgav . . . 
slg ywaZxa, b tipologia della creazione della Chiesa dal fianco squarciato del 
Crocifisso, ed b anche tropologia in senso strettamente etico quando propone 
ai singoli credenti il modello di mistica unione con Dio. In tal senso allegorico- 
tipologico ed etico-tropologico, Idla . . . iv xqonoXoyla 32 , intende Origene il 
passo profetico che preannunzia i patimenti del Cristo ed esorta alia soppor- 
tazione sofferente il cristiano ;i3 . 

Vero e perd che spesso avaysoftai ini rqonoXoyiav signifies soprattutto 
sollevarsi alia comprensione del senso storico-tipologioo 34 , che ha bisogno 
paxqoreqag xal fiadvreqag rfjs xara xqonoXoylav . . . eq/nsveiag^. Ma la decoqia 
xara povrp rqonoXoyiav anche in questo caso deve essere attuata nella visione 
piu ampia che lo spirito ha dettato agli scrittori biblici: nqog vovfteaiav rjpdjv, 
ad nostram admonitionem Tali i propositi esegetici del Nisseno nel Proemio al 
Commentario della Cantica. Sicch6 talora uno stesso testo profetico pu6 indi¬ 
care o l’aweramento storioo-tipologico o un’istanza etieo-tropologica. Perci6 
l’acqua di Siloe (Is. 8, 5—8) per Eusebio pud persino indicare opposte realty 
tipologiche o tropologiche: l’avvento della Sapienza incamata e la conse- 
guente catechesi cristiana, oppure la tirannide, prima assira poi Tom ana, e la 
pih vera tirannide di Mammona, il principe di questo secolo 37 . 

Tutta la Scrittura b un messaggio di santit4 che talora non affiora — dice 
il Nisseno - dalla semplice letters, e che quindi ha bisogno di una esegesi 
superiore, la cui fondamentale esigenza b Tinsegnamento morale, la tropo¬ 
logia in senso stretto 38 . Spiegare iuxta tropologiam , quindi, per Girolamo 
b interpretare iuxta moralem . . . 39 , secundum litteram intelligere, facientes in 
ethica qwaecumque praecepta sunt* 0 . 

L’accezione geronimiana mi pare ispirata a quella alessandrina e a sua 
volta ispiratrice di quella medievale. La collazione XIV di Cassiano, in- 


3° lb., PG 13/75 D - 76 A (Baehrens 78,12-13). 

31 lb., PG 13/76 A (Baehrens 78, 17). Cfr. K. Rahner, Le debut d’une doctr. des cinq sens 
spir. chez Or., Revue d’asc£tique et de mystique 1932, 113—145. 

33 C. Cels. II, 37. 

33 lb. II, 38. 

3* lb. IV, 44. 

» Eusebio, DE VI, 20. 

36 I Cor. 10,11. 

37 DE VII, 1. 

38 C. in Cantic. C. prol. (Langerbeck, 5 ss.). 

39 Ep. ad Hedibiam, q. 12 (Labourt, 162). 

«In Amos II, 4, 4-6 (CCh LXXVI, 261-262). 
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fatti, mette il medesimo discorso di Girolamo sulla bocca di un tal Nesteros, 
di cultura prevalentemente alessandrina 41 . Per la tradizione esegetica forse 
origeniana la tropologia seguita dall ’abate suddetto era univocamente ese- 
gesi morale 42 . 

In quest’orbita dell’esegesi alessandrina si innesta quella prevalentemente 
morale di Ambrogio e di Agostino, benchb i due Padri non adoperino 
la traslitterazione del termine greco, ma facciano uso della volgata tradu- 
zione moralis . 

Ambrogio, per es., chiama il discorso biblico del salmo CXVIII (I, 2) 
ethicus sermo , del genere suasorio, che corregge* i costumi ed esercita alia 
vitae militia ; anzi afferma che per comprendere il significato riposto della 
Scrittura, sola maestra di vita, bisogna prima essersi esercitato nella dis - 
ciplina vivendi dd Abele, poichb prima . . . sunt moralia, secundum mystica 
in illi8 vita, in his cognitio . Quest’ultima espressione sembra essere quasi 
l’aforisma pastorale dell’esegesi ambrosiana. Anche se egli non ha scritto 
un trattato specifico sulla tropologia, le sue opere costituiscono un veicolo 
all’accezione medievale di detto termine. 

Quanto ad Agostino, nel De doctrina Christiana egli contempera l’ambro- 
siana esegesi prevalentemente tropologica con quella ticoniana prevalente¬ 
mente tipologica, dandoci cosi la magna charta della cultura esegetica ante- 
riore e posteriore. 

Primaria preoccupazione di Agostino e riferire il senso spirituale delle 
Scritture ad sanctos mores* 3 , cogliere nella chiarezza della letterai praecepta 
vivendi , i mores vivendi 44 : ci6 che b espresso figurate deve anch’esso riferirsi 
ad mores bonos 45 . 

Ed ecco come l’esegesi tropologica di entrambi i Padri si attua negli 
exempla biblici da me scelti, per un rapido sondaggio. 

Per Tesegesi alessandrina le figure di Caino e di Abele furono considerate 
come r q6tcoi letterari, personificanti rispettivamente le istanze del male 
e del bene coesistenti nell’umana natura decaduta. La vicenda narrata 
dal Genesi b in particolare analizzata da Ambrogio nel De Cain et Abel e 
da Agostino nel XV libro del De CivitaXe Dei, Tra i passi riferentisi a Caino 
ed Abele in entrambi i Padri citerb quelli che mi sembrano piu sostanziali, 
in quanto istanze etico-metafisiche del xqonog umano. 

La comune interpretazione del no me Caino, adquisitio 46 , possessio 47 , 
introduce ad una comune esegesi piu che di genere storico-tipologico, di 
natura etico-tropologica : il maggiore dei fratelli rappresenta l’umanitb, pecca- 


41 Coll. XIV, 8 (Pichery, 189 ss.). 

42 Di tono stoico. 

43 De cat. rud. 26, 50. 

44 De doctr. chr. II, 9,14. 

45 C. Faustum XXII, 95. 

46 De Cain et A. 1,1, 3. 

42 De C. Dei XV, 17, 94. 
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trice, che riporta a s4 tutto ci6 che dovrebbe invece volgere (xqeneiv) a 
Dio; Abele al contrario rappresenta Tistanza del xaxa tqSjiov, ciofe della 
dinamica etico-metafisica verso il Creatore da parte della creatura che a Lui 
protende le mani con un gesto che risponde airanelito del cuore: “Non 
intendit Deus ad maims; sed in corde vidit” 48 ; “.'. . Abel, qui omnia referret 
ad Deum pia devotus mentis adtentione” 49 . 

Le due figure bibliche sempre piu sfumate nella loro realty storica assu- 
mono quindi il preciso significato di due concrete istanze morali, che corris- 
pondono a due atteggiamenti dello spirito. Cosi, tali figure esistono per Am* 
brogio ed Agostino in ciascuno di noi, e rappresentano il processo involutivo od 
evolutivo dell* umana sapienza 50 quale emerge tra le vicende del male e del 
bene. Anche nell’esegesi storico-tipologica delle medesime figure entrambi i 
Padri sottolineano il valore tropologico dei due personaggi inverantisi 
nella sinagoga o nella Chiesa, nel popolo giudaico o in quello cristiano, 
nella citty terrena o in quella celeste 51 . Sia nelle realizzazioni che si concretiz- 
zano nella storia deH’umanita, sia in quelle che si rivelano nel processo 
psicologico di ogni individuo, Caino precede il fratello nel tempo, in quanto 
l’uomo decaduto storicamente precede la redenzione, e la malizia quindi 
in ciascuno di noi precede l’innocenza. Abele, secondogenito, precede in¬ 
vece il fratello per la disciplina 'Vivendi 52 . I moti delTadolescenza infatti, 
congeniti airuomo decaduto, si placano infine in Abele piu giovane ma con- 
trassegnato dalle virtu della serena vecchiaia, venerabilis moribus 53 , owero 
della pienezza dei tempi attuata dalFAwento. 

Il profilo morale di ogni uomo emerge, per i Padri, soprattutto dalla 
virtu della religione, intesa come estetica teologica e liturgia cosmica che 
tutto rivolge a Dio. Vertice della religio b il sacrificio, sintesi di tutti i 
rt moi e r onoi eucologici, di tutti gli atteggiamenti dello spirito (r q6tioi), 
che al creato danno la voce di lode. 

Ma due sono gli atteggiamenti del sacrificio e di ogni rapporto morale. 
Per conseguenza i sacrifici di Caino e di Abele hanno invero un tratto comune 
esteriore che Ambrogio ed Agostino dicono ispirato a rettitudine, rede ?s 
in quanto conforme alia Legge; ma possono convergere soltanto per la 
materiality dell’atto umano e per una disciplina soltanto esteriore, legale. 
Di fatto nel loro significato profondo e piu vero i due sacrifici si contrap- 
pongono. Mentre quello di Caino b espressione d’insincerity e d’invidia, il 
sacrificio di Abele, modello eucologico dell’umanity in Cristo sacerdote 
e vittima, b segno supremo di autentica devozione e di ineffabile cariti 55 . 

48 In ep. Jo. ad Parthos V, 3, 8 (lectio difficilior). 

49 De Cain et A. 1,1, 3. 

so lb. I, 3,10. 

51 lb. I, 2, 5; De C. Dei XV, passim. 

52 De Cain et A. I, 3,11. 

S3Ib. 

54 De Cain et A. II, 6, 23; De C. Dei XV, 7, 68. 

ss Cfr. e. g. In ep. Jo. ad Parthos V, 3, 8. 
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Abele 6 il tipo deiruomo ad immagine, del Cristo e del cristiano; egli 
percio - dice Ambrogio - rifugge dairegoismo disgregatore, proteeo all* 
araore di Dio e del prossimo, al commune commodum, non suum 56 9 assumendo 
ratteggiamento delTuomo interiore che in s4 ordina a Dio tutte le creature. 
Chi invece come Caino prevarica dalla legge delTamore universale si pone 
al di 1& delTordine della vita, pur presumendo carnaliter 57 di osservare 
alia maniera giudaica la forma e la legality. 

Tanto per Ambrogio quanto per Agostino fondamentale discriminante 
etico-metafisica tra il buono e il mal costume 6 la division, lievitante il 
sacrificio di Abele e assent© da quello di Caino; in quanto il fratello buono 
seppe distinguere la scala dei valori alia luce del Verbo, e quello cattivo 
non seppe distinguere la dinamica esistenziale in maniera molteplice ordi- 
nata al Creator©; si tratta di due sacrifici contrapposti perch6 animati 
da due r qStwi antitetici, quello di Abele dalla dinamica ascensional© verso 
il Creator©, Taltro di Caino dalla dinamica discendente alia oommistione 
con Satana omicida fin dall’inizio 59 . 

Dividere vuol dire distinguere tra il bene e il male, tra cid che 6 il meglio 
e il meno buono; ma in tale concetto di divisio non 6 irapegnata sol tanto la 
mente, bensi tutto lo spirito, Tuomo. Quindi, secondo Tesegesi tropologica 
di Ambrogio e di Agostino, Abele e Caino sono rispettivamente figure di 
tutti gli atteggiamenti virtuosi o viziosi degli uomini, che procedono da 
quella attuata o mancata realizzazione del discemimento 60 . Ottemperando 
alia divisio si esce dalla confusio , Babilonia 61 . 

L'ammonimento, poi, rivolto a Caino, quiesce , qui interpretato dai due 
Padri con esegesi soprattutto tropologica 62 , significherebbe Tinvito a rece- 
dere dal male, a non ostinarsi nel pecoato e a confessare non soltanto la 
propria oolpa, ma la lode a Dio. Caino, invece, invidens fratri e non confitens 
Deo rimase servus peccati , anzi dux criminis 63 . 

Tropologica pure nei due Padri Tesegesi riguardante il tratto di Qen. 4, 9- 
10: „Ubi est Abel ...?... Quid fecisti?“. Questa interrogation©, infatti, 
rivolta da Dio al primo fratricida non sarebbe che un tqotioq retorioo equi¬ 
valent© ad un drastico monito pet una seria riflessione sul rq6noq etioo- 
metafisico integrantesi nel rgonog giuridico-teologico, un severo invito a 
meditare sui gravi effetti del peccato per Timmancabile intervento dell’ 
infallibile Remuneratore. 

Agostino nel sopra citato Contra Faustum , trattando la medesima tematica 

» Enarr. in ps. XXXV, 7. 

57 C. Faustum XII, 11. 

58 De Cain et A. II, 6, 21; De C. Dei XV, 7, 68. 

59 Per tale concetto comune nei Padri cfr. Metodio, Symp. VI, 1; Epifanio, Haer. 
LX VI, 69. 

60 Cfr. De C. Dei XV, 7, 68-69. 

61 Agostino, Enarr. in ps. LXIV, 2. 

« 2 De Cain et A. II, 7, 24; De C. Dei XV, 7, 69-70. 

De Cain et A. II, 7, 25; C. Faustum XII, 9. 
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esegetica, svolgerA ancora lo stesso am maestramento, interpretando Tinier- 
rogazione biblica fatta a Caino come il precetto rivolto a tutti gli uomini 
di meditare la legge di Dio ne] suo santo timore perohe possano custodire, 
net medesimo timore, interiormente ed esteriormente la sua legge. Anohe 
per Ambrogio Tinterrogazione rivolta da Dio a Caino dove fosse Abele 
e propria di Colui ohe b giudice dei colpevoli 64 . 

Per il platonismo dei Padri il movimento autocinetico delTatto umano 
non si svolge secondo una dinamica circolare interna alTatto stesso, in 
autonomia indipendente da Dio, ma secondo una dinamica a spirale, i eui 
due fuochi permangono sempre Tio e Dio: tale la natura metafisica ed etiea 
del tq6tzoq. Perci6 Ambrogio ed Agostino considerano la forma interrogativa 
di Qen, 4, 9-10 come, di fatto, indicativa di una realty sinergicamente eon- 
dizionata dal benigno richiamo di Dio e dal libero assenso umano e, nel ‘ 
piano della misericordia, esortativa alia meditazione dei severi castighi per 
poterli adeguatamente evitare. ' 

Ci6 non toglie per6 - dicono entrambi i Padri - che il peccato sia per 
se stesso anohe punizione. Per Ambrogio il vivere nel peccato costituisce 
la punizione di Caino, che fu remissus sine praescripto poenae 65 . Agostino 
similmente afferma che Dio voile Caino lasciato al suo comportamento 
fratrioida, relinqui camificem vitam, a punizione della sua stessa empieti 66 . 
Ma in che cosa consiste questa pena che scaturisce dalla stessa vita pecoami- 
nosa? Quali i vincoli che si trascina il peccatore, dopo esserseli costruiti 
con le sue mani 67 ? La risposta dei due Padri e concorde e, in ultima analisi, 
fondata sulla concezione sopra accennata delTatto umano come realti 
sinergicamente condizionata: Tuomo infatti che si autodetermina per un 
falso bene e non per Dio perde il suo connaturale punto di riferimento, 
trema per Tincertezza del futuro, ha paura che gli venga fatto quod ipse 
feceral fratri percib vive una vita che non b vita, miser tremens el timens 69 ; 
gemit el tremit 70 perch6 frustrato nelTobietto del suo anelito di vivere. Questo 
defioitario timore di Dio, trasformatosi in bestiale. paura, e per entrambi 
i Padri il segno di Caino. In tal senso - soggiunge Agostino - la vita che vive 
il peccatore si svolge nella terra di Naid 71 , dob nella terra della commozione 
camale. 

Il milieu platonico-africano di Agostino e quello piu direttamente cristiano- 
alessandrino di Ambrogio non si contrapponevano quanto all’esegesi 
storico-salvifica ed etico-tropologica; ch6 anzi entrambi costituirono un 
comune sottofondo culturale. Considero Milano e Cassiciaco come pxmti 

64 C. Faustum XII, 10; De Cain et A. II, 9, 27 ss. 

« De Par. 14, 71. 

« C. litt. Pet. II, 80,191. 

67 Ambrogio, Enarr. in ps. XXXV, 8. 

68 Op. imp. c. Jul. VI, 23. 

69 Ambrogio, Enarr. in ps. XXV, 7. 

70 C. Faustum XII, 12. 

7 iIb.XII, 13. 
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di convergenza dei due grandi geni occidentali 72 . Poich6 Agoetino, il grande 
discepolo di Ambrogio, non dovette - secondo il Bardy — aspettare il 396 
(terminus post quern dell’ incontro con Ticonio) per apprendere la metodolo- 
gia esegetica secondo cui il corpus testuale biblico e lettera ambivalente 
per signiflcare il corpus mistico, storico e antropologico: soprattutto egli 
dovette vivere giA prima la „regula de Domini corpore bipertito 44 , corpo 
ricapitolato in Cristo, ma suscettibile ancora di partecipare „de diabolo 
et eius corpore 44 73 . 

Da tale matrice esegetica comune ai due Padri l’ambrosiano De Cain 
et Abel e l’agostiniano De Civitate Dei assunsero la concezione di Caino e 
di Abele come di un popolo bipartito: „parricidialis 44 l’uno, „adhaerens 
Deo 44 Taltro 74 ,e soprattutto quindididue istanze „compugnantes invicem.. . 75 , 
mysterium duorum populorum 44 76 . 

Si tratta infatti in entrambe le esegesi di un pun to di vista piu antropo¬ 
logico che storico, poiche i due exempla , deterrente dal vizio l’uno e protret- 
tico alia virtu Faltro, contengono piu che la tematica catechetico-biblica 
<4 de promissis” e 44 de temporibus”, quella 4< de Domini ,, e 44 de diaboli corpo¬ 
ra” 77 . Dice infatti Ambrogio: “Ex quodam fonte utrumque demanat” 78 . 
E nel medesimo contesto spiega Agostino: 44 In uno quippe homine caro 
concupiscit adversus spiritum et spiritus adversus camem” (Gal. 5, 17) 79 . 

Gik da tempo i due fratelli dovettero essere interpretati come tqotioi, 
rjthj, contrapposti come exempla fugienda et sequenda dalla stessa verita 
rivelata, e da essa desunti per venir trasferiti nella comune fondamentale 
cristiana didacM. 

Perentrambi iPadri infatti qui la lettera biblica 44 camis usui non quadrat” 80 , 
ma va compresa alia luce della “plenitudo temporis” sicch6 r“institutio 
vincat naturam” 81 , e ciob in modo che il rgonog del linguaggio catechetico 
si modelli non su quello fisico contingente, ma su quello del Verbo incamato, 
dalF A. T. tipologicamente e tropologicamente preannunziato. In questo 
senso la primogenitura fisica non b per se santitk, “Cain primogenitus, sed 
non sanctus” 82 , ma non b neanche per se peccato; poich6 sia Caino che 
Abele sono tqotioi del “Domini corpus bipertitum” la cui dinamica etico- 
metafisica quaggiu b ambivalente, deontologicamente protesa a di venire 


72 Cfr. J. R. Palanque, S. Ambr. et l’empire romain, Paris 1933. 

73 Liber reg. Tyconii (Burkitt, 1—85). Cfr. Tintroduzione generale del Bardy al De C. Dei, 
BA 33, 62-65. 

7/ * De Cain et A. I, 2, 5. 

7 5 lb. 1,1,4. 

70 lb. I, 1,5. Simmetrico andamento discorsivo in De C. Dei XV, 1, 58. 

77 Liber reg. cit. 

78 De Cain et A. I, 1, 4. 

™ De C. Dei XV, 5, 65. 

De Cain et A. I, 10, 47. 

8 * lb. II, 1,3. 

82 lb. II, 2, 7. 
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il “Domini corpus”, ma purtroppo, di fatto, suscettibile di divenire il 
“diaboli corpus”. 

Perci6 appunto Ytf&og fa considerato dai Padri come la discriminante 
metafisica deW Ecclesia bipertita ; e l’esegesi biblioa corrispettiva, rioostituendo 
o interpretando, allegorizzando od anagogizzando i testi, non perse mai 
di vista il valore preminente del messaggio etico. 

Vero b, quindi, che passando attraverso la sofistica e la retorica il termine 
r qonoXoyla giunse a significare anche allegoria, anagogia, ecc., ma altret- 
tanto vero b che esegesi tropologica nei biblici commentari, omilie, scoli rimase 
sempre a significare, almeno indirettamente, aderenza all’accezione pri- 
mitiva di interpretazione morale; nb b azzardato ritenere che del termine 
composito r qonoXoyla i Padri abbiano sempre sentito viva Taccezione della ' 
componente di significato etico tq6jioq. 

Non per nulla il Medio Evo ricevette in credits dalla Patristica tale 
accezione specifica di esegesi morale, di dottrina cui l’uomo ad immagine 
deve modellare la sua attivit&: 

Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendae anagogia 83 . 

83 Versi attribuiti al domenicano Agostino di Dacia. 


. 14 Stadia Patriatica vol. XV 
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The Metaphrase on Ecclesiastes of Gregory Thaumatnrgns 


K. W. Noaxes, Oxford 


The aim of this paper is to contest and correct the description given in 
the Patrologies of Gregory Thaumaturgus’ Metaphrase on Ecclesiastes 1 . 
Altaner describes it as “a short paraphrase”, Quasten as “nothing more than 
a paraphrase of the Septuagint text”, Cross as “hardly more than a para¬ 
phrase of the Septuagintal text”. 

The work is, however, no mere paraphrase; Gregory understands Ecclesias¬ 
tes as a prophetic work addressed to the whole Church of God (1.1). Pode- 
chard in his commentary on Ecclesiastes 2 rightly notes that Gregory gives 
“une explication toute morale. Salomon y re$oit le titre de prophete, et 
on nous apprend qu’ il s’est propose dans ce livre de nous convaincre de la 
vanit4 des choses cremes, et delever notre ame k la contemplation des choses 
celestes. Les textes qui cadrent mal avec ce dessein re?oivent un correctif; 
on les pr^sente soit comme exprimant une mani&re de voir ancienne que 
l’auteur abandonnde par la suite, soit encore comme reproduisant les 
opinions des insens^s” (p. 26). 

The ambiguities and the scepticism of the original are eliminated in Gre¬ 
gory’s version. Solomon is portrayed as a man who has experimented with 
the various pleasures of the world but who has now awoken and recovered 
his sight because the real good which is set before men has showed itself 
to him - namely, the knowledge of wisdom and the possession of fortitude 
(oh. 2). Once he had thought that the chief good consisted in eating and drink¬ 
ing but learned that the man who gives himself to these pursuits can never 
find the real good (8. 15--17). The assertion that both the righteous and fools 
come to the same end receives the codicil, “But now I know that these are 
the reflections of fools and errors and deceits” (9. 1-3). Men of vanity 
encourage others to enjoy the material goods of the present for there are 
no other goods, they say (9. 4-10). The advice to young men to enjoy 
themselves while they may is put into the mouth of a pleasure lover (11.9), 
and is controverted by Solomon in the next verse. 

By such devices and by a very free recasting of the text Gregory transforms 

1 PG 10 cols. 987—1018. Numbering of the sections of the Metaphrase follows that of the 
Latin translation in Migne, in which the verses of the Metaphrase are numbered according to 
the verses of Ecclesiastes to which they relate. 

2 Etudes bibliques, Paris 1912. 
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Ecclesiastes. It becomes a moralising tract, an exhortation to follow wis¬ 
dom and not folly. Thus, Gregory cannot accept that wisdom can have 
anything to do with rejoicing in earthly possessions, and Ecclesiastes 2. 9, 
“Sol was great and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem; 
also my wisdom stood with me” becomes “And thus it happened that the 
interests of wisdom declined with me, while the claims of evil desire increased”. 
Also he cannot accept that the wise man and the fool come to the same end; 
thus Ecclesiastes 2. 16 which expresses this view is controverted by Gregory 
who writes, “Moreover there is nothing in common to the wise man and the 
fool, neither as regards the memory of man, nor as regards the recompense 
of God” and “the wise man is never partaker of the same end with the foolish”. 

In Gregory’s transformation of Ecclesiastes the good life is contrasted 
with its opposite. From this Metaphrase we can supplement the account 
of ascetic theology learned from Origen given in the Panegyric (chs. IX- 
XII) 3 . By word and action Origen attempted to lead his pupils to become 
lovers of virtue, righteous, prudent, temperate, courageous, patient and pious. 
He strove to bring them to a state of calm and equilibrium, in which the im¬ 
pulses of the soul are under control. “He wanted to make us free from sorrow, 
impassible in the face of every ill, disciplined, balanced, god like and bles¬ 
sed” (Panegyric IX. 116). From concern with the affairs of the world, Ori¬ 
gen’s disciples were drawn to the nobler vocation of self knowledge. 

In his Metaphrase Gregory makes it plain that man can choose virtue 
or wickedness; “he who chooses virtue is like one who sees all things plainly, 
and looks upward and who holds his ways in the time of clearest light, but 
he, on the other hand, who has involved himself in wickedness is like a man 
who wanders helplessly about on a moonless night, as one who is blind and 
deprived of the sight of things by his darkness” (2. 14). The man who chooses 
evil is unstable; he who neglects the real good, namely knowledge of wisdom 
and possession of fortitude, “and is inflamed with passion for other things, 
chooses evil instead of good and goes after what is bad instead of what is 
excellent, and after trouble instead of peace” (2. 19); his life is one of constant 
agitation, “he is distracted by every disturbance, and is burdened with con¬ 
tinual anxieties night and day, with oppressive labours of body as well as 
with ceaseless cares of mind - his heart moving in constant agitation by 
reason of the strange and senseless affairs that occupy him” (2. 19). Such 
a man is distracted by objects which appeal to the senses, such as wealth and 
honour (6. 2); “the sight of curious eyes deranges many, inflaming their mind 
and drawing them on to vain pursuits by the empty desire of show” (6.9) 4 . 


3 Origen’s teaching on the moral and ascetic life as reported by Gregory in the Panegyric 
is well summarised by H. Crouzel on pp. 59 ff. of his Sources Chr6tiennes edition of the 
Panegyric (Paris, 1969). 

* With these descriptions of wrongly directed life cf. Pan. VI. 76—77: many are wilfully 
blind to what is truly good and turn to illusory goods such as riches, renown, public aoclaim 
and bodily well-being. 

14* 
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The foolish man’s life is directed by irrational impulses (6q/acuq dMyoig) 
(5. 16; cf. 2. 18) 5 . It is interesting to note that these impulses and their 
control had been an important subject in Origen’s ascetic instruction; 
Gregory writes in the Panegyric IX. 118 that Origen steered our impulses 
making us contemplate and observe the impulses and passions of our souls. 
The virtues reduce the impulses of the soul to a state of calm and equilibrium 
(IX. 115)6. 

The wise man presents a great contrast to the fool. The fool is proved above 
all things by his finding no satisfaction in any lust (hufru/uag), but the dis¬ 
creet man is not held captive by these passions (na&eow) (6. 7f.). The wise 
man’s conduct is rightly based, since he knows that “the life of man has its 
excellence not in the acquisition of perishable riches but in wisdom” (7. 13), 
whereas the life of the fool is earthbound, since he is “in servitude to what is 
transient and undesirous of considering anything heavenly with the noble 
eye of the soul” (1. 3). The wise man directs his life towards God; “for men 
who lie on earth there is but one salvation, that their souls acknowledge and 
wing their way to Him by whom they have been made” (12. 7) and “it is the 
greatest of all good to take hold of God and by abiding in Him to sin in 
nothing” (7. 19). This flight of men’s souls to God and their abiding in Him 
as the end of life recalls the words of the Panegyric “And the end of all I 
consider to be nothing but this; by the pure mind make yourself like to God, 
that you may draw near to Him, and abide in Him” (XII. 149). 

The Origenist ideal of equilibrium is the mark of the wise man. Freed from 
disorderly impulses and passions, the good man lives an ordered, stable life; 
his reasoning is straight (6q&co XoyianG), 2. 11), his heart is well balanced 
(edora&ovoT] xaQ&iq., 5. 1; the ideal of evorafoia is prominent in the Panegyric, 
see IX. 115 and 116; XII. 148). What is moderate (/ mtqiov) ought to approve 
itself to the mind, not what is swollen and inflated (/Lterecogi^dfievov xal rervqxo- 
phov) (7. 9). The wise man measures out his life by good deeds (5. 19). 

In the Panegyric Origen is described by Gregory as friend and advocate of 
the virtues (XII. 147) and considerable attention is paid to the master’s 
teaching about the acquisition of virtues. In Gregory’s description of the 
good life in the Metaphrase a number of these virtues recur. In view of the 
subject matter of Ecclesiastes it is not surprising that wisdom, mentioned 
only cursorily amongst the virtues in the Panegyric (XII. 148), receives 
frequent mention; knowledge of wisdom and possession of fortitude consti¬ 
tute man’s real good (2. 19). Wisdom is a gift from God (2. 22); Solomon re- 

5 5. 16 xaxavaXcoaag xdv iavrov fttov avfmavxa , ev xe hudvfjiiaig dpomwxdxaig, xal $v 6g/juug 
cMyoig , hi de Xxmaiq xal aQQQxrdaig. 

2.18 r Qg yog aweXovxi (pavai, navxa fioi hmr}Qwg ixfiefidx^tjxai dgjufjg dAoyfoxov yevdpeva 
noirjfiara. 

6 IX. 118 diexvPeQvaxo nag fjjLUuv rag ogfidg , avxfj xfj xdtv dgfiwv xal nafrwv xwv vrjg 

ftecogiq. xal xavavorjctei. 

IX. 115 ... rag ftetag dgerag rag Tiegi rfthg, i$ dtv ij drdgaxog xai s^ara&ifg xwt Sq/juuv xfjg 
yn>XVS xaxaaxaaig yivexat. 
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ceived this divine gift and then lost it (7. 24ff.). The good man is temperate 
(adxpQoVy 6 . 8 , cf. Pan. IX. 122 ; IX. 124; XI. 143), and is characterised by 
fortitude (dtripeta, 2 . 19; 5. 9 2 , cf. Pan. IX. 122 ; XI. 144), prudence and right¬ 
eousness (<pQ6vr}Oig, dixaioavvt 7 , 9. 11 , cf. Pan. IX. 122). 

It is hoped that sufficient illustration has been given of the character 
of the Metaphrase to Bhow that it is more than a mere paraphrase. The 
Preacher has become the mouthpiece of Origenist teaching on what is 
man’s real good and how it can be attained. 

Gregory was not the first Christian interpreter of Ecclesiastes, having 
been preceded by Hippolytus whose work is mentioned by Jerome (de viris 
illustribus 61). However, only a small fragment of this work survives (GCS 2 
(1897) p. 179) and so Gregory takes first place in a distinguished line of 
Christian interpreters of Ecclesiastes 7 . 


7 It is noteworthy that Jerome thought it useful to cite a small passage from Gregory’s 
Metaphrase in his commentary on Ecclesiastes (iv, 198—207, Corpus Christianorum 72 p. 
289, quoting Metaphrase 4. 14ff.) 
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Some Influences of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
on the Gospel Text of Hilary of Poitiers 


J. van Amersfoort, D© Bilt 


The Gospel text of Hilary of Poitiers has been studied several times. 
In 1906 there appeared the study of Bonnassieux, who investigated espe¬ 
cially the use of the Synoptic Gospels by the Gallic bishop 1 . After having 
compared the Gospel quotations with the manuscript tradition of the Veins 
Latina , he concludes that the Gospel text of Hilary is of the Irish type, 
of which the Usserianus is the most important representative. This opinion 
has never been refuted, and is, in my opinion, also right, although some 
modifications are required. A. Feder has criticized Bonnassieux inhis“Stu- 
dien zu Hilarius von Poitiers”, because he has not reckoned sufficiently 
with the possibility that Hilary used a different Bible text in his different 
works, in his Commentary on Matthew another than the one that after his 
exile he used in his Commentary on the Psalms 2 . Feder has also remarked 
that Hilary sometimes assimilated the Latin Gospel text to the original 
Greek text of the New Testament. 

In this communication it is my purpose to show that another source 
may have influenced the Gospel text of Hilary, namely the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. This Gospel harmony, which was originally written in Syriac 3 , 
has only been preserved in different translations, e. g. the Arabic, the Persian 
and the Latin versions. In addition, the Commentary of Ephrem exists, 
of which only the Armenian version is complete 4 . The most important manu¬ 
script of the Latin version is the Codex Fuldensis of Victor of Capua 5 . 
As this Gospel harmony was very popular in the Western part of the Church, 

1 F. J. Bonnassieux, Les 6vangiles synoptiques de St. Hilaire de Poitiers, Lyon 1906. 

2 A. Feder, Studien zu Hilarius von Poitiers III, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. Klasse 169, 1913, 113—115. 

3 The question, whether the Diatessaron was originally wTitten in Greek or in Syriac, is 
treated by C. Peters in Das Diatessaron Tatians, Rome 1939, 195—213. 

4 The quotations are borrowed from the following editions of the Eastern versions of the 
Diatessaron: A.-S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien, Beyrouth 1935 (Arabic); G. Messina, 
Diatessaron Persiano, Biblica et Orientalia 14, Rome 1951 (Persian); as to the Commentary 
of Ephrem, see Louis Leloir, Saint Ephrem Commentaire de l’Evangile Concordant, version 
arm6nienne, C S C 0 137; 145, Leuven 1953—54; idem, Saint Ephrem Commentaire de l’Evan- 
gile Concordant, texte syriac (Manuscrit Chester Beatty 709), Chester Beatty Monographs 8, 
Dublin 1963. 

5 E. Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Novum Testamentum latine interprete Hieronymo ex 
manuscripto Victoris Capuani, Marburg 1868. 
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it has been translated into several vernaculars e. g. into Italian, English 
and Dutch 6 . Now, it is a remarkable fact, that the text of these trans¬ 
lations deviates in some respects from the Latin Fuldensis. Different ex¬ 
planations of these deviations are possible. Bonifatius Fischer is of the opin¬ 
ion that the text of the Veins Latina, which has influenced the Western 
translations, is the source of the deviating readings 7 . And, in fact, it is very 
remarkable that we often find the same variant readings in the Veins 
Latina manuscripts, as well as in the translations in the vernaculars. But 
it is also possible, and even very probable that Victor, while translating 
the Diatessaron into Latin, eliminated the variant readings, which he found 
in his text, because they were not in accordance with the Vulgate. The trans¬ 
lations in the vernaculars, however, have preserved these readings, because 
the ‘Grundlage’ of these Diatessarons is not the Codex Fuldensis, but 
another Latin Codex, the text of which has been less influenced by the 
Vulgate 8 . So G. Quispel is of the opinion that the ‘Grundlage’ of the Dutch 
Diatessaron was a Latin Codex, which Liudger had taken* along with 
him from Italy 9 . The last explanation seems to me more acceptable than 
the first. For in several cases the same variant is to be found in the Eastern 
as well as in the Western tradition of the Diatessaron. In this case it is 
plausible to assume that this reading belongs to the original Diatessaron, 
and is not a corruption by the Veins Latina. 

Now, some examples will show how the Diatessaron influenced the 
Veins Latina text, from which Hilary quoted. 

In the Commentary on the Psalms (122, 5; p. 582, 24), Luke 9: 62 has 
been quoted in this way: “nemo retro respiciens et arairum tenens aptus 
est regno caelorum” 10 . This quotation has the variant regno caelorvm 

6 The editions of the Western versions of the Diatessaron are: V. Todesco, A. Vaccari, 
M. Vattasso, II Diatessaron in Volgare Italiano, Studi e Testi 81, Citt& del Vaticano 1938; 
M. Goates, The Pepysian Gospel Harmony, Early English Text Society, Original Series 157, 
London 1922; D. Plooy, A. Phillips and A. H. A. Bakker, The Li&ge Diatessaron, Verhan- 
delingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, afdeling Letterkunde, nieuwe 
reeks 31, Amsterdam 1929—1970; J. Bergsma, De levens van Jezus in het Middelnederlands, 
Bibliotheek van Middelnederlandse Letterkunde 54, Leiden 1895 (the Stuttgart manu¬ 
script) ; C. C. de Bruin, Diatessaron Haarense, Corpus Sacrae Scripturae Neerlandicae Medii 
Aevi, series minor, tom. 1, vol. 2, Leiden 1970; idem, Diatessaron Cantabrigiense, series idem, 
1/3, Leiden 1970; C. Gerhardt, Diatessaron Theodiscum, series idem, 1/4, Leiden 1970. 

7 B. Fischer, Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache, in K. Aland, Die alten Uber- 
setzungen des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenvaterzitate und Lektionare, Berlin 1972, 
1—92. In his opinion the Codex Fuldensis is the ‘Grundlage’ of all the Western Diatessarons 
(see p. 47, and Bibelausgaben des fruhen Mittelalters, in Settimane di Studio del Centro 
Italiano di studi sulF alto medioevo X, Spoleto 1963). 

8 Influence of the Diatessaron on the Vetus Latina has been supposed by H. J. Vogels 
and D. Plooy; H. J. Vogels, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Diatessaron im Abendland, Neu- 
testamentliche Abhandlungen XII, 2, Munster 1926; D. Plooy, A primitive text of the Dia¬ 
tessaron, Leiden 1923. 

9 See G. Quispel, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas, Leiden 1975, 26-68. 

10 A. Zingerle, Hilarius, Tractatus super Psalmos (C S E L 22), Vienna 1891. 
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instead of regno dei , the reading of the Veins Latina manuscripts. We also 
find the same reading in the Lifege manuscript of the Middle Dutch version: 
“die en es nit wert hemelrijks 99 (Plooy, p. 112, 3). Hilary, however, is not 
the only one who has this variant; for this reading is attested by other Latin 
authors, e. g. Ambrose, Augustine, the translation of Origen by Rufinus 
and the Latin translation of Irenaeus 11 . Because we find this variant only 
in one Western version of the Diatessaron, the possibility is not to be ex¬ 
cluded that the Dutch Diatessaron has been influenced by the Veins Latina . 

In the same commentary (51, 5; p. 100, 11) there is an allusion to John 
8 : 56 : “ vel rnrsnm cnm Abraham diem domini desideravit”. Here deside- 
ravit deviates from the Veins Latina , where exultavit or laetabaiur is the 
direct translation of the Greek fjyaXXidaaro. The fact that other Latin authors 
have this or a cognate variant in a literal quotation proves that it is not 
an inexact reflexion of the Gospel text which caused this variant 12 . One 
can indicate an obvious parallel in the Armenian version of the Commentary 
of Ephrem <Leloir, p. 135, 16: “desideravit”), while the Syriac version of 
this work confirms this reading. The Arabic Diatessaron here reads “de- 
sirait ardemment” (Marmardji, p. 343), and the Persian “fu ansioso” 
(Messina, p. 181, 5). In the West this variant is attested in all the manu¬ 
scripts of the Dutch Diatessaron, which, deviating from the Codex Fuldensis, 
have the rendering “begerde” 13 . It is very probable that for Hilary the source 
of this allusion is a Veins Latina text, which has been influenced by the Dia¬ 
tessaron tradition. This Latin text, which has not been preserved in any 
manuscript, appears to be known to many Latin authors. 

In the Commentary on Matthew (9, 4; PL 9, 963 B) we find an allusion 
to Luke 5 : 36 : “pannnm rndem vestimento veteri non adsni”, The variant 
reading pannnm rndem is remarkable, as the Veins Latina manuscripts 
have at this place commissnram a vestimento novo, and in the parallel text 
Matthew 9 : 16 commissnram panni rudis 14 . A quotation in the work of 
Filastrius of Brescia (CSEL 38, 23) proves that this reading belongs to 
the Vet us Latina : “nemo pannnm rndem mittet in vestimentum veins ”. 

11 Ambrose, In Lucam 8,43 (CC14, 312); Augustine, Contra Faustum 22, 41 (CSEL 25, 
634); Origen, In Jesu Nave 16,1 (GCS 30, 395); Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I 8,3 (Harvey I, 71). 

I am grateful to the Vetus Latina Institute in Beuron, which permitted me to look into the 
files. 

12 We find the Bame variant in a quotation in the translation of Origen by Rufinus, In 
Genesim Horn. 10,1 (GCS 29, 93): “ Abraham pater vester des id eravit”. Quotations with 
the cognate readings cupivit and concupivit are found in the works of Augustine, e.g. Contra 
Faustum 33,5 (C S E L 25,790) and Cassiodorus, e. g. Exp. Psalmorum 118,82 (C C 98,1093): 

“Abraham concupivit videre diem meum .” 

13 Li&ge manuscript: Abraham u vader begerde minen dach to sine (Plooy, 511, 4); cf. 
Stuttgart manuscript (Bergsma, 182) and Haaren manuscript (De Bruin, 79). 

14 ad Luke 5 : 36 : aur bff 2 1 q e; ad Matthew 9 : 16: a aur c ff 1 g l h 1 q k. See A. Jfilicher, . 
W. Matzkow, K. Aland, Itala, das Neue Testament in altlateinischer tlberlieferung, I 
(Matthaus), Berlin 2 1972; III (Lucas), Berlin 1954. Only the minuscule 157 has the same 
reading: xatvov ejtifiArjpa. 
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In the Capitula of the Commentary on Matthew we find the same allusion: 
“rfe assuto panno rudi” (PL 9, 915 D). This is an important fact, because 
it is often precisely in the Capitula of a work that original readings have 
been preserved, as is the case in the Capitula of the Codex Fuldensis 15 . 
The origin of this variant is probably the Diatessaron again, for in the We¬ 
stern as well as in the Eastern branch this variant is attested. The Persian 
version has only a small deviation here : “pezze nuove” (Messina, 53, 30), 
which reading has also penetrated into the Syriac version of the Gospels. 
In the Western branch the Tuscan Diatessaron has the reading “panno 
nuovo” (Vaccari, 240, 21), the Lifege manuscript of the Dutch Diatessaron 
“niwe scroeden” (Plooy, 125, 5), the manuscripts of Stuttgart and Haaren 
both “niewe grouve scroeden” 16 . Probably the ‘Grundlage’ of these Western 
Diatessarons was a Latin Diatessaron with the reading pannus norms. 
This reading penetrated into the text of the Veins Latina, from which the 
Latin authors took the quotation pannus norms, or in some cases pannus 
rudis. The last reading is an assimilation to the Greek text. 

In the Commentary on the Psalms (125, 7; p. 610, 3) John 14 : 16 is 
quoted as a word of the Lord in this way : “ mittet vobis et alium consola - 
torem”. All manuscripts have here according to the Greek text dabit instead 
of mittet. Now, in the parallel texts John 15 : 26 and John 16 : 17 the verb 
mittere is used too. Therefore, it may be that Hilary, quoting from memory 
and remembering these texts, altered this word. But this is not very pro¬ 
bable, because several Latin authors quote this word in the same deviating 
form, e. g. Augustine 17 . The same form is to be found in the Diatessaron too, 
where the Arabic version reads : “et il vous transmettra” (Marmardji, 435) 
and the Persian harmony: “e mandero a voi un altro spirito” (Messina 321, 
22). It is remarkable that the Persian version says that Jesus and not the 
Father sends the Spirit. The same is the case in the Armenian version of 
the Commentary of Ephrem (Leloir, 197, 27) and in the Syriac Liber Ora - 
duum iS ; but, in the Western branch of the Diatessaron, only the first var¬ 
iant is attested, as in the Venetian version: “ello ve mandari Spirito Sancto” 

15 See Vogels, Beitrage, 10—15. He discovered Old Latin and Diatessaron readings in the 
Capitula of the Codex Fuldensis, which are lacking in the text of this codex. 

16 Bergsma, 70; De Bruin, 29, 3. 

17 Augustine, Contra Epist. Fund. 6 (CSEL 25, 199): et atium paradetum mitt am vobis. 
We also find this reading in the liturgical tradition, Liber Responsalis 797 (P L 78, 781 C): et 
alium paradetum mittet vobis. 

18 Liber Graduum 3,11; Kmosko (P S 3), 69. We find the second variant especially in the 
polemics against the heretics, e.g. the Manichees. See the above quotation in Contra Epist u- 
lam Fundamenti of Augustine and Ps.-Hegemonius, Acta Archelai 31, 9(GCS 16, 44): 
vado ad patrem meum et mitto vobis paradetum . The combination of the verb vado with 
mitto , which we also find in Adamantius, De recta fide 1, 26 and in Jerome, Ep. 120, 9, is 
remarkable. Quispel is of the opinion that this reading has a Manichean origin; see his Mani 
et la tradition 6vang61ique des jud6o-chr6tiens, in Jud6o Christianisme, recherches hisotri- 
ques et th^ologiques offertes en hommage au Cardinal Jean Danielou (extraits des Recher¬ 
ches de Science Religieuse 60, 1972, 1-320), Paris 1972, 143-150. 
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(Vaccari, 137, 32). The quotations of the Latin authors also have only the 
first variant in the most cases. 

Hilary also has quotations which deviate from the Greek text and only 
the majority of the Veins Laiina manuscripts. When we find this variant 
in the Diatessaron and in only one or two Veins Latina manuscripts, we may 
assume, that here the Veins Latina text also has been influenced by the 
Diatessaron. I shall give an example to illustrate this. In the Commentary 
on the Psalms (14, 4; p. 86, 16), the prophetess Anna was said to have 
served God day and night (die ac node ; Luke 2 : 37). In the Veins Laiina 
only the Usserianus has this order, while the other manuscripts, according 
to the Greek text* have the inverse order node ac die . This variant we find 
in almost the whole Diatessaron tradition and in the Syriac Gospel transla¬ 
tions 19 . In the West the Old SaxoA epic the Heliand , which depends mostly 
on the Diatessaron, also has this reading (vitte 515: “dages endi nahtes”) 29 . 

A remarkable variant is found in the Tradaius de Mysteriis (2, 6; Brisson, 
150), where Matthew 10 : 34 is quoted: “non veni pacem mittere, sed divi - 
sionem” . In the Veins Laiina there is the reading gladinm instead of divi- 
sionem . Bonnassieux was of the opinion that the context has caused the 
change from gladins into divisio , and Feder saw in this reading a harmo¬ 
nisation of Matthew 10 : 34 and Luke 12 : 51 by Hilary himself. 21 It is, 
however an open question, whether this harmonisation is the work of Hil¬ 
ary, because exactly the same harmonisation is attested by the Arabic 
harmony, where we read: “je ne suis pas venu pour jeter la paix, mais 
pour jeter la dissension” (Marmardji, 125), and by the SyrusCuretonianus 22 . 
The text of the Persian Diatessaron shows a very clear harmonisation 
of Matthew and Luke: “non venni per questo, ma per mettere discordia e 
guerra” (Messina, 209, 2). Although this variant is not attested in one 
of the Western Diatessarons, it still cannot be excluded that this harmoni¬ 
sation is not a slip of the pen of Hilary, but an original reading of Tatian. 

From these examples, we perceive how a work, which has its origin in 
the East, has influenced the Gospel text of the West. This becomes more 
apparent,when we look at the last example, a variant of which we find no 
parallel in the Diatessaron, but of which the origin must yet be sought in 


19 The following versions of the Diatessaron have this word order: Persian: i giorni e le 
notti sue (Messina, 23,12—13); Dutch (Stuttgart): dach ende nacht (Bergsma,20); Venetian: 
die e note (30,2); Tuscan: di e notte (212, 15—16); Latin; die ac nocte(Sangallensis; ed. 
Sievers, 27, 7). 

20 0. Behagel, Heliand und Genesis, Altdeutsche Textbibliothek 4, Tubingen 7 1958, 21. 
The relation of the Heliand to the Diatessaron has been studied by J. F. Weringhq, 
Heliand and Diatessaron, Studia Germanica 5, Assen 1965. 

21 Bonnassieux, Op. cit., 37. The quotation in the Commentary on the Psalms 59, 6 is 
preceded by the words: “divisa ergo Samaria est vel iudicio , vel fide secundum illud Feder, 
Op. cit., 130. 

22 Syr°: I have not come to lay tranquillity in the earth, but division of minds and a 
sword (translation of F. C. Burkitt). 
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the Eastern part of the early Church. In the Commentary on the Psalms 
(118 heth 18; p. 433, 20), the beginning of Matthew 5 : 45 is quoted in 
a very remarkable form: “ estote boni , sicut pater vester, qui est in cadis ”, 
instead of the Veins Latina reading: “ut sitis fili patris vestri , qui in caelis 
esV\ In Cortira Adirmntum of Augustine we find a similar reading: “estote 
benigni” 23 . In the East Epiphanius has exactly the same reading as Hilary, 
when he wrote: ytveo&e aya&ol 2 *. This text has been quoted in a similar 
way in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies : “ylvscr&e aya&oi xal olxTigpoveg” 
and by Justin: “ylveo&e xQ^cnol xal olxrtiqpoveg ” 25 . The only difference 
here is the addition obcrlq/ioveg, whioh can be explained, if we assume the 
influence of Luke 6 : 36. From all these quotations, it appears that the read¬ 
ing ylveo&e aycr&ol (estote boni), which is not attested by the Gospel text, 
has been handed down to us in the early Christian literature as a word 
of Jesus, so that we may probably suppose here an extracanonical tradition. 
It is a remarkable fact that this tradition has not been confined to the East¬ 
ern Church, but has also been living in the West, as Hilary demonstrates. 

From the examples I have given, it becomes apparent that Hilary knew 
the tradition of the Diatessaron. That he took his quotations directly from 
the Diatessaron is difficult to prove. It is more probable that Hilary borro¬ 
wed from a Veins Latina text, which had been influenced by the Diates¬ 
saron, because in almost all these examples his variants are shared with other 
Latin authors, and sometimes with Vetus Latina manuscripts. The thesis 
of Bonnassieux that the Gospel text of Hilary belongs to the Irish type, may 
be supplemented in this way, that his Gospel text has been more influenced 
by the Diatessaron than the text of the Usserianus. 


23 Contra Adimantum 7,1 (CSEL 25, 127). 

24 Panarion 66, 22, 4 (GC S 37, 50). 

25 Ps.-Clementine Homilies 3, 57 (Rehm, 77); cf. Recognitiones 5,13, 2 (Rehm, 171,20): 
estate boni et misericordes; Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 96, 3 (E. Goodspeed, Die altesten 
Apologeten, Gottingen 1914, 211), cf. Apology 1,15. The Syrian mystic Macarius has also 
this reading, but he has harmonised it with Luke 6 : 36 b; Homilies I, 19, 2 (Domes, 183): 
“ytveo&e aya&oi xal zgrjcnoi, xa&djg xai 6 nax^q vfiwv 6 ovqaviog olxxi'q^cov ioxtv.” 
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Pari eonsortio praediti et honoris et potestatis (De Unitate, 4): 
the longevity of a Cyprianic phrase 

M. B^venot S. J.f 


We speak of the longevity of the patriarchs, among whom Methuselah 
beat the rest, and we imply our surprise, in comparison with our own poor 
three score years and ten. In other contexts ‘longevity* may imply not only 
surprise but even annoyance: “He (or it) should not have survived that long.” 

The present text, which seems to affirm the equality of all the apostles and 
•therefore of all the bishops thereafter, can produce opposite reactions. If you 
believe in the superiority of the pope over the other bishops, then you will be 
surprised at the longevity of the text which apparently denies that superior¬ 
ity. If on the other hand you regard the papacy as an abuse, an unwarranted 
usurpation of authority, then the persistence, the longevity of this text be¬ 
comes the proof of something which has survived through the centuries of 
Christianity, in spite of the long de facto domination of the papacy in the 
Church. In this case the longevity of the text causes no surprise, but is a 
sign of the vitality of the truth which it contains. What will then cause sur¬ 
prise is the longevity of the papacy. 

How then did this text fare in history ? Only a few instances can be quoted 
here. It was first quietly but firmly repudiated by Pope Leo the Great who, 
without mentioning Cyprian, wrote: 

inter beatissimos apostolos in similitudine honoris iuit quaedam discretio potestatis 
(ep. 14.11). 

The apostles all enjoyed the same apostolic dignity, but that did not ex¬ 
clude a certain difference in the authority given them. (We shall meet 
‘discretio* again). Leo spelt out quite clearly in his sermons and letters his 
conception of his own authority in the Church. 

But other popes quoted our text without qualifying it as Leo had done. 
So Pelagius I and Pelagius II in the sixth century, when dealing with 
schismatic moves among some of the bishops: - but Pelagius II could 
qualify it easily because he was using the version which included ‘Sed prima- 
tus Petro datur’, and which he doubtless understood as a real papal primacy. 

In the early seventh century Isidore of Seville, that indefatigable collec¬ 
tor of texts, secured for this one a permanent place in the collections of ca¬ 
nons of the middle ages, for his presentation of it was reproduced in the False 
Decretals (Anacletus, ch. 24) in the ninth century, and thence by Gratian in 
his Decretum in the twelfth (c. 2 D 22). It reads as follows: 
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But in the New Testament, following on Christ, the episcopal order took its origin from 
Peter. For it was to him in the first place that ruling authority (pontificatus) in the 
Church of Christ was given: “Thou art Peter, etc.”: not but what the rest of the apost¬ 
les were endowed, along with Peter, with a like share of dignity and authority (pari con- 
sortio honoris et potestatis. De eccl. off. II 5. 5, PL 83, 781—2). 

Isidore then goes on to describe the bishops in their sees as the successors of 
the apostles. 

In the next century, here in England, Bede, who was so much more than 
an historian of the English people, similarly emphasizes the equality of the 
apostles. Even if Peter was specially given the keys of the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, i.e. the power to forgive sins, the other apostles received this too (Horn. 
I 20 - (X) CXXIIlines 165ff.). And in the next homily he quotes Cyprian’s 
first version verbally, and with great understanding puts the emphasis not 
on Peter, but on the common accord with which the apostles shepherded the 
Church, as did the bishops of his own day, their successors (Horn. II 22 - 
ibid, lines 204ff). 

We thus have two main positions by the eighth century: that of Isidore 
and Bede which recognizes the equality of the bishops, and that of Leo 
and others (but not only popes) which qualifies Cyprian’s original state¬ 
ment. Thereafter many names could be quoted, but by far the most impor¬ 
tant contribution was made by the enigmatic author of the False Decretals 
in the ninth century who incorporated both the pari consortia and the dis- 
cretio potestatis in the decretal which he concocted for Pope Anacletus. 

The first passage reproduces Isidore’s use of Cyprian, but with a slight 
addition: The other apostles indeed received ‘ pari consortia honorem et 
dignitatem’ but, it is added, the apostles wanted Peter to be their chief, 
‘ipsumque principem eorum esse voluerunt’ (Anacletus, c. 24 — Hinschius 
p. 79). The second passage contains the same idea but it begins with Leo’s 
qualification of ‘a certain difference’ (discretio) among the apostles and then 
explains: ‘afterwards, though they were all apostles, it was granted to Peter 
by the Lord (in accordance with what they wanted themselves) that he 
should be in charge of all the other apostles (praeesset) and that he should 
hold the Cephas, i.e. the headship and initiative of thp apostolic body’ 
(ibid. c. 33, Hinschius p. 83). One would like to know where the request of 
the apostles came from, and also who first connected ‘Cephas’ with t nsq>aXr\. 

For the rest of the middle ages these decretals were accepted unquestion- 
ingly as genuine, and so our two passages came to be incorporated in 
Gratian’s huge Decretum (c. 1140) which, next to the Bible, was the school 
text-book for centuries along with Peter Lombard’s Sentences (c. 2 D XXI 
and c. 2 D XXII). They came, so Gratian thought, from one of the very 
earliest popes, and he later included Cyprian’s full text, pretty accurately 
from other canonists before him (c. 18, C 24 q 1), blissfully ignorant that this 
had provided the basic material for the two passages which he took from the 
False Decretals. 
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I have only been able to give the barest outline of the history of the text 
we started from. But Pere Congar, to whom we owe so much, has more than 
once deplored the fact that no full study has yet been made of the history of 
Cyprian’s influence on the life and development of the Church through the 
centuries. Perhaps these few soundings, inadequately treated as they are, 
may contribute something to such a study. As for ourselves, we have not 
even answered the question we started with: Is longevity to be ascribed to 
the papacy, or to Cyprian’s statement of the parity among the apostles? Or 
perhaps to both? 


15 Stadia Patristic* vol. XV 
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The “Epistola dementis” — 
a Petrine infusion at Borne e. A. D. 385 


E. C. Brooks, Somerleyton 


In the development of the Petrine-Clementine tradition, there is an inter¬ 
esting conflation of three evidential items c. A.D. 380 onwards: a) the build¬ 
ing of the Basilica of San Clemente on the site of the Domesticum of Cle¬ 
ment’s private house. - b) the appearance in Rome about this time, or 
earlier, of the completed text of the ‘Epistola dementis’ - the Letter of 
dement to James of Jerusalem - possibly brought by a Eustathian from 
Antioch. - c) there were radical changes in papal thinking from the time of 
Siricius to Leo - with the fulchrum in the reign of Damasus. 


Archeology 

Since 1857, through the work of Mullooly 1 , the site plans of Lanciani 
(1889) 2 , and the researches of L. Nolan (1925) 3 , E. Junyent (1932) 4 and 
Emile Male (1930) 5 , a wealth of information has become available on the site 
of San Clemente, half-way between the Colisseum and the St. John Lateran - 
revealing extensive building c. 380 onwards on the site of the original Do¬ 
mesticum of Clement, the ‘house-church’ linked by a narrow passage to a 
Mithraeum. The rival religions were neighbours as at the Vatican at Peter’s 
tomb. After the damage to associated sites in the times of Valerian (257) and 
Diocletian (303), the site was confirmed by Marcellus (308-310) in his 
creation of 25 titular churches within the city, many centred on the ‘me¬ 
moriae’ i.e. reconstructions on the sites of martyrs’ houses. The Titulars 
were mentioned by Prudentius (c. 405) and Paulinus (d. 431). The Latin 
Liturgy of Clement was probably produced c. A.D. 407 or earlier, and though 
it can have no claim to antiquity, its very production does indicate the im¬ 
portance of the developments at San Clemente during the previous 25 


1 Joseph Mullooly, 0. P., Saint Clement, Pope and Martyr, and his Basilica in Rome 
(Rome, 1869). 

2 Rudolfo Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae (1893—1901), Fasc. 4, sheet 29. The Cambridge 
University Library copy reference is ‘Fasc. 3. plate 30, incorrectly numbered 29*. 

3 Louis Nolan, O. P., The Basilica of San Clemente, Rome (ed. 3, Grottaferrata, 1925). 

4 E. Junyent, II Titulo di San Clemente (Rome, 1932). 

5 E. M&le, The Early Churches of Rome, tr. by David Buxton (London, 1960). 
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years, which were the result of a popular Clement-cult, with the strong 
supporting idea that the bishop of Rome was the true successor of Peter 
through Clement. 

After the triumph of the Church, the euphoric emergence of confident 
Christianity extended the Titulus dementis by adding an apse, which now 
encroached on the Mithraeum* long since deserted by its devotees. Jerome 6 
refers to the 4th century Basilica, and Zosimus 7 , writing to the African 
bishops, says that the Synod of Rome met in San demente, i.e. the new 
Basilica, for the condemnation of the Pelagian Celestius. 


Antioch — the original matrix of the Letter 

Conditions were favourable for the transfer of the Petrine tradition from 
Antioch to Rome - we now have the works of the Orator Libanius (d. 393) 
and the works of a succession of scholars eg. Reiske, Sievers, Seeck, Pack, 
Petit, and Norman, which open up a store of information on the condition 
of Antioch A.D. 360-390, with the Sermons of John Chrysostom and the 
Chronicles of John Malal&s. Rome was now emerging as a religious and moral 
force which Antioch had failed to realise, and the Greek-bound Libanius 
with his loaded invectives, and the Sophists with their Syriac-bound culture, 
could only doom Antioch, culturally, as a one-time great city. By a cultured 
parochialism, Antioch surrendered to the new post-Constantine order. 

To say the least, if not a contributor, the Epistola dementis was sympto¬ 
matic of changes at Rome - it caught the imagination and mood of the 
period A.D. 380-410, and there was a prismatical concentration of old 
claims and attitudes, with new ideas, which, proved the matrix of papal 
theory for the next 1200 years and continues to do so. Episcopal succession 
lists with their tedious chronology now gave way to the new Petrine impe¬ 
tus - and a Eustathian from Antioch probably between A.D. 370 and 382, 
disillusioned with Antioch as the Chair of Peter (a written tradition estab¬ 
lished there since the days of Theophilus c. A.D. 180) 8 but proud of Rome’s 
alignment with Eustathius, now took the Primary document to Rome, to be 
worked on by a Clementine-party Scriptorium, possibly the same Scripto¬ 
rium which produced the Liturgy of Clement 30 years later. 

Perhaps the strong Theodosian Caesaro-papism in the East had r>ow pro¬ 
ved counter-productive, and produced sufficient reaction for the Epistola 
dementis to go West. Imperial coercion may be effective but the dementine- 
Petrine theory was more attractive and more theologically attuned. Was 
there an “x” factor within the Roman succession, explicable ex post facto as 
Petrinitas, a Petrine succession through Clement, a truly Apostolic man - 

6 Jerome, Cat. de Script. Eccles. 

7 P. L. 20. 642-685. 

8 Eusebius, H. E. 4. 20; cp. Recognitions X. 71 (c. A. D. 211—231). 

15* 
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rendering the succession lists non-starters when it came to the thought of 
universality ? This was the imperial age when men strove for the stability of a 
monolithic structure with a single directive centre. The interweaving of the 
two strands into a unitive centre, obedient to the analogy of faith, generated 
a plethora of Petrine texts and their use, which the silence of the Fathers and 
of the early councils did not cancel. There was a new Peter-awareness. 

The Epistola dementis contains ministerial separation though the crew 
did not contain bishops. In the terse Latin of his sermons Leo (440-461) 
worked out what may be called the first systematic exposition of the great 
Petrine texts, and was boldly followed by Felix III, Gelasius I, and Symma- 
chus. The Epistola Clementis was central to this development - for its theme 
was the ordination of Clement by Peter to special responsibilities. The Pet¬ 
rine romance stood as something in its own right in a changing world-situ¬ 
ation - from foundation-texts to foundation-function, and a vital leap for¬ 
ward took place at Rome from 380 onwards, when the Petrine texts only 
come to be exhausted by the thesis of continuity. A new spirit is breathed 
into the situation if we put Mt. 18. 18 alongside Mt. 16. 18 and realise that 
the three great Petrine texts 9 are accompanied by three failures. 


The Text 

With its early matrix in Antioch, the Epistola dementis was now to hand 
to act as the title deed for the first juristic product of the Petrine theory, viz. 
the Decretal of Siricius c. 385. Professor Walter Ullmann 10 has already drawn 
our attention to the interesting preservation of Irenaeus Adversus Haereses 
3. 3. 2 in Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History V. 6 — with a verbal graduation - 
here, the he%elqiaav (handing over the office of overseer) of Linus, gives way 
to the biab&%Exm (followed) of Anenclitus, but when we come to Clement, the 
word xXrjQovrai (inherits) is used, the same word as appears in the Epistola 
dementis, which contains a great difference in meaning and significance, 
since it creates the ‘heir’. 

That the idea of the distinctive position of Clement was beginning to gain 
ground may be seen in Tertullian’s reference 11 to the Apostolic Churches 
tracing their origins — at Smyrna, Polycarp was placed there by John, and 
Clement was in like manner ordained by Peter. Since a case may be made out 
for Tertullian personalising Theophilus' Triad in his doctrine of the Trinity, 

0 Mt. 16. 18 with Mt. 18. 18; Luke 22. 32 with Luke 22. 34; John 21. 15 with John 21. 20. 

» Walter Ullmann, J. T. S., New Series, Vol. XI (1960), pp. 295ff. The effect of this argu¬ 
ment is blurred by the fact that Eusebius, H. E. 3. 2 uses the word xXtjqovtcu of Linus. It may 
be said, however, that here Eusebius is speaking of the episcopate. Other references in Euse¬ 
bius are H. E. 3. 13: ‘Linus transmitted (na^abtdcoai) the ministry he had held for 12 years to 
Anenclitus’, and H. E. 3. 15: ‘Clement succeeded (diadixercu) Anenclitus in the ministry 
(imaxonevaavxa) he had held for 12 years’. 

11 Tertullian, De Praescript. Haer. 14. 32. 
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Tertullian may have known more about Antiochene theology than is gene¬ 
rally recognised. The writer of the Apostolic Constitutions regarded the 
Roman Clement as the channel of communication between the Apostles and 
the Churclf. 


The Influence of the Epistola Clementis 

When we come to Jerome, the position is very different - the Clementine 
Scriptorium has by now made itself felt. For though the Roman Synod of 
A.D. 369 makes no reference to any Petrine succession, Jerome as secretary 
to Damasus highlights the Petrine Cathedra, the theme of the Epistola 
Clementis. In his 15th Letter from Syria c. A.D. 376 to Damasus, Jerome is 
almost euphoric in his expressions — “the East tears in pieces the Lord’s 
coat - by me is the Chair of Peter to be consulted in that faith which is 
praised by the Apostle’s mouth - I speak of the successors of the Fisher¬ 
man” ; here there is no hint of John 21, of Peter the Shepherd, an irrelevant 
synonym for a highly sophisticated empire — the Persian Emperors might 
boast of their lowly shepherd origins in poverty and privation - but here is 
Peter the Fisherman, not a solitary figure on a mountain side looking after 
some silly sheep - but rather the Fisherman, steering the Ark of Christ into 
the home waters of the Tiber - a new Aeneas, whom Vergil made land at the 
Navalia in the Tiber, where Procopius tells us that the ancient ‘bark of 
Aeneas’ was piously preserved, linking Trojan Legend with that of Romulus. 
Peter is captain of the Lord’s crew'- that is the theme of the central part of 
the Epistola Clementis: The picture is highly emotive. Of course Jerome was 
writing as an adolescentulus at 29 years of age (!) and still a layman with a 
capacity for exaggeration, changing sides with a strong anxiety complex, 
and after 393 he lost much of his papalising attitude engendered during his 
catechumenate - but his words should be taken within the general back¬ 
cloth of the development. By A.D. 393 we hear more, not less, of this con¬ 
ciliatory document, the Epistola Clementis - conciliatory because the Peter- 
Paul syndrome now becomes centred on the Domesticum of Clement, the new 
building of the San Clemente. The Prima Clementis showed how well Cle¬ 
ment had brought together Peter-Paul when he writes to the Corinthians. 
Jerome 12 states the ordinary Latin opinion that Clement was the second bishop 
of Rome, following Peter - echoes of the Epistola Clementis - and in his 
Adversus Jovinian 1 and in his 14th Book on Isaiah 52. 13, he also names 
Clement the successor of Peter, omitting Linus and Anenclitus. Rufinus also 
set aside the succession lists and records the prevailing opinion at Rome in the 
same manner - by the end of the 4th century, the Epistola Clementis was 
important enough for Rufinus to produce his Latin translation, or rather 
version, of the Greek MS. 


12 Jerome, De Viris Illustribus 15 (P. L. 23. 601—720). 
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Analysis 

There is a remarkable similarity between Siricius’s 15th Letter and the 
Epistola Clementis in its sections 2 and 10 - in section 2 and Siricius’s 
Letter, both state that Peter’s ordination of Clement guarded against those 
trying to snatch at superior offices to increase their own sphere of honours 
and influence, if not to get rich quickly. Section 10 and Siricius’s Letter 
both state that presbyters should not sit in judgement in strifes and conten¬ 
tions of a civil nature - Siricius states that those using the ‘ius saeculi’ should 
not be admitted to the ministry of the altar, a strong view also stated in the 
Epistola Clementis. The ship theme of Section 14 occurs in Chrysostom’s 
Letter to Innocent in 406, and there are verbal affinities with the Apostolic 
Constitutions eg. the use of the Ionic genitive in Section 14 vrjl and the use of 
vavroMyog, tolxoqx 01 ' impdrrjg. 13 . 

The Clementine succession at Rome was not of itself a cancellation of the 
Petrine succession at Antioch coming through Euodius - it was the use of 
the Epistola Clementis at Rome in that particular climate, impregnated 
with historical circumstances, that brought about the exclusive use at Rome 
of this ordination document. 

The other sections 6-15, the inner sections, reflect mid-4th century devel¬ 
opments, under the aegis of the Clementine Scriptorium, activated by the 
arrival of the Epistola Clementis in Rome after A.D. 360. Originally the 
document had belonged to that same Syriac provenance which produced the 
redaction of the Apostolic Constitutions, with which it had verbal affinities. 

Whereas the Epistle of Peter to James (a later production than the Epis¬ 
tola Clementis) emerged from a Scriptorium with outdated and discredited 
heterodox ideas, the scriptorium of the Epistola Clementis lacks this defect, 
and is fully pastoral in tone, progressive in Church order, and breathes a 
thoroughly apostolic awareness of contemporary dangers. 


w Apostolic Const. 2. 57. 2; 2. 57. 10; 2. 57. 4; 2. 57. 2; 2. 2. 6. 
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Private banks in antiquity had much simpler functions than their modem 
counterparts. They were content to change money, accept deposits (and pay 
interest on them), extend credit (charging a higher rate of interest) and pro¬ 
vide a few other services. During the third century of our era they went into 
a state of decline. They had always suffered from inadequate liquidity, but 
the currency problems of the late Roman emperors made people lose confi¬ 
dence in cash not in hand, a fortiori in banks. Such are the conclusions of 
R. Bogaert in his important Banques et bartquiers dans les ciUs grecques 
(Leiden, 1968). 1 

It is interesting that the period just before the banks started to slip pro¬ 
vides our earliest evidence for Christian bankers. The Adoptianist heresy at 
Rome, toward the end of the second century, ^was financed and led by a 
certain Theodotus the banker - so successfully that the Adoptianist bishop 
could be criticised as getting a regular salary for heresy (150 denarii a month, 
as it happened) 2 . 

Bogaert does not mention the slave Callistus, later bishop of Rome and 
finally a martyr, buried in the catacomb of Calepodius on the Via Aurelia. 3 
The main points of his career in finance can be summarized briefly. His 
master Carpophorus was a Christian of Caesar’s household at Rome. He 
started Callistus in the banking business and indeed became his first depo¬ 
sitor, in the expectation of a good profit. The bank opened in the Piscina 
Publica, a street or district near where Caracalla would later build his 
baths. 4 It attracted many additional deposits from Christian “widows and 
brothers” influenced by the example of Carpophorus. Unfortunately Calli- 

1 See also the study, still valuable, by W. L. Westermann, “Warehousing and Tra- 
pezite Banking in Antiquity,” Journal of Economic and Business History 3 (1930—1931), 
30-54. 

2 Eusebius, H. E. V 28, 9—10. 

3 A. Nestori, “La catacomba di Calepodio al III miglio dell’ Aurelia Vetus e i sepolcri dei 
papi Callisto e Giulio I,” Rivista di archeologia cristiana 47 (1971), 169—278 (184—218). On 
the bank, S. Mazzarino, The End of the Ancient World (New York, 1966), 150—52; H. Gul- 
zow, Christentum und Sklaverei in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Bonn, 1969), 152-58. On 
the story, K. Beyschlag, “Kallist und Hippolyt,” Theologische Zeitschrift 20 (1964), 
103-24 (103-12). 

4 K* Schneider in Pauly-Wissowa, RE XX (1950), 1789—90. 
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stus then went bankrupt. As his master was on the verge of demanding an 
accounting, Callistus took ship at Portus but was apprehended and sent to 
work in the public bakery. Later on he let it be known that he might still 
collect some of his loans and Carpophorus got him freed. Unfortunately the 
unpaid loans were nonexistent. Callistus decided to suffer as a Christian 
martyr and headed for a synagogue, first on the pretext of collecting debts, 
then starting a riot so as to be arrested as a Christian. We need not follow his 
career further at this point. 

Karl Beyschlag has noted apparent echoes from parables of Jesus. Carpo¬ 
phorus is like the king of Matthew 18 who wanted to get an accounting from 
his slaves. Callistus is the debtor who tried to choke others and was therefore 
imprisoned. Or he is like the two-talent slave of Matthew 25 who should have 
banked the money in order to get interest on it. Or he is like the unjust stew¬ 
ard of Luke 16. It is not clear that all these parallels are really parallel. In 
the first place, there are too many of them. In the second place, many of 
Jesus’ parables are rather realistic. Presumably similar situations evoke 
similar terms. How many ways can one describe bankruptcy? It is a more 
serious objection that Callistus is being depicted in a “hymn of hate” by 
Hippolytus. What we have, as in much history modern as well as ancient, is 
based on gossip. I fear there is no remedy for this. 

Let us boldly look at some features of the story, then. First, there are 
Christians who hope for profit from banking, some like Callistus as manag¬ 
ers, some like Carpophorus and the widows as depositors. The profit of the 
latter class is ordinarily called “interest.” Here we encounter a difficulty. 
The early Christians apparently held divergent views concerning the right¬ 
ness of taking interest on loans. Some, following Old Testament precedents, 
insisted that one could not take advantage of the distress of a compatriot. 5 
Clement of Alexandria simply transcribes lines from Philo on this point. 6 The 
key New Testament verses are Luke 6: 34-35: “If you lend to those from 
whom you hope to receive, what credit is it to you? Sinners too lend to 
sinners in order to take back as much again. But. . . lend expecting nothing 
in return.” 7 It is not clear whether the Christian is supposed to lose interest 
or principal as well. In either case, banking would hardly provide an advis¬ 
able career. On the other hand, the parable of the Talents clearly com¬ 
mends lending at interest, and through a bank. The unproductive slave who 
hid his money in the ground or in a napkin is rebuked. He should have put it 
in the bank so that the master could have received it back with interest 
(Matt. 25 : 27; Luke 19 : 23). We have just seen that Clement of Alexandria 
opposed interest-bearing loans. It is no surprise to find that in citing Mat- 

5 J. B. Pearson, On the Theories on Usury (Cambridge, 1876), 6—12; cf. R. P. Maloney, 
“The Teaching of the Fathers on Usury,” Vigiliae Christianae 27 (1973), 241—65. 

6 Str. II 84, 4-5; Philo, Virt. 82-84. 

7 Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc. IV 17,1—4. A true prophet would not lend money at interest 
(Apollonius in Eusebius, H. E. V 18,11). 
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thew 25 : 27 he leaves out the words "with interest/’ 8 Either an intensifica¬ 
tion of the no-interest view or a compromise between no interest and inter¬ 
est occurs in the Apocalypse of Peter (16 [31]), where those who take com¬ 
pound interest are punished in hell. 9 

Conceivably the special merit of Callistus’ banking plan lay in the charac¬ 
ter of its clients for loans. The bank made loans, at least according to the story, 
not to Christians but to Jews. Callistus thus anticipated, in reverse, the role 
of Jewish bankers in the middle ages, though he lacked their competence. 

Mazzarino has suggested that Callistus was not incompetent. He was 
simply a scapegoat for Carpophorus, and he failed because of economic 
circumstances. Such a claim is often made when banks or other businesses 
fail, and it deserves no credit or credence in this case. Mazzarino speculates 
that the borrowers could not pay the high interest rate needed by charitable 
institutions (like Carpophorus and the other Christians). An examination of 
the interest rates obtained by Roman charities shows, however, that they 
were low, not high 10 , and the hypothesis vanishes. We do not know precisely 
why Callistus failed. His business reputation with the bishops of Rome remain¬ 
ed sound; they paid him a pension and eventually put him in charge of the 
principal real estate holdings of the church. 

Beyond Callistus, we may find a reference to Christian banking in an 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus of the late second century or early third (PSI XIV 
1412). This contains a letter from Sarapammon, possibly a professional 
athlete, to his family. He is apparently on his way to Antioch and has been a 
pretty consistent winner in games of some sort. He has been sending home 
his winnings, as he says. "We sent you through Sotas the Chresian two tal¬ 
ents and through Ion [elsewhere "the brother Ion”] fifty gold pieces. If you 
wish, then, you may get it from him [presumably Ion] either in wheat or 
wine, for he will give it (to you?); for thus I contracted with him. I sent 
you . . . for these . . .” Thus the letter breaks off. If, as the editors of later 
Oxyrhynchus papyri (vol. XLII) have conjectured, "Chresian” means 
"Christian” we have an example of a Christian - and a Christian "brother” ? — 
performing the other function of ancient bankers, i.e. acting as a depository, 
presumably for a modest fee. Early Christians were, or wanted to be, well 
known for returning deposits placed with them. Pliny’s famous letter tells 
how their baptismal oath included a promise not to renege on a deposit. 
The virtue of repayment is stressed in apologetic writings of the second and 
third centuries 11 , as well as in Origen’s homilies on Leviticus. 12 Such liter¬ 
ary references are, of course, ambiguous. They show that paying back de¬ 
posits was a virtue; they also show that it had to be encouraged. Perhaps 

8 Str. I 3, 2; 90, 4. Origen (Matt. comm. XIV 8) retains the words, however. 

9 Cyprian denounces bishops who take compound interest (De lapsis 6). 

10 A. R. Hands, Charities and Social Aid in Greece and Rome (Ithaca, N. Y., 1968). 

11 Pliny, Ep. X 96; Aristides, Apol. 16, 4; Tertullian, Ad Scap. 4 and 32. 

12 Origen, Lev. horn. IV 1 (p. 317 Baehrens). 
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Sotas the Chresian and Ion transmitted the funds entrusted to them. No 
evidence is available. 

From the third century comes the difficult Amherst papyrus (I 3 [a]) with 
its mention of bishop Maximus of Alexandria and of Theonas, perhaps his 
successor. 13 There are many problems. How many letters are there? What is 
the underlying business situation? And so on. For our purposes we need dis¬ 
cuss only the barest outlines. A promise has been made that money will be 
delivered to a certain Primitinus at Alexandria. Now there are Christians 
bringing linen from Arsinoe. They are to sell it at Alexandria, deliver the 
proceeds to either Primitinus or bishop (“papa”) Maximus and obtain a 
receipt. They are also to sell bread and deliver the proceeds to Theonas; the 
author of the letter will get them at Alexandria for his expenses. Evidently 
both writer and recipients of the letter are Christian businessmen; they are 
employing the services of Maximus and Theonas as bankers of deposit. 14 The 
Church of Alexandria had reached a state of tranquillity in which the apoc¬ 
ryphal saying “Be approved bankers” could be taken literally. 15 

The evidence we have considered is not very extensive and it does not 
prove that all third-century Christians were businessmen or bankers. What 
it does prove is that not all of them were theologians. As we begin to write 
intelligible modern histories of early Christianity we owe it to the ancients to 
recognize the distortions which literary historians have inevitably produced 
and try to redress the balance by moving on to consider social, political and 
economic forces and situations and the Christians, and others, who were con¬ 
cerned with them. After all, the treatise De officiis of Ambrose reveals that 
by the end of the fourth century bishops and Churches were handling trust 
accounts not only for widows and minor orphans but for Christians in 
general. 10 


13 Also printed as VVilcken, Chrest. 126; SB 9557; Naldini 6; discussion by H. A. Musu- 
rillo, “Early Christian Economy,” Chronique d’Egypte 31 (1956), 124—34. Appropriately, 
the papyrus is in the Morgan Library, New York. 

14 Letters of recommendation addressed to Maximus and sent by Theonas (Naldini, nos. 
19 and 20) can reflect business dealings as well as travel. 

15 A. Resell, Agrapha (Leipzig, 1906), no. 87. 

16 De off. II 144—51 (PL 16, 150^52); cf. F. H. Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Am¬ 
brose (Oxford, 1935), 119-20. 
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In mediaeval and modem times when a man is ordained to the order of 
presbyters the first thought that occurs is that now he will be able to cele¬ 
brate the Eucharist. This was already true in the fourth century when that 
sturdy presbyter St. Jerome contrasts deacons as 4 ‘servers of tables” with 
those “at whose prayers the body and blood of Christ are produced” - ad 
quorum preces corpus Christi sanguisque conficitur i . But two centuries earlier 
Hippolytus of Rome, who was equally anxious to keep deacons in their 
place, drew a different distinction. He indeed observes that a deacon, the 
Bishop's assistant, is not ordained to the priesthood. But his main emphasis 
is that the deacon does not take part in the council of the clergy, nor has he 
received the spirit of the presbyterate. This is presumably the gift of wisdom 
in government which is the special endowment prayed for in the presbyter's 
ordination prayer. One can see why it was not so startling to Hippolytus as 
it is to us that a confessor should automatically take his place among the 
presbyters. 2 If we live, as St. Augustine was to put it early in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, in the age in which the saints reign with Christ 3 , who among us can 
more naturally occupy this position than those who have had the grace to 
confess Christ to the end, and only by accident as it were are still alive on 
earth? Hippolytus reasonably limits the privilege of the confessor-presby¬ 
ter, which had perhaps been too widely claimed, to those who had been in 
chains and prison, the usual prelude to martyrdom. They had achieved a 
kind of martyrdom of desire, parallel to the baptism of blood which Hippo¬ 
lytus recognizes for the martyr-catechumen. 4 Such a man deserved to be 
highly honoured, to take his place in church with the Bishop and other 
elders on the synthronos and to share in their deliberations. One of my teach¬ 
ers used to observe that the chief qualification for a presbyter in the second 
century was to look well on a platform. 5 This exaggerates a bit, but certainly 
the presbyter's main function in the church was not to preach or administer 
the sacraments, but to be a worthy member of the presidium . 6 

1 Epistle 146. 

2 Apostolic Tradition 9—10 (Dix), 8—9 (Botte). 

3 De Civitate Dei XX, 9, init. 4 Apostolic Tradition , 19. 

5 the late Professor Burton Scott Easton. 

6 cf. the recently reprinted papers by Gregory Dix, Jurisdiction in the Early Church 
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Why indeed deprive these all-but martyrs, destined for heaven, of the 
highest rank in the church on earth? One should note that Hippolytus* main 
emphasis is not on the fact that the confessor is a presbyter, but on the lim¬ 
itation that he is not a Bishop. Had such a potentially disruptive claim ever 
been made? There seems to be an often neglected case in Eusebius who tells 
us that the followers of Theodotus the banker hired a simple-minded con¬ 
fessor named Natalius to be the bishop of their sect. Warned in dreams and 
scourged by angels, whatever that may mean, he fell down in penitence be¬ 
fore Bishop Zephyrinus with the clergy and laity and was received back into 
communion. 7 This episode may well have been in Hippolytus’ mind, since he 
was himself one of Zephyrinus' presbyters and may indeed have been present 
on this occasion. Whether there were other such cases we do not know; but 
the possibility of schism under confessor-bishops could have been a special 
danger at Rome, where there seem from the beginning to have been several 
groups of Christians as there were a number of Jewish congregations in the 
metropolitan city. One should also remember that to the second-century ear 
episkopos would carry its etymological meaning of a director or leader of the 
church. It was not yet quite the technical term which it became later, 
especially when carried over from Greek into other languages. 

It seems impossible to point to a recorded case of a confessor-presbyter, 
though it has been suggested that Hippolytus’ bete noire , Callistus, may have 
held this rank when he returned from the Sardinian mines, from which few 
came back alive. But the respect for confessors evidently continued. It gave 
birth to new problems when the Decian persecution produced numbers of 
apostates and numerous confessors, not all of them gifted with wisdom and 
discretion. Dionysius of Alexandria appeals to their authority as against the 
rigorist position which denied reconciliation to apostates. They are “the 
divine martyrs among us, who are now assessors of Christ and sharers of his 
kingdom and participants in his judgment and pass sentence with him.” The 
Alexandrian confessors had espoused the cause of penitent apostates and 
welcomed them to their prayers and feasts; should the Bishop follow their 
decision by what a later Greek Orthodox prelate could have called a wise 
economy of the means of grace? 8 As a kind soul Dionysius rather implies that 
he should. The text seems ambiguous as to whether the confessors had ad¬ 
mitted penitents to communion in some Alexandrian congregations or, more 
probably, done everything but that while expecting the Bishop to complete 
their rehabilitation. 

Cyprian of Carthage had, like Dionysius, thought it best to guide his 


(1938), London, 1975; John Chrysostom as late as 390 speaks of presbyters primarily as 
those who sit in council — Baptismal Instructions , tr. Paul W. Harkins (Ancient Christian 
Writers , No. 31) London, 1963, XI, 31 (p. 171). 

7 Eusebius, Uistoria Ecclesiastica , V, 28, 2 (GCS IX, 1, pp. 502—504); Eusebius's 
somewhat later source naturally only says that Natalius was “called” Bishop of this heresy. 

8 Ibid., VI 42, 5-6 (GCS IX, 1, pp. 610-612). 
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flock from exile, even at the cost of damage to his personal prestige. His 
troubles with a party of Carthaginian confessors are well known. More 
cantankerous than their Alexandrian brethren, they did not function as 
members of the presbytery but as a pressure group who felt able to give or¬ 
ders to the hierarchy, until the Bishop brought the situation under control 
by first limiting the power of confessors to recommendation, and then as the 
situation developed dispensing with special reference to them altogether. 
While in retirement Cyprian had proceeded to an ordination, already appro¬ 
ved by his presbytery, in which he made Saturus a reader and the confessor 
Optatus a subdeacon . 9 Perhaps this occasion led him to realize that there 
could be no clearer way of denying that a confessor is a presbyter than by 
ordaining him to a lower rank. The point is made with some vigour when he 
ordains two confessors as readers, adding that he will hope when peace is 
restored to advance them to the presbyterate with the consent of the church. 
Yet even in the letters announcing these ordinations there is a hint of the 
confessors' special position. Aurelius and Celerinus have been marked out as 
suited for the ministry by their heroic confession. In the case of Celerinus 
this was confirmed by visions of the night which removed his hesitation; 
Cyprian himself like other African Christians welcomed such charismatic 
guidance. What more suitable, he goes on to say, than that those who had wit¬ 
nessed to the -power of the Gospel before the persecutors should proclaim it 
as they read the Gospel from the ambo in church, a function which still be¬ 
longed to readers rather than to deacons, as a recent Anglican revision 
again allows ? 10 

Yet Cyprian seems to have had more than a lingering feeling that the con- 
fessorship which as yet he lacked was a suitable qualification for the highest 
position in the church. The presbyter Numidicus, who had been left for 
dead among the martyrs, but rescued by his daughter, was welcomed into 
the presbytery of Carthage with the prospect that he could later be promoted 
ad ampliorem locum , presumably to the episcopate in his own town . 11 Again 
in writing to Pope Lucius Cyprian pulls out his rhetorical stops in congra¬ 
tulating the Roman Church on receiving a confessor for its Bishop after the 
martyr Cornelius . 12 Cyprian may to the end have felt some embarrassment at 
his own fuga in persecutions , and with some relief have welcomed the appro¬ 
ach of the martyr’s crown as he answered Deo gratias to the Proconsul’s 
sentence. 

In later Church Orders the presbyterate of confessors gradually disappears. 
Some of the documents derived from Hippolytus retain it, the Ethiopic 


9 Epistle 29 (CSEL III, 2, pp. 547-8). 

10 Epistles 38—39 (CSEL III, 2, pp. 579—583); cf. An Order for Holy Communion , Series 3, 
London, 1973, p. 8. 

n Epistle 40 (CSEL III, 2, pp. 585-6). 

I 2 Epistle 61 (CSEL III, 2, pp. 695—698); cf. preference for a confessor as Bishop noted 
in Tertullian, Contra Valentinianos , 4. 
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offering the curious compromise that the confessor may rank as a deacon. 
But I suspect this was merely a literary reminiscence in an age which would 
have been &s startled as later times at the thought of an unordained man 
exercising priestly functions. 13 However the Apostolic Constitutions say that 
a confessor is deserving of great honour, but must be disciplined if he as¬ 
sumes any clerical rank without being ordained to it. 14 This reads as if it refer¬ 
red to a real situation in mid-fourth century Syria. There were few survivors 
of the great persecutions, but the title could still be won by those who suf¬ 
fered under Julian the Apostate, or perhaps under heretical Emperors. In 
the 380’s when the pilgrim Egeria distinguished certain Bishops as monks 
and confessors she may have had this possibility in mind, or be following the 
practice by which the title could be given to a notable ascetic. 15 

For the monk or hermit succeeded in general esteem to the position of the 
confessor as the perfect witness who had given up all for the name of Christ. 
He sometimes receives the title, as in the later Latin usage of “confessor” for 
saints who are not martyrs but have displayed heroic virtues. In the Apo- 
phthegmata Patrum the Abbot Pambo is reported to have said to four visi¬ 
tors who came to him with different vocations that if they persevered to the 
end they would deserve to be called opoXoyrjrolA 6 The holy monk might also 
be endowed with charismatic gifts which made it more natural to turn to him 
for spiritual guidance than to those who were becoming in every sense, good 
and bad, the secular clergy. He may thus be a confessor in another sense, 
which in a way succeeds to the appeal of penitents to the confessors of the 
persecutions. In what are I suppose almost our oldest actual monastic docu¬ 
ments, the letters addressed to the mid-fourth century hermit Paphnou- 
thios of which the originals are in the British Museum, correspondents ask 
for the holy man’s prayers for forgiveness of sins as well as for healing of 
body. 17 Consultations with those to whom wisdom and holiness have given 
the ability to be physicians of souls have always continued in the church. To 
jump a thousand years, one may think of the ministry exercised by the Lady 
Julian of Norwich in 15th-century England. In ancient monastic communi¬ 
ties, to refer to the best-know examples, Basil recommends confession of 
sins to those able to heal diseases of the soul, again referred to, with a 
reference to the saints, as those to whom are entrusted the stewardship of 
the mysteries of God, a term which probably includes the clergy without 
excluding others 18 , and Benedict directs frank confession of public offences 
in the chapter of faults, and of secret sins to the Abbot or, perhaps and, to 

13 cf. apparatus in Gregory Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus 
of Rome , new ed., London, 1968, p. 18. 

14 Apostolic Constitutions VIII, 25, 2 (ed. F. X. Funk, 1905, pp. 526—528). 

15 the Bishops of Batania, Edessa, and Carrhae in Mesopotamia, Peregrinatio Etheriae , 
19—20 (cf. discussion in John Wilkinson, Egeria's Travels , London 1971, pp. 237—8). 

16 Apophthegmata, Pambo, PG 65, 369 B. 

17 P. Lond. 1923—1929, in H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt , London, 1924, pp. 
103-120. 
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“spiritual seniors”. In the conditions envisaged by his Rule these were not 
normally in Holy Orders. 19 Later Greek practice is referred to in the final 
Canon of the Quinisext Council which speaks in general terms of “those to 
whom God has entrusted the power of binding and loosing”. 20 Absolution by 
unordained monks is the subject of Karl Holl’s well-known Enthusiasmus 
und Bussgewalt, with special reference to a letter of the 11th-century Simeon 
the New Theologian on this subject 21 , and is I understand still not unknown 
in Eastern monasteries. 22 If the devout Orthodox believer turns for the 
ministry of reconciliation to a holy priest-monk it need not be defined which 
is the primary capacity involved; and in the more formal Western Christian 
world when a penitent asks, in terms familiar to Anglo-Catholics, for “coun¬ 
sel, penance, and absolution” the third of these calls for sacerdotal authority 
and the second for a certain exercise of jurisdiction, but the first for spiritual 
gifts. 


18 Basil, Shorter Rules, 229 and 288. 

19 Benedict, Regula 46 (cf. 4, line 60, and 7, 5th degree of humility). 

20 Canon 102 (Mansi, Concilia , XI, cols. 987—8). 

, 21 K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtum , Leipzig, 1898. 

22 as noted by John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology , Historical Trends and Doctrinal 
Themes , New York, 1974, p. 196. 
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Chretiens et paiens au temps de la persecution de Diocletien: 

le cas d’Abthugni 


C. Lepelley, Lille 


La controverse donatiste a permis la conservation de documents d'un 
grand int^ret pour l’etude des rapports des chretiens et de leurs voisins 
paiens en Afrique romaine au temps de la persecution de Diocletien: des 
extraits de proces-verbaux d’actes officiels relatifs au jour de la Traditio, 
c’est k dire k l’application du premier edit de persecution, emis le 23 fevrier 
303 et ordonnant aux autorites municipales de confisquer et de detruire les 
eglises, les livres saints et le mobilier liturgique 1 . Parfois, nous sommes en 
presence des scenes violentes et herolques, habituelles dans les actes des 
martyrs: des magistrats intransigeants livrent des chretiens qui refusent de 
renier leur foi au tribunal du gouvemeur provincial qui prononce des con- 
damnations k mort. Ce fut ainsi le cas k Abitinae ou k Thibiuca 2 . 13 n’en fut 
pas de meme partout, comme le montrent trois textes qui eussent disparu 
s’ils n’avaient ete utilises par les catholiques pour les besoins de la polemique 
contre les donatistes. II s’agit des extraits, cites par saint Augustin, des actes 
du concile de Cirta en 305 3 , concernant Tattitude peu glorieuse de certains 
eveques numides; des Gesta apud Zenophilum 4 , sur la traditio accomplie par 
revfique et le clerge de Cirta; enfin, des Acta purgationis Felicis 5 , sur ce qui 
advint dans la petite ville d’Abthugni. 

Ces documents d’archives sont fort precieux pour un historien, car ils 
mettent en scene, ce qui est fort rare, des gens trbs ordinaires. Ce ne sont pas 
d’importants responsables politiques ou administratifs, de prestigieux chefs 

1 Sur la persecution de Diocletien en Afrique, il convient de se reporter k YHistoirt 
litUraire de VAfrique chrHienne de Paul Monceaux, t. Ill (1905), p. 21-40 et 93—161, ainsi 
qu’& l’ouvrage de M. W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and persecution in the early Church , (Ox¬ 
ford, 1965), p. 499-503. 

2 Martyrs d’Abitinae: Studi e Jesti, 65, Rome, 1935, p. 49—71 (Franchi de’ Cavalieri); 
P. L. t VIII, 689—703; ce document est en partie d’un auteur donatiste. Thibiuca: Passio 
8 . Felicis episcopi Thibiacensis , B. H. L ., 2894—5; P. L., VIII, 679—683 et 686—688. 

3 Augustin, Contra Cresconium , III, 27 (30), B. A., 30, p. 324—327; cf. Optat, I, 13—14. 

4 Oesta apud Zenophilum consularem , 6d. Ziwsa, C. S. E . L., 26, p. 185—197. II s’agit des 
actes du proc£s qui se deroula en 320 devant le gouvemeur de Numidie et oh l’6v6que dona¬ 
tiste de Constantine, Silvanus, fut accus6 d’avoir 6t6 traditor en 303. On lut k l’audience lo 
proems-verbal de la perquisition faite en 303 dans l’^glise de Cirta par l’autorit^ municipale. 

5 Ed. Ziwsa, C. S. E. L ., 26, p. 197—204. Comme le pr6c6dent, ce texte fait partie du 
Dossier du donatisme t collection de documents publi6e en appendice au livre d’Optat de 
Milev. 
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cT6glise, des intellectuels, des martyrs, des saints. On rencontre des clercs 
sans hyrolsme, des magistrate municipaux sans fanatisme; des membres des 
classes moyennes, sans grand relief, sans originality: de bons reprysentantsdu 
plus grand nombre, c’est k dire de ceux qui, surtout pour l’Antiquite, laissent 
peu de traces dans l’histoire. 

Ces textes permettent de constater que la spetite paix de TEglise^, les 
quarante ans de paix religieuse qui suivirent l’edit de tolerance de Gallien, 
avaient permis, en bien des cas, un apaisement du conflit k la base 6 . Les chr6- 
tiens ytaient de moins en moins enclins, une minority mise k part, k considy- 
rer la city humane comme la grande Baby lone, vouye au feu du ciel. Des 
responsables palens de plus en plus nombreux avaient, de leur coty, cesse de 
voir dans les chrytiens des ennemis du genre humaim. Les conditions d’une 
conciliation commengaient k se ryunir, ce qui fait que la persycution de Dio- 
ciytien, ordonnye d’en haut, parait anachronique. 

Les autoritys municipales durent done, en 303, intervenir contre les chry¬ 
tiens. Fut chargy de Topyration soit Tun des duumvirs, soit, le plus souvent, 
le curator rei publicae qui, d&s cette ypoque, ytait en gynyraJ issu de la curie 
locale 7 . Dans les cas les mieux connus - k Cirta et k Abthugni — on doit 
constater chez ces magistrate Tabsence de tout enthousiasme paien, de toute 
hargne anti-chrytienne particuliere. A Cirta, le curateur accomplit sa mission 
de perquisition, d’inventaire, d’interrogatoire, de confiscation avec prycision 
et conscience, mais sans violence superflue 8 . Parfois, il y a plus: des magis¬ 
trate semblent fermer les yeux sur des supercheries et manifester une ryelle 
complaisance. Des yvfiques, des clercs, dissimulent les livres saints et remet- 
tent aux autoritys n’importe quoi. A Carthage, Tevfique Mensurius livre une 
collection d’yerits hyrytiques 9 ; k Calama, ce sont des livres de mydecine que 
ryvfeque Donatus laisse confisquer 10 ; k Aquae Thibilitanae, on remet des 
archives 11 . Les magistrats et leurs auxiliaires semblaient fort inattentifs ou 


6 Sur le toumant d^cisif que repr6sente cette p£riode, voir Eusybe de C^arGe, Hist. 
Ecd., VIII, 1. Des auteurs r6cents ont beaucoup insist^ sur ce point: M. Frend appelle 
The Triumph of Christianity , 260—303 , le chapitre correspondant de son ouvrage Martyr¬ 
dom and Persecution in the early Church (op. cit., p. 441-476); M. R. A. Markus utilise la 
formule, 6galement fort caract4ristique, Towards Respectability (Christianity in the Roman 
World, London, 1974, p. 70-86). 

7 Sur les curatores et la mantere dont ils cessyrent, sous Diociytien et Constantin, d’dtre des 
dyiyguys du pouvoir imp4rial impos4e de l’extyrieur, pour devenir des maires d6signys sur 
place, voir Ch. Lucas, Notes on the curatores rei publics of Roman Africa , J. R. 8 ., XXX, 
1940, p. 56—57. 

8 Loc . cit. supra , n. 4. Dans son commentaire de ce document, Paul Monceaux (op. cit., 
Ill, p. 93—96) souligne l’attitude peu malveillante du flamine perp4tuel et curateur Muna- 
tius Felix. On doit cependant constater que cette perquisition n’a pas 6t6 exempte d’une 
certaine brutality policiyre (cf. loc. cit., p. 187, 1.18; 188, 1. 2—3). 

9 Augustin, Breuic. Collat ., Ill, 13, 25. 

10 Augustin, Contra Cresconium, III, 27, 30 (extrait des actes du concile de Cirta en 
305 ). 

11 Ibidem. 

IS Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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plut6t complaisants. Ces subterfuges ne passaient pas toujours inaper^us: 
4 Carthage, des d&mrions all4rent d^noncer Tastuce de Teveque au proconsul 
Anullinus, qui decida de passer outre. Augustin, qui rapporte cette anec¬ 
dote, pr&ente la demarche de ces ctecurions comme individuelle 12 : il semble 
done que, dans la curie de Carthage, les partisans d’une veritable reaction 
palenne 6taient en minority. 

Nous connaissons particuli6rement bien ce qui se passa 4 Abthugni, petite 
ville sise a 75 kilometres au sud-ouest de Carthage 13 . Les donatistes, on le 
sait, accus4rent son £veque F61ix d’avoir 6t6 traditor. II fut Tun des cons£cra- 
teurtf de C4cilien de Carthage en 312: cela suffisait, 4 leurs yeux, pour enta- 
cher de nullit4 cette ordination episcopate 14 . Un proofs eut lieu, en 314 et 
315 15 , sur l’ordre de Constantin, devant le proconsul Aelianus, pour faire la 
lumtere sur cette affaire. Furent convoqu£s comme t^moins les principaux 
acteurs des 6v6nements de 303 4 Abthugni, et particulterement le duumvir 
Alfius Caecilianus, qui avait dirig£ la procedure anti-chretienne. Tout £tait 
suspendu 4 son t^moignage. 

Les actes du proc4s ont et£ en partie conserves dans le dossier du donatisme, 
rassembte par les catholiques pour les besoins de la controverse et public en 
annexe au livre d’Optat de Milev 16 . Le duumvir Alfius Caecilianus temoigna 
4 deux reprises, d’abord 4 Taudience initiale pr4sid4e par un duumvir de 
Carthage, puis au tribunal proconsulaire 17 . Ses depositions, si on les examine 
avec attention, sont tree caract4ristiques de l’etat d’esprit defini plus haut. 
Ce magistrat etait un homme fort simple, un artisan tisserand. 13 raconta au 
tribunal que, lorsque le scribe Ingentius etait venu le trouver pour lui arra- 
cher un document compromettant pour Teveque Felix, il d£jeunait avec ses 

12 Augustin, Breuic. Collat., 111,13,25: Verumtamen quosdam Carthaginiensis ordinis 
uiros ... 

13 Le manuscrit unique et fort corrompu des Acta purgationis Felicia d6forme le nom de la 
ville en Autumni. Le nom authentique est eonnu par une inscription (C. I. L., VIII, 23085 = 
I. L. S., 6815). 

14 On peut lire le r£cit de ces ev^nements dans P. Monceaux, op. cit ., IV, p. 17—25. 

15 L’audience pr61iminaire k la curie de Carthage est dat£e du 19 aoht 314 (Volusianus et 
Annianus 6tant consuls, le 14 des calendes de septembre). L’audience proconsulaire eut lieu 
ensuite, vraisemblablement dans le courant de l’annee 315 (c/. A. H. M. Jones et alii, Prosopo- 
graphy of the Later Roman Empire, art. Aelianus 2, p. 17). 

16 Ces documents ont 6t£ 6tudi£s et leur authenticity montr^e par Louis Duchesne (Le 
dossier du donatisme . MU. Ec. Fr. de R., X, 1890, p. 589—650). 

17 Les Acta purgationis Felicis (£d. Ziwsa, C. S. E. L., 26, p. 197—204) comprennent des 
extraits de trois proems-verbaux: celui de la convocation des t^moins a la curie d’Abthugni 
(loc.cit., p. 197—198); celui de l’audience pr61iminaire devant le duumvir de Carthage (ibi¬ 
dem, p. 198—200); celui de l’audience proconsulaire (p. 198,1. 10—18; p. 200, k partir de la 
ligne 14, jusqu’i la fin du document, p. 204). L’audience pr61iminaire devant le duumvir de 
Carthage semble avoir eu un double but: d’une part, examiner en premiere instance la 
plainte des donatistes contre C4cilien de Carthage et F61ix d’Abthugni; d’autre part, in- 
struire in iure le proems devant §tre jug6 par le proconsul au nom de l’empereur (uice sacra) 
et sur son ordre. 
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ouvriers 18 . Durant l'annee de son duumvirat, il n’avait pas neglig£ son travail 
professionnel: il £tait en voyage dans la ville de Zama pour s'y procurer du 
fil quand le premier edit de persecution etait parvenu en Afrique 19 . A. H. M. 
Jones le consider© comme illettre car il dit avoir dicte une lettre k un scribe 20 . 
En fait, il savait lire, car il reconnut ce document comme celui qu’il avait 
dicte quand on le lui pr&enta au proems 21 . Toutefois, ce n’4tait nullement un 
homme instruit et son latin, transmis par la stenographic du debat, est fort 
incorrect grammaticalement. Il etait paien, et il manifesta une surprise 
indignee devant les intrigues de certains chretiens: Have est fides christiano - 
rum ? «C’est cela, la bonne foi des chretiens ?» 22 . Homme honnfite et perspi- 
cace, il sut detecter, k l’audience proconsulaire, le passage interpoie compro- 
mettant pour l’4v6que Felix que le scribe Ingentius, devoue aux donatistes, 
avait ajoute k la lettre anodine qu’il avait dictee: e’est ce temoignage qui 
permit l’acquittement de Felix 23 . 

En 303, son voyage d'affaires lui avait permis de constater que, dans les 
villes voisines, on confisquait les livres saints des chretiens et on detruisait 
leurs lieux de culte 24 . De retour k Abthugni, il vit venir au praetorium , la 
salle d’audience duumvirale, des concitoyens chretiens qui lui demandfcrent 
des nouvelles. 13 leur dit ce qu’il avait vu et les avisa qu’ils devaient lui 
remettre les livres sacres qui etaient en leur possession. 25 

Sur son ordre, dans l’^glise, on detruisit le si&ge episcopal, des documents 
divers et les portes 26 . Ce dernier detail est significatif. A Zama et k Fumos 
Maius, Alfius Caecilianus avait vu detruire les basiliques; il se contenta, k 
Abthugni, de desaffecter l’6glise en l’ouvrant k tout vent: le duumvir 

18 Ada, loc. cit., p. 201, 1. 25—26: Caecilianus respondit: Domi ad me uenit, prandebam 
cum operarios (sic). 

19 Ibidem, p. 199,1. 7—8: Alfius Caecilianus dixit: Zama ieram, propter lineas comparan - 
das ... 

20 A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, Oxford, 1964,. p. 737; 860. S’il prenait ses 
rep&s avec ses ouvriers, il etait cependant, pour Jones (loc. cit., p. 860) un artisan riche 
(«a prosperous craftsman*). 

21 Acta, loc. cit., p. 190,1. 22—23: Maximus dixit: Praesens est; eadem epistola ei ofjeratur , 
ut eamdem recognoscat. Respondit: Ipsa est. 

22 Ibidem, p. 202,1. 2 et 31. 

23 Ibidem, p. 200,1. 14-17; p. 202,1. 29-33; p. 203,1. 1-2 et 27-34; p. 204,1. 1-3. 

24 Ibidem, p. 199,1. 11—12: ... et Zama et Fumis, dirui basilicas et uri scriptural uidi. 

25 Ibidem, p. 199,1. 9—14. Le duumvir n’avait pas re 9 u l’edit de persecution, mais il en 
avait vu des exemplaires dans les cites qu’il avait visitees. (... sacrum praeceptum ad te 
perueniV. Ego dixi: Non, sed uidi iam exempla . ..). Il est done inexact de dire, comme le fait 
M. W. H. C. Frend, que ce furent les chretiens d’Abthugni qui apprirent au magistrat 
l’existence de l’edit de persecution (The Donatist Church, a movement of Protest in Roman 
North Africa, Oxford, 1952, p. 5; Martyrdom and Persecution in the early Church, op. cit., 
p. 500). 

26 Ibidem, p. 199,1. 15—17: Sic Galatius nobiscum perrexit ad locum ubi orationes consueti 
fuerant; inde cathedram tvlimus et epistolas sakUatorias et ostia omnia combusta sunt, secundum 
sacrum praeceptum . Galatius etait un esclave public ou un fonctionnaire municipal. On 
voit mal ce que le duumvir d6signe par le terme d’epistulae salutatoriae: sans doute des 
archives, formees de lettres, par allusion k la salutation contenue dans l’adresse initiale. 

16* 
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appliquait T6dit de persecution de la manure la plus b^nigne possible 27 . Les 
fonctionnaires municipaux se rendirent chez l’^voque Felix, mais il etait 
absent: il ne fut done pas explicitement traditor 2S . Au proems, le duumvir ne 
dit pas combien de temps dura cette absence. A son retour, en tout cas, Felix 
n’eut aucun ennui et Caecilianus ne chercha pas 4 pousser plus loin son enqu6te. 

Une chose est certaine: le sang ne coula pas 4 Abthugni, nulle violence ne 
fut exercee sur les personnes. S’il y avait eu des martyrs ou des oonfesseurs 
emprisonnes et tortures, s’opposant 4 un evSque traditor , comme ce fut le cas 
4 Abitinae, les donatistes en eussent tire parti pour la controverse 29 . Il n'y 
eut pas, 4 Abthugni, de dies turificationis ou des chretiens etaient contraints, 
sous peine de mort, 4 sacrifier par l’encens en Thonneur des empereurs et des 
dieux traditionnels 30 . Pourquoi? Assurement, parce que les autorites muni- 
cipales avaient affirme que, la traditio accomplie, le probl&me chretien ne se 
posait plus dans leur cite. 


27 A Cirfca, en Numidie, la confiscation des biens de Feglise fut systematique et un 
inventaire (breuis) fut dresse, 6num6rant les vases sacr6s, les chandeliers, les vetements 
(Acta apud Zenophilum consularem, appendice au livre d’Optat, ed. Ziwsa, C. 8 E. L., 26, 
p. 185—197, et plus particuli^rement, p. 186-188). De mSme en £gypte, 4 Oxyrhynchos, 
le logiste et les magistrate enlev&rent de Feglise des objets divers (P. Ox. 2673, 1. 16—23; 
tiXr) plutdt que nvXrj, porte, cf. Rea, Z. P. E., 35, 1979, p. 128). 

28 Acta, loc. cit ., p. 199,1. 18—19: . .. cum ad domum eiusdem Felicia epiacopi mitteremua , 
renuntiauerunt officialea publici ilium absentem esae. 

29 L’affaire d’Abthugni revint sans cesse dans la controverse, pendant plus d’un siecle, 
et le seul grief des donatistes etait 1’accusation de traditio. L’appendioe, du 4 un auteur 
donatiste, de la passion des martyrs d’Abitinae (loc. cit., aupra, n. 2) montre bien I’utilisation 
pol6mique que pouvaient faire les schismatiques de violences exerc^es sur les personnes: 
l’argument a eilentio est done tr&s probant. 

30 On sait que le quatri4me edit de persecution, emis sous l’influence de Galore au prin- 
temps de 304 et ordonnant un sacrifice g£n6ral, fut tr4s in4galement applique. On connait 
trois cas, en Afrique, de chretiens martyrises pour refus de sacrifice (Crispina 4 Theveste, 
Maxima et ses compagnes 4 Thuburbo, les martyrs de Milev, connus par Tinscription 
C. I. L. VIII, 6700 =/. L. C. V ., 2100: . . . sanctorum marturum qui aunt paasi ... in diebua 
turificationia ...). M. Frend, qui avait fort justement remarque, dans son livre The Dona - 
Hat Church (op. cit., p. 4; cf. infra , n. 32) que le duumvir et l’evdque d’Abthugni etaient en 
relations amicales, a affirme, dans son livre recent Martyrdom and persecution in the early 
Church (op. cit., p. 500) qu’Alfius Caecilianus avait ordonne des sacrifices publics 4 Abthu¬ 
gni. Il se fonde sur un passage des Acta (loc. cit., p. 198, 1. 29—32) oh Ton voit l’avoeat des 
donatistes, Maximus, evoquer 4 l’audience preiiminaire devant le duumvir de Carthage 
l’epoque de la persecution “oh tous devaient sacrifier, selon l’ordre du proconsul” (et erat 
tunc temporis magistratus Alfius Caecilianus, quem praseniem uidere dignaris, et quoniam 
eius temporis officium incumbebat ut, ex iussione proconsulari, omnea aacrificarent ...). 
L’avocat evoquait la persecution en general, et non ce qui s’etait passe precisement 4 Ab¬ 
thugni. Deux raisons empdehent categoriquement cette evocation d’un sacrifice de s’appli- 
quer 4 Faction d’Alfius Caecilianus: d’une part, Fedit ordonnant de sacrifier fut emis en 304, 
alors que Caecilianus etait sorti de charge; d’autre part, Abthugni etait en Byzac4ne, et la 
iussio du proconsul ne pouvait done pas s’y appliquer (cf. P. Salama, Lea voiea romainea de 
VAfrique du Nord, Alger, 1951, carte h. t.). Ajoutons, comme nous l’avons dit precedem- 
ment, que les donatistes n’eussent pas manque d’evoquer la turificatio dans la controverse, 
s’il y en avait en une. 
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Ceci impliquait une attitude concerts© de la part des responsables civils et 
ecciesiastiques, un ref us, de part et d’autre, de toute provocation. Les magis¬ 
trate ne devaient pas chercher 4 savoir si les chretiens, attendant des jours 
meilleurs, conservaient leur foi et se reunissaient en secret 31 . Les chretiens, 
de leur cote, devaient s’abstenir de toute manifestation exterieure de leurs 
croyances. On doit done constater, de part et d’autre, le meme manque de 
zfele, la m£me absence de tout fanatisme. Le duumvir Caecilianus et T6v6que 
Felix paraissent avoir et4 essentiellement soucieux d’epargner la vie de leurs 
concitoyens. Ils voulaient 6viter 4 tout prix qu’un conflit sanglant ne vienne 
perturber dramatiquement la vie paisible de leur petite ville. Ainsi s’explique 
la singular© coincidence qu’est Tabsence de T6v6que au moment de la per¬ 
quisition. 

M. W. H. C. Frend est, 4 ma connaissance, le premier 4 avoir compris que 
la mani&re dont se d&xmlerent ces 4v4nements impliquait des relations per- 
sonnelles et amicales entre le duumvir et T^veque 32 . Je pense qu’on peut 
affirmer qu’il existait entre eux une veritable complicity. 

Les empereurs du Bas-Empire ont d4velopp4 un ind^niable abolutisme, au 
detriment des liberty locales et, particuli^rement, de Tautonomie des cites. 
Cependant, les Acta purgaiionis Felicia montrent, si mon interpretation est 
exacts, comment, concrement, sur place, les interesses pouvaient tourner 
la loi ou en faire une application minimale. Les innombrables doteances con- 
tre les abus, la corruption, les refus d’obeissance dont foisonnent les docu¬ 
ments juridiques imp4riaux du Bas-Empire, montrent que l’absolutisme, 
dans bien des cas, etait plus une velieite qu’une reality. A Abthugni, les 
autoritys municipales et ecciysiastiques parvinrent 4 empdeher, dans les 
faits, Implication des edits de persecution. Elies firent, 4 Techelle de leur 
petite ville, ce que fit 4 l’echelle de la Gaule et de la Bretagne le Cesar Cons¬ 
tance Chlore 33 . 

Mais, dans les rangs chretiens, cette attitude n’etait pas unanime. L’opi- 
nion de la majority des croyants acceptait-elle ces complaisances surtout 
quand, la persecution passee, on put sans risque se montrer intransigeant? 
Les donatistes ne parvinrent pas 4 demontrer que Felix d’Abthugni avait ete 
un traditor , mais n’avaient-ils pas raison sur le fond quand ils deno^aient la 
tiedeur des convictions de certains de leurs adversaires, leurs compromissions 
peu glorieuses avec les autorites paiennes ? II existait 4 Abthugni un clan de 
chretiens rigoristes, comprenant l’ancien edile Augentius et le scribe Ingen- 


31 C’est une reunion secrete, surprise par le curateur de la cit6, qui fut 4 l’origine de 
Tarrestation des martyrs d’Abitinae, mais l’attitude des autoritys locales semble avoir 6t6 
franchement hostile aux chretiens, dans cette demi&re ville. 

32 W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church , op. cit., p. 4: «The chief magistrate, the duum¬ 
vir Alfius Caecilianus, and the bishop Felix appear to have been on friendly terms .. .*. 

33 La politique tol&rante de Constance Chlore est 6voqu6e par Lactance (De mortibus 
perseetdorum, XV, 7) qui mentionne cependant des destructions d’6glises, ce que nie Eus&be 
( H . E„ VIII, 13, 13). 
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tius 34 . Ces gens consideraient ces arrangements 4 ramiable (dont ils avaient 
b6n6fici6 puisqu’eux non plus ne furent pas inquiet4s) comme des compro- 
missions inadmissibles. L’habilet4 de Felix, son entente en sous main avec 
le duumvir Caecilianus, leur paraissaient des trahisons de la cause sacr£e 
defendue par le t4moignage des martyrs et des confesseurs. Ils voulaient 
maintenir la situation conflictuelle, alors que l’eveque et le duumvir pr6pa- 
raient, 4 Abthugni, la conciliation constantinienne. On a 14 en germetoutle 
conflit qui devait dechirer dramatiquement la chr4tient4 africaine. 

Au vrai, le clivage entre laxistes et intransigeants ne correspond^ pas 
exactement 4 celui qui s^para les 6glises catholique et donatiste. Des 6v6ques 
donatistes avaient et4 traditores , et les catholiques le rappel4rent souvent au 
cours de la pol6mique 35 . M. E. Tengstrom et M. Peter Brown ont montre 
r^cemment que la tendance 4 la contestation violente de Tordre 6tabli, dont 
les circoncellions represent&rent la forme aigue, fut tr4s loin d’etre exclusive 
dans le donatisme 30 . Ce dernier, 4 certains moment du IV4 sifccle, devint en 
Numidie, selon l’expression de M. Peter Brown, une veritable «6glise 6tab- 
lie» 37 , en fort bons termes avec les autorit^s locales. Mais, d4s le troisifeme 
si4cle, on trouvait en Afrique, 4 cot4 de paiens partisans d’une reaction vio¬ 
lente et de chr^tiens dans la ligne de Tertullien, des gens de bonne foi, 
partisans de l’apaisement et soucieux d’^viter toute effusion de sang 38 . Leur 
ideal peut paraitre limite: il en est de pires. C’est 4 cette tendance qu’il faut 
rattacher le duumvir Alfius Caecilianus et l’4v6que F41ix d’Abthugni et il 
est permis de penser que leur attitude fut celle d’une assez large partie des 
Africains du temps de Diocl6tien, paiens ou chretiens 39 . 

34 Ada, loc. cit., p. 201—202. Ils cherch&rent k soutirer au duumvir un 6crit compromet- 
tant pour l’6veque; cependant, Ingentius avoua au proems que son animosity envers l’6v§que 
F61ix 6tait due k une querelle personnelle ( ibidem, p. 201,1. 16—21). 

35 Ainsi, ils utilis^rent les Actes du concile de Cirta de 305, qui montraient que de future 
6v6ques donatistes avaient faibli les ann6es pr6cedentes (cf. supra , n. 10). 

36 Emin Tengstrom, Donatisten und Katholiken , Goteborg, 1964; Peter Brown, La vie de 
saint Augustin, trad. fran 9 -, Paris, 1971, p. 249—287. Ces auteurs ont montr6 que le move¬ 
ment of protest, avec ses composantes politiques et sociales, par lequel M. Frend a d6fini le 
donatisme (The Donatist Church, op. cit.), ne constituait qu’un aspect du schisme (et, pour 
eux, non le principal). Voir aussi Peter Brown, Religious Dissent in the Later Roman Em¬ 
pire: the case of North Africa , History, XLVI, 1961, p. 83—101, 6tude reprise dans Religion 
and Society in the age of saint Augustin, London, 1972, p. 237—259. 

37 Peter Brown, La vie de saint Augustin , op. cit., trad. fran 9 ., p. 267. 

38 H. Gr6goire dit justement (Les persecutions dans Vempire romain, 2 e 6d., Bruxelles, 
1964, p. 7) qu’on trouve d6s le III® stecle les autorit^s paiennes christianophobeset christiano- 
philes qu’on retrouvera durant tout le IV e sidcle. Un bon exemple de paiens bienveillants 
est donne par saint Athanase quand il evoque ceux qui accueillirent et cachfcrent, en Egypte, 
des chretiens pere6cut6s au temps de Dioctetien et de Maximin Daia (Historia Arianorum ad 
monachos, LXIV). Ce fait en rappelle un autre, recent: le cas des personnes qui cach&rent des 
juifs dans l’Europe occupee par les nazis. 

39 Cette attitude, qui annonce et explique l’avenir, est, k coup sftr, historiquement fort 
significative. Toutefois, les situations furent, de toute Evidence, trds diverses selon les lieux. 
Il faut done se garder de gen6raliser et je ne suis nullement convaincu du bien fond6 des con¬ 
clusions d’H. Gr6goire, minimisant k l’extreme le nombre des martyrs. 
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L’expos^ suivant a pour objet les id£es sur la vie, la mort et l’au-del4, qui 
se degagent des inscriptions latines paleochretiennes. Pour les etudes pa- 
tristiques, la probl6matique raeme n’est pas sans importance. Toutefois, la 
documentation 6pigraphique, peut-elle reveler 4 ce sujet des aspects nou- 
veaux? Si Ton envisage le caract&re sp4cifique des sources 6pigraphiques, la 
r^ponse est sflrement affirmative: ces sources se difterencient fondamentale- 
ment des grands textes patristiques contemporains et ce par deux traits. 
D’abord les inscriptions chr4tiennes sont issues de presque toutes les couches 
sociales et non seulement des classes dirigeantes. Ensuite, les 4pitaphes — et 
trois inscriptions sur quatre sont fun^raires - se situent, d’avantage encore 
que la literature patristique, au niveau de la vie quotidienne. En effet, ne 
comportent-elle8 pas le temoignage de chr4tiens individuels, t4moignage 
rendu 4 un moment particulier de leur existence, celui de la confrontation 
avec la mort d’un parent ou d’un ami? Comment ont-ils en ce moment su 
int4grer l’enseignement des p6res sur la vie et la mort chr^tiennes? D’autre 
part, combien de notions palennes s’av6rent encore valables dans leur con¬ 
ception de vie? 

Pour faire cette enquete, il faut interroger surtout les inscriptions versi- 
fiees: non seulement elles sont plus longues que celles en prose, mais leur 
contenu est 4 la fois plus dense et plus vane 1 . Nous poss&ions une collection 
d’environ 1350 textes, les premiers datant de la fin du III® si&cle 2 . La poesie 
4pigraphique chr^tienne continue, tout au moins du point de vue de la 
forme, un genre palen: 2300 carmina epigraphica ont 6te conserves. La plupart 
datent de P6poque imp^riaJe, les plus recents se situant vers 400 apres J. Chr. 3 . 
Done, pendant tout un si&cle, inscriptions metriques paiennes et chr^tiennes, 
ont coexist^ et ont rendu un temoignage passionnant de la rencontre entre la 
conception paienne et chretienne de la vie humaine. 


1 P. Test ini, Archeologia Cristiana III. Epigrafia , Roma 1958, p. 332 lvalue le nombre 
total d’inscription8 latines paleochretiennes, en vers et en prose, a 50000. 

2 Ce chiffre n’inclut pas les inscriptions trop fragmentaires, qui n’admettent aucune 
restitution ni interpretation. Si toutefois, Ton ajoute ces inscriptions fragmentaires, le 
nombre total des carmina epigrapkica (CE) chretiens s’eteve & ca. 1600. 

3 De meme, y compris les inscriptions trop fragmentaires, le nombre total des CE palens 
s’eieve 4 ca. 2550. 
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La valeur que les auteurs des carmina et leur public attribuent 4 la vie 
terrestre depend largement de la manure dont ils envisagent la raort et la 
condition d’outre-tombe. Environ 860 inscriptions versifies, dont 450 
paiennes et environ 410 chretiennes, nous renseignent de mani&re plus ou 
moins exhaustive, sur ces trois points. Il y a lieu de divisor ces inscriptions en 
trois groupes: un premier groupe considfere la vie terrestre comme une fin en 
soi, un deuxi4me revalue precis^ment en fonction d'une autre vie. Enfin, le 
troisi^me groupe contient les carmina qui situent la vie humaine dans I’eter- 
nite, c.-4-d. qui la consid^rent soit comme un ph^nomfene cyclique, soit 
comme une experience unique. Dans la presente communication, le contenu 
des inscriptions, aussi riche et vari4 qu’il soit, ne saurait 6tre analyse quede 
maniere assez schematique 4 . 

I. Si Ton envisage la vie terrestre en elle-meme, sans la mettre en rapport 
avec une vie future, une alternative se presente: ou bien elle possfede une 
certaine valeur en soi, ou bien elle n’est qu’une experience vide de sens. Les 
auteurs qui ont opte pour la premiere solution, expliquent la mort comme une 
chose naturelle, inherente & la condition humaine. L’homme est mortel, c’est 
ce qui le differencie precisement des dieux. D’ailleurs, il partage cette mor- 
talite avec tout ce qui existe et Tentoure. L’individu doit done se soumettre 
avec resignation 4 la grande Loi de la nature. Dans nombre d'epitaphes, le 
Fatum, Fortuna et les Parques, qui fixent au moment de la naissance aussi 
dej& Theme de la mort, ne sont que la personnification de cette Loi abstraite. 
La vie est done un emprunt, qu’il faut rembourser sans se revolter. Cette 
argumentation, souvent inspires par les consolations philosophiques, est 
dominants dans les inscriptions paiennes: 32% des carmina (143 CE sur 450) 
s’en servent. Bien que les personnifications paiennes, le Fatum, Fortuna et 
les Parques, aient largement disparu des carmina chretiens, Tides meme d’un 
ordrenaturelyest encore attestee en 18,5%descas (76 CE sur 410). Cette suite 
d’idees ne semble done en rien contraire 4 la doctrine chretienne: apparemment 
il suffit d’identifier Dieu 4 Tordre universel. C’estce que font eneffetquelques 
epitaphes, interpretant la vie comme un pret, consenti pour un temps limite. 

Cependant, d’autres po4tes epigraphiques voient la vie d’une fa§on pro- 
fondement pessimiste: aucun ordre, ni naturel, ni divin ne preside 4 Texis- 
tence humaine. Si les puissances divines, le Fatum, Fortuna ou les Parques, 
se manifestent, leur seul but est d’accabler Thomme de souffrances. La vie 
n’est par consequent qu’une experience penible et absurde. La mort qui rend 
Tindividu 4 Toubli et Tarrache aux malheurs de la vie, s’avere preferable: 
28% des po4tes paiens (126 CE sur 450) et 7% seulement des chretiens (28 
CE sur 410) partagent cette opinion. 

4 Ces 860 inscriptions font l’objet (Tune etude publi6e entretemps par la “Koninklije 
Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie”. Levensbeschou- 
uring en milieu in de Latijnse metrische inscripties , Brussel 1978 (avec unr6eum6 fran^ais). 
Elle comporte une analyse exhaustive des themes, presentee, ainsi qu’ une etude du context© 
sociologique des carmina catalogues. 
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II. AussitSt que Ton con$oit la possibility d’une survie outre-tombe, une 
question fondamentale se pose: quelle valeur faut-il y attacher par rapport 4 
la vie terrestre. De nouveau deux possibility s’offrent: ou bien la mort a 
pour consequence un affaiblissement ou une annihilation de l’existence sur 
terre, qui par 14 devient la seule, l’unique, la vraie vie; ou bien la vie d’ici-bas 
n’a qu’une valeur relative, fonctionnelle, la vie reelle ne commen$ant que 
dans l’autre monde. 

Environ 20% des auteurs paiens (ou 89 CE sur 450) et seulement 1,5% des 
chretiens (ou 6 CE sur 410) partagent la premiere opinion. Selon les epitaphes 
paiennes la mort entraine moins un aneantissement qu’un affaiblissement de 
la vie. Bien rares sont les textes affirmant qu’il ne reste de l’individu que 
cendres et poussiere. Plus souvent la survie apres la mort est con 9 ue comme 
une existence sombre, une vie en mineur dans l’Hades ou la tombe. II im- 
porte de noter que cette survie infemale n’est nullement une punition: elle 
incombe 4 tous, sans distinction 5 . Evidemment une survie 4 ce point morose, 
ne contrebalance en rien la perte des joies de l’existence sur terre, auxquelles 
les po6tes des carmina attachent justement tant d’importance. Les quelques 
inscriptions chretiennes, qui appartiennent 4 ce groupe, passent sous silence 
le probl6me de l’au-del4. Par contre, elles accentuent la valeur de la joie 
existentielle, 4 laquelle la mort met une fin definitive. Toutefois, cette reac¬ 
tion assez peu chretienne ne se rencontre plus au del4 du V® si6cle 6 . 

Si d’autre part la mort donne accy 4 la vie immortelle oh chacun recevra 
sa juste retribution, la vie terrestre, bien qu’elle perde sa valeur absolue, 
revfit une signification nouvelle: elle devient une periode d’6preuve en vue de 
la recompense dans l’au-del4. La mort est un moment decisif, en ce qu’elle 
fixe de manure definitive 1’orientation, bonne ou mauvaise de toute une 
vie. Cette attitude est predominante dans les inscriptions chretiennes: 45,5% 
des carmina catalogues (188 CE sur 410) l’attestent. Par contre, elle est 
extrfimement rare dans les epitaphes paiennes: 6% seulement (27 CE sur 450) 
temoignent de la foi dans une retribution posterieure. 

III. Enfin, le troisifeme groupe d’inscriptions situe la vie humaine dans 
retemite. Les epitaphes paiennes revfclent une conception cyclique de la vie: 
la mort constitue un retour 4 l’etat anterieur 4 la naissance. Cette conception 
cyclique est 4 la base de trois philosophies differentes. D’abord l’epicurienne: 
la vie n’est qu’un bref intervalle qui interrompt une longue periode de non¬ 
existence et pendant lequel l’homme est doue d’une individuality et d’une 
conscience. Seulement 3% des poetes paiens (15 CE sur 450) con 9 oivent de 


5 Sur les traits caracteristiques du monde infernal selon les carmina paiens, voir G. San¬ 
ders, Bijdrage tot de studie der Latijnse metrische grafschriften van het heidense Rome: de be- 
grippen ilickt* en iduistemis> en verwante themata , Brussel 1960, pp. 164—263. 

6 Datation des 6 CE chr6tiens: ILCV 1336 (Ovilava, IV® s. apr. J.-Chr.), ILCV 1232 
(Rome, probablement du d6but du V® s.). Inscriptions non dat4es: ILCV 886 = FERRUA, 
ICUR n° 13655 (Rome), ILCV 3175 (Vienne) et AE 1956 n° 253 (Cologne). De ILCV 900 
(Clusium, III® s.) le caract&re chr6tien a 6te conteste. 
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cette fa$on la relation entre la vie et la mort. L’interpr^tation d’Epicure a 
disparu totalement de la poesie epigraphique chretienne. 

Le mythe de la Terre, m6re divine de toils les fitres, constitue une form© 
plus concrete de la conception cyclique de la vie: l’homme n6 de la Terre doit 
rendre sa vie individuelle k la Terre, afin qu’elle puisse cr6er des vies nouvel- 
les. En effet, la creatio ex nihilo 4tait inconcevable pour l’antiquit6 paienne. 
Une fois Individuality perdue, l’homme prend part k l’immortality cosmi- 
que, k T^temelle vitality de la Terre: 9,5% des inscriptions paiennes (43 CE 
sur 450) contiennent des attestations sures de cette croyance. Dans les 6pi- 
taphes chr^tiennes les mentions de la Terre se font rares: 3,5% seulement, ou 
14 inscriptions sur 410 en parlent. De plus, elles sont d’inspiration biblique 
plutot qu’antique: seul le corps est rendu k la Terre, et vu la croyance k la 
resurrection, cette restitution n’est que provisoire. 

De meme la conception dualiste de l’homme envisage la mort comme un 
retour: le corps retoume k la terre, Tame rentre dans sa patrie celeste. Etant 
donne que la reunion de Tame avec le corps est consider comme une existence 
inferieure par rapport k la situation originelle de Tame, le dualisme implique 
une appreciation negative de la vie sur terre: 1,5% seulement des inscriptions 
paiennes analysees (7 CE sur 450), represented cette tendance philosophi- 
que. Ce qui plus est, ces inscriptions ne retiennent que rarement revaluation 
negative de la vie terrestre, qui fait pourtant partie integrante de la concep¬ 
tion dualiste de l’homme. Plus nombreuses sont les epitaphes dualistes dans 
le groupe chretien: elles atteignent 7% des 410 carmina (soit 29 CE). Parfois 
ce dualisme est k peine christianise: par exemple, la presentation du corps 
comme une prison pour Tame, se rencontre assez souvent dans les epitaphes 
chretiennes, tandis qu’elle est quasi totalement absente des epitaphes pai¬ 
ennes 7 . 

Analysons enfin la conception tout k fait nouvelle de la mort, introduite 
par la foi chretienne : la mort n’est ni chose naturelle, ni fatalite, mais conse¬ 
quence du peche. L’homme a perdu par le peche, son immortalite originelle 
mais k cause de la redemption il est capable de la regagner: il peut participer 
k la victoire de son Dieu sur la Mort. La reconciliation entre Dieu et l’homme 
commence par le bapt6me: l’homme est renatus. Sa vie n’est plus un seg¬ 
ment quelconque d’un cercle etemel, mais le point de depart pour la vie 
etemelle. La mort ne realise par consequent qu’une migratio : 17% des ins¬ 
criptions chretiennes rassembiees (70 CE sur 410), con^ivent la vie et la 
mort de cette maniere specifiquement chretienne. Ajoutons encore que le 
nombre d’inscriptions non-funeraires et descriptions issues des classes diri- 
geantes est plus eieve pour ce theme que pour les autres. 

Enfin, apres l’analyse des differents themes, une constatation s’impose. 
D’abord, les conceptions de vie, exprimees dans les carmina epigraphica 

7 Cette image ne se rencontre que deux fois, & ce que je sache, dans les inscriptions paien¬ 
nes: CE 91 (Capoue, p6riode augusteenne) et ILS 8476 (Pr6neste, inscription en prose, non 
datable). 
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sont multiples: certaines sont exclusivement chretiennes, d’autres ne se 
rencontrent que dans les epitaphes paiennes. Mais dans une large mesure les 
memos id4es reviennent dans les deux groupes id4ologiques. Seulement, leur 
frequence et partant aussi leur importance est differente. Ce qui apparait 
comme un theme fondamental de la po6sie funeraire chretienne - Faspect 
retributif de l’au-del4 et par consequent, la valeur fonctionnelle de la vie 
terrestre - n’est annon<j6 que timidement dans la po4sie paienne. En fait, la 
conception de vie chretienne se revile essentiellement differente de celle 
des palens, 

Cette difference se manifesto de maniere encore plus frappante si Ton 
considere d’une part Tensemble des carmina palens et d’autre part l’ensemble 
des inscriptions chretiennes. Alors on s’aper^it que seulement 7,5% des 
inscriptions paiennes attribuent une valeur relative 4 la vie terrestre: ce sont 
les inscriptions dualistes et les inscriptions qui temoignent de la foi dans une 
recompense posterieure. Par contre, 69,5% des inscriptions chretiennes en- 
visagent la vie sur terre comme une epreuve, comme une preparation 4 la vie 
future. 

La transformation de la mentalite des poetes epigraphiques et de leur 
public, due 4 la foi nouvelle, ne saurait se manifester de maniere plus claire. 
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Das Christentum Nordafrikas war im 4. und friihen 5. Jahrhundert ge- 
pragt von der Auseinandersetzung zwischen der donatistischen und der 
katholischen Kirche. In dieser Auseinandersetzung spielten bekanntlich die 
Circumcellionen auf donatistischer Seite die Rolle einer radikalen, den Kon- 
flikt immer wieder verscharfenden Gruppe, iiber deren Eigenart die For- 
schung bis heute keine voile Klarheit zu erlangen vermochte. Die literarischen 
Zeugnisse, vor allem die vielen AuBerungen Augustins, weisen in eine andere 
Richtung als das kaiserliche Edikt vom 30. Januar 412 (Cod. Theod. XVI, 5, 
52), das nach dem groBen Streitgesprach vom Jahr 411 die endgtiltige Ver- 
folgung der Donatisten einleitete. Die Kirchenvaterzeugnisse sprechen von 
umherziehenden Scharen entlaufener Sklaven und Kolonen, die katholische 
Kleriker und Grundbesitzer tiberfallen, die in Mord- und Raubziigen ihr 
Leben riskieren und ihr eigenes Sterben als Martyrium verstehen. Sie werden 
deshalb zugleich als religiose Schwarmer geschildert, die den Martyrerkult 
noch weiter treiben als die donatistische Kirche sonst, zu der im iibrigen alle 
Circumcellionen zu gehoren scheinen. Der erwahnte Gesetzestext dagegen 
ordnet die Circumcellionen ohne weitere Kennzeichnung in eine Aufzahlung 
von Bevolkerungsklassen ein, und zwar am Ende der Liste der Freien, also 
unterhalb der Plebejer, aber iiber den Unfreien, d. h. den Kolonen und Skla¬ 
ven. Seit Saumagnes Aufsatz vom Jahre 1934 mit dem Titel „Ouvriers agri- 
coles ou rodeurs de celliers? ui ist dieser Gesetzestext von der Forschung 
starker beachtet und zu einer wichtigen Stiitze der Erklarung gemacht 
worden. Man nimmt seither meist an, die Circumcellionen seien nicht bloB 
umherschweifende Fanatiker gewesen, sondern hatten so etwas wie eine 
Bevolkerungsklasse, einen ordo, gebildet und seien Saisonarbeiter ohne 
festen Wohnsitz gewesen, die bei der Getreideernte (so vor allem Saumagne) 
oder Olivenernte (so vor allem Tengstrom 1 2 ) Arbeit fanden und von Landgut 
zu Landgut zogen, manchmal arbeitslos waren und deshalb leicht auch zu 
Tragem religioser oder sozialer Unruhe werden konnten. Diesner nimmt so- 
gar an, daB sie z. T. im Laufe des 4. Jh. seBhaft wurden, und unterscheidet 

1 Annales d’histoire 6conomique et sociale VI, 1934, p. 351—364. 

2 E. Tengstrom, Donatisten und Katholiken. Soziale, wirtschaftliche und politische 
Aspekte einer nordafrikanischen Kirchenspaltung. Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 
XVIII, Goteborg 1964, p. 44—52. 
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von diesen domestizierten Circumcellionen die weiterhin terroristischen 
Circumcellionen artigen 3 . 

Methodisch ist man bei all diesen Untersuchungen davon ausgegangen, 
daB ein Gesetzestext in der Regel zuverlassiger ist als der Bericht eines 
kirchlichen Schriftstellers, dessen polemische Tendenz offensichtlich ist. 
Und das gilt fur so gut wie alle kirchlichen AuBerungen iiber die Circumcel¬ 
lionen. Ein Gesetz muB durchsetzbar sein - ein literarischer Text braucht 
der Realitat nicht so genau angepaBt zu stein. Das bedeutete praktisch, daB 
das erwahnte Gesetz aus dem Codex Theodosianus von vielen Forschem als 
unfehlbarer Zeuge fiir die Besonderheiten der Circumcellionen gewertet 
wurde. MiBlich an diesem Verfahren war jedoch immer, daB man sich auf 
diesen einen einzigen Gesetzestext berufen muBte, wahrend die sonstigen 
Zeugnisse eigentlich ohne Ausnahme einer solchen Einordnung der Circum¬ 
cellionen in das Geftige der spatantiken Gesellschaft widersprechen. 

Meine These ist nun, daB der ErlaB vom 30. Januar 412 in der neueren 
Forschung falsch eingeschatzt oder iiberschatzt worden ist und daB man fiir 
die Beschreibung und Erklarung dessen, was die Circumcellionen eigentlich 
waren, sehr wohl von den Kirchenvatertexten ausgehen kann. Damit wird 
der Gesetzestext nicht wertlos, erhalt aber eine geringere Bedeutung und 
ordnet sich bei richtiger Interpretation den iibrigen Zeugnissen relativ leicht 
ein. Entstanden ist diese Erkenntnis in einer Seminariibung, die im Winter 
1974/75 von Gunther Gottlieb und mir in Heidelberg durchgefiihrt wurde. Ich 
verdanke Herm Gottlieb - als Historiker - diese Erkenntnis vor allem 
insoweit, als mir - als Theologen - die Entstehung und Problematik der 
Gesetze im Codex Theodosianus nicht vertraut ist und ich deshalb auch 
nicht in der Lage gewesen ware, einen solchen Text kritischzu interpretieren 4 . 

Das Ergebnis unserer Cberlegungen ist - kurz zusammengefaBt - folgen- 
des: Versteht man das Gesetz von 412 als Reaktion des Gesetzgebers auf den 
Ausgang der von Marcellinus geleiteten Disputation vom Jahre 411, so muB 
man zu seinem Verstandnis die Entscheidung des Marcellinus hinzuziehen, 
dief dieser unmittelbar nach dem AbschluB des Streitgesprachs fallte und 
veroffentlichte. In diesem Edictum cognitoris ist auch von den Circumcel¬ 
lionen die Rede, aber etwas anders als in dem Gesetz. Es wird jenen die 
Konfiskation ihrer Landgiiter angedroht, die „cognoscunt“, „in praediis 
suis circumcellionum turbas se habere“, d. h.: ,,denen bekannt wird“, 
wortlich: ,,die erkennen, daB sie auf ihren Giitem Circumcellionenhaufen 
haben“, und nichts gegen sie unternehmen 5 . Diese Formulierung deutet 


3 H. J. Diesner, Kirche und Staat im spatromischen Reich, Berlin 1963, p. 66 sqq. und 
86 sqq. 

4 Die Ergebnisse sind von Herm Gottlieb inzwischen ebenfalls verdffentlicht: Die 
Circumcellionen. Bemerkungen zum donastischen Streit, in Annuarium: Historiae Conci- 
liorum 10, 1978, 1—15. 

5 Text in der Edition von S. Lance!: Gesta conlationis Carthaginensis anno 411, Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Latina, vol. 149 A, p. 179. 
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darauf hin, daB die Gutsverwalter oder Grundbesitzer nicht etwa ansaesige 
Circumcellionen bei sich hatten, wie sie z. B. Kolonen auf ihren Giitem 
batten, sondem daB die Circumcellionen unversehens auf ihren Giitem auf - 
tauchten. Sonst brauchten sie ja nicht zu erkennen , daB solche auf ihren 
Landereien vorhanden waren. 

Nimmt man nun an, daB Marcellinus in diesem Sinne an den kaiserlichen 
Hof nach Ravenna Bericht erstattete, so erstaunt die Akzentverschiebung 
nicht, die bei der Einordnung der Circumcellionen in die Logik des Gesetzes- 
textes erfolgte. Sie mufiten erwahnt werden, weil sie natiirlich von den Straf- 
bestimmungen gegen die Donatisten mit getroffen werden sollten. Aber wo 
sollte man sie einordnen innerhalb der verschiedenen Bevolkerungsgruppen, 
die in dem Gesetz nicht so sehr nach Standen, sondem nach BuBgeldkate- 
gorien gestuft erscheinen? Sie waren ja keine Kolonen oder Sklaven und 
also im Prinzip selbst fiir ihre Religionszugehorigkeit und fur eventuelle 
Strafleistungen verantwortlich. Es lag darum nahe, sie zuunterst mit der 
geringsten BuBe von zehn Pfund Silber einzustufen. Da sie jedoch in Erman- 
gelung eines festen Wohnsitzes nur schwer faBbar waren, wird zugleich 
angeordnet, daB die Gutsverwalter, auf deren Giitem sie sich jeweils auf- 
halten, selbst haftbar sind, wenn sie sie nicht dem kaiserlichen Vollzugs- 
beamten vorfiihren 6 . Es scheint deshalb ganz klar, daB wir es hier mit An- 
ordnungen zu tun haben, die in der Absicht erlassen sind, die unsteten 
Circumcellionenscharen durch Vermittlung der Gutsverwalter und Grund¬ 
besitzer in den Griff zu bekommen. Zwar ist die Formulierung in dem Gesetz 
vom 30. Januar 412 nicht ganz gegen das MiBverstandnis geschiitzt, die 
Circumcellionen seien ein eigener ordo, eine Korporation oder sonst eine regu- 
lare Bevolkerungsgruppe. Dies diirfte daher riihren, daB man sich auch am 
kaiserlichen Hof nicht restlos iiber die Natur dieser Leute klar war und sie 
wohl oder libel irgendwo dem Gesetz einftigen muBte. Die Formulierung ist 
aber so gewahlt, daB die hier dargebotene Interpretation mit dem Text des 
Gesetzes gut vereinbar ist. Der Realitat hatte wohl eine Anordnung besser 
entsproehen, wie sie Marcellinus bereits in seinem Edictum gefallt hatte: 
namlich nur die Gmndbesitzer bzw. -verwalter ftir ihre Verfolgung verant¬ 
wortlich zu machen und von einer BuBpflicht der Circumcellionen selbst, die 
ja wohl meist illusorisch blieb, ganz abzusehen. In dem antidonatistischen 
Gesetz vom 22. Juni 414 (Cod. Theod. XVI, 5, 54) fehlen darum die Circum¬ 
cellionen, wahrend fiir die Gutsverwalter noch weiterreichende Strafbe- 
stimmungen gegeben werden. 

Zwei SchluBfolgerungen aus dem Gesagten legen sich nahe: 

1. Man wird in Zukunft darauf verzichten miissen, die Circumcellionen 
von einer wie immer gearteten Berufstatigkeit oder festen Stellung im 
Gesellschaftsgefiige Nordafrikas aus zu definieren. Die Zeugnisse sind m. E. 

6 Das „ipsi teneantur ad poenam“ (Codex Theodosianus XVI, 5, 52) ist nicht auf die 
Circumcellionen zu beziehen, sondern auf die „conductores“ „vel procuratores 44 (so richtig 
Tengstrom ebd. 29). 
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alle darin einig, daB der Name immer Scharen von umherschweifenden 
Donatisten bezeichnet, wobei sowohl dieses Umherschweifen als auch die 
anderen Merkmale, wie religiose oder soziale Motivation, Gewalttatigkeit, 
Martyriumssucht und Martyrerverehrung, stark schwanken und sehr ver- 
schieden aussehen konnen. Das einigende Band zwischen den ersten Zeug- 
nissen aus den vierziger Jahren des 4. Jh. bis etwa zehn Jahre nach dem 
Gesetz von 412 ist und bleibt eben diese Besonderheit, die, religionsphano- 
menologisch betrachtet, ziemlich klar ist: Es handelt sich um religiose 
Schwarmerei im urspriinglichen Sinne des deutschen Wortes, namlich: „in 
Schwarmen umherziehen“. Deshalb ist auch kaum eine innere Kontinuitat 
iiber die Jahrzehnte hin anzunehmen. Mogen manche Personen von ihrem 
20. Lebensjahr bis zu ihrem Tod Circumcellionen geblieben sein: Man 
konnte nicht Circumcellion von Beruf sein, und das Circumcellionentum war 
keine Institution, weder des kirchlichen noch des biirgerlichen Lebens. Das 
Circumcellionentum trat jeweils spontan auf und verschwand wieder. 

2. Damit ist nun aber nicht gesagt, daB die z. T. umfangreichen Forschun- 
gen zur Stellung der Circumcellionen in der Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft ihrer 
Zeit wertlos geworden waren. Aber man wird unterscheiden miissen: wer 
einerseits mit dem Namen ,,circumcelliones‘‘ gemeint ist, und was fur Be- 
volkerungsgruppen andrerseits sich jeweils zu solchen Circumcellionenscha- 
ren zusammenfanden. Fragt man danach, aus welchen Schichten sie sich 
rekrutierten, so konnen die Antworten Saumagnes, Diesners, Tengstroms 
und anderer naturlich weitgehend Klarheit schaffen. Fragt man aber danach, 
wer denn nun eigentlich diese so und nicht anders genannten Circumcellionen 
waren, fragt man also sozusagen nach ihrem ,,Wesen“, so kann die Antwort 
nur von dem bekannten Erscheinungsbild ausgehen, das ja auch am un- 
mittelbarsten mit der Namengebung zusammenhangt: circum cellas vagan- 
tur 7 . Man wird deshalb nicht sagen diirfen: Die Circumcellionen waren zum 
Beispiel wandemde Olivenarbeiter. Man wird sagen miissen: Zu Circum- 
cellionenscharen fanden sich jeweils Olivenarbeiter und andere Angehorige 
der unteren Schichten zusammen. Damit ist deutlich getrennt zwischen dem 
Circumcellionentum als einer vornehmlich religiosen Gruppierung und den- 
jenigen Elementen der Gesellschaft. aus denen die Personen kamen, die zu 
Circumcellionen wurden. 8 

7 Augustin, C. Gaudentium I, 28, 32^ En. in ps. 132, 3. 

8 Zur nordafrikanischen Kirchengeschichte, besonders ausfiihrlich zum Donatismus vgl. 
meinen Artikel “Afrika I.” in: Theologische Realenzyklopadie, Band 1, 1977, 649—700. 
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In this communication I shall treat two North-African martyr-acts stem¬ 
ming from the Valerian persecution of 257-258, the Martyrdom of Montanus 
and Lucius and the Martyrdom of Marianus and JacobusK I believe that the 
importance of these two works has not been sufficiently recognized. They 
are one of the few primary sources on the state of the North-African church 
in their time outside of the writings of Cyprian of Carthage, and they shed a 
valuable light on what may be called “spiritual” and “ecclesiastical” tenden¬ 
cies in the church of that period. Before attempting to demonstrate this 
latter point, however, I think I should address the question whether the two 
works are reliable historical sources. This means showing that they are what 
they represent themselves to be: first-hand, or partially first-hand, accounts 
of the martyrs’ arrest, imprisonment and execution. 

What calls their authenticity into question is their similarity to the 
better-known Martyrdom of Perpetua and F elicit as, dating from the Severan 
persecution at Carthage in 202—203. About half the Perpetua , as I shall 
refer to it from now on, is taken up by a narrative written by Perpetua her¬ 
self. In it she recounts her experiences in prison, paying particular attention 
to what she considered prophetic dreams. The rest of the martyr-act consists 
of an introduction; a first-hand account of a dream had by Saturus, another 
martyr; and a conclusion narrating the actual martyrdom of Perpetua and 
her companions. The Montanus has the same general form, and the Marianus , 
while first-hand narrative throughout, is otherwise similar, particularly in 
its emphasis on dreams. A plausible explanation for this similarity is that 
both works were simply derived from the Perpetua. This was Richard 
Reitzenstein’s view. He held that both the Montanus and the Marianus 
belonged to a literary genre based on the Perpetua and characterized by 
the free use and distortion of traditional material, and this to further the 
ends of the North-African episcopate. 2 

1 The best critical edition of the Martyrdom of Montanus and Lucius and of the Martyr¬ 
dom of Marianus and Jacobus is Gustav Kruger’s Ausgew&Klte Martyrakten (revised by 
Gerhard Rnhbach, Tubingen, 1965, pp. 67—82). The fullest discussions of both martyr-acts 
are to be found in Paul Monceaux, Uistoire litUraire de VAfrique chritienne (Paris, 1902, v. 2, 
pp. 153—178) and in Hippolyte Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs et les genres litUraires 
(second edition, Brussels, 1970, pp. 55—62). 

2 Richard Reitzenstein, Die Nachrichten iiber den Tod Cyprians , Heidelberg, 1913, p. 51. 
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I shall treat only the authenticity of the Montanue in detail, as much the 
same considerations apply in the case of the Marianne. J. Rendell Harris 
most fully set out the case against it. 3 Along with the formal similarity al¬ 
ready mentioned, he cited three similarities of detail as evidence that the 
Montanue was a forgery based on the Perpetua. These are: first, verbal 
similarities in the descriptions of prisons where the martyrs were incarcer¬ 
ated; second, the fact that in both cases the martyrs were brought before a 
procurator temporarily filling the place of a proconsul; and third, that two 
similar motifs are found both in Perpetual visions and in one of the visions 
recounted in the Montanue , that of Quartillosa. Of these last, one is that 
Quartillosa meets her son sitting near a pool of water. This is reminiscent of 
Perpetua’s dream encounters with her dead brother Dinocrates. The second 
is that both women drink milk—cheese in Perpetua’s case—offered to them by 
young men of great stature. In both cases this takes places in an atmosphere 
of great solemnity and seems to have something to do with the women’s 
approaching martyrdom. 

On the other hand, the Montanue is devoid of the fantastic elements 
which mark later forgeries, and its internal consistency has been brilliantly 
demonstrated by Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri/ 4 Hippolyte Delehaye has also 
pointed out certain details which make it seem unlikely that the Montanue 
was simply fabricated in the way Harris postulated. 5 Relatives of one of the 
martyrs in the Montanue, Flavian, not only try to save him-as Perpetua’s 
father does, but with pathetic results-but actually succeed in getting his 
execution postponed by deceiving the governor as to his clerical status. 6 The 
Montanue also differs from the Perpetua in that visions are ascribed, not the 
leading figures, but to figures of lesser rank, one of whom even drops out of 
the story entirely. At the same time, the fact that a procurator is filling the 
place of the proconsul-not the sort of detail which would be borrowed in 
any event-actually lends versimilitude to the story. Cyprian was already 
dead at the time when Montanue and his companions were put to death, as he 
appears to them, already martyred, in their dreams, and according to the 
Martyrdom of Cyprian the proconsul of Africa died shortly after passing 
sentence on Cyprian. 7 The temporary replacement of a proconsul by a procu¬ 
rator was the normal procedure in the third century, so there is no problem 
with the Montanue on that score. 8 

We may adequately explain the strong similarities in form, as well as the 

3 J. Rendell Harris and Seth K. Gifford, The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, London, 1890, p. 26. 

4 Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri, “Nuove osservatione critiche ed essegetiche sul testo della 
Passio Montani et Lucii ,” Studi e Testi, 22 (1909), 3—31. 

5 op. cit., Delehaye, pp. 66—59. 

6 A similar case does occur in Acts of Phileas and Philoromus, 2, 9. 

7 See Acts of Cyprian , 5, 7 and MonJtanus 21, 3. 

8 See Clinton W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites , Princeton, 1915, pp. 3—15 and A. H. M. 
Jones, The Later Roman Empire, Oxford, 1964, v. 1., p. 19 (same in American edition). 

17 Stadia Patristlca vol. XV 
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relatively minor ones in detail if we assume that some of the martyrs them¬ 
selves, as well as the author, were familiar with the Perpetua. It seems reaso¬ 
nable that the Perpetua would have been widely known in the third century 
as it is known to have been very popular in the following century. 9 Thus it 
might easily have furnished a model for the persons responsible for the 
Montanns. In such a case the similarity in the ways the prisons are described 
could be due to an unconscious borrowing. At the same time, the motifs 
Harris pointed to in Quartillosa’s dream-if they stem from the Perpetua 
at all-are so transformed that it far easier to account for them as having been 
incorporated in an actual dream than as literary borrowings. Where Perpetua 
is fed cheese which has been milked straight from a goat, Quartillosa drinks 
milk from two cups which are not emptied by being drunk out of, and the appa¬ 
rition of Quartillosa’s son is in a different context altogether from that of Per¬ 
petual brother. The arguments for the inauthenticity of the Montanns are 
thus scarcely compelling enough to merit its being set aside as unreliable. 

Objections to the authenticity of the Marianus are also based on its formal 
similarity to the Perpetua and on the presence of common motifs in some of 
the visions. The similarities are certainly no greater than is the case with the 
Monianus, and if the Montanns is to be considered authentic the Marianus 
must be as well. The Marianus also agrees closely with the terms of the se¬ 
cond rescript of Valerian as described in Epistle 80 of Cyprian. 

Their similarity to the Perpetua makes the Montanns and Marianus 
highly interesting for what they tell us about the North-African church. 
T. D. Barnes expressed a widely-held opinion when he labeled the Perpetua 
“Montanist through and through.” 10 This hostility is based both on what is 
felt to be a hostility to the church hierarchy in the Perpetua and on the stress 
it places on inspired visions. Here the contrast with the Montanns and Maria¬ 
nus is highly interesting. Although visions still play a prominent role, the 
attitude toward the clergy in the two later martyr-acts is unequivocally posi¬ 
tive. Most of the martyrs are clergy themselves, Cyprian, the great cham¬ 
pion of episcopal authority, is an object of nothing short of adulation, and 
the peace and unity of the church are prominently commended. 11 All this led 
Reitzenstein to dismiss the works as tendentious. 

Karl Holl, who believed that spiritual gifts had largely been suppressed in 
the early third century in reaction to Montanism, considered the Marianus 
formal and insincere next to the Perpetual The fact is, though, that spirit- 

9 For the archeological evidence see Frans van der Meer, Augustine the Bishop , Eng. tr., 
London, 1961, pp. 476—479 and 491. Augustine speaks of the Perpetua in Sermons 280 and 
281. J. Quasten in “A Coptic Counterpart of a Vision in the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas,” 
Byzantion 16 (1940/41), 1—9 presents persuasive evidence that the Perpetua was known in the 
Greek-speaking East. 

10 T. D. Barnes, TertuUian , Oxford, 1971, p. 80. 

11 See Montanus 23, 3 and Marianus 1, 3. 

12 Karl Holl, “Die Vorstellung vom Martyrer und die Martyrerakte in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung,” Qtsammelte Aufsdtze , Tubingen, 1928, vol. 2, p. 84. 
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ual gifts are no less important in the Marianus- and one might easily add, in 
the Mont anus - than in the Perpetua. The Perpetua is certainly more impres¬ 
sive, as it benefits from a superior style and a more attractive protagonist, but 
this does not mean that the later works are less sincere. The Marianus and 
Montanus are also, most likely, indebted to the Perpetua for their literary 
form, but this does not mean that they bear witness to a less authentic religious 
experience. That they could possibly have been used to bolster the post- 
Cyprianic episcopate is no more a mark of their insincerity than that the Per - 
petua could have been used to further the interests of a Montanist party. 

I shall now treat one case where the importance of the Montanus and 
Marianus was apparently ignored. W. H. C. Frend postulated the uneasy 
coexistence throughout the third century of two factions within the African 
church, the “Catholic Church” and the “Church of the Spirit”, whose mutual 
hostility accounted for the church's actually splitting at the beginning of the 
fourth century. 13 For him the Perpetua , which he located within the “Church 
of the Spirit”, was clear evidence for the existence of these two factions at 
the time of the Severan persecution. He cited six ways in which the Perpetua 
was in continuity with early Donatist martyr-acts of the beginning of the 
subsequent century. These are: 1) voluntary martyrdom, 2) the fact that 
martyrs are under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 3) that baptism is only a 
preparation for the glory of martyrdom, 4) that Perpetua could demand a 
vision because of her dignity as a martyr, 5) that bishops, while superior, 
are administrators only, and 6) that bishops are subordinate to martyrs. I 
believe that Frend's failure to take the Montanus and Marianus into 
consideration makes it somewhat doubtful that that these six factors actu¬ 
ally demonstrate the existence of two fairly well defined groups. 

The Valerian martyr-acts, while plainly “Catholic” in spirit, exhibit most 
of the characteristics which Frend associates with the “Church of the Spir¬ 
it”. First, an unnamed figure in the Marianus comes as close as any figure in 
the Perpetua does to volunteering for martyrdom. 14 Second, Marianus him¬ 
self is described at one point as being filled with a (or the) prophetic spirit. 15 
Third, baptism and martyrdom are intimately connected in both works. At 
the end of the Marianus the author says that the martyrs, whose corpses 
were thrown into a river, were “baptized in their own blood and washed in 
the river”, reversing the customary verbs to indicate a close connection. 16 
Moreover, the Montanus states that the catechumen Donatianus, who, like 
Perpetua, was baptized in prison, and who died shortly thereafter, “hastened 
from the water of baptism to the crown of martyrdom.” 17 Fourth, we are not 


13 W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church , second edition, Oxford, 1971, pp. 116ff. 

14 Marianus 9, 2—5. See also Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History (the martyrs of Lyons) 5, 1, 
49—50 and the Greek version of the Acts of Carpus, Papylvs and Agathonice 42—47. 

16 “Prophetico spiritu iam repletus”, Marianus, 12, 7. 

16 “Et baptizarentur suo sanguine et lauarentur in flumine,” Marianus 11,10. 

17 “Ab aquae baptismo ad martyrii coronam immaculate itinere feat mans,” Montanus 2,1. 

17* 
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told that the martyrs demanded visions in either the Montanus of the Maria - 
nus, but in both cases the visions are of the same type as in the Perpetua , 
visions prophecying their coming martyrdom and preparing them for it. 
At one point in the Montanus the martyrs are described as awaiting (expect - 
antes) a vision. 18 As to the fifth point, bishops are represented solely as 
pastors in all of the acts. The sixth point, that bishops are subordinate to 
martyrs, is not clear from the Perpetua. A bishop is humbled before Perpetua 
in one of her dreams, and that is all. This is not an issue in the later acts, of 
course, since the three bishops mentioned, Cyprian in both acts and Agapius 
and Secondinus in the Marianus alone, are martyrs themselves. If, then, the 
Perpetua bears witness to two hostile factions within the North-African 
church at the beginning of the third century, this would not seem to be 
borne out for the time of the persecution under Valerian. The Montanus and 
Marianus witness to the fusion of“catholic’' and “spiritual” tendencies found 
in Cyprian of Carthage as well. 

In these two martyr-acts an authority derived through ordination to the 
higher clergy and an authority derived from the reputation of sanctity do 
not conflict but reinforce one another. We find the same phenomenon in 
Epistle 66 of Cyprian. The bishop of Carthage, having already appealed to 
the authority of his office, speaks of a vision, given to him directly from God, 
in which he is told he will be vindicated. To drive the point home, he says: 
“I know very well that some persons consider dreams laughable and visions 
absurd, but they would rather believe something against a bishop than be¬ 
lieve a bishop in any event.” 19 The balance between spiritual and ecclesias- • 
tical authority is, of course, potentially unstable, although we are reminded 
by Hans von Campenhausen that the two cannot exist totally apart from 
one another. 20 The lesson of the Montanus and Lucius and the Marianus and 
Jacobus is that the authority of the martyr and the authority of the church¬ 
man are not mutually exclusive. 

18 Ibid., 9, 1. See also Acts of Polycarp 5, 2. 

19 Cyprian, Epistle 66,10, 2. 

20 Hans von Campenhausen, Kirchliches Amt und geistliche VoUmacM , Tubingen, 1953, 
p. 2. See also v. Campenhausen’s discussion of Cyprian on pp. 292—322. 
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For centuries historians have seen a man standing in the shadow behind 
Pelagius. This was a certain Rufinus. However, the sources we have to goby 
for information on his person are scarce. 

One of the sources is Augustine, who saved a record of the synod of 411, as 
found in the archives of the church of Carthage (De gratia Christi et de pec- 
cato originali II, 2(2)). He reports that at this Council the Pelagian Caeles- 
tius, in response to a question asked him by the deacon Paulinus of Milan, 
replied that he had learned to deny original sin from “the ‘holy’ 1 priest 
Rufinus who lived at Rome with the ‘holy’ Pammachius , \ but would men¬ 
tion by name no other adherents of this heresy (De gratia Chr. II, 3(3): Aure¬ 
lius episcopus dixit: *Sequentia recitentur’, et recitatum est: ‘Quod peccatum 
Adae ipsi soli obfuerit et non generi humano \ Etcum recitatum esset , Caeles - 
stius dixit: ‘Dixi de traduce peccati dubium me esse , ita tamen ut cui donavit 
Deus gratiam peritiae consentiam , quia diversa ab eis audivi qui utique in 
Ecclesia catholica constituti sunt presbyteri \ Paulinus diaconus dixit: ‘Die 
nobis nomina ipsorum !’ Caelestius dixit: *sanctus presbyter Rufinus qui mansit 
cum sancto Pammachio: ego audivi ilium dicentem quia tradux peccati non 
sit 9 .) 

Thus we learn that the Pelagian-disposed priest, Rufinus, during his stay 
in Rome was a guest at the home of Senator Pammachius, a friend of St. 
Jerome and a man widely esteemed in ecclesiastical circles. The lavish dona¬ 
tions of Pammachius to the poor were studiously associated with the cult of 
St. Peter (Jerome, Ep. 48, 4) 2 * . 

By another, but somewhat younger contemporary, Marius Mercator, we 
are informed that the Pelagian heresy arose in the East and from there was 
brought to Rome during the reign of Pope Anastasius by a certain Rufinus 
of Syria (Mercator in his Commonitorium adversus haeresim Pelagii et 
Caelestii, Collectio Palatina 3. See E. Schwarz Acta conciliorum oecumeni- 


1 Henri Marrou “Les attaches orientates du p61agianisme” in “Acad6mie des inscriptions 
et belles-lettres, Comptes rendus des stances de Fannie 1968,” Paris 1969, p. 461: Ici et 14 
san&us n’a bien entendu quela valeur tr&s g6n6rale de “v6n6r6”, “de sainte m6moire”, — s’a- 
gissant de d£funts: Pammachius est mort k cette date, Rufinus aussi. 

2 Peter Brown “The Patrons of Pelagius: The Roman Aristocracy between East and 

West” in “Religion and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine”, London 1972, p. 210. 
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corum 1, 5, 5, Berlin and Leipzig 1924-1925: Hanc ineptam et non minus 
inimicam rectae f idei quaestionem sub sanctae recordationis Anastasia Romanos 
ecclesiae summo pontifice Rufinus quondam natione Syrus Romam primus 
invexit et , ut erat arguius , se quidem ab eius invidia muniens , per se prof erre non 
ausus , Pelagium gente Brittanum monachum tunc decepit eumque ad praedic- 
tam adprime imbuit atque instituit impiam vanitatem). 

From Mercator we learn that Rufinus was too astute to propagate this 
heretical doctrine himself, but quietly communicated it to Pelagius, a 
British monk, who then began to disseminate it more openly. And Mercator 
states that it was Pelagius who converted Caelestius to the heresy. 

Mercator’s record is reliable, for he was an insider. In 418 we find him in 
Rome very much occupied with the pelagian heresy, against which he had 
written a book. He was corresponding with Augustine (Aug. Ep. 193, 1) and 
Jerome (Hier. Ep. 154, 3). Also in Rome he attended a discussion conducted 
by Julianus of Eclanum, as he tells us himself in hisCommonitorium adversus 
haeresira Pelagii et Caelestii, Acta cone. oec. I, 5, p. 13 3 . 

Yet a discrepancy exists between on the one hand the statement of 
Caelestius himself who instructed him in pelagianism and on the other hand 
Mercator’s words. According to Caelestius it was Rufinus, according to 
Mercator it was Pelagius. The solution of this minor problem is apparently to 
be found in the historic evolution. By the time Mercator wrote our quotation 
(about 431), Rufinus’ role in the early diffusion of pelagianism had been 
greatly overshadowed by the personage of Pelagius 4 . 

Nowadays we know the exact time of Rufinus’ stay in Rome. He was 
there during the pontificate of Anastasius I (399-402) and was a guest of 
Pammachius, who died in 410 5 . Pelagianism in the West was founded by 
Rufinus. 

In 1968 however Marrou shed more light on this man in the shadow. He 
recognized him as being Rufinus presbyter provincial Palestinae , the author 
of a Liber de fide “connu et cite au VI e sifecle par Jean Diacre (Expositum in 
Heptateuchum, Ms. Paris, B.N.f.lat. 12309, f° 10, 72, 94) et que Sirmond a 
6dit6 pour la premiere fois en 1650 d’aprfes deux manuscrits de Corbie”. 
“Orthodoxe sur tous les autres points, notamment par son strict anti-orig£- 
nisme, ses chapitres centraux, 28-41, sont si evidemment entach6s de P61a- 
gianisme qu’une note marginale trfes ancienne, - on est meme alle jusqu’4 se 
demander s’il ne fallait pas la faire remonter jusqu’& Cassiodore lui-m6me -, 
met en garde le lecteur contre les ‘blasphemes’ dont ce livre est rempli et lui 
conseille, s’il fait recopier ce manuscrit, d’y substituer l’opuscule beau coup 
plus sOr de saint Augustin, De vera religione” 6 . “Le meme colophon qui nous 
foumit le nora de l’auteur ajoute au titre Liber de fide, les mots: translatus de 

3 Marrou, p. 460. 

4 Sister Mary William Miller, “Rufini Presbyteri, Liber de Fide”, Washington 1964, p. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 4. 

0 Marrou, p. 465. 
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Graeco in Latinum sermonem. On peut discuter cette assertion: les traces 
d'helkmisme sont peu nettes; l’argument le plus forte est peut-etre que les 
citations bibliques ne coincident avec aucune des versions latines connues, 
mais c'est peut-6tre simplement que l'auteur cite de m£ moire, sans pr^tendre 
& une exactitude litt^rale'' 7 . 

Now at least we know who Rufinus was. 

In 1964 Sister Mary William Miller shed more light on the nature of his 
writings and consequently also on the man in the shadow. From her we learn 
that the language of the latin manuscript is very conservative and remar¬ 
kably faithful to the best late literary tradition. The profuse employment of 
rhetorical figures evidences his familiarity with the best rhetorical tradition 
of his age 8 . In addition to the facts as given by Sister Miller we should per¬ 
haps take into account the stylistic influence of a translator as an intermediary. 

Already in 1963 F. Refoule had thrown a stronger light sideways on the 
man in the shadow. For he discovered that the Liber de fide was the work 
Saint Augustine had refuted in the first 34 chapters of the first book of De 
peccatorum meritis 9 . One might ask whether the Churchfather had consulted 
the book or mere abstracts which he received from Marcellinusv but it is an 
established fact that Rufinus' work is older than De peccatorum meritis and 
dates back earlier than 411-412 10 . Now we know better than before when to 
date the Liber de fide. 

Mercator tells us that Rufinus was natione Syrvs , but the colophon of the 
manuscript of Leningrad, mentions 'presbyter provincial Palestinae. The 
contradiction may be explained in two ways. The first is that natione indica¬ 
tes the native country, Palestine being the country in which Rufinus lived 
later 11 . The second way does not see any contradiction because the Seleucid 
Empire in Asia, which included Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, was com¬ 
monly referred to simply as Syria, since that country was its centre 12 . This 
uncertain fact about Syrus can be derived from the sources. 

I think however that today we are able to throw light on Rufinus in an¬ 
other different way notably via the description by Peter Brown of Pelagius 
and his supporters. Brown concludes: There is no doubt that Pelagius' wri¬ 
tings, and those of his followers, are by far the most accomplished reflec¬ 
tions, in Late Roman literature, of the wide-spread striving to create an 
aristocratic 61ite. Behind the counsels of perfection of Pelagius, we can sense 
the high demands of noblesse oblige and the iron discipline of a patrician 
household. The ideal Christian of pelagian literature was a prudens y carefully 


7 Ibid., p. 466. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 

9 F. Refoule, O. P. “Datation du premier concile de Carthage contre les Pelagiens et du 
Libellus fidei de Rufin” in “Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes” 1963, (IX1—2), Paris, p. 49. 

10 Marrou, p. 467. 
n Ibid., p. 466. 

12 Miller, p. 6. 
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reared in conformity to the divine law, to be different from the ignorant 
crowd 13 . The followers of Pelagius and Caelestius are the only group in Rome 
that will be condemned not only for being heretical, not only for being 
disturbers of the peace, but, also, for claiming to be superior to everybody 
else 14 . 

Pelagius and his followers strove to be integri Christiani. The aim always 
remained not to produce only the perfect individual, but, above all, the per¬ 
fect rehgious group. The Christianas of the pelagian writings is the baptized 
Christian. The full code of Christian behaviour, the Christian Lex, should be 
imposed, in all its rigours, on every baptised member of the Catholic Church 15 . 

“The Pelagians were Late Roman men, to a depressing extent. For them as 
for everyone else in that age of absolutism, reform meant only one thing: 
reform from the top; yet more laws, sanctioned by yet more horrific punish¬ 
ments. The Pelagians would have reformed the Catholic Church exactly a ub 
V egetius proposed to reform the Roman army by re-imposing the old 
discipline” 16 . 

So much for the description of all pelagians by Brown. 

Provided with these facts we return to the man in the shadow. Via the 
Liber de fide his person appears to become more and more the really pelagian 
like Brown described. 

We hear Rufinus ask for the old discipline in his own words: “Further¬ 
more, we say that God gave to Adam, the first man, for his good, toils and 
labors which he endured from the earth, since by reverent faith we can in no 
other way overcome the invisible enemies against whom we wage a continual 
struggle, unless harassed by bodily labors. For we learn from Divine Scrip¬ 
ture that by these we set ourselves free from the enemies’ deception and 
either guard unimpaired virtue or recover virtue when lost” 17 . “And our 
Lord Jesus Christ similarly taught his disciples that virtue, as I have said, 
could not otherwise be preserved unimpaired or, lost, be regained, except by 
bodily toils and tribulations” 18 . 

God wanted to call back the old virtue by threatening with death. In 
Rufinus’ words: “God, therefore, having regard for men, since he knew that 

13 Peter Brown “Pelagius and his Supporters: Aims and environment” in “Religion and 
Society”, p. 188, 189. 

14 Ibid., p. 189. 

15 Ibid., p. 192-195. 

16 Ibid., p. 204. 

17 Translation Miller of Liber de Fide XXXV: Dicimus autem quod in bonum Deus 
praestitit primo homini Adam sudores pariter ac labores quos de terra pateretur, quippe 
cum non aliter invisibles inimicos, contra quos habemus continuam luctationem, veneranda 
fide superare possimus, nisi corporis laboribus fatigati. His enim docemur per divinam 
Scripturam nos metipsos hostium fallacia liber are et, aut salvam custodire virtutem, aut 
amissam perinde revocare. 

18 Ibid.: Similiter autem Dominus noster Iesus Christus discipulos suos docebat non aliter 
aut silvam, ut dixi, servari, aut perditam revocari posse virtutem, nisi per labores corporis ac 
dolores. 
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they were inclined toward evil and were lovers of the pleasures and desires of 
the flesh and since he wished rather to recall them to honorable virtue, allow¬ 
ed for the time being some concession to be made to the domination of 
death. Indeed he did this, because he knew that nothing else could so easily 
restrain men as death; for generally many abstain from evil through fear of 
death. Wherefore, the laws of the world can not in any other way curtail 
most of the vices of men except by the threat of death and punishment” 19 . 

All the same Bufinus makes it evident that he is appealing to the pruden - 
tes among his audience. I quote: “No prudent person dares to say that the 
foolishness and weakness of God is God the Word” 20 . “As men of prudence, 
let us hear Moses teaching how God created man” 21 . “We must not say that 
the soul is a part of God, as the speech of the unlearned and ignorant man- 
tains” 22 . “Therefore, although we have been taught by many witnesses that 
this common death is not evil, we must say that those who call death an evil 
are in the great majority” 23 . “Or certainly let those who think that they are 
prudent” 24 . “If there were a discourse with the prudent, what I have said 
concerning the proving of the only-begotten God would abundantly suffice” 25 . 
“Therefore, since to themselves they still seem to be wise, although they are 
proved excessively senseless in everything” 26 . 

The prudentes can obtain the old discipline by adhering to the divine 
mandaia and lex . “All, therefore, are capable of what is contrary, the good as 
well as the wicked: men are good when they do what God wills; they are 
wicked in that they completely disregard the Lord’s commands” 27 . “But, 
just as all who do the will of God acquire never-ending happiness and obtain 
everlasting glory from God, thus also on the other hand all who condemn 

19 Ibid., XXXII: Deus igitur consulens hominibus, cum sciret ©os ad malitiam pronos et 
voluptatum ac desideriorum carais amatores et vellet ad honestam potius revocare virtu- 
tem, sivit usque ad tempus aliquod dominationi mortis addici, quippe cum nihil aliud nosset 
tarn facile homines coercere posse quam mortem; mortis enim metu plerumque multi a 
malitia penitus abstinere noscuntur. Unde mundanae leges non aliter possunt pleraque 
hominum vitia resecare nisi interminatione mortis et poenae. 

20 Ibid., XI: Nemo autem prudentium audet dicere quod stultum Dei et imbecellum 
Deus Verbum est, ... 

21 Ibid., XXIV: Ergo, quasi prudentes Moysem audiamus docentem quemadmodum 
Deus hominem creaverit, ... 

22 Ibid., XXVI: Nec dicendum est animam partem Dei esse, sicut imprudentium et in- 
doctorum sermo habet. 

23 Ibid., XXXIV: Multis igitur testibus docti quod mors ista communis mala non sit, 
iam longe valere dicamus qui mortem malum appellant. 

24 Ibid., XXXIX: Aut certe dicant nobis qui sese prudentes existimant, .., 

25 Ibid., LIII: Et haec quidem dicta de unigenito Deo comprobando abunde sufficerent, 
si cum prudentibus sermo esset, ... 

26 Ibidl, LX: Quid igitur apud se videntur adhuc esse sapientes, cum per omnia nimis 
inepti probati sint, ... 

27 Ibid., XIX: 0nines igitur contrariorum capaees habentur, tarn boni dico quam pravi: 
boni quidam cum id quod Deus vult faciunt; pravi autem quod mandata Domini minime 
custodiunt. 
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divine precepts are condemned to everlasting punishment” 28 . And that Lex 
again is connected with baptism. “Therefore, because certain men through 
ignorance of the Divine Scriptures dare to burst out into an impious and 
unreasonable judgment about Christ, asserting that he destines unbaptized 
children to the punishment of everlasting fire, which in the Scriptures is 
usually called gehenna, let them learn from the Divine Scriptures that the 
punishment of everlasting fire was not prepared for the innocent and for 
those entirely unacquainted with sin, but for those who transgress the law of 
God” 2 9. 

The importance Rufinus attaches to baptism is continuously felt. He talks 
about those “who were bom through baptism in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” 30 . “They believe also in the remission of 
sins through baptism and that they ought to be deemed worthy by the sancti¬ 
fication of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit” 31 . “And yet together 
with all his relatives he (sc. Noe) merited the same salvation which we also 
merit through baptism” 32 . 

In Rufinus we also find again the pelagian thought, that baptized child¬ 
ren received not the remission of sin but the positive effects of the sacrament. 
He writes: “Therefore infants receive baptism not because of sins, but in 
order that, possessing spiritual procreation, they may be, as it were, created 
in Christ through baptism and may become partakers of his heavenly 
kingdom” 33 . “Wherefore, infants who are not in sin, also merit the grace of 
baptism in order that, begotten in Christ by a new generation, they may also 
become co-heirs of his kingdom” 34 . 

In brief, in every respect Rufinus belongs to the pelagian endeavour to 
create a spiritually aristocratic elite. Thanks to the facts, which bring this 
about, we have more of the person Rufinus to go by, Rufinus, the man in the 
shadow behind Pelagius. This is more important because Pelagius himself 


28 Ibid., XIX: Sed, sicut omnes qui Dei faciunt voluntatem perenni beatitudine potiun- 
tur et laudes a Deo consequunter aeternas, sic et e diverso cuncti* qui divina praecepta 
contemnunt aeterna vituperatione damnantur. 

29 Ibid., XLI: Quia igitur quidam Script urarum inscientia diyinarum‘in nefariam et 
iniustam de Christo vocem audent erumpere, assereijtes eum pueros minime baptizatos 
aeterni ignis poenoe deputare, qui assolet in Scripturis gehenna nominari, discant ex divinis 
Scripturis quod ignis aeterni poena innocentibus ac penitus peccatum ignorantibus praepa- 
rata non sit, sed illis qui legem Dei praevaricari noscuntur, . .. 

:w Ibid., XIII: qui in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti per baptisma nati sunt. 

31 Ibid., XV: Et credunt per baptisma remissionem peccatorum, similiter etiam Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti sanctificatione dignandos. 

32 Ibid., XXXIX: necnon etiam cum suis omnibus hie (sc. Noe) eandem salutem meruit 
quam nos quoque per baptisma promeremur, ... 

33 Ibid., XL: Baptisma igitur infantes non propter peccata percipiunt, sed ut, spiritalem 
procreationem habentes, quasi per baptisma in Christo creentur et ipsius regni caelestis 
participes fiant, ... 

34 Ibid., XLVIII: Unde infantes, qui in peccatis non sunt, merentur etiam baptismatis 
gratiam ut, in Christo nova generatione creati, etiam regni eius coheredes efficiantur, ... 
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also was not a person who comes to us in a vivid light. Despite great advan¬ 
ces in the study of Pelagius* life and writings, the heresiarch remains an enig¬ 
matic, one might almost say a shadowy figure 35 . “But for the controversy 
with which his name is inalienably associated, and into which he was precipi¬ 
tated by the importunity of his disciples, he has lived a life of honourable 
mediocrity, and earned a place among Christian writers of the second or 
third rank of the patristic age”, says Bonner 36 . 

This last point raises the question whether pelagianism then should derive 
its name from Rufinus and whether we really ought to speak of Rufinianism 
in order to be historically more correct. I see no use in this change of name. 
Firstly because Rufinus himself obviously did not want it. Secondly because 
the tradition of the name pelagianism is in existence. And thirdly to quote 
Bonner because: “It was not Rufinus of Syria, the man who, according to 
Marius Mercator, first introduced the heresy to Rome, nor Caelestius, who so 
vigorously proclaimed it, nor Julian of Eclanum, its most formidable apolo¬ 
gist, who gave Pelagianism its name; and the word Pelagiani, which first 
appears in 415, is an indication that his contemporaries and posterity have 
alike agreed to see in Pelagius the Briton the inspirer of the heresy which de¬ 
nies the need for prevenient Grace” 37 . And “Rufinus* influence on Pelagia¬ 
nism was upon the doctrines of Adam’s sin and the fate of unbaptized in¬ 
fants rather than on the larger issues of grace and predestination which 
Augustine debated with Pelagius, Julian and the alarmed ascetics of Sou¬ 
thern Gaul’* 38 . Fourthly as it is apparent that these particular doctrines of 
Rufinus can fairly be described as Pelagian, it is by no means certain that 
they were his main theological interest 39 , which may have been his contribu¬ 
tion to the Vulgate. The fifth reason is that Rufinus* views were not taken 
over by more famous Pelagians without modification 40 . Perhaps we should 
add: the sixth reason would be his inactivity during the Pelagian Controversy, 
but we do not know the date of Rufinus* death, and he may well have been 
dead before the Controversy started 4 i . In fact that happened earlier than 411. 

We keep speaking of pelagianism. Regarding this school of theology in the 
way indicated by Brown we see that we do not agree any more with the 
earlier research on Pelagius, which mentioned too soon favourite expressions 
of Pelagius himself 42 , dealing with prudentia and the opinion of the audience. 


35 G. I. Bonner “How Pelagian was Pelagius?” in “Studia Patristica” Vol. IX, Berlin 
1966, p. 350. 

36 Ibid., p. 351. 

37 Ibid., p. 357. 

38 Bonner “Rufinus of Syria and African Pelagianism” in “Augustinian Studies I” 
(1970), Villanova (Pa.), p. 31. 

39 Ibid., p. 40. 

40 Ibid., p. 40. 

41 Ibid., p. 40. 

42 Georges de Plinval “Essai sur le style et la langue de P41age”, Fribourg en Suisse 1947, 
p. 78. 
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And this occurs frequently: two judicio derelinquo (De divitiis 44, 8; Epistola 
de castitate 136, 19); prudentiae time judicio derelinquo (De possibilitate non 
peccandi 116, 16); in arbitrio relinquimus prudentissimi lectoris (De indu- 
ratione cordis Pharaonis 33); tua intellectui derelinquo (Ep. de cast. 149, 12); 
rested intelligi (De div. 56, 13). Therefore we are not surprised to come across 
the following adjectives and participles, which Pelagius uses as nouns: pa- 
rum intellegentes (Expositiones XIII epistularum Pauli 232,4); minus 
intellegentibus (ibid. 284, 16; Epistola de malis doctoribus et operibus fidei et 
de iudicio futuro 82, 15); scientibus (Liber de vita Christiana 13); bene sen - 
tientibus (Epistola de malis etc. 70, 27) 43 . 

Now that it is possible for us to see the connection between Rufinus and 
Pelagius somewhat more clearly than before, I even feel obliged to warn 
against stressing this relation too heavily. Marrou correctly points to the 
fact that pelagianism is a western heresy, but that the Greek tradition be¬ 
hind Rufinus provided Pelagius with firm ground to make his own reaction 
legitimate 44 . This of course does not imply that this Greek tradition influen¬ 
ced Pelagius via our Rufinus only. We should never forget that Rufinus of 
Aquileia in his translations of Origen also played an important part for 
Pelagius. “Von entscheidender Bedeutung fur Pelagius’ theologische Genesis 
war der Kontakt mit Origenes, den Rufinus durch seinen Romerbriefkom- 
mentar gab, der im Jahre 405 herauskam” 45 . Bohlin proved that: “Pelagius 
in gewisser Hinsicht ein Schuler des Origenes zu sein scheint” 46 . So the Greek 
tradition, that provided pelagianism with ground to legitimate his own 
reaction, is also behind Rufinus of Aquileia. 


43 Ibid., p. 102. 

44 Marrou, p. 472. 

45 Torgny Bohlin “Die Theologie des Pelagius und ihre Genesis’* in “Uppsala Universi- 
tets Arsskrift, Acta universitatis Upsaliensis” 1957: 9, Uppsala 1957, p. 87. 

«Ibid., p. 108. 
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The Sixtieth Canon of the Council in TrouUo 


J. Wortley, Winnipeg 


It was early in the first of his two reigns that the Emperor Justinian II 
(nicknamed ‘Slit-nose’) 1 summoned and presided over a grand ecclesiastical 
council in the great domed chamber (trovilos) of the Sacred Palace at 
Constantinople in which the fifth and (probably) the sixth oecumenical 
councils had convened 2 , the former under the presidency of his distinguished 
model and predecessor, Justinian the Great. The object of the exercise was to 
complete the work of the two former councils, which is why this council of 
692 has come to be known as the Quinisext (or Pentheeton) Council. Those 
councils had issued doctrinal statements, but no canons; this one issued no 
doctrinal statements at all, but produced a series of 102 disciplinary canons 
which found their place in the fabric of Eastern Canon Law where they are 
held to possess the authority of an oecumenical council. 3 They received no 
acceptance in the West, and in fact subsequently played a significant role in 
developing the already inherent East-West schism. Discussion of those ca¬ 
nons has tended to concentrate on the ones which offended Rome (so far as 
the ecclesiastical historians are concerned) 4 , and those which shed a little 
light in the all too dark field of Byzantine social history. As one concerned 
with the latter, I would like to single out canon N° 60 for special considera¬ 
tion, though in doing so it should be noted that there are others equally 
deserving of attention. 

Since the Apostle proclaims: ‘He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’ 5 , it is clear that 
he who makes himself the dwelling place of the adversary becomes one, by association, with 
him, so it seemed good that those who pretend to be mad 6 and by dissimulation contrive 
their behaviour to appear debased, should be tried in every w&y; they should be subject to 


1 Bhinotmetos, 685—95 and 705—11. For a recent assessment of this Emperor see Cons¬ 
tance Head, Justinian II of Byzantium (Madison, Milwaukee, 1972). See p. 100 on the 
sobriquet. 

2 Charles Josef Hefele, Histoire des Conciles , trans. H. Leclercq (Paris, 1909) Vol. Ill 
part I, p. 560 and n. 1. 

3 Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio , ed. Johannes Dominicus Mansi, 
vol. xi (Florence, 1755) cols. 930ff. 

4 Canons 2, 13, 55, 67 and 82 seem to have particularly offended Pope Sergius I; see 
Head, op. cit. 9 chapter 10. 

5 I Corinthians 6,17. 

6 TOt)£ TOIVXJV daifiOVdv VTlOXQiVO^boVi . 
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such harsh treatment and pains as are rightly inflicted on those who are genuinely demented 
for their deliverance from the power of the devil. 7 

Such is the wording of this extraordinary canon against simulated mad¬ 
ness. It was based on two assumptions, one of which is fully endorsed by the 
gospels, the other, not at all. The first was that a genuinely mad person was 
mad because he was ‘‘possessed of a devil”, or devils as the case rtiay be. 
This was a sufficiently common assumption in pre-modem times to require 
no further comment here. The second assumption was that infesting devil(s) 
could be treated, and hopefully expelled, by subjecting the body which it or 
they possessed to “harsh treatment and pains.” 8 This assumption, lacking 
though it was in evangelical endorsement, was widely acted upon well into 
the last century. Untold thousands of poor mentally deranged persons were 
systematically tortured (which is what it boiled down to), chained up, star¬ 
ved, chilled, beaten — plus all the psychological torture of being hooted 
through the streets and rejected as things of the devil, - all in the mistaken 
hope that their condition would somehow improve as a result of this persecu¬ 
tion. 9 One suspects that the end result in most cases consisted not in the 
devil coming out of them, but of their yielding up the ghost! 

There can be little doubt that any person who was only pretending to be 
mad and really was not so would, unless he were in the most deadly earnest, 
in all probability provide one of the rare occasions on which a madman was 
“cured” by this draconian medicine. But since the true and the hypocritical 
madman alike would normally have been given the treatment (the canon 
seems to regard it as a matter of routine), why was it necessary for a near- 
oecumenical council to single out the latter and require it for him specifi¬ 
cally? The implication would seem to be that there were some who were 
suspected of, or known to be, “playing the fool,” who were escaping the 
normal course of “harsh treatment and pains” prescribed for the truly 
demented, and went their ways untroubled. A further implication would 
seem to be (since grand imperial councils are not given to concerning them¬ 
selves with trivialities,) that the false fools must have been, or were thought to 
have been, something of a major menace to sound morals and public safety. 
So who could these people be who alarmed the Council in Troullo into formu¬ 
lating this sixtieth canon ? 

Unfortunately there appears to be no comment on this canon until the 

7 Mansi, tom . cit ., 969 D. This is in some ways a development of the 79th of the Apostolic 
Canons , which effectively excommunicated demented persons. 

8 zoiavzaig avzovg oxXrjgayojyiaig xai Tiovoig t mofidAXeiv olg dv dAij&atg daijwvwvzeg nQog 
djzaXXayijv zfjg zov dalpovog igyaoiag rj fiaXkov evegyelag a£la>g vnopdMotvzo Mansi xi, 969 D. 
Particularly informative in this respect is the Dialogue of Michael Psellus, De Daemonum 
Operations; chapter xxiii is concerned with the question el zd daifidvia ocbjuaza ola zi ion 
nAtfrzeo&ai; (PG 122, 872 B — 873 A). See also chapter xi (844 A—845 B), dndoai eloiv ai 
doupdvcov za£etg. 

9 For a brief resum6 of this sorry story, see the article of F. Petersson in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , 11th edition, vol. 14 pp. 616—17. 
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time of the great canonist Theodore Balsamon, i.e . not until the thirteenth 
century. He first suggested that canon 60 seeks to condemn people who 
feign madness as a means of gaining material profit, who “with a foul, Sata¬ 
nic conscience make demonic utterances after the manner of the pagan 
seers.” 10 Intriguing though this suggestion might be, it is probably no more 
than an intelligent guess on Balsamon’s part, for he is unlikely to have 
known much more about the world of the seventh century than we do. It 
almost certainly rests on the by no means worthless argument that since 
canons 61, 62 and 65 undoubtedly condemn persisting vestiges of paganism 
(sorcery, astrology, pagan feasts and new-moon festivals), canon 60 does so 
too. Yet Balsamon proceeds to offer a second explanation, based on the 
experience of his own time: 

Yet when I see many such persons (scil. false madmen) travelling around the cities who, far 
from being restrained, are actually embraced as holy men by some people 11 ,1 seek to know 
the reason why, and I ’demand that matters be set right. I unwittingly took Stauracius 
Oxeobaphus to be an hypocrite, whereas he was a righteous man simulating madness for 
God’s sake; I was led astray by deceivers, and perhaps others were deluded by my opinion. 
Such things should be prevented (from happening) by the canon under review (60) to ensure 
that the good are not punished with the evil. There are many different roads to spiritual 
salvation by which a man may travel without giving any offense whatsoever. This is not 
just my personal opinion; it is taken from the common consent of good men who, having 
attempted this way of life as being truly pleasing to God, condemn it as pernicious and 
leading to the sphere of Satan. 12 

In short, he says: the canon may have been originally concerned with 
pagan frenzy, but its contemporary application is to Christian folly, heilige 
Narrheit . 13 There are some grounds for suggesting that in seeking to give the 
sixtieth canon some relevance to his own times, Balsamon may have chanced 
upon the very purpose for which it was originally devised. It is clear from 
what he says that by his time the practice of this extreme form of asceticism 
had fallen into disrepute, but this had not always been the case. When the 
‘fools for Christ’s sake’ ol did Xgicrrov aaXoi first appear in the hagiographical 
tradition, their acta are invariably recorded with approbation. In addition to 
the celebrated St. Symeon of Edessa, we read of a St. Mark Salus 14 , a St. 
Isidora Sala 15 , “A certain Sage” whose name has not survived 16 , and of 
St. Euphrosynus the Cook . 17 Fragments only have survived of the vitae of the 

10 PG 137, 716 D: xaza xdg twv 'EAArjvcov n go<prjrtdag, 

11 (bg fjyiaopivovg dyxaAi£op£vovg Jiagd tivojv. 

12 PG 137, 71 A, B. 

13 The article of E. Benz (“Heilige Narrheit”, Kyrios 3 (1938) 1—65) is a study of this 
phenomenon from a purely ascetic point of view, based on an uncritical study of the texts. 

14 In Vie ei ricits de VAbbi Daniel le Scitiote , (Bibliotheque Hagiographique Qreeque) ed. 
L6on Clugnet (Paris, 1901) pp. 12—16. 

15 Historia Lausiaca cc. 41, 42; PG 34, 1106—07. 

16 In the Syriac version of the Historia Lausiaca, Stories of the Holy Fathers, trans. E. A. W. 
Budge (London, 1934) pp. 332—34. 

17 Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae ed. H. Delehaye (Brussels, 1902) p. 34 
line 69 — p. 36 line 64. 
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Corinthian St. Paul Salus and of St. Theodore Salus 18 ; with the addition of 
the case of St. Thomas Salus 19 and of only one more salus whose name is not 
mentioned 20 , the list of the known cases is complete . 21 

The distinguishing characteristic of these soli (all of whom, incidentally, 
are anterior to the seventh century) is that they took quite literally St. 
Paul’s injunction “let him become a fool that he may become wise,” and his 
saying: “we are fools for Christ’s sake .” 22 But the crucial logos for their way 
of life is the dominical “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell that thou hast. . . and 
come and follow me.” Many had taken this to the point of being able to say 
with St. Peter: “We have forsaken all and followed thee,” but some felt they 
could go yet further, surrendering not only their possessions, their wills, 
their health and so forth, but even their very personalities, that is, their 
mental sanity, confident that in doing so they would “receive an hundred¬ 
fold .” 23 But in all the recorded cases, these were people who had already 
gone through a long period of monastic training. St. Symeon for instance, 
with his friend, John, “left the monastery and headed for the desert where, 
over a period of forty years they went through the whole course of asceticism 
and hard training ” 24 before Symeon began to simulate madness. Even the 
despised menial whose story appears in various guises, is always told of a 
convent servant in the desert, not of a secular in the world . 25 

So we are deeding with a spiritual phenomenon which must at best have 
been very rare (even though untold numbers of cases may have eluded de¬ 
tection, and consequently, record), and which was noted with approbation in 
such venerable textbooks of the religious life as the Historia Lausiaca and 
Pratum Spirituale. It is reasonably safe to assume that the Council in 
TrouMo was not trying to eliminate the genuine (and therefore unnoticed) dia 
Christon solos , but some abuse or distortion of the practice of holy folly 


18 Acta Sanctorum November, vol. Ill p. 130 and February vol. Ill p. 508. 

19 Evagrius, Historia Ecdesiastica IV, c. 35 (PG 86/ii, 2767 B. C.). The same story 
appears in Pratum Spirituale c. 35 (PG 87/iii, 2949). 

20 Pratum Spirituale c. 111. 

21 Serapion and Bessarion (Historia Lausiaca cc. 83—85 and 116) are often reckoned as 
sali, but incorrectly so. By allowing themselves to be sold into slavery they were indeed 
forfeiting their freedom, but not their sanity. The fictitious St. Andrew Salus is of course not 
included in the list. 

22 I Corinthians 3, 18; 4, 10. 1, 25 and 27 are also relevant. The discrepancy between 
St. Paul’s consistent use of the word pcogog and the persistence of oaAdg in the hagiographical 
tradition has not been explained. 

23 Matthew 19; 21, 27, 29. 

24 Forty years is the period given in the Synaz. Ecc. CP (pp. 833—84) but in the Vita 
& ymeonis Sali (ed. Lennart Ryd6n, Das Leben des Heiligen Narrtn Symeon von Leontius 
von Neapolis, Uppsala 1963, p. 142 line 8) a period “in excess of twenty-nine years” is 
stated. St. Mark Salus ( Vita ut sup.) spent twenty-three years in all as a monk before simu¬ 
lating madness. 

25 St. Isidora Sala, ‘A Certain Sage’ and St. Euphrosynus the Cook seem to have shared 
the same story. 
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which we would have to refer to as pseudo-pseudo-*fa4#iJia. Balsamon made a 
careful distinction between the genuine pseudo-sa/os Stauracius Oxeoba- 
phus whom he had unwittingly condemned, and the self-serving pseudo- 
pseudo-sali who travel freely around the cities, and whilst he disapproves of 
the whole practice of heilige Narrheit , admits that there are both genuine 
practitioners and abusers of it. 26 

Who or what could be to blame for the practice of holy folly falling into 
such disrepute? The answer may probably be Leontius of Neapolis, one of 
the best and most influential byzantine hagiographers, and his Vita Sancti 
Symeoni8 Salt. 27 Until the publication of this work (in the earlier half of the 
seventh century,) knowledge of the practice of holy folly was probably 
restricted to the monastic circle whose literature previously contained the 
rare and scarcely sensational records of its occurrence. But Leontius changed 
all this in three important ways. First, he wrote, not just a brief notice after 
the manner of the monastic collections, but a full-scale vita in the grand 
style, like Eusebius^?) Vita Constantini and Athanasius’ Vita Pachomii 
(thus reviving and setting the pattern of hagiography for some centuries to 
come.) Secondly, he wrote primarily for the world, not for the cloister - a 
trend probably already present in the work of John Moschus, but fully 
developed by Leontius. Thirdly, he wrote so well that his work attained 
popularity very quickly, to the extent that its influence can often be traced 
in later works. Leontius of Neapolis, aided and abetted by preachers who 
used his books to work up their sermons, was therefore probably responsible 
for spreading knowledge of the practice of holy folly far and wide, and this 
process may have already begun in the second quarter of the seventh century. 

Unfortunately, knowledge does not always bring understanding with it. 
Whilst Leontius was very careful to relate holy folly to its monastic con¬ 
text, and indeed to give a thoroughly exemplary rationale of it in the Vita 
Symeoni8 28 f we have very definite proof that amongst its readers were those 
who heard the story but not the rationale. I am thinking particularly of a 
certain Nicephorus, “Priest of the Great Church”, who himself composed a 
fictitious story, the Vita Sancti Andreae Sali, early in the ninth century at 
Constantinople. 29 He certainly knew of St. Symeon Salos (whom he mentions 


26 Balsamon notes, incidentally, that Canon 60 had in the past been put into effect: 
“A number of holy Patriarchs have rightly detained many in chains at the Church of the 
Holy Martyr St. Nicetas the Great, and others too who were wandering about at crossroads 
pretending to be demented, they imprisoned in the public gaols on the authority of this 
canon.” (PG 137, 717 A, B.) 

27 Leontius lived from before 610 to after 650; see Ryd6n, ed. cit ., p. 17. He also composed 
a celebrated vita of St. John the Almsgiver and a vita of Spiridon, bishop of Trimithus. 

28 See especially Vita Sancti Symeonis Soli ed. Ryd6n, p. 142, lines 14—26. 

29 ed. Conrad Janning, Acta Sanctorum May, vol. VI, pp. 4ff. and in PG, 111, 627—888. 
The fictitious character of this Vita is generally recognised; see John Wortley, “The rela¬ 
tionship between the Vita and the cult of Saint Andrew Salos,” Analecta Bollandiana 90 
(1972), 137-141. 

18 Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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by name), though whether he had Leontius' Vita of him is uncertain. 30 The 
important points are two: first, that this Nicephorus had not grasped the 
position of feigned madness within the spiritual askesis (indeed, his St. 
Andrew almost starts out by feigning folly at the very beginning of his 
life-in-Christ,) — and secondly, (this is the crux of the matter) he has his 
hero simulate madness for an ulterior motive beyond the only permissible one 
of ad maiorem Dei gloriam. He does so to escape from his master, for he is a 
slave, and for slaves there is no escape from an unwilling master, not even 
into religion (which Andrew hopes to embrace) other than down the road of 
madness. 31 This is not to suggest that the abuse of heilige Narrheit by slaves 
in order to gain their freedom was the irregularity with which the Council in 
Troullo was mainly concerned in framing the sixtieth canon (though it 
might have been so in part); it is to demonstrate that even a literate 
“priest of the Great Church" could write an alleged saint's vita which both 
missed the point of heilige Narrheit and contained a flagrant abuse of it. 
This vita nevertheless became one of the most popular documents in the 
hagiographical tradition, so little had the work of Leontius been truly 
understood. If such misunderstanding were rampant at clerical level in the 
tenth and later centuries, might it not have been so at popular level right 
from the first appearance of Leontius' Vita SymeonisX One need but recall 
how insanity, feigned or otherwise, could provide a common ground on which 
pagan frenzy, enthusiastic heresy (such as Messalianism for instance) 32 and 
all kinds of disorderliness could intermingle with each other, to guess at the 
enormous variety of abuses with which the Council could have been concer¬ 
ned. The tragedy of it all is that it may have been the excellent Leontius of 
Neapolis who had imwittingly opened the floodgates by teaching a naughty 
world to cloak its wickedness under the otherwise harmless, but thus dis¬ 
credited, mantle of heilige Narrheit . 

30 sic Sara Murray, A Study of the Life of Saint Andreas , the fool for the sake of Christ 
(Borna-Leipzig, 1010) passim. 

31 Vita Sancti Andreae Sali c. 7. 

32 It is precisely with this heresy that Psellus’ De Daemonum Operations is concerned: 
E^xlrag (= Massalianos) afruovg xai ’Evfrovoiacrras ol noMoi xakovoiv PG 122, 821 A and 
notes 2, 3. 
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Zum Verhaltnis von Geschichtstheorie 
und Theologie bet Salvian von Marseille 1 


J. Badewien, t)berl ingen/Bodensee 


Der Presbyter Salvian von Marseille war kein Historiker. Sein Hauptwerk 
De gubematione Dei 2 , verfaBt um 440, unterscheidet sich in Charakter und 
Anspruch von den zahlreichen Welt- und Kirchengeschichten des 4. und 5. 
Jahrhunderts. Dennoch gilt es in der Forschung als ein eigenstandiger Ver- 
such, den Zerfall des westromischen Reichs zu interpretieren und wird daher 
zu Recht immer wieder mit den fast zeitgenossischen Entwiirfen von Augu¬ 
stin und Orosius konfrontiert 3 . Einem Christen der Alton Kirche stehen zur 
Erorterung der fundamentalen Frage nach dem Verstandnis der Geschichte 
nur theologische Kategorien zur Verftigung. Daher begegnet uns Geschichts- 
theorie bei Salvian im Gewande der Geschichts theologie, und sie empfangt 
ihre Pragung durch seine theologische Grundposition. 

Versucht man, die Theologie Salvians mit wenigen Satzen zu skizzieren, so 
tritt als deutlichstes Merkmal sein iiberwiegendes Interesse an ethischen und 
seelsorgerlichen Fragen hervor, das einhergeht mit einer Abneigung gegen 
dogmatische Erorterungen. Nirgends nimmt er explizit Stellung zu den theo- 
logischen Streitfragen seiner Zeit. Seine zumeist beilaufigen dogmatischen 
AuBerungen zeigen uns das Bild eines ,,Normaltheologen“, der die kirchlich 
anerkannte Lehre ohne besondere Tiefe und ohne Originalitat ausbreitet. 
Eine sehr dezidierte Position bezieht er allerdings, sobald Fragen des christ- 
lichen Lebens beriihrt werden. Asketische Ideale, rigoristische Forderungen 
nach Armut und imitatio Christi, die sonst nur im Monchtum erhoben wer¬ 
den, mochte er zur Pflicht fur alle machen 4 


1 Die folgenden Ausfuhrungen enthalten Thesen meiner Dissertation, diezwischenzeitlich 
erschienen ist: J. Badewien, Geschichtstheologie und Sozialkritik im Werk Salvians von 
Marseille, Gottingen 1980. 

2 Als Textausgabe wnrde benutzt: F. Pauly (ed.), Salviani Presbyteri Massiliensis 
Opera omnia, Wien 1883 (CSEL 8). Die Werke Salvians werden folgendermaOen abgekurzt: 
De gubernatione Dei = Gub; Ad ecclesiam = Eccl. 

3 Exemplarisch seien genannt: M. Pellegrino, Salviano di Marsiglia, Bom 1940,211—228; 
A. G. Sterzl, Romanus-Christianus-Barbarus. Die germanische Landnahme im Spiegel der 
Schriften des Salvian von Massilia und Victor von Vita, Masch.-Diss. Erlangen 1950, 1—7; 
H.-J. Diesner, Orosius und Augustin, Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 11 
(1963), 89-102. 

4 Eccl 1,10: “cunctos aequaliter ad perfectionem vocans et una omnes lege conpellans”. 
Seine Begrundung lautet: “quod cum omnes perpetuo velint vivere, omnes id agere debe- 
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An 3 Beispielen soil im Folgenden die Korrelation beetimmter Element© die- 
ser Theologie mit zentralen Punkten der Geschichtskonzeption gezeigt werden. 

1. Obwohl Salvian sich nirgends systematisch-theoretisch an dem Streit um 
die Willensfreiheit beteiligt, lassen einzelne Satze doch erkennen, daB er dem 
Menschen die Fahigkeit zuspricht, frei zwischen gut und bose zuwahlen.Zu 
Beginn seiner kleinen Schrift Adecclesiam,einige JahrevorDegubematione 
Dei entstanden, heiBt es, daB Leben und Tod ,,pari ter “ vor den Menschen ge- 
stellt sind und er die Hand ausstrecken kann, wonach er will, und er in Ewigkeit 
besitzen wird, was er ,,voluntatique ac sententiae suae“ gewahlt hat 5 . 

Was Salvian hier flir den Einzelnen sagt (“unusquisque hominum”), gilt 
entsprechend fur eine Gemeinschaft. Damit aber sind wir zur entscheidenden 
Kategorie seiner Geschichtsinterpretation vorgednmgen. Fiir Salvian ist 
GeschicMstheologie im wesentlichen Gerichtstheologie: die Weltgeschichte 
ist Schauplatz des gottlichen Weltgerichts 6 . 

Mit Hilfe dieser forensischen Kategorie erklart er den Lauf der Welt als 
ein Geschehen zwischen Gott und Mensch. Gott offenbart seinen Willen, 
seine Forderungen im Gesetz. Leistet der Mensch den schuldigen Gehorsam, 
dann belohnt Gott ihn, iibertritt er dagegen die Gebote, dann trifft ihn die 
gottliche Strafe. Wahrend die Aburteilung des einzelnen Menschen wohl in 
der Hauptsache dem iudicium futurum iiberlassen bleibt, ergeht iiber Volker 
und Staaten des iudicium dei praesens, das in der Geschichte sichtbar ist. 
Aufstieg und Untergang von Staaten sind nichts anderes als Gottes Urteil 
iiber Befolgung bzw. tTbertretung seines Gesetzes durch die Bevblkerung 7 . 

Die Entsprechung zwischen dem Einzelnen und der Gemeinschaft laBt 
sich noch weiter fiihren. So wie das Geschick des Einzelnen nicht pradesti- 
niert ist, so gibt es auch keinen unumstoBlichen heilsgeschichtlichen Plan 
Gottes fiir die ganze Menschheit, dessen einzelne Stadien ablesbar waren und 
in dem die Menschen fast nur die Roll© von Statisten zu spielen hatten 8 . 


rent, ut vitam participare possint”. Vgl. auch I, 37. Dazu E.'Bruck, Kirchenvater und 
soziales Erbrecht, Berlin 1956, 105—117. 

5 Eccl I, 7; in die gleiche Richtung weisen Gub IV, 36 (“quid ergo de poenarum acerbi- 
tate querimur? unusquisque nostrum ipse se punit”) und Gub V, 2 (“iustus esse incipe et eris 
liber a lege”). 

6 Das Handeln Gottes mit der Welt bezeichnet Salvian am haufigsten als iudicare, dane- 
ben auch als gubernare, regere u. v. a. Providere fehlt charakteristischerweise fast ganz. 
Iudicare steht an besonders exponierten Stellen: am Ende von Sequenzen (z. B. Gub I, 
27,36) und von Biichem (Gub 1,60; 11,28; VIII, 25). Der von Gennadius uberlieferte 
Titel “De praesente iudicio” (De vir ill 68) trifft den Tenor des Werkes! 

7 Das Verhaltnis von zukfinftigem und gegenwartigem Gericht laBt sich nicht mit letzter 
Klarheit bestimmen. Salvian liefert nur einige kurze unsystematische Texte. In Eccl steht 
das iudicium futurum fiber den Einzelnen im Zentrum seiner Dberlegungen (ab III, 45 pas¬ 
sim), in Gub leugnet er ein zukfinftiges Gericht zwar nicht, betont aber die Bedeutung und 
die Gfiltigkeit des gegenwartig sich ereignenden Gerichts (Gub I, 17f. 38f; II, 18. 25—28; 
IV, 36-38). 

8 Salvian geht allerdings von der Voraussetzung aus, daB allem Geschehen Gottes Heils- 
wille zugrunde liegt (Gub IV, 34. 38. 44f; V, 49f; VI, 90ff; VIII, 7). 
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Filr Salvian ist die Greschichte vielmehr grundsatzlich offen. Wie sie wei- 
tergeht, entscheidet allein das Handeln der Menschen, das Lohn oder Strafe 
Gottes nach sich zieht. In Salvians konkreter Situation bedeutet das: Keh- 
ren die stindigen Romer um, tun sie BuBe, halten sie die Gebote, dann werden 
sich ihre Niederlagen von heute in Siege von morgen umwandeln, fahren sie 
aber in gewohnter Weise fort, dann wird Rom endgiiltig untergehen 9 . 

2. Das zweite Beispiel ftihrt in das Thema hinein, das die Forschung an 
Salvian stets besonders interessiert hat: seine Zeit- und Sozialkritik. Hierbei 
handelt es sich nicht um ein eigenstandiges Thema, sondem die Kritik an den 
Zustanden im Staat hat ihren festen Ort in der Greschichtskonzeption. Nach 
dem oben Ausgefuhrten kann die Konsequenz aus den Niederlagen der 
Romer nur lauten: also sind die Romer die Schlechteren, die siegreichen Bar- 
baren hingegen die Besseren 10 . Zur Verifizierung dieser These entwickelt 
Salvian seine Zeitkritik. 

Sie gliedert sich in Kritik am Verhalten des ganzen Volkes - neben Ge- 
sinnungsstinden wie Neid, HaB usw. 11 prangert er vor allem sexuelle Ver- 
gehen 12 und die Teilnahme an Schauspielen 13 an - und schichtenspezifische 
Kritik: 

— die Habsucht der Reichen 14 

- Ungerechtigkeit und Korruption von Richtem und Beamten 15 

- Unterdruckung der freien Bauem durch GroBgrundbesitzer 16 

— das Schweigen des Klerus zu all diesen MiBstanden 17 . 

Die Verfehlungen der unteren Schichten entschuldigt Salvian dagegen mit 
der objektiv vorliegenden Notlage: Diebstahle und Flucht der Sklaven aus 
Hunger und Angst 18 , Desertion freier romischer Burger zu den feindlichen 
Barbaren 19 oder zu den rebellierenden Bagauden 20 als Reaktion auf den 
unertraglichen Steuerdruck. 

Salvians Kritik liegen durchweg biblische und nicht etwa politisch-oko- 
nomische Kriterien zugrunde: die Forderungen der Gerechtigkeit, der ehe- 
hchen Treue, der Nachfolge Christi in Armut. In der konkreten Erorterung 
einzelner Punkte konnen dann okonomische und pohtische Aspekte hinzu- 
treten - so etwa die Ablehnung der aufwendigen Schauspiele wegen der 
zerriitteten Staatsfinanzen 21 oder die Forderung nach Mitsprache der zur 
Steuer veranlagten armeren Bevolkerungskreise liber Hohe und Verwendung 

9 Auch wenn Salvian angesichts der Realitaten eine positive Wende fur unwahrschein- 
lich halt, schlieBt er sie theoretisch doch nicht aus: z. B. Gub V, 57—61 (“Salubritas esset 
omnium generositas plurimorum”). 

10 Explizit Gub IV, 66: “ut illi nocentiores sint qui infirmiores”. 

11 Gub m, 30 ff. 12 Gub VII. 

13 Gub VI. 

14 Gub IV, 20f; V, 15-17; IV, 30. 

*5 Gub IV, 21. 31; V, 18; III, 50; I, 11; V, 24f. 
w.Gub V, 38-44. 17 Gub V, 19 f. 

18 Gub IV, 14-16. 

19 Gub V, 19-23. 20 Gub V, 24-26. 21 Gub VI, 10. 50-52. 
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der Abgaben 22 . Doch sind dies fiir ihn nicht die letztlich entscheidenden 
Argumente. 

Schon in Ad ecclesiam verpflichtet Salvian alle Christen' - und nicht nur 
eine kleine Gruppe von Monchen - zur imitatio Christi 23 , und das heiBt ftir 
ihn zuerst: zur Weggabe alien Besitzes. Vorbild fiir die Kirche soli auch in 
seiner Zeit die Jerusalemer Urgemeinde mit ihrer Giitergemeinschaft sein 24 . 
Dringend mahnt er zur BuBe, damit das Seelenheil des Einzelnen nicht ver- 
spielt werde 25 . 

Auch in De gubernatione Dei ist die Konsequenz aus der Presentation der 
Verfehlungen die Aufforderung zur BuBe, die diesmal aber an das ganze 
Volk gerichtet wird. Auf dem Spiel steht jetzt nicht ewiges Heil, sondera die 
Fortexistenz des Imperium Romanum 26 . 

Das Gegenstiick zur Kritik an den Romern bildet der Erweis der morali- 
schen Uberlegenheit der heidnischen und haretischen Barbaren. Ihre mili- 
tarkche und politische t)berlegenheit besteht aufgrund ihres Lebenswandels 
zu Recht. Gott belohnt sie durch ihre Erfolge und setzt sie zugleich zur Ur- 
teilsvollstreckung an den Romern ein 27 . 

Ganz ahnlich interpretiert Salvian die romische Vergangenheit. Ihre 
Tugenden, die er uneingeschrankt positiv wertet, haben den alten Romern 
als gottlichen Lohn des Aufbau ihres Imperiums eingebracht 28 . 

3. Alles bisher zur Theologie Salvians Gesagte laBt erkennen, wie sehr die 
Ethik Prioritat erhalt vor der Dogmatik. Rechtes Handeln weist den Chri¬ 
sten aus 29 , Glaube ist nichts anderes als treue Erfullung der Gebote 30 , reine 
Lehre dient nur dazu, die Forderungen Gottes vollstandig und unverfalscht 
zu erkennen 31 und so christliches Leben in der Nachfolge Christi und der 
Apostel zu ermoglichen 32 . 

Diese Uberordnung des Lebensvollzuges liber die Lehre erlaubt Salvian 
Toleranz gegeniiber den haretischen Barbaren. Zwar ist der Glaube der ro- 
mischen Christen unbezweifelbar der richtige, wodurch den Romern die 


22 Gub V, 30-33. 23 Bed n, 13 . 

24 Eccl I, 2; III, 40-44; dazu Gub VI, 4f. 

25 So der Gesamttenor von Eccl, bes. III/IV! 

26 Deutlich Gub IV, 95—99; VII, 1 — 12 ; hierhin gehort die Deutung des politischen Nieder- 
gangs als castigatio, die die Besserung der Gestraften zum Ziele hat, nach Salvians Beob- 
achtung ihren Zweck aber nicht erreicht (Gub V, 13.49f; VI, 47—52;66ff; VII, 50ff u. 6.). 

27 Gub IV, 61-63; V, 15-23; VII, 23ff (bes. 50-54). 

28 Gub VII, 1 f; zur Hochschatzung der alten Romer vgl. auch Gub 1,10—12 und VI, 98f. 

29 Gub IV, 6 - 8 . 

30 Gub III, 7 : “fidelem deo esse, hoc est fideliter dei mandata servare”. 

31 Erst wer Kenntnis vom Gesetz hat, ist zum Gehorsam verpflichtet und kann schuldig 
werden (Gub IV, 78—81 u. 6 .). Salvian argumentiert nirgends mit einer lex naturalis, nur 
die Christen wisscn um das Gesetz. Die ethische Verpflichtung durch die scientia bildet einen 
Leitgedanken bei der unterschiedlichen Beurteilung von christi ichen Romern und Barbaren 
(Gub IV, 57—59. 64. 67 u. 6 .), vgl. J. Vogt, Kulturwelt und Barbaren, Abhandlung der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Mainz, 1967, 1 , Wiesbaden 1967, 58f. 

32 Christus als ethisches Vorbild: Gub III, 14f. 26; Paulus als Vorbild: Gub III, 17—19. 26. 
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giinstigeren Voraussetzungen fur ein Leben nach Gottes Willen gegeben 
sind 33 . Die Barbaren aber versuchen, diesem gottlichen Willen gemaB zu 
leben, obgleich sie ihn nur fragmentarisch kennen. Sie irren ,,bona fide“, und 
ihr Streben zum Guten zahlt vor Gott mehr als das Ftirwahrhalten der rich- 
tigen Dogmen durch die Romer, das fiir das alltagliche Leben ohne Konse- 
quenzen bleibt 34 . 

Versuchen wir abschlieBend eine theologische Standortbestimmung Sal¬ 
vians, so weisen alle hier aufgefuhrten Merkmale auf eine enge geistige Ver- 
wandtschaft mit Pelagius hin. Das gilt insbesondere fur Salvians Auffassung 
vom freien Entscheidungsvermogen des Menschen, aber auch in gleicher 
Weise fiir die Forderung nach Vollkommenheit aller Christen, fiir die rigo- 
rose Kritik am MiBbrauch von Reichtum und Macht, sowie fiir die Abwer- 
tung theoretischer Dogmatik gegeniiber dem Vollzug christlichen Lebens. In 
neueren Arbeiten iiber Pelagius werden gerade diese Elemente als Charakte- 
ristika auch seiner Theologie bezeichnet 35 . 

Das Hauptinteresse des Pelagius gait dem Seelenheil des Einzelnen. 
Salvian nimmt zentrale Gedanken von ihm auf, entwickelt sie weiter und 
bezieht sie auf die Kollektive Staat und Gesellschaft. 

Indem Salvian aus dem Postulat des freien Willens die Gnmdstruktur 
seiner Geschichtskonzeption ableitet, aus der asketischen Forderung der 
imitatio Christi in Armut durch alle Christen seine Zeitkritik und aus dem 
Vorrang der Orthopraxie vor der Orthodoxie seine Toleranz gegeniiber 
haretischen Barbaren, liefert er eine pelagianische Geschichtstheologie. Die 
Zugehorigkeit Salvians zu den pelagianisierenden Kreisen Slidgalliens, in 
der Literatur zumeist vorausgesetzt, jedoch nur bisweilen argumentativ 
belegt, erhalt damit eine noch groBere Wahrscheinlichkeit 36 . 

Salvians Geschichtsinterpretation und seine Zeitkritik konnen und sollen 
nicht monokausal aus theologischen Traditionen abgeleitet werden. Der 
EinfluB von Pohtik und Okonomie behalt daneben durchaus sein Recht, auch 
wenn in diesen Ausfuhrungen davon nur am Rande die Rede war. Wohl aber 
sollte gezeigt werden, wie Salvians theologische Herkunft seinen Blick- 
winkel, seine Parteinahme und sein Urteil wesentlich gepragt haben. 


33 Gub V, 9: “veritas apud nos est”. 

34 Gub V, 10-13. 

35 Die Ausfuhrungen zu Pelagius folgen vor allem G. Greshake, Gnade als konkrete 
Freiheit. Eine Untersuchung zur Gnadenlehre des Pelagius, Mainz 1972, bes. 33—37 und 
47—52 (Greshake diskutiert auch die neuere Literatur) und J. Morris, Pelagian Literature, 
JThS 16, 1965, 26—60. Als pelagianischer Text ware vor allem (aber nicht nur!) der Tracta- 
tus de divitiis zu nennen. 

36 Dies wird nur von wenigen Forschern bestritten: M. Pellegrino aaO (=Anm. 3), 
136—142 und M. Iannelli, La caduta d’un impero nel capolavoro di Salviano, Neapel 1948, 
109—117. Argumente fur einen Semipelagianismus Salvians bringt z. B. E. Bordone, La 
society romana del quinto secolo nella requisitoria di Salviano Massiliense, in Studi dedicati 
alia memoria di Paolo Ubaldi, Mailand 1937, 315—344, darin 337—340. 
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The Times of the Christian Fathers: Theological Attempts 
at an Ecumenical Definition 


J. Bentiyeona S. J., Naples 


1. Tradition and Culture 

2. Tradition and Christianity 

3. The “Fathers” as an integral part of Christian Tradition 

4. The “Age” of the Fathers 

5. Towards an ecumenical assessment 

Every serious discussion on Christianity, every systematic presentation 
of the Christian message, and every justification of the content of the Chris¬ 
tian faith must respect the evidence of the Fathers of the Church. 

The fact has come to light in almost all the Christian theological treatises 
ever since the third century. 

The acts of all the most important Councils of the Church refer to the 
testimony of the Fathers as a determining element in their decisions and 
choices. The second, Vatican Council considers as obvious that in the teaching 
of Theology “students should be shown what the Fathers of the Eastern 
and Western Church contributed to the fruitful transmission and illumina¬ 
tion of the individual truths of Revelation, and also of the later history of 
dogma” 1 . 

We should also note that both the theologians and the Christian Councils 
have always constantly insisted that the object of every appeal to the Fathers 
is not so much the personal opinion of this or that Father on any single as¬ 
pect of the Christian doctrine, but rather the unanimous agreement that 
the Fathers as a whole express in regard to a determined truth. This consen¬ 
sus acquires particular validity in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Any earnest appraisal of Christianity always returns to itsorigins, appeals to 
a tradition preserved intact through the centuries of its existence and tries to 
construct comprehensible formulations in the context of the culture upon 
which it intends to bestow the light of the Gospel. 

Keeping in mind what we have just said and before trying to define the 
term “Fathers of the Church”, it is convenient, if not indeed a sine qua 
non, to make some preliminary remarks on the relationship that exists be¬ 
tween Tradition, Culture and Christianity. Since the first two terms are some¬ 
what flexible, it is necessary first of all to determine their meaning exactly, 


1 Optatam Totius 16. 
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especially when being used in a theme which is substantially connected with 
them. 

After having examined together some points of the generic sense of tradi¬ 
tion and culture, and traced the specific values that these assume in any 
erudite presentation of Christianity, we will try to establish what is the spe¬ 
cial function attributed in such a perspective to the witness of the Fathers of 
the Church. The dogmatic significance, which this occupies in Christian 
theology will be the fruit that we hope to gather at the end of our analysis of 
what the Church has always either implicitly professed or openly taught. 


1 . Tradition and Culture 

The basis for any authentic relationship between tradition and culture is 
an intellectual qualitative step resulting from the acceptance of one’s own 
existence and human situation. 

The process which accompanies the justification of such a step may ex¬ 
press itself in various moments, which, in various degrees, lead to an honest 
acceptance of the principles that govern each one’s personal behaviour, and 
which occupy a central position. We will focus our attention on four of these 
moments. Around them it is possible to synthetize the whole complex of 
attitudes which the cultured man of today may adopt in justifying the sphere 
of his concepts and of his actions. These moments are: the prescientific 
attitude, the protoscientific attitude, the systematic attitude, the historio- 
logical attitude. I should point out that any of these attitudes may consti¬ 
tute moments which are present at each level that one comes in contact with 
in the progressive phases through which the development of a human being 
passes. 

The prescientific moment is the result of an objective truth, namely, that 
every man - under penalty of self-destruction - accepts in practice a tran¬ 
scendental datum to which he submits his behaviour. No man acts as if he 
were alone who has created in complete autonomy the code of principles to 
which he conforms his actions. 

Accepting the transcendental in this sense means the implicit acceptance 
of the other person as a constitutive element of any self-fulfilment of the indi¬ 
vidual. A man’s actions taken as a whole do in fact find in the other person a 
necessary point of reference. Included in this “other” is all the history which 
has preceded the individual. This bears the full force of its weight in shap¬ 
ing the individual’s behaviour, because it is a codetermining dimension of 
the person. 

In any culture each individual assumes this as an implicit datum in the 
process of his self-fulfilment, even though it is more often than not, an 
unconscious process. The person acquires a well defined aspect only if he also 
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takes advantage of the components which the sedimentation of preceding 
history has deposited in himself. 

In this case “Tradition” is the term which is applied to that transmission 
of anterior data, which converge in the history of a person, and which consti¬ 
tute the person a tributary of future history. “Culture” on the other hand is 
taken to be the expression of that complex totality of notions, beliefs, habi¬ 
tudes, and consistent activities, that a person shares with the members of 
the social group to which he belongs. 

The protoscientific moment comes to light when the relationship, that 
exists between tradition and the sum of the processes which accompany the 
transmission and development of a culture, is examined. The equation be¬ 
tween tradition and cultural process implies the initiation of scientific reflec¬ 
tion (i.e. the protoscientific moment). It is the moment when a person begins 
to require critical justifications before accepting his cultural situation. 

The person therefore develops an attitude through which he accepts uncri¬ 
tically only those data which he considers as natural and unquestionable. For 
all other data a critical justification is required. All the person's reasonable 
doubts are to be satisfied. For only when such doubts are satisfied can a 
person consider as honest the motivations brought forward for accepting 
certain data which determine his behaviour. 

The resultant critical reflection requires, in the first place, a search for the 
permanent values proper to the culture that has been transmitted and accept¬ 
ed; it demands, in the second place, a guarantee of univocalness and conti¬ 
nuity for those same permanent values that have been accepted; and it pro¬ 
duces, in the third place, an advancement of content capable of contributing 
to the development of correct impulses for further progress. 

The systematic moment asserts itself when the individual attempts an 
organic unification of the various cultural contents to which he recognizes 
himself as heir. The point of departure of this phase of reflection in the pro¬ 
cess of a person’s intellectual justification of his situation, consists in a return 
to the origins of the culture to which the person belongs. If this does not take 
place, the process of transmission we mentioned earlier, will lack that univo¬ 
calness which ensures the permanence and continuity of values. 

The person should therefore investigate the experiences and original 
achievements which have given rise to the first fundamental nucleus of a 
tradition. He should also clarify, in the light of this original reality, the first 
significant data which will later be transmitted. These are significant data 
which will become the more true, the more they can be freed of those unau- 
thentic elements (elements of disturbance) which may have been introduced 
by the person in the fulfilment of his necessarily limited liberty. 

The historiological moment intervenes when, having located the source of a 
culture and having identified its original achievements, the person proceeds 
to examine the developments which these have undergone during the process 
of those human experiences that have transformed them into a concrete 
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reality. The original historic events which bore and transmitted them have 
to be well focused. The events and persons that in the various epochs of the 
development of a culture present themselves as privileged loci for the preser¬ 
vation of the original values have to be discovered. And finally, it has to be 
established, which elements in the sphere of the present orientation best defend 
that permanence of values, which once secured can be predisposed in such a 
manner as to achieve the best result possible in a dynamics of the future. 

2. Tradition and Christianity 

The first justification of a person's Christian state implies situations which 
are analogous to those observed in the relationship between tradition and 
culture. 

A tradition becomes Christian when it refers to the sum of those processes 
from which is derived the original content of the Christian message, and which 
have accompanied its transmission and development. 

In establishing the original content of Christianity it is important to find 
out whether it constitutes the basis of a culture in the full sense of the term 
or is simply a phenomenon essentially free of any cultural configuration. In 
the first case, Christianity is on the same footing as all the other cultures 
created by man. In the second case, the fundamental data which character¬ 
ize Christianity present themselves as a stimulating element for the disco¬ 
very of those salvific values immanent in the cultures with which they come 
into contact. 

It is not at all difficult to ascertain that the original content of Christi¬ 
anity does not identify itself with any human culture. Its founding elements 
constitute a novelty, which can neither be deduced from any human culture 
nor be reduced to any autonomous human product. Revelation, or the self¬ 
communication of God in Christ, which gives a sense of autonomy to 
Christianity, fundamentally transcends every human culture. Any presenta¬ 
tion of Christianity is senseless, if it prescinds either from that gratuitous 
manifestation of God, the source and foundation of which is Revelation, 
that is Christ, or from the gift of faith which is granted to all those men who 
accept it. Christianity may be referred to “a Tradition" if, and only if, in the 
process of transmission which this implies, there remains intact an original 
and univocal content in which the principal elements of Revelation are 
preserved unchanged. 

The permanent and immutable foundation of Christian tradition is above 
all constituted by the preaching of the Apostles. And as we read in the second 
Vatican Council, “this preaching of the Word of God, expressed in a special 
way in the inspired Scriptures, is preserved by a continuous succession of 
preachers until the end of time" 2 . The task of preserving it intact belongs to 

2 Dei Verbum 8. 
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the Church: “The Church in her teaching, life and worship perpetuates and 
hands down to all generations all that she herself is, all that she believes” 3 . 
The history of the Church is no more and no less than the process through 
which, during the various epochs of its existence, there developed “the under¬ 
standing of the realities and of the words that have been handed down”. It is 
in this manner, the Council concludes, that tradition, which traces its origins 
to the Apostles, was destined to progress throughout the ages 4 . 


3. The “ Fathers ” as an integral part of the Christian Tradition 

It is at this point that, according to the second Vatican Council, there 
appears in the Christian Tradition the witness of the holy Fathers: “The 
words of the holy Fathers of the Church witness to the living presence of this 
Tradition, whose wealth is poured into the practice and life of the believing 
and praying Church” 5 . 

These Fathers of the Church are referred to as one would to a category of 
men, whose testimony enjoys a certain privilege in the knowledge and devel¬ 
opment which, especially in the first centuries of Christianity, had the under¬ 
standing of the “realities and words transmitted by the Apostles”. 

The term “Fathers of the Church” acquired officially a special significance 
about the fourth century of the Christian era. In fact, however, it was a di¬ 
mension present and held in high regard ever since the times of the sub- 
apostolic Church, when there began to arise in the Church a certain distinc¬ 
tion between Holy Scripture as an apostolic kerygma and the faithful 
transmission of this kerygma to the successive generations of Christians. 


4, The “Age” of the Fathers 

No document of the Church provides us with any exact criterion with 
which the limits of time of the age of the Fathers can clearly be determined. 
The most respected manuals of Patrology prefix their definition of the age of 
the Fathers with such phrases as “it is the common opinion” (Altaner) or 
“we are accustomed to” (Quasten). These manuals generally consider the 
Didache as the first manuscript of the patristic age, and Isidore of Seville 
(+ 639) in the West and John Damascene (+ 742) in the East as its last re¬ 
presentatives. 

The great Councils seem to attach a particular authority to the Patres 
antiqui 6 , to those who attest the primitive norm of the Church, pristinam 

3 Dei Verbum 8. 4 cfr. Dei Verbum 8. 

6 Dei Verbum 8. 

6 cfr. Council of Orange: DS. 370, 396; Council of Trent: DS. 1692; Vatican II: Lumen 
Gentium 56. 
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sanctorum Patrum nor mam 1 , in other words to those Fathers of the Univer¬ 
sal Church who lived in the “glorious times’' of Christianity 7 8 . 

The first attempt to define the age of the Fathers was made by Vincent of 
Lerins in A.D. 435. In his famous Commonitorium he considers the age of the 
Fathers concluded in the East by Gregory of Nyssa (+ 394) and in the West 
by Ambrose of Milan ( + 397). Augustine is not included in the list. 

Towards the end of the same century there appears an Epistula Decre- 
talis, known under the name of “Decretum Gelasianum” (DS. 353). It con¬ 
tains a list of “opuscula sanctorum Patrum quae in ecclesia catholica recipi- 
untur” and with regard to the former extends the Greek series of the Fathers 
to Cyril of Alexandria ( + 444) and the Latin one to Pope Leo I ( + 461), 
after having therein included Augustine and Prosper of Aquitaine (+ 455). 

An inexplicable theological ingenuity has induced writers on the patristic 
age to adopt without any critical reflection a concept of the Fathers of the 
Church which according to them was to be considered as classical 9 . It is 
derived from the Commonitorium of Vincent of Lerins, whom we have just 
mentioned. He died about 450 and was, almost a century later, acknowledged 
(together with Faustus of Biez) as one of the principal exponents of Semi- 
pelagianism, in the second Council of Orange (529). The passage of the 
Commonitorium, which is almost always erroneously quoted, is the follow¬ 
ing: “Si qua nova exurgeret quaestio, ubi id minimereperiretur (thatis in a 
decree of a Council) recurrendum est ad sanctorum Patrum sententias, 
eorum dumtaxat qui suis quisque temporibus et locis in imitate communionis 
et fidei permanentes, magistri probabiles extitissent, et quidquid uno sensu 
atque consensu tenuisse inveniretur, id ecclesiae verum et catholicum abs¬ 
que ullo scrupulo iudicaretur” 10 . On the basis of this description of the Fa¬ 
thers of the Church, the manuals have formulated four conditions necessary 
for a Christian writer to be considered a Father of the Church, namely: 
orthodoxy of doctrine, holiness of life, ecclesial approval and antiquity. 

From the dogmatic point of view, the importance of such a description 
depends on its being recognized and taught in definite and irreformable 
manner as a result of a solemn statement of the indefectible Church. If such 
an explicit and binding pronouncement in regard to the Fathers of the 
Church does not exist, it becomes necessary to investigate whether or not 
the concept of “Fathers of the Church” is to be recognized as an essential 
part of another defined truth of faith universally preached and professed. 

As regard to the Roman Catholic Church there has never been any solemn 


7 Vatican II: Sacrosanctum Concilium 58, 87. 

8 Vatican II: Unitatis Redintegratio 15. 

9 cfr. A. Benoit, AttualitA dei Padri della Chiesa, Bologna 1970, p. 15. This is a small but 
praiseworthy book, which puts a special emphasis on this very problem of the times of the 
Fathers. But, as one will see from my conclusions, our views in this precise matter are not 
completely compatible. 

PL. 50,378. 
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definition of the concept of Father of the Church, nor has it ever declared 
that there is an identity between Tradition and Fathers of the Church. The 
Church has however uninterruptedly resorted to the testimony of the Fathers 
as being particularly qualified in the transmission of divine Revelation. Of 
this transmission, the “sanctorum Patrum dicta” certainly makes the part of 
that testimony which is the living Tradition of the Church 11 . Such an unin¬ 
terrupted appeal to the Fathers as particularly qualified witnesses in the 
transmission of Revelation undoubtedly constitutes a dogmatic reality. 
What has still to be determined, however, is a clear and exact definition of 
the essential characteristics necessary for the formulation of the dogmatic 
concept of Father of the Church. 

The classical definition also mentions “orthodoxy of doctrine”. In this 
regard the declarations of the Councils do not include among the Fathers 
those who are commonly considered as heretics. Great stress is laid on the 
orthodoxy of the preaching of the Fathers (DS. 514 and 850), on the author¬ 
ity of the sound doctrine they profess (DS. 635), on their communion with 
the Church of Rome (DS. 353). However, Tertullian for one, who was actu¬ 
ally separated from the Church of Rome between 207 and 220, is repeatedly 
quoted among the orthodox Fathers (DS. 154, 2777, 3549); and the “Orige- 
nis nonnulla opuscula” from another have been accepted ever since the fourth 
century (DS. 353). Another condition required of a Father of the Church in 
the classical definition is “holiness of life”. It is certainly not in the sense of 
an official act of canonization. When the great Councils declare “holy” all the 
Fathers to whom they appeal, among whom Tertullian is included, they 
mean that their holiness is to be seen as the fruit of their sound and upright 
doctrine (DS. 575) and of that “pietas” which has bound them to the 
Church (DS. 516). We do not have any critically reliable document about 
any nominal recognition of the Fathers on the part of the Church. The list 
that is attributed to Pope Gelasius (492-496), although of uncertain origin, 
remains nonetheless a most precious point of reference that we have for 
establishing the principle according to which the assent of the Church may be 
presumed: omnia probate , quod bonum est tenete . 

But the most valid criterion that dogmatically qualifies the theological 
meaning of “Father” in the history of the Church is the universality or 
catholicity of the testimony of each Father. The more the testimony of the 
Fathers corresponds to that doctrine which is universally professed by all 
Christians, the more it can be qualified by that credibility which is the basis of 
any indefectible teaching of the Church. This is the ultimate content of the 
Creed’s “I believe in the catholic Church”; which is also evident in the second 
Vatican Council’s affirmation: “The body of the faithful as a whole, anointed 
as they are by the Holy One, cannot err in matters of belief. Thanks to a 
supernatural sense of the faith, which characterizes the People of God, it 


11 cfr. Vatican II: Dei Verbum 8. 
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manifests this unerring quality when from the Bishops to the last member of 
the laity, it shows universal agreement, in matters of faith and morals. For 
by this sense of faith God’s People clings without fail to the faith once 
delivered to the saints” (Lumen Gentium 12). 

Naturally we should accord a privileged universality to those Fathers who 
are appealed to as authentic witnesses of the faith of the Church and who 
have been in some way or another a determining factor in the life of the 
Church, both in regard to its faith and in regard to the discipline and behav¬ 
iour of Christians. Among these, we can say that they doubtlessly enjoy an 
undisputed veneration, those whose activity contributed in bearing witness 
to the first attempt of human reflection to grapple with the fundamental 
nucleus of Christianity, constituted by the apostolic Tradition and the 
inspired crystallization that this achieved by the establishment of the Canon 
of the Bible. In their testimony the faith of the Church appears solely, as it 
were, normed by the Scripture and the Tradition present in all the life of the 
primitive Church. This testimony embraces the elements that constitute the 
first interpretation of the Christian message, to which the Councils refer. 

The substantial unity, with which the Church presents itself in the first 
three centuries of its existence, constitutes this testimony as a point of refer¬ 
ence to which all Christians can refer whatever successive doctrinal differ¬ 
ences divide them. Because of this the dogmatic value of the Fathers is the 
more appreciable, the more their authority is universally recognized by 
Christianity. 

A most illuminating explanation of this criterion is that given by John 
Henry Newman in his first lecture on “The patristical idea of Antichrist”: 
“I follow the ancient Fathers, not as thinking that on such a subject they 
have the weight they possess in the instance of doctrines or ordinances. 
When they speak of doctrines, they speak of them as being universally held. 
They are witnesses of the fact of those doctrines having been received not 
here or there but everywhere. We receive those doctrines which they thus 
teach, not merely because they teach them, but because they bear witness 
that all Christians everywhere then held them. (. . .) They do not speak of 
their own private opinion; they do not say ‘this is true, because we see it in 
Scripture’ - about which there might be differences of judgement - but, 
‘this is true, because in matter of fact it is held, and has ever been held, by 
all the Churches, down to our times, without interruption, ever since the 
Apostles’: where the question is merely one of testimony, viz., whether they 
had the means of knowing that it had been and was so held; for if it was the 
belief of so many and independent Churches at once and that, on the ground 
of its being from the Apostles, doubtless it cannot but be true and Aposto¬ 
lic” 12 . 


12 J. H. Newman, Discussions and arguments, London 1873, p. 45. 


19 Stadia Patristlca vol. XV 
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5. Towards an ecumenical assessment 

The Fathers, whose witness represents the faith of a substantially undivi¬ 
ded Christianity, play an indirectly privileged r61e in the ecumenical dialogue 
that is taking place today among the various contemporary Christian Chur¬ 
ches. The second Vatican Council admits that the first divisions which really 
indented the unity of the Church were due to the 4 ‘disputes on the dogmatic 
pronouncements of the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon; the first caused 
by the spread of Nestorianism (431) and the second, because of Monophysism 
(431)”. Later there follows “the breakdown of the ecclesiastical communion 
between the Eastern Patriarchates and the Roman See”. Then “more than 
four centuries afterwards in the West, commonly referred to the Reformation, 
many communions, national or denominational, were separated from the 
Roman See” 13 . 

To all these Churches Vatican II speaks of the “glorious times of the holy 
Fathers” as a point of common convergence in the search for unity 14 . The 
ecumenical dialogue, in fact, will be fully and sincerely catholic, if in the 
first place it rests on that loyalty “to the truth we have received from the 
Apostles and the Fathers”. 

If in the meantime we want to establish a list of the Fathers common to all 
Christian communions, whose divisions date back for some to the fourth 
century, the title of “Fathers of the Church” must be applied in a privileged 
way only to those writers, whose testimony precedes the rise of these divi¬ 
sions. The appellation Father of the Church in the history of dogma, espe¬ 
cially in the Roman Catholic Church, is applied also to all the important per¬ 
sonages in Christian literature, from Augustine right up to the beginning of 
the first period of Scholasticism. From what we have said above, it follows 
that the dogmatio value attributed to the testimony of these last cannot have 
the same weight as that of the very first Fathers who represent the first 
Christian practice and the first reflection on the teaching of Christ as trans¬ 
mitted by the Apostles and contained in the Scriptures. Those Fathers who 
do not form part of this category are also in their own right witnesses of the 
faith of the Church. They have also a privileged value because of the venera¬ 
tion in which Christians hold them. Nevertheless, the value which is attributed 
to their testimony ^ does not possess that unique universality which is 
recognized in the case of the Fathers who are witnesses of the first historical 
incarnation of Christianity. The Church may, in all truth, be called patristic 
in all its historical existence. 

Surely one should consider the Fathers of the Pre-Nicene Church as inves¬ 
ted with a particularly qualified universality, on the basis of the acknow¬ 
ledgement of their privileged authority. But this acknowledgement does not 


13 Unitati8 Redintegratio 13. 

14 Unitatis Redintegratio 15. 
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mean that “the subsequent developments (in the Church) are less authentic 
and of minor importance”, as G. Florovsky justly notes 15 . 

No one can ever deny the fact that in the historical existence of the Post- 
Nicene Church we find personages venerated as particularly qualified in their 
witness to the faith of the Church in which they lived and flourished. But it is 
also true that, though they belong to a later age than the first historical 
interpretation of Christianity, their function is not of an essentially different 
type to that attributed to the ancient Fathers universally accepted as pri¬ 
vileged. 

In any historical period, Christianity, if it desires to purify its structures in 
the best possible manner, must, before it turns to the Fathers of later times, 
compare itself with the life of faith attested in that period, in whioh there 
was formed that unique identity (quid unicum) which gives the first stable 
appearance to the reality of the Church as a historical fact. 

Now this stability, which finds its univocal principle in the apostolic 
preaching, achieves its most genuine realization in the first historical coming 
into being of the Church, attested by the most eminent figures, who were 
part of its first expansion and establishment in the world. 

15 G. Florovsky, Gr6goire Palamas et la Patristique: Istina 8 (1961/62) p. 119. 
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The number five in its pure state does not rank high in Gregory’s esteem, 
representing as it does the narrowness and restriction of the five senses as 
compared to the wide range of the mind, their lord and master - but it does 
have potentialities (Horn, in Ez. 2, 5, 5; ibid. 7, 5; PL. 76, 987 B, 1015 C). In 
the practical use to which knowledge is put the five senses mediate all our 
operations. Now, we expand ourselves by works of charity. These virtuous ac¬ 
tions, feeding so to speak on themselves, bring us to the perfection of charity. 
This is expressed in number symbols by saying that five multiplied by itself 
rises to twenty five, so twenty five is the number symbolizing the perfection 
of charity for the neighbour. The numbers seven, ten and twelve were regard¬ 
ed as perfect by the philosophers, but, according to Gregory, the Christian 
ought to have his own frame of reference ( Mor . 35, 8, 15; PL. 76, 758 A). 
Seven is perfect since it is composed of the sum of the first divisible and the 
first indivisible numbers (i.e. 4 + 3); twelve results from their product and 
ten from the addition of three to seven (cf. Mor . 1, 27, 38; Horn . in Ez. 
2, 6, 5; PL. 75, 544 C; 76, 1000 A). To the Christian the number seven repre¬ 
sents the gifts of the Holy Ghost. To attain perfection one must also practice 
the three theological virtues; the sum of these and the gifts attains the 
perfection of the Law, the Ten Commandments! The number twelve in its 
turn reminds the Christian that the twelve apostles carried the knowledge of 
the Three Persons of the Divine Trinity to the four quarters of the world. 
Finally, the number seven also represents the repose of eternity, for God 
rested on the seventh day of creation, and if we multiply seven by itself and 
add one we attain to fifty, the jubilee number, which signifies the everlast¬ 
ing happiness of heaven. 

Twelve, besides being a perfect number, also represents any indefinite 
whole (for instance, the twelve tribes or the twelve thrones of judgement, cf. 
Mor. 10, 31, 52; PL. 75, 950 D). This can be taken as a starting point for the 
study of the literary division of the Second Dialogue .* 

Let us begin with the certainties. Clearly, the Second Dialogue breaks down 
naturally into two parts: the Subjaco sojourn and Monte Cassino (Chs l-8a 

1 Medieval writers in the Latin tradition often preferred for aesthetic reasons to base 
their amplifications on symbolic numbers, cf. St Augustine’s Contra FauMum , which is 
composed of 33 books after the number of years in Christ’s life. 
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& Chs 8b-to the end, see Table). This is a division depending on the content 
of the work, and note that the line of demarcation falls in the middle of a 
chapter. There are, furthermore, three introductory or transitional phrases 
in the second part of the Dialogue (Chs 8, 12 & 22). To take but one example, 
at the beginning of Ch. 12 there occurs the sentence: Coepit vir Dei etiam 
spiritu prophetiae pollere. There then follow twelve examples of these gifts of 
prophesy and clairvoyance in as many chapters. A similar phrase in Ch. 22 
introduces the twelve miracles related in Chs 23-33, and the second part is 
itself introduced by the question in Ch. 8 (not indicated in Table) which 
announces that Benedict is departing for Casaino where he will work new 
wonders. 2 

So much for the second part of the Dialogue . The conclusion with its 
reiterated references to the joys of heaven (cf. Chs 33, 35) gives us a clue as to 
what to be on the look out for. The theme is illustrated by five episodes involv¬ 
ing visions associated with heaven and prophesies of death (Chs 34-37). 

The first part of the Dialogue is not so clearly signposted, but the material 
breaks down easily enough into a section containing a group of stories about 
the twelve monasteries (note the number!) founded at Subjaco (Chs 3b-7). 
The success of St Benedict at Subjaco stirred up the envy of the priest, 
Florentius, who began to persecute him (Ch. 8a). This latter section, since it 
gives the reason why St Benedict left Subjaco and treats of his actual depar¬ 
ture, may be looked on as distinct from the section on the twelve monaste¬ 
ries, and as transitional to the second part of the biography. A scrutiny of 
the section on the twelve monasteries (it has a fairly clear introductory sen¬ 
tence leading from the failure at Vicovaro: Si libenter audis , citius agno- 
scens . . . quardos in locis dliis ab animae morte suscitavit, Ch. 3) reveals that it 
is made up of five distinct exempla (Chs 3b-7). The transitional half chapter 
on Florentius (Ch. 8 a) similarly breaks down into five episodes or exempla as 
distinct from narrative. 3 

This leaves us with the problem of dividing up the first section of the 
Dialogue (Chs 1-3a). Do we find any clues in this section to guide us? Or 
must we deductively assume the number five and construct a procrustean 

2 Besides the five introductory phrases noted in the text (two in Ch. 8, and one each in 
Chs 3,12, 23), there are two others introducing respectively two different kinds of miracle 
(Ch. 30) and Scholastica’s miracle (Ch. 32). These subheadings do not interfere with the 
proposed division. There are two further examples in Chs 16 & 21; these are ( continuing’ 
phrases, i.e. the narrative is resumed after a reflexion. 

3 That Gregory grasped the distinction between narrative and exemplum should hardly 
need elaboration (cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratorio, , 2, 4, 2). The use of the exemplum was 
well known to ancient writers (cf. H61&ne P6tr6 s.v. Exemplum , Diet. de spirituality , 4,1892). 
Gregory, in fact, introduces the Second Dialogue with a request from Peter, his interlocutor, 
for exempla : Quaeso ... ut esurientem me per exempla bonorum pascas (Dial. 1,12; PL. 77, 
216 A). There are many cases of this distinction in the Second Dialogue. For example, the 
first section of the second part (Chs 8 b—11) puts the building of Monte Cassino abbey as a 
backdrop to five stories of diabolic persecution. Similarly, in the conclusion (Ch. 36) I make 
no account of the writing of the Rule: it is narrative, not exemplum. 
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bed for this portion of our Dialogue ? Two points strike one on a careful 
perusal of the text: firstly, it is composed partly of narrative and partly of 
interpolated stories, or what used to be called exempla by the preachers of 
antiquity; secondly, there are a number of repetitions (five in all, three in 
Ch. 1 and one each in Chs 2 and 3) of a stereotyped formula which might be 
called the theme of the first half of the Vita. The formula is: "His name be¬ 
came known to all and many left their sinful ways to follow him\ Since, 
however, it does not seem to be used systematically, it would not be safe to 
base our division on it. Given this body of narrative and stories, then, let us 
pick out the exempla. Beginning with the story of the broken quern, we count 
in turn: the broken bell, the Easter meal, the discovery by the shepherds, 
the temptation and the Vicovaro episode. This gives us six exempla , so we 
may either accept it, or take another look. Renewed examination reveals 
that the episode of the shepherds appears to be bracketed in the writer’s 
mind with the preceding episode, the Paschal feast, since it is introduced by 
the phrase: Eodem quoque tempore. Furthermore, the two stories are enclosed 
within the formula already referred to, which introduces and concludes the 
double event. It may be thought valid, then, to count these two episodes as 
one in the writer’s mind, both being introduced either at the behest of cur¬ 
rent fashion or because of the sources Gregory was using at the moment. 4 

Let us now review the plan of the Vita as a whole. It is made up of two 
main parts. Each of these is subdivided into three subdivisions. Each of the 
subdivisions of the first part in its turn embodies five exempla , the last of the 
three subdivisions serving as a transition to the second part of the Vita. The 
second part commences with a short group of five exempla , matching the 
concluding group of the first part and being linked with it as to content, for 
it tells of the open infestation of the demon as opposed to his hidden persecu¬ 
tion through the agency of Florentius. There then follow two further sub¬ 
divisions of this part, each containing twelve exempla , which put into effect 
the writer’s promise at the beginning of the second part to tell of the prodi¬ 
gies worked by his hero at Monte Cassino. This brings the body of the work 
to a close. The Vita then concludes with five further examples of heavenly 
visitation or prophesy surrounding the death of the saint; thus, the second 


4 In one or two cases it is not easy to distinguish one ezemplum from another. To justify 
my division on the accompanying table some episodes would have to be studied in detail: 
e.g. (Ch. 8) the attempt to poison St Benedict appears to be one continuous story. Why 
separate the story of the raven from it? The answer is that the raven was not necessary for 
the removal of the loaf, but Gregory had devoted considerable attention to the symbolism 
of this bird in the Morals (30, 9, 28; PL. 76, 539—42), and of course the bird is associated 
with Elijah, the prototype of hermits and an important symbolic figure in the Second Dia¬ 
logue (1 Kg. 17 : 6). In fact, the many symbolic levels to be found in this work encourage 
one to look for number symbolism as well in the Second Dialogue (cf. O. Rousseau, ‘S. Benoit 
et la prophete Elis6e’, Revue monastique (Maredsous), 144 (1956), p. 113 f; Max. Maehler, 
‘Evocations bibliques et hagiographiques dans la vie de saint Benoit par saint Gr6goire’, 
Revue binidxciine , 83 (1973), p. 398f.). 
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part of the work, besides being made up of 54-12 + 12 exempla , can be made 
to look even more symmetrical by adding in the conclusion, for the numbers 
then become: 5+12 + 12 + 5. 

The attentive reader may at this point be becoming a little restive, either 
because he feels that this tour de force is too much of a good thing, or else 
because - which is much more likely - he has spotted that a classification of 
elements has been constructed by the old and familiar device of leaving out 
the awkward ones. The really big objection to this pretty number scheme is 
the very last episode for all, that of the cure of the lunatic at Subjaco, which 
has been left out on a limb. It could, of course, be regarded as simple narra¬ 
tion (just as the rest of Ch. 38 is simple reflexion) - but this would be 
rightly denounced as cheating. 

This will underline the point of view that has been adopted in this paper, 
and its solid foundation. I hold that the symbolism of numbers has been 
brought into play, but that here it applies to the exempla alone. My basis for 
this assertion is the very clear evidence of the threefold division of the second 
part, each with its stylized introduction, its symbolic number of exempla 
and its reflexions, thus relegating the chapters to a secondary r61e in the 
work. 5 I have merely extended this principle to the rest of the book. 

To return, then, to the lunatic. It will be remembered that the number 
five was not greatly regarded by St Gregory, but that twenty five (5X5) 
signifies the perfection of charity for the neighbour. Looking back over our 
scheme, we find that there are in fact five sections in the Dialogue each 
containing five exempla . I am not aware that twenty four (12 +12) had any 
particular symbolism for the ancients, but if we add twenty four and twenty 
five we get forty nine, and we are reminded that this is the way the jubilee 
number is arrived at, for 50 = 49 + 1 (cf. Lev. 25: 8). So here, fittingly 
enough, we find a place for our female lunatic. Besides striking a blow for 
Subjaco (Monte Cassino had been destroyed by the Lombards when Gregory 
wrote), he by this miracle not only brings the number of Benedict’s wonders 
to twelve (Scholastica had performed the twelfth miracle in Ch. 33), but also 
completes the jubilee number 6f exempla , and symbolically places St Bene¬ 
dict in heaven: 

‘By the number fifty’, he explains, ‘the eternal repose of heaven is signified ... when we 
multiply seven by itself and add one we get fifty, for all our perfection will lie in the vision 


5 It has been seen that the most clearly defined lines of division run right through some 
of the chapters, notably Ch. 8. This draws attention to the fact that the chapter divisions 
and titles are probably not original. The surviving manuscripts display such a wide variety 
on this issue that critical editions, like Moricca and the Spanish BAC edition, have found it 
convenient to follow the chapter division of the Maurists (found in PL. 66) and have done 
with it (cf. San Benito ; su vida y su regvla , ed. Columbas, Sansegundo & Cunill, Madrid, 
1968, p. 166f.). The false assumption that the chapter division was immutable was pro¬ 
bably the reason why V. Recchia’s bid to divide the Second Dialogue was not acceptable 
(cf. V. Recchia, ‘La visione di S. Benedetto e la “compositio” del Secundo Libro dei 
“Dialoghi” di Gregorio Magno’, Revue binedictine , 82 (1972), p. 140f.). 
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of that ONE alone without whom there is neither salvation nor happiness'. ( Horn . in Ez* 
2,5, 15; PL. 76, 994 B). 

In conclusion, and, indeed, in confirmation, I may add a word about the 
reflexions to which reference has been made in passing. They occur here and 
there throughout the text without any apparent order, but adding to its 
elegance. It will nevertheless be found that there are no more and no less 
than ten of them! (cf. Roman numerals on Table). They strike a balance 
between thoughts on the contemplative and the apostolic life: 

... 'because the observance of the Law is contained in ten precepts, both the active and the 
contemplative life being united in the commandments of the Decalogue’ (Horn, in Ez. 2, 6, 
5; PL. 76,1000 A). 
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EPISODES, EXEMPLA & DISCOURSES IN THE SECOND DIALOGUE 

OF ST GREGORY 


Prologue 


* Ex. ' Div. Phr. Disc. 


Ch 


1. Benedict mends capisterium; forsakes nurse 1 

Sojourn in cave; devil breaks the bell 2 

Meal at Easter; shepherds discover hermit 3 

2. Blackbird heralds temptation of the flesh 4 

Discourse: Maturity req. to form disciples- 

3. Abbot of Vicovaro; blessing breaks poison 5 

cup. Discourse: Presence of God & love of- 

neighbour. Twelve monasteries; Placid & 

Maur presented 1 

4. Black imp pulls monk away from prayer 2 

5. Ben. brings water from mountaintop 3 

6. Ben. recovers tool lost by Goth in lake 4 

7. Maur walks on the waters sub melota abbatis 5 

8. Envy of Florentius; he sends poisoned loaf 1 

Raven removes loaf at command of Benedict 2 
Dancing women force Ben. to fly from Subjaco 3 
Florentius killed by falling balcony 4 

Ben. censures Maur’s glee at death of Floren- 5 

tius. Discourse: Miracles of St Benedict- 

Arrival at Cassino; destruction of idols 1 

Devil rails openly at Benedict 2 

9. Stone lifted at Ben's blessing; idol uncovered 3 

10. Kitchen conflagration extinguished by Ben. 4 

11. Ben. heals boy crushed by falling wall 5 

12. It is revealed that the monks broke the fast 1 

13. Ben. knows that pilgrim broke self-imposed 

fast 2 

14. He unmasks impersonation of Totila’s servant 3 

15. Prophecy of victories & death of Totila 4 

Bishop of Canosa is informed of fall of Rome 5 

16. Cleric of Aquino is conditionally exorcised 6 

Discourse: Prophet is one spirit with God- 

17. Ben. foretells destruction of Cassino abbey 7 

18. He knows of concealed wine cask 8 

19. Benedict knows that monk accepted gifts 9 


20. Ben. reads proud thoughts of young monk 10 

21. Flour miraculously supplied during famine 11 

Discourse: Prophecy an occasional gift- 

22. Vision concerning disposition of new mona- 12 


stery 

Discourse: Power of spiritual communication — - 

23. Guilty nuns reprieved after death 1 

Discourse: The loosing power of the Church- 

24. Fugitive monk cast up after burial 2 

25. Vacillator meets dragon on leaving monastery 3 

26. Benedict heals boy of leprosy 4 

27. He produces 13 gold pieces for debtor 5 

Benedict cures poisoned man by a touch 6 
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Prologue 


* Ex. Div. Phr. Disc. 


28. Reprimand of cellerer & miracle of glass 

bottle 7 

29. Empty cask filled at Benedict’s prayer 8 

30. A touch expels demon from monk 9 

Discourse: Two kinds of miracle- 

31. A glance of the eye unbinds Zalla’s prisoner 10 

32. Benedict's prayers restore dead child to life 11 

33. Scholastica’s visit; her prayer causes down¬ 
pour 


3 


Intr. 

-VTII 


Intr. 


34. Sch. dies A is seen to enter heaven as a dove 1 

35. St Benedict’s cosmic vision 2 

Germanus seen to enter heaven in fiery sphere 3 
Discourse: Seeing the world in a ray of light- 

36. 37. B. writes Rule, foretells his death & ex- 4 

pires 5 

His path to heaven is seen by those afar off 

38. Lunatic cured while sleeping in Subjaco cave 12 
Discourse: Miracles at places other than tomb — 
The End 



> 


IX 


X 


* Ex. = Exemplum; Div. = Division; Phr. = Introductory of continuing phrase; 
Disc. = Reflexion or discourse 
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L’innovation des natures d’apr^s S. Maxime le Gonfesseur 
(4 propos de Ambigunm 42) 


I. H. Dalmais O. P., Paris 


Dans l’oeuvre si diverse et si complexe du grand thZologien du Vile s. le 
recueil habituellement dZsigne sous le titre d’Ambiquorum Liber ou Ambigua 
s’impose de plus en plus comrae une piZce maitresse dont toutes les richesses 
sont encore loin d’avoir Zte inventorizes et dont F architecture meme soulZve 
de difficiles problZmes, d’autant que le texte ZditZ 4 Oxford en 1761 par Th. 
Gale est insuffisamment assure. 1 Des soixante-dix sections qui le composent, 
les cinq premieres, dZdiZes au <rpere spirituel et maitre Thomas* portent 
principalement sur quelques passages des oeuvres de l'Aeropagite. Comme 
Fa montre H. Urs von Balthasar 2 elles ne peuvent etre anterieures au dZbut 
de la controverse sur le Monoenergisme (634). Les sections suivantes se rap- 
portent 4 des textes de saint GrZgoire de Nazianze que certains tentaient 
d’interprZter dans le sens des theories «origZnistes» dont Evagre d’Ztait fait 
le thZoricien. Les travaux de Urs von Balthasar et de P. Sherwood 3 ont 
etabli que, si la redaction n’en a ete achevZe qu’aprZs FarrivZe de Maxime en 
Afrique, vers 630, elles se rapportent 4 des discussions avec les moines du 
monastZre saint Georges de Cyzique parmi lesquels Fancien moine de Chry- 
sopolis chasse par Finvasion perse de 614 avait rZside durant plusieurs an- 
nZes. On a rZcemment Zmis Fhypothese 4 que la permanence d'un foyer 
origeniste dans ce monastere, longtemps apres les condamnations de 553 
pourrait s’expliquer par les relations d’amitiZ entre Fancien Zveque Eusebe 
et le thZologien LZonce de Byzance. II parait en tout cas assurZ, et cela est 
d’une autre importance, que le monastZre de Saint Georges et FZveque Jean 
qui Ztait le supZrieur, mZditaient assidtiment les oeuvres des grands Cappa- 
dociens et notamment de Saint GrZgoire de Nysse dont Fanthropologie 
reflZtait fidZlement les perspectives prZfZrZes d’OrigZne, mais en renouvelait 
FinterprZtation par Fapcent mis sur la libertZ comme constitutif essentiel de 

1 II n’est que peu ameliore dans TMition de F. Oehler (Halle, 1857) reproduite dans 
P.G.91. 

2 H. Urs von Balthasar: Die gnostischen Centurien des Maximus Confessor (Freiburg im 
Br. 1941), 150-152. 

3 Cf. Polycarp Sherwood, O. S. B.: An annotated Date-List of the works of Maximus 
the Confessor (Studia Anselmiana 30), Rome 1952. Id.: The earlier Ambigua of St Maximus 
the Confessor (Studia Anselmiana 36) Rome 1955. 

4 Alain Riou: Le monde et l’Eglise selon Maxime le Confesseur (Theologie Hist. 22), 
Paris, Beauchesne 1973, p. 41. 
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l’image de Dieu en l’homme 5 . Or, si Gr6goire de Nysse est assez rarement 
explicitement cite par Maxime, son influence se laisse 4 tout moment perce- 
voir dans les Merits de la premiere p4riode et notamment -dans les soixante- 
cinq interpretations de textes scripturaires qui se pr^sentent comme des 
reponses envoydes aux alentours de 630 au hi£romoine lybien Thalassius qu© 
son oeuvre nous pr&ente impregne pas les traditions spirituelles sinaltiquee 
et ^vagriennes. On peut estimer que ce recueil, lui aussi encors trop insuffis- 
amment 6tudi6, bien que Ure von Balthasar en ait peut-6tre sur4valu6 
l’importance pour Tintelligence de la pens£e de Maxime, nous transmet un 
echo fideie des meditations poureuivies 4 Cyzique. Avec le Commentaire du 
Pater et la Mystagogie il permet de reconstituer en see lignes essentielles une 
theologie monastique dans laquelle 1 J heritage d’Orig^ne interprete 4 la 
manure des grands Cappadociens s’enrichit de quelques apports venus des 
ecrits dionysiens et surtout - e’est Tun des grands interets des recherche© 
amorcees par J. M. Garrigues d’avoir attire l’attention sur cet aspect 6 - de 
ceux de la tradition “macarienne” filtres par Diadoque de Photicee. 

Or reiaboration des “ Ambigua ”, bien que de peu posterieure 4 ce premier 
ensemble, nous introduit peu 4 peu dans des perspectives toutes nouvelles 
qui trouveront leur epanouissement naturel dans l’engagement de Maxime 
pour la sauvegarde de la christologie chalcedonienne jusqu’aux ultimes 
consequences qu’appellent les controverees monoenergetiques puis monothe¬ 
lites. En fait, ce qui avait echappe jusqu’4 ces recentes annees aux inter- 
prates les plus attentifs de la pensee de Maxime 7 , il passe des perspectives 
«notionnelles» - les plus habituelles 4 la reflexion theologique — vers une 
attitude foncifcrement existentielle qui ne peut trouver sa pleine consistance 
que dans rav4nement eschatologique dont le «Triduum pascal* (Parasc4ve, 
Sabbat, Resurrection) constitue comme le «sacrement» (mysterion) 8 On 
comprend alore que, vers cette meme epoque (entre 630 et 634), Maxime 
soit revenu avec predilection sur la contemplation de ce «Triduum» qui 
foumit le th4me de huit des «Centuries gnostiques* (I, 51-58) outre les 
dix-sept (I, 32, 35-47, 68-70) qui portent sur le th4me, si origenien, du 
«Sabbat». On peut penser que cette meditation l’a paradoxalement prepare 
4 se degager de la cosmologie et de Tanthropologie de tradition origenienne 
et 4 decouvrir dans Tutilisation mise en oeuvre par les Cappadociens des 
«proprietes» comme constitute de l’irr&luctibilite des hypostases au sein de 
Tunique ovoia divine Tinstrument priviiegie qui lui permettraitdesurmonter 

5 Cf. A. Riou: Op., cit., p. 30—37; se r6f6rant a la th&se de J. M. Garrigues: Maxime le 
Confesseur: la charity, avenir divin de l’homme (Th6ol. Hist. 38, Paris, 1978), p. 36—38et 
J. Gaith: La conception de la liberty chez Saint Gr^goire de Nysse (Paris 1953). 

6 Op. cit. p. 45, note 10. 

7 Cf. les textes cit6s par A. Riou, Op. cit. p. 78—79 note 1. 

8 La nouveaut6 de cette perspective existentielle avait 6te relev6e — sans reference au 
tTriduum pascal* — par J. M. Garrigues (Istina 1970) 4, p. 453—455 puis en r6f6rence au 
«Triduum» par le meme (Th&se, op. cit. p. 112). On la trouve largement explicit^, avec see 
prolongements dans la Mystagogie, chez A. Riou, op. cit. p. 174 sqq. 
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definitivement les apories monophyBites toujours renaissantes. En plagant en 
t6te de la redaction definitive des Ambigua , qu’il dedie aux alentours de 634 
au «P4re spirituel et maitre Thomas)), les reflexions qui - 4 l’occasion de 
quelques textes nouveaux - viennent pr^ciser dans le cadre de la r^cente 
controverse contre le Monoenergisme ce qu’il avait 4crit quelque quatre plus 
tot, Maxime ne fait que tirer les consequences de perspectives qui s’4taient 
depuis dej& plusieurs annees imposees 4 lui. 

Dans le commentaire si fouilie qu’il a donne nagu&re du grand Arribiguum 7 
P. Sherwood a definitivement etabli que l’intention premiere de Maxime, au 
depart de ce recueil, etait de rectifier le dynamisme exagere et unilateral de 
l’anthropologie cosmologique origenienne de manure 4 ce que soit sauve- 
gardee l’inalterable consistance des natures et la liberte de l’acte amateur 9 . 
Mais il n’avait pas ete attentif autant qu’il eut convenu au changement de 
perspectives qui se laisse peu 4 peu pressentir 4 partir d’Amfc. 15 environ 
pour s’affirmer de plus en plus resolument dans Amb. 42. Le travail men6 
depuis quelques annees par une equipe de jeunes chercheurs dans le cadre des 
Facultes dominicaines de Theologie du Saulchoir et qui a ont dej4 fourni la 
mature de plusieurs theses 10 invite 4 reconnaitre dans cette maturation 
d’une exceptionnelle fecondite l’influence decisive de Sophrone, futur patri- 
arche de Jerusalem, dont Maxime etait devenu le disciple au moins depuis le 
debut de son sejour dans la region de Carthage. La Synodique dans laquelle 
Sophrone explicite sa christologie au lendemain de son election au si4ge de 
saint Jacques (sans doute debut 634) allait engager definitivement Maxime 
dans la lutte pour la sauvegarde de la plus stricte orthodoxie christologique 
qui le conduirait jusqu’au martyre. Mais il se trouvait arm6 pour mener 
cette lutte grace preeminent aux perspectives d’une Economic du salut qui 
est l’intention ultime du «Grand conseil divin» preordonne d4s les origines de 
la creation et dont l’incamation du Fils, assumant la nature humaine avec 
toutes ses «proprietes», constitue la cie de vohte. Or, comme l’a mis en 
evidence C. von Schonbom 11 , ces perspectives forment le fond le plus original 
de la theologie de Sophrone. Et e’est sans doute aussi par la mediation de 
l’emploi existentiel qu’en faisait le vocabulaire monastique cher 4 la tradi¬ 
tion palestinienne que le terme de rgonog va recevoir chez Maxime une 
acception dont on ne rencontre gu4re d’exemple anterieurement 12 . A. Riou a 
montre comment toute la theorie des Xdyoi de creatures expossee dans Amb. 7 

9 C’est l’objet principal de son ouvrage: Earlier Ambigua, k completer et nuancer par sa 
communication au Xle Congr&s international d’Etudes Byzantines, (Munich 1958): Maxi¬ 
mus and Origenism. 

10 Outre celles, d6j& cities de J. M. Garrigues et d’A. Riou, Christoph von Schonborn: 
Sophrone de Jerusalem, vie monastique et confession dogmatique (Th6ol. hist. 20, Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1972). 

11 Op. cit. ch. Ill, 1. 

12 A. Riou, op. cit. p. 81 donne d’aprds G. W. H. Lampe (Patristic Lexicon, p. 1415) 
trois references auxquelles il en ajoute quatre dans les Homilies spirituelles de Macaire: 
18, 7 et 9; 19, 5; 25, 5. 
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s© trouv© reprise dans Amb. 42, mais corrig^e ©t rectifi^e en fonction d’une 
perspective nouvelle qui prend son fondement dans une christologie existen- 
tielle 4 partir de la naissance (ydwrjoig) du Christ et non plus seulement de la 
«venue 4 l’existence* (ydveaig) caract6ristique de l’etre de creature: «Celui 
qui a accepts de devenir (yivecr&ai) homme k cause de la venue k l’6tre (ybe- 
aig) du premier Adam et n’a pas d&laigne de naitre (yewr^vai) en raison de 
la transgression de celui-ci, Celui-ci a montre par la gen&se (yevecug) la 
condescendance en vers celui qui etait tombe et par la naissance {yewrjoig) la 
kenose volontaire envere celui qui etait condamne. D’une part, par la genise 
il fut naturellement conduit k l’identit6 avec F homme selon le souffle vivi- 
fiant par lequel il re 9 ut comme homme l’image qu’il garda sans se defaire de 
sa liberte ni la souiller dans son innocence; d’autre part, par la naissance 
selon Tlncamation, il endossa volontairement k travers la forme d’esclave la 
ressemblance avec l’homme de la corruption, et il support© par sa propre 
volonte d’etre soumis presque comme nous aux passions naturelles, hormis le 
pech6, comme s’il en 6tait dependant lui sans p4eh6». (P.G. 91, 1316 CD). 
C’est k partir de ce fondamental discernement existentiel que Maximepeuten 
poser un autre, d’ordre ontologique, qui ne devait malheureusement pas 
6tre retenu - sauf rares exceptions - par les theologies posterieures, et dont on 
est encore loin d’avoir 4puise la f&xmdite: «Cherche quel est le logos premier 
dont a procede, 4 partir de la cause, la genese de l’homme, celui qui demeure 
toujours immuable en sa propre permanence; et quel est, selon l’economie 
pMagogique le mode (rgonog) de sa naissance k cause du p4ch4, le mode qui a 
pour fin le redressement de celui qui est enseign6 et la parfaite remontie au 
logos de la gen&se”. (P.G. 1317 D). 

C’est en fonotion de ce discernement que, quelques lignes plus loin, 
Maxime propose d’entendre cette innovation des natures* dont parlait 
Grigoire de Nazianze dans le Discours pour les saintes TMophanies (Or. 
39, 13: P.G. 36, 348 D) qui est 4 l’origine de sa propre reflexion: «Ayant 4 
cause de nous assume le logos de la genese et tropos de la naissance, Dieu a 
renouveli la nature, ou - pour parler avec plus de viriti, l’a innovie et Y a 
reconduite 4 F antique beauti de Fincorruptibiliti par la sainte chair douie 
d’une ame raisonnable qu’il prenait de nous, et il lui a accordi avec munifi¬ 
cence la divinisatiom (ibid. 1320 A). Revenant sur la ^communion extrfime- 
ment paradoxale* dont avait parl4 Grigoire dans un passage de son discours 
sur la Natwiti pricidemment comments (Or. 38, 13 Amb. 36, 1289 BD), il 
avait dij4 explique: «Le Sauveur fit de la naissance le salut de la genese en 
renouvelant paradoxalement par ce qu’il y a en elle de passible l’incorrupti- 
bilite de la genese ; et il etablit en retour la genbse comme preservation de la 
naissance en sanctifiant ce que la naissance a de passible par une absence en 
elle du piche». (1317 B). 

Ce discernement ay ant 6t6 bien etabli, Maxime pourra poser en tout© 
nettete la fondement ontologique qui rend possible un tel «paradoxe» et 
l’innovation qui en result©. C’est alors que le couple X6yog — xginog dont les 
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Cappadociens avaient fait usage pour sauvegarder dans l’absolue simplicity 
et l’unicity de Vova la divine le «mode d’existence* propre et irr4ductible de 
chacune des hypostases va r^vyier, transpose d’abord en christologie, toute 
sa fecondite pour une anthropologie ouverte sur la divinisation sans courir le 
risque d’une interpretation pantheist©: «Toute innovation, pour parler en 
general, port© sur le mode (tqStkx;) de la chose renouvel^e mais nese produit 
pas sur le principe essentiel (A6yoq) de sa nautre. Une innovation du principe 
essentiel corromp, en effet, la nature qui ne conserve pas inalt4ry le principe 
essentiel dans lequel elle exist©; mais l’innovation du mode f qui sauvegarde 
parfaitement le principe essentiel de la nature manifest© la puissance du pro- 
dige, puisqu’elle montre 4 l’evidence la nature, active et passive au-del4 
de ce qu’elle peut par elle-m6me» (1341 D). En effet, comme il l’avait an- 
tyrieurement explique sans en tirer alors toutes les consyquences: «Ceux 
qui examinent avec rigueur la nature des ©tree disent que la loi de chaque 
nature est la fixity inybranlable et inaltyrable du principe essentiel (A6yog) 
selon lequel elle est et a yty cryy©, et tout homme raisonnable conviendra en 
l’entendant, que cette definition de la loi de nature est bonnej> (Amb. 31, 
1280 A). Ce recours 4 l’ontologie aristotyiicienne etant ainsi fermement 
rappeiy Maxime avait appris selon quel ordre different il fallait considerer les 
mirabilia Dei que la ryvelation biblique prysentait 4 sa contemplation: 
((Toutes les merveiUes que Dieu a accomplies dans la Terre Promise ou dans 
les autres pays dans lesquels Israel a yte conduit en raison de ses transgres¬ 
sions, il les a accomplies en innovant la nature de ce qu’il innovait, quant au 
mode (xQinoq;) de son ynergie mais non quant au principe essentiel (kdyoq) 
selon lequel elle existait* (Amb. 42, 1344 D). L’lncamation du Fils de Dieu 
en une nature humaine constitue la pointe extreme d’un processus qui 
s’esquissait dyj4 dans toute l’histoire prophetique dont les Ecritures nous 
portent le tymoignage. Mais au regard du thyologien contemplatif - ainsi que 
Maxime ravait mis en pleine lumi4re dans Questions 4 ThcUassius 60 (P.G. 90, 
B-625 B) qu’on peut considyrer comme son dDiscours de la Mythode» en 
matitae de thyologie - lTncamation apparut comme la «raison d’fitrej) 
( 0 x 6710 $) du projet cryateur et la ciy de voute de tout le desseinsalutaire quile 
fonde dans les profondeurs du Grand Conseil divin. C'est 4 partir d’elle qu'il 
faut interpryter Tanthropologie elle-mfime dans une perspective de divini¬ 
sation. Celle-ci prysuppose en effet que Thomme rectifie son mvode d 1 existent 
dyviy d4s Torigine par le choix malencontreux et coupable du libre-arbitre 
(yvd>prj) soumettant 4 l’attrait du plaisir le mouvement profond (oQftrj) et 
encore indyterminy de la volonty aimante (Qu. Thai. Prol.). Il faut qu’il 
soit rendu conform© au mode hypostaXique, c’est-4-dire filial selon lequel le 
Christ soumit entidrement 4 la volonty du P£re son vouloir humain. Pour le 
fair© comprendre, Maxime - dans ce mfim© Ambiguum 42 - reprend sous 
cette lumi4re le triple mode d’existence 4 Yetre, au bien-etre et au toujours- 
etre auquel il s’ytait dyj4 ryfyry dans Ambiguum 7 et en d’autres passages de 
son oeuvre antyrieure: «Par son Incarnation, notre Seigneur et Dieu a 
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honors notre triple naissance, c’est-4-dire en general les modes de notre venue 
4 T6tre, au bien-etre et au toujours-etre. La premiere naissance 4 partir des 
corps (qui est unique et double en mfime temps par la coexistence simultan£e 
des parties - Tame et le corps - coexistent divis^e en deux 4 cause du mode 
distinct de chacune des deux gen&se) selon laquelle nous prenons T6tre, la 
deuxi&me naissance 4 partir du bapteme selon laquelle nous recevons abon- 
damment le bien-6tre, la troisi&me naissance 4 partir de la resurrection 
selon laquelle nous somme transform^ par grace en vue du toujours-etre* 
(1325 B). 

La controverse contre le Mono^nergisme puis contre le Monoth61isme 
imposera par la suite 4 Maxime de revenir, pour en pr£ciser encore les 
consequences christologiques, sur le discemement d4s lore definitivement 
acquis. Dans le complement que, vers 634, il place en tete de la redaction 
definitive des Arribigua il precise: «Autre est le logos de l’etre, autre le tropoa 
du <comment-etre>: Tun temoigne de la nature, Tautre de T6conomie. Leur 
convergence, qui produit le <myst4re de la physiologic> sumaturelle de 
Jesus, montre conservees en lui, la difference des energies et Turnon de 
celles-ci». (Amb. 5; 1052 C). La discussion avec Pyrrus (juillet 645), lui 
foumira Toccasion pour d’ultimes precisions: «Si la nouveaute de Tenergie du 
Christ est du ressort de la qualite, elle ne designs pas une energie unique mais 
le mode (tq6ti og) nouveau et indicible selon lequel se montrent les energies 
naturelles du Christ, de par le mode indicible de la p6richor4se harmonieuse 
des natures du Christ entre elles, ainsi que son statut d’homme, insolite et 
paradoxal, inconnu de la nature des choses . . .» (P.G. 91; 345). 

Ainsi done Touverture 4 une perspective existentielle - sans doute sous 
Tinfluence de Sophrone et de la tradition monastique dont il etait le repr6- 
sentant qualifie - a incite Maxime, des les premiers temps de son sejour en 
Afrique — soit vers 630 — 4 une relecture des textes Cappadociens qui lui 
etaient dej4 familiers, et sans doute aussi en fonction de Tinspiration pro- 
fonde de la spirituality macarienne. La rectification du mode d’existence 
hypostaUque , respectant parfaitement Tintegrite du princips essentiel de 
nature ouvre la voie 4 une innovation paradoxale des natures qui permet de 
sauvegarder les deux volontes naturelles du Christ au sein de son hypostase 
complexe et de fonder notre propre vocation 4 la divinisation. 
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Ferrandus and Facundus on Doctrinal Authority 


R. B. Eno S. S., Washington, D. C. 


In both the ecumenical movement and the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially since the 2nd Vatican Council, authority has been one of the most 
sensitive issues. For the Roman Catholic in particular, the question of doc¬ 
trinal authority is a neuralgic one involving, among other things, infalli¬ 
bility and the irreversibility of doctrinal development. This paper reviews 
two African authors of late Antiquity, Ferrandus and Facundus, and their 
views on doctrinal authority. 1 

With the Byzantine reconquest of 533-4, the African Church was freed 
from the century-long oppression of the Vandals. Yet amazingly, it was able 
to gather together the shreds of its notable tradition and to constitute 
within a few years the heart of the Western opposition to the campaign of 
Justinian (527-565) against the Three Chapters. 

From the time of Tertullian to the era of Cyprian, Optatus and Augustine, 
the Africa!} Church presented certain characteristics 2 : viz., a continuing 
reliance on the conciliar form for settling questions, a deep respect for the 
Roman Church combined with a jealously guarded autonomy, a consider¬ 
able degree of obstinacy, sometimes crossing the line to fanaticism. During 
the Three Chapters controversy, these same traits came to the fore again. If 
African churchmen knew relatively little of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret of Cyrrhus and Ibas of Edessa, they nevertheless continued to show 
their concern for the integrity of the doctrinal tradition and the maintaining 
of the authority of the council of Chalcedon. 

The brief letter of Pontianus of Thenae 3 set forth the African views clearly. 
The whole move against the Three Chapters is a ruse on the part of the 
Monophysites to undermine the authority of Chalcedon. No good will come 
of attacking the dead. 

1 On the Three Chapters controversy, see Amann, “Trois-Chapitres”, DTC XV-2, cc. 
1868—1924. On Ferrandus and Facundus, see W. Pewesin, Imperium , Ecdesia Universalis , 
Rom in Oeistige Orundlagen romischer Kirchenpolitik (Stuttgart, 1937); H. J. Sieben “Zur 
Entstehung der Konzilsidee” Pt. 7 Theologie und Philosophie 49 (1974) 37—71.; R. Markus 
“Reflections on Religious Dissent in North Africa in the Byzantine Period” Studies in 
Church History III (Leyden, 1966) 140—9. 

2 On the earlier African tradition, see W. Marschall, Karthago und Rom (Stuttgart, 1971); 
R. Evans One and Holy (London, 1972). 

3 Pontianus PL 67. 997-8. (Henceforth, all refs, are to PL 67.) 

20 Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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Ferrandus, spiritual heir of Fulgentius and deacon of Carthage, takes up 
this theme, especially in Ep. 6 written in answer to the inquiries of the Ro¬ 
man deacons, Anatolius and Pelagius. First of all, the laity (meaning the 
emperor) have no right to intervene in the doctrinal affairs of the Church. As 
a faithful Christian, the prince is to consult the Church and be swift to obey 
the priests. 4 

Condemnations of the past are arrogant but they are also dangerous. They 
result in still more discord. If the council of Chalcedon can be called into 
question, then surely Nicaea will be next. For Ferrandus such argumenta¬ 
tion is not based on simple expediency. There lies behind it a definite view of 
conciliar authority, albeit not clearly expressed. Similarly, there is more here 
than mere veneration for the great men of the past. That veneration is being 
expressed increasingly in the categories of structures of doctrinal authority, 
the most prestigious of which is the general council. Putting it very bluntly, 
he writes: “All of the council of Chalcedon, simply because it is the whole 
council of Chalcedon, is true. No part of it is to be condemned. Whatever has 
been said, done or decided and confirmed there, we know the same has been 
done by the ineffable and hidden power of the Holy Spirit.” 5 For Ferrandus, 
the authority of councils ranks immediately after that of the divine precepts 
of the canonical books. 

Whatever the council has taught must take precedence over the views of 
any individual. Here Ferrandus may have in mind a Father like Cyril, whose 
prestige was invoked by the critics of Chalcedon, or, possibly Pope Vigilius 
who was already under pressure to conform. African circles had used such a 
phrase in dealing with Rome. 6 

But what of councils that were later repudiated? To the attempted solu¬ 
tion of this problem, Ferrandus brings the idea of confirmation in the sense 
of acceptance or reception by Rome, by the world Church and by posterity. 
As we pointed out, councils come after Scripture in authority, to which he 
adds, especially those which have been accepted by Rome. There must be no 
reconsideration of the past. Where could greater judges be found? The 
definitions of a council in which the legates of the Apostolic See sat and gave 
their consent have received a robur invictum. If this can be overturned, then 
it would be a waste of time to try to settle any question since whatever had 
been decided at any given time would inevitably sooner or later be recon¬ 
sidered and overthrown. 7 

A further factor in determining the doctrinal significance of a council of the 
past is its acceptance by the world Church. “Whatever is once decided in a 


4 Ferrandus Ep. 7.16,17/944—6. 

5 Ep. 6. 3/923 C. “To turn concilium Chalcedonense, cum est to turn concilium Chalcedo- 
nense, verum est...“ 

6 See the letter of the council of Carthage of 424 to Pope Celestine. CCL 149.171 (Ed. C. 
Munier, 1974). Also Pewesin 34. 

7 Ep. 6. 7/926 BC; Ep. 6. 6/925 BC. 
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council and assembly of the holy Fathers must thereby obtain perpetual confir¬ 
mation.” 8 Any attempt to reconsider the decisions of Chalcedon would be a 
threat to the robur inflexibile which such a definition of faith should have. In 
general, for Ferrandus, a council is inspired by God. It is an authoritative body 
in itself and its decisions cannot be reviewed if Rome has approved them and 
the world Church has accepted them in general unanimity for many years. 

Ferrandus did not long survive the writing of this letter. His place as 
African defender of Chalcedon was taken by Facundus, bishop of Hermiane. 
Facundus had been present in Constantinople and shortly after the arrival of 
Vigilius there, gave a lengthy exposition which he called the Defence of the 
Three Chapters. A large proportion of this work in twelve books is concerned 
with historical questions, as for example: What did Theodore teach? But he 
also states with Ferrandus that the council of Chalcedon is not to be review¬ 
ed or reversed. In reproaching Justinian, the good example of past emper¬ 
ors is recalled. Of Marcian he says: “He knew when to use the power of a 
ruler and when to show the obedience of a Christian.” 9 

The Three Chapters controversy is ostensibly concerned with figures of 
the past, but the real issue, says Facundus, is an attack on the contemporary 
Church by those who were defeated at Chalcedon. The good Christian, on the 
contrary, should be content with the teaching and authority of the Fathers. 
He repeats the seemingly pragmatic appeals of Ferrandus, that to revise 
Chalcedon would inevitably undermine the whole authority of the Church 
and its past decisions. It is the role of each new generation to subject itself to 
the past, says Facundus, not to subject the past to its judgment. 10 

In short, to review and possibly to revise the teachings of the holy Fathers 
and the council of Chalcedon in particular is not an option open to Catholics. 
Subject to the rule of faith received from the past, the council is superior to 
the individual opinion of any Father. A council that is duly constituted and 
free from unlawful pressure speaks with divine authority. Anyone wishing 
to impugn such a council must bring in overwhelming evidence, evidence as 
clear and certain to a person as his own existence. Basing its decisions on the 
authority of the Scriptures and the testimonies of the Fathers, it demands 
obedience, humility and submission of will to its judgments. E. g. Before the 
council ruled on the subject of the orthodoxy of the letter of Ibas, one might 
reason that if the letter could be proved orthodox, then the council should 
accept it. After the council has accepted it, however, faith demands that the 
letter be judged orthodox because the council has accepted it. 11 


8 Ep. 6. 2/922 B. “Quidquid semel statuitur in concilio et congregatione sanctorum 
Patrum, perpetuam debet obtinere jugiter firmitatem.” 

9 Facundus, Defensio , 12. 3. 1/CC90 A. 381. “Cognovit ille quibus in causis uteretur 
principis potentate, et in quibus exhiberet obedientiam Christiani.” The rest of the Facun¬ 
dus ’ references will be to CC 90 A. 

10 5. 5. 8/157-8; 6. 5. 46/192. 

11 1. 6.18/40; 10.1.10/296-7; 12. 2.1, 6/376-7; 1. 3. 27/17; 5. 5. 3-6/157. 

20 * 
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The authority of a council is weighty but can this authority be attributed 
to any council? Are there not councils which posterity has ultimately rejec¬ 
ted? There were councils during the time of Constantius II (337-361) which 
under coercion proclaimed false doctrine. If there are acceptable councils and 
unacoeptables ones, what is the criterion for making such a distinction? 
Facundus’ answer is: consensus and reception. Those councils are authorita¬ 
tive which are accepted by the Church and approved by the Roman see. The 
council of Chalcedon fulfills these conditions, having been accepted for 
nearly a century. “Nam et ipsa multum roboris auctoritati addit anti- 
quitas." 12 

There can be no question of Facundus' high view of Roman prestige and 
authority. Pope Vigilius is the primus inter primes Christianos sacerdos , hold¬ 
ing the prima et maxima potest as.^ The Apostolic see corrects those who 
scorn the wisdom of the Fathers when they stray from the faith. Other lead¬ 
ing bishops like Menas of Constantinople and Zoilus of Alexandria showed 
their regard for Rome when they made their adherence to the imperial 
condemnation contingent on Vigilius' acceptance of it. 14 

Given the authority and prestige of the Roman see, Facundus writes with 
surprise that his adversaries are bold enough or foolish enough to ask for and 
expect to receive from Pope Vigilius a decision favoring a review and revision 
of the work of Pope Leo approving the council of Chalcedon. “This man 
(Vigilius) has received the first and greatest power, not for the overthrow of 
previous decisions but to defend and vindicate them . . ." 15 Do they seriously 
believe that Leo's fourteenth successor, the “holy Vigilius" can bring in a 
different verdict? One wonders whether he speaks more with certainty or 
with hope. All this was written, of course, before Facundus became aware of 
Vigilius' secret agreement to condemn the Three Chapters. 

It is difficult to tell whether Facundus is basing his argument more on the 
prestige of Rome or of Leo. The two cannot be separated completely of 
course. But he does build much of his argument on the honored position of 
Leo as a Father of the Church. Leo was a truly apostolic man who stated 
plainly that nothing need be added to the perfection of Chalcedon. He was a 
true and faithful fighter for the Church who did not fear the onslaught of 
heresy. In defence of the letter of Ibas, in particular, it suffices to say that 
“. . .so great a council and the initiator, of that council, the apostolic man, 
the one most noted in the world for true doctrine, approved it." 16 Like the 
sun in the sky radiating light and like a clear trumpet call, Leo made known 
that no change could be made in the divinely constituted judgments of the 
council. 17 


12 12. 3. 27/387-88; 7. 6. 7/213. « 4. 3. 6/122; 2. 6. 2/64. 

14 4. 4. 1-2, 8/123-4. « 2. 6. 2, 1. 2/64, 66 

16 2. 6. 4/61; 5. 6.1/156. “.. . quod earn tanta synodus, et ipsius auctor synodi, vir 
apostolicus, et in doctrina veritatis toto orbe notissimus, approbavit.” 

17 12.2. 11-15/378-79. 
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In reviewing his case for irreversibility, we have seen Facundus elaborate 
his ideas on doctrinal authority in the Church. First, the authority of the 
general council stands out, a council approved by Rome and accepted by 
posterity. Councils, presumably those not approved by Rome, have gone 
wrong. Others have been widely accepted in their own time but ultimately 
rejected. The difficulty with the idea of reception is that it is verifiable only 
after a long period of time. Further, we have to ask, as Facundus did not: 
Can the universal Church be said to accept a council when a sizable part of 
that Church goes into schism precisely because it refuses to accept it? In fact 
almost every council has been rejected by some part of the Church. 

Roman acceptance or rejection of conciliar decisions was a much more 
immediately available criterion. Yet Facundus had admitted the error of 
Pope Zosimus in approving Celestius as well as a possible error of Pope 
Julius. 18 Remembering the African idea that the judgment of one man was 
not to be preferred to a conciliar decision, one seems to find in Facundus’ 
view of the function of Roman approbation just that and no more. That is to 
say, when he speaks of Roman approval, he is speaking of confirmation of a 
decision already essentially made by the council itself. 

Facundus cannot give sufficient praise to Leo. But then Leo not only 
confirmed Chalcedon but was instrumental in bringing it about and in 
stressing afterwards that it could not be reviewed, the very position Facun¬ 
dus is insisting upon. Just as it has been argued that Facundus later on is not 
attacking Rome but Vigilius, so it seems here a legitimate question as to 
whether he is not placing the burden of his argument more on the prestige of 
Leo personally rather than simply on Roman authority itself. 

These arguments were developed by Facundus before Vigilius’ initial 
public condemnation of the Three Chapters (April, 548). In 550, the African 
council broke off relations with Vigilius. Later still, when imperial coercion 
had brought the African church back into line and Facundus from hiding 
witnessed the erosion of support for his position, he would bitterly attack 
Vigilius and his successor as liars. 19 His efforts seem in the end to have been 
in vain. One can only wonder about how his own view of the ecclesial struc¬ 
tures of doctrinal authority may have been modified through his frustrating 
experiences of later life. 

The council whose doctrine and authority he defended and extolled as 
irreversible he found (at least in his own opinion) contradicted by a new 
council. The added criterion of Roman approval he found unacceptably 
fulfilled when the unfortunate Vigilius after much vacillation approved the 
decisions of the later council. Vigilius’ successor, Pelagius, first wrote a 

18 7. 3. 6-7/199; 1.5. 18/31. 

19 Victor of Tunnunum Chronicle ann. 550 MGH And. Ant. Vol. 11 Chronica Minora, Pt. 2 
Ed. Th. Mommsen. 202. The record of the African councils which capitulated are found in 
the entries for the years 554 and 555 on pp. 203 and 204. — Contra Mocianum 42/410; Epi- 
stida 6-7/420. 
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defence of the Three Chapters, heavily dependent on Facundus’ own work; 
and then, having become Pope (and presumably this was the emperor's 
condition for his becoming Pope), repudiated the Three Chapters and accept¬ 
ed the new council. The criterion of Roman confirmation of conciliar deci¬ 
sions also proved a broken reed. 

Finally, as acceptance of the fifth ecumenical council spread, even Facun- 
dus’ ultimate criterion of reception by the universal Church seemed threaten¬ 
ed. Perhaps he took refuge in the hope that authentic reception must be 
thought of in terms of decades and even centuries so that eventually his 
view would win out when the imperial power of coercion had passed from the 
scene. In that long interim before his undoubted ultimate vindication, 
Facundus, like many dissenters before and after him, would have to be 
content with the assurance that, though the rest of the world might stray, 
he alone was loyal to the end. 
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Ideas and Energies in Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 


S. Gersh, Cambridge 


The title of this communication refers to a philosophical concept in 
Ps.-Dionysius which seems to me to have been subject to an influential 
misunderstanding. The notion is that of the so-called ‘energies', a blanket 
translation of various Greek terms overlapping in meaning of which the most 
common are nqdodoi, dwapeig, and beqyeiai. 

Vladimir Lossky, in several of his works (but especially The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church 4 ) discusses the problematic conflict between 
the inaccessibility of the divine nature and the notion that God can communi¬ 
cate himself to man. He finds the solution most clearly evolved in the writ¬ 
ings of the fourteenth century Byzantine theologian Gregory Palamas, who 
postulates a distinction between the essence of tiod which remains inac¬ 
cessible and ineffable, and the energies which go forth and communicate 
divinity to created things. Lossky’s interpretation of Gregory Palamas is not 
in itself controversial, but he goes on to argue that the same distinction is 
found in earlier theologians and especially in Ps.-Dionysius 1 2 . Referring to the 
second chapter of De Divinis Nominibus , he interprets the so-called ‘unions’ 
(svcboetg) and ‘distinctions’ (diaxqioeig) of the Thearchy, a dichotomy upon 
which the writer ostensibly constructs the theory of the divine attributes, as 
representing the contrasting elements within the Palamite doctrine, and 
argues that the same notions also underlie much of the speculation of 
Ps.-Dionysius’ followers and especially St. Maximus the Confessor. Lossky’s 
interpretation has a certain enticing neatness, but it has been challenged by 
several scholars including E. von Ivanka, Polycarp Sherwood, and the Ita¬ 
lian Eugenio Corsini. Iv&nka 3 4 rejects all attempts to make a distinction be¬ 
tween God’s essence and His multiple energies in understanding Ps.-Diony¬ 
sius’ thought, while Sherwood 4 argues more explicitly against Lossky’s 
reading of the same distinction into Maximus. Corsini’s attack comes within a 


1 London-and Cambridge 1957. This work was originally published in French as Essai sur 
la thMogie mystique de Vtglise d'orient, Paris 1944. 

2 op. cit. 9 p. 71 ff. 

3 ‘La signification historique du “Corpus Areopagiticum” ’, Recherches de science religieuse 
36, 1949, pp. 22-4. 

4 The Earlier Amhigua of St. Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism , 
Rome 1955, p. 179. 
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thorough-going analysis of Ps.-Dionysian doctrine, and represents a far 
more fundamental challenge to the position, since it explores the develop¬ 
ment of this Christian Neoplatonic theory from its probable pagan sources, 
and advances very good philosophical and historical reasons why Lossky’s 
distinction of essence and energies is unnecessary 5 . 

Ps.-Dionysius is less concerned with studying the various gradations of 
reality than his pagan predecessors, and tends to concentrate on the simple 
contrast of God and creation. However, perhaps not surprisingly, he is 
unable to abandon all the older modes of thought at once and often retains 
earlier speculation in a precarious synthesis with specifically Christian doc¬ 
trine. His theory of the divine ‘names' represents a typical example of such 
a combination. On the one hand, he retains the traditional view that there is a 
First Principle which gives rise to a series of secondary principles including 
those entitled ‘the Large' (to piya) y ‘the Small' (to iluxq6v), and ‘the Same’ 
(ravrov), yet he simultaneously transforms this into the conception of a God 
who is manifested through a series of His attributes large, small, same, etc 6 . 
According to Corsini, Ps.-Dionysius maintains this ambivalent doctrinal 
position because of the way in which he has modified an exegetical method 
derived from the pagan philosophical schools. Developing an earlier sugges¬ 
tion by Ivanka 7 that many of the attributes applied to God by Ps.-Dionysius 
are derived from philosophical terms in Plato's dialogue Parmenides , Corsini 
conclusively demonstrated that the whole of the discussion of the divine 
names is related to a conceptual structure derived from this source through 
the intermediary of commentaries upon it by the pagan Neoplatonist Syria- 
nus and his successors. In brief, Corsini argued that, whereas the traditional 
method of exegesis had been to apply the first hypothesis from the later part 
of the dialogue (negative predicates of the One) to the First Principle and the 
second hypothesis (affirmative predicates) to a succession of secondary 
principles consequent upon the One, Ps.-Dionysius engineers a complete 
transformation by applying both hypotheses (negative and affirmative) to the 
Christian God 8 . The pagan world-picture is relatively undisturbed by apply¬ 
ing the first hypothesis to God who thereby transcends all the characteristics 
denied, but the pagan scheme is transformed by applying the second hypothe¬ 
sis, for He is thereby declared to possess all the characteristics affirmed. 

All this is of direct relevance to the problem of the divine energies, for 
what Lossky understood as the essence of God is simply God considered in 
terms of the first hypothesis, whereas Lossky's notion of God’s energies is no 

5 II traitato ‘De Divinis Nominibus' dello Pseudo- Dionigi e i commenti neoplatonici al 
Parmenide , Turin 1962. 

6 D. N. 909 Bff. The Greek includes an ambiguity crucial to Ps.-Dionysius’ doctrine, 
since to pkya can mean (i) largeness ( = a principle) and (ii) large (= an attribute). The same 
applies to most of the other terms used in this context. 

7 ‘Der Aufbau der Schrift ‘De divinis nominibus’ des Ps.-Dionysios’, Scholastik 15, 1940, 
pp. 386-99. 

' 8 Corsini, op. cit ., p. 42 and passim. 
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more than God viewed in terms of the second hypothesis. If Corsini’s analysis 
is correct, the Ps.-Dionysian God should be understood as an ambivalent 
notion resulting from the transformation of a specific and clearly identifi¬ 
able exegetical method popular at the time, and not by postulating an onto¬ 
logical category of energies in distinction from essence which would on most 
other grounds appear to be anachronistic. I propose to bring some further 
evidence to support Corsini’s position and then perhaps develop it a little 
further. 

First, the evidence. The ability of Ps.-Dionysius to maintain an ambiva¬ 
lent conception of God and to initiate such a revolutionary rethinking of the 
Parmenides exegesis must have been assisted considerably by an ambig uity 
in the meaning of procession which he inherited from the pagans. It had long 
been oustomary to say that ‘effects x 1 , x 2 , x 3 , etc. proceed from their cause x\ 
This notion is sufficiently common in pagan Neoplatonism to make exam¬ 
ples unnecessary, and it ocours in Ps.-Dionysius’ passage comparing the 
relation between the divine attributes of Being, Life, etc. and God to that 
between various numbers and the monad of the arithmetical series. He wri¬ 
tes: ‘for every number is unified in the monad, but inasmuch as it proceeds 
from the monad it is distinguished from it and multiplied’ 9 . This argument 
could virtually have come out of a pagan Neoplatonic text and, when 
applied to the relationship between the three terms and God, it would serve 
to show that He transcends His effects causally. However, it had also been 
possible to define procession in another way, and this is found in statements 
that ‘a cause x proceeds to its effects x 1 , x 2 , x 3 , etc’. This notion is slightly less 
common in pagan sources, but various examples can be found especially in 
Damascius who shows a fondness for this mode of expression. With Ps.-Diony- 
sius it becomes perhaps the dominant interpretation of causality, and his 
reference to ‘the creative procession towards all things of the Thearchic 
source of being’ 10 can be cited as typical. This second traditional Neopla¬ 
tonic view of procession is obviously of great utility to a Christian thinker, 
for it shows that God is not aloof from His creation but reflected through the 
successive stages of its evolution. Thus, procession can be viewed from two 
angles, either from the transcendence or the immanence of a cause, and this 
ambiguity would have made the transformation of the Parmenides exegesis 
which Coreini attributes to Ps.-Dionysius immediately viable. 

Now for the development. Ps.-Dionysius was no doubt aware of the ambi¬ 
valent status of God which resulted from his doctrinal innovation, and there 
is evidence that he attempted to resolve this in at least two ways. First, he 
adopts a compromise view in which the First Principle can be transcendent 
and immanent in different senses. In one passage he argues: ‘We do not con- 

9 D. N .820 D—821 A xai 7tag dgv&fwg rjvanai fxev ev rfj povadi, 6oov de xfjg /novaSog ngdeiai 

xaxa roaovxov Siaxglverai xai TiArftvvercai. 

10 ibid. 816 B i} ovoionoidg elg xa ovxa navxa xrjg &eaoxixfjQ ovGiao%Lag ngooSog. Cf. ibid. 589 D, 
640 D, 641 D, 649 A, 913 B, C. H . 120 B and 240 C. 
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aider that the Good is one thing, Being another, Life another, and Wisdom 
another, nor that there are many causes and different divinities producing 
different effects subordinate to one another, but that they are entirely the 
good processions of a single God and the names by which we call Him 
among ourselves * n . This text has in the past led to some puzzlement among 
scholars because it follows on immediately from an argument in which the 
hierarchical subordination of Life to Being and Wisdom to Life is argued. I 
suggest that the tension here is produced by the fact that Ps.-Dionysius is 
combining the first hypothesis with the second and then resolving the result¬ 
ing ambiguity with a compromise formula. If we could examine the inter¬ 
nal workings of the writer’s mind, the following thought-process might be 
revealed: God must remain ineffable and transcendent and therefore the 
subject of the negative predicates of the Parmenides , yet He must be reflec¬ 
ted in the various levels of creation - in things which simply exist (lifeless 
natural objects), in things which live (plants and animals), and in things 
which are intelligent (men and angels) - and therefore also the subject of the 
affirmative predicates. But how can one reconcile these extremes? The ob¬ 
vious way is to argue that God is equivalent to Being, Life, Wisdom, etc. in 
a transcendent and inexpressible manner in which the natural hierarchy of 
terms is transformed into a unity with all predicates applying to the same 
subject as a whole. I suggest that these three stages of thought are all pre¬ 
sent simultaneously in the Ps.-Dionysian argument in a complex synthesis. 

The second way in which Ps.-Dionysius appears to reconcile the conflict of 
the hypotheses is epistemological. In one passage he contrasts the unity and 
inexpressibility of the divine essence with man’s understanding of it, and 
speaks of ‘the loving kindness of Scripture and Church which enwraps the 
intelligible with sensible phenomena, the super-essential with that which 
appertains to Being’ 12 and so on. Understood in more directly philosophical 
terms, the text argues that the highest spiritual truths can only be grasped 
by the human mind through analogies with lower orders of things, and we 
can draw perhaps a moral from it for potential interpreters of the Parmeni¬ 
des, Those who apply the first hypothesis to God achieve a truth in acknow¬ 
ledging His inexpressible nature. Those who apply the second hypothesis to 
God also enunciate a truth about something which lies at the heart of the 
phenomena of the created world. But neither of these hypotheses is really true 
in isolation, for only the synthesis captures the two equally important ele¬ 
ments of God’s unattainability and His providence for mankind 13 . 


11 D. N, 816 C ovx dAAo de elvai to ayaddv <prjai xai <5AAo to ov xai &Xko xijv tcoijv ij xijv cotpiav, 
ovde TioXka xa curia xai dXXcov aXXag TiaQaxxixdg deoxrjxag thtegexovoag xai tkpeifiievag, aXX 
ivog &eov Tag 6Xag aya&ag 7igo66ovg xai xag nag 9 fj/mjv i£v[ivovfi£vag ^ecowfiiag. 

12 ibid. 592 B tojv Xoyicjv xai xojv Ieqoqxixwv Tiagadoaecov qpiXav&Qwmag alofrrjxoig xa vorjxa 
xai xoig ofioi xa thtegovata neQixakvTtxovaa. 

13 This synthesis does not, of course, exclude the possibility of a higher mystical state in 
which the conflict of negative and affirmative loses its meaning. 
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Theodoret on the “One Hypostasis” 

An Antiochene Beading of Chalcedon 


P. T. R. Gray, Ancaster, Ontario 


One of the features of the controversy which followed Chalcedon is the 
repeated claim of many neo-chalcedonians - and even of some anti-chalce- 
donians — that some who styled themselves defenders of the council misre¬ 
presented its meaning in a Nestorian direction . 1 In other words - to elimi¬ 
nate polemical terms — the claim was made that some members of the school 
of Antioch said that Chalcedon was to be understood as having canonized 
antiochene christology. Though this claim has not attracted much scholarly 
attention, the frequency with which it was made, and its implicit validation 
by the condemnation of the Three Chapters and by the decisions of the 
Fifth Council, at least suggest a reconsideration of its possible validity and an 
investigation of the nature of such an antiochene chalcedonianism. 

That there should have been an antiochene chalcedonianism, and not 
merely a reaction against Chalcedon by conservative or “Nestorian” antio- 
chenes, seems eminently reasonable. The canonization of the “two natures” 
formula could not help but be seen by many as a victory for antiochene 
christology, and indeed many anti-chalcedonians saw it as precisely that. As 
is often the case with losers in theological controversy, the concrete evidence 
here is scanty. Fortunately, however, there exist fragments of a letter to the 
Nestorian John of Aegaea by no less an antiochene theologian than Theodo¬ 
ret himself . 2 Moreover, these fragments address themselves to the crucial 
issue: how can an antiochene, who believes there are two natures, subscribe 
to the other half of Chalcedon’s formula, “one person and hypostasis”? 
Here, if it exists at all, lies the kind of evidence that will reveal antiochene 
chalcedonianism. 

The first to draw attention to the significance of the letter was Marcel 
Richard . 3 As always, his views on the sources and suggested emendations of 


1 See e.g. epp. 102,152 and 216 in Collectio avellana, C. S. E. L. 35; A . G. 0. II, 5, p. 140; 
Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History III, ed. Bidez and Parmentier (Amsterdam, 1964) pp. 127— 
128; P. G. 86, col. 1272 Al-4 and col. 1400. 

2 F. Nau (ed.) “Documents pour servir k l’histoire de l’^glise nestorienne”, Patrologia 
orientalis 13 (Paris, 1919) pp. 188—191; J.-B. Chabot (ed.) Chronique de Michel le syrien II 
(Paris, 1901) pp. 225 and 227 (text) and pp. 103 and 106 (tran.). 

3 M. Richard, “La lettre de Theodoret k Jean d’Egees”, Revue des sciences philosophiques 
et thiologiques 30 (1941—42) pp. 415—423. 
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the texts are invaluable. However, far from seeing them as revealing an 
antiochene misrepresentation of Chalcedon, Richard argues that they 
“nous montrent que d&s le lendemain du concile Theodoret avait 4bauch6 
Interpretation de Chalc^doine qui sera reprise au VI® sifecle par les th^olo- 
giens orthodoxes”, i.e. he sees them as foreseeing the best insights of neo- 
chalcedonianism. 4 Moeller, who is less happy about neo-chalcedonianism, 
sees in the fragments an indication “qu’entre le nestorianisme d’un Jean 
d’Egees et ce qui sera plus tard le n6o-chalc4donisme, il’y a place pour un 
chalc6donisme strict parfaitment orthodoxe . . .” 5 If Richard’s case is 
correct (and Moeller seems to assume it) then the neo-chalcedonian claim 
about antiochene misrepresentation does not seem to apply to Theodoret. It 
is argued here, however, that his case is not correct. 

In the first place, Theodoret does not seem to have found positive christo- 
logical use for the “one hypostasis” formula. He does not use the formula 
elsewhere, and his major work after Chalcedon, the Haereticarum fabularum 
compendium , is pre-chalcedonian antiochene thought when it touches on 
christology. 6 Richard is aware of this problem, but his response, that “Theo¬ 
doret, vieilli, 4puis6 par tant d’4preuves, ait recuie devant ce travail et s’en 
soit habituellement tenu & ses vieilles formules . . .” is hardly convincing. 7 
Moreover, Theodoret refers to the formula, not because he has positive use 
for it, but because John of Aegaea attacked him for subscribing to it. To 
John it was evident that one could not say both “two natures” and “one 
hypostasis”, since for him vndaraaig and cpvoig were equivalent. 8 

In the second place, the evidence of the letter indicates that Theodoret’s 
main answer to John w as the claim that Chalcedon used vnScrraaigss an equi¬ 
valent for nqdaconov, not for cpvoig. The fathers of Chalcedon recognized two 
natures “en une hypostase qui n’est ni essence ni nature, mais personne”, he 
said, and went on to say that the council posited “une hypostase, non pas, 
comme je l’ai dit, que par hypostase il ait entendu la nature, mais la person¬ 
ne.” The identification of vnocrtaaig and nqoaconov is not immediately reveal¬ 
ing of Theodoret’s christology. Nestorius had been walling to speak of a 
unity of nqoaconov, a point which would not be lost on John, but its positive 
meaning for Theodoret is not spelled out here. What is revealing is the indi¬ 
cation that, while Chalcedon seems to have used inoaraaig to pin down the 
sense of nqoaconov , Theodoret argues that, since vnoaraatg follows nqdaconov 
in the definition, the second, more precise, term is to be understood in the 
sense of the first, vague, term! 10 Richard goes on to suggest that, since Seve- 

4 ibid., p. 423. 

5 C. Moeller, “Le chalc£donisme et le n6o-chalc£donisme en Orient de 451 k la fin du VI® 
Bi&cle”, Das Konzil vonChalkedon I, edd. Grillmeier and Bacht (Wurzburg, 1951) pp. 658—659. 

6 P. O. 83, coll. 340 C-556 A. See esp. Book V, cc. 11 and 15. 

7 op. cit., p. 422. 

8 P. 0. 13, p. 189; Chronique , pp. 105—106. 

9 . P.O. 13, pp. 190-191. 

10 ibid., p. 191. 
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rus says Theodoret used citations from Nestorius in this connection, it may 
be assumed that Theodoret used Nestorius’ trinitarian texts to explain 
vnicrcaaig in cappadocian terms as an entity distinguished by individuating 
characteristics, a gambit to be taken up by some neo-chalcedonians in the 
next century. 11 This conclusion is too much to argue from the slender evidence 
of an allusion to Theodoret’s use of citations from Nestorius and Gregofy 
Nazianzen. In the end, Theodoret’s concern’ was to answer John’s charge, 
and it was sufficient answer to refer in general terms to the fact that vnoa- 
t oaiq and cpvaig were not identified in trinitarian theology, without drawing 
from that source a positive meaning for vnocnamg — as seems clear when it 
is noted that Theodoret gives positive meaning to it in other ways. 

The most important evidence of all is provided by the second fragment 
from John Philoponus. If authentic, the explanation of vnoaraaig offered by 
Theodoret is, as Richard admits, “grossiferement nestorien.” 12 The text bears 
citation in full: “Ceux qui se ry unirent k Chalc&loine prennent ce nom 
d’hypostase . . . au lieu de personne dans le sens de proximity mutuelle. En 
effet, hypostase s’emploie parfois aussi de plusieurs individus, qui forment 
ensemble une seule collectivity.” 13 It is followed by a series of biblical texts 
Theodoret is said to have appended, each of which uses vTuiaraaig to speak of 
the collectivity of individuals in a group. Here is certainly a gold-mine of 
antiochene ideas used to interpret Chalcedon. Here is vTiSaramg reduced to 
the vagueness of ngoomnov again. Here is Nestorius’ owacpeia reappearing, 
despite the opprobrium Cyril had heaped upon it (for, as Richard remarks, 
xax dXkr\Xoyv owayeia is patently the original for “proximity mutuelle”). 
Combined with the biblical texts, this expression indicates that, for Theodo¬ 
ret, union by vnocrtaaig was like the association of concrete individuals in 
some collective unity (of purpose, or feeling?) and no more. If such were the 
ideas that an antiochene like Theodoret brought to the interpretation of 
Chalcedon, then the claim of the neo-chalcedonians did indeed have validity: 
the antiochenes were interpreting Chalcedon’s key statement on christolo- 
gical union as something that Nestorius himself could easily have accepted. 

Richard is obviously aware of the great difficulties posed by this text, and 
he argues against its integrity. He sees the first sentence as a resumy of one 
of the other texts, perhaps citing the expression xar'&MrjAcov ow&<psia from 
some unknown context in the letter, and the second, not as related to the 
question of the meaning of vnoaxaaig, but rather as an introduction to texts 
designed to show that vniaraaig is not equivalent to yvoigA** Severus’ silence, 
in the Philalethes , about this extremely compromising text suggests to Richard 
that it was not available to him, and that it did not, therefore, exist in the 
original letter. Thus this “petite rectification” by Richard eliminates the 

11 Richard, op. cit., pp. 419—420. 

12 ibid., p. 422. 

13 Chronique, p. 106. 

14 op. cit., p. 422. 
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most important evidence to be found of an antiochene chalcedonianism. 
But is this rectification justified? 

The text, it is argued here, ought to be seen as integral. The most compell¬ 
ing argument against it is, in the end, simply the argument that Theodoret 
would not have said such a thing - a questionable argument when the point 
i£to discover what he did say. Nor is Severus’ silence particularly significant: 
his main attack on Theodoret was to be found, not in the Philalethes , but in a 
lost section of the Contra Grammaticum. More importantly, internal evidence 
indicates that the text is integral. Attention must be paid to John Philopo- 
nus’ note that Theodoret is answering John's charge that “les deux [natures] 
que vous proclamez engendrent n^cessairement le meme nombre de fils” - a 
charge to which the text provides an answer only if it is taken in its entirety A* 
Theodoret must show that it is possible to speak of two natures and at the 
same time say “one son”. To answer that vnooraoig and nqdoionov are equiva¬ 
lent will not do; the issue is deeper than that. Theodoret is required to ex¬ 
plain the interrelationship of unity and duality in Chalcedon’s christology (as 
he understands it) - to demonstrate that it makes sense to speak of two 
natures and yet to use a formula which implies the existence of one son. The 
definition of \m6oraaig as xar aXArjAcov owaxpeia, in that it provides that de¬ 
monstration by showing that vndcnaoig can mean the collectivity or mutual 
relationship of entities which remain discrete, belongs intrinsically to the 
train of thought, and cahnot be cbnsidered a separate text. Moreover, the 
biblical citations mentioned support that case much better than Richard’s 
supposed case for distinguishing vndoraoig and cpvoig. Thus the integrity of the 
text must be maintained. 

The result of this brief investigation of the Letter to John of Aegaea is the 
conclusion that there did exist the kind of distinctly antiochene interpreta¬ 
tion of Chalcedon’s christology which the later neo-chalcedonians were so 
anxious to correct. In at least the case of Theodoret, antiochene chalcedonia¬ 
nism stood for a reduction of the meaning of vTtdoraoig to that of 7igdocojiov y 
and for an understanding of this meaning in traditional antiochene, not to 
say Nestorian, terms, ie. as meaning xax akMjAcov awacpsta. 

16 Chronique, pp. 105—106. 
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It. C. Gregg, Durham, N. C. — D. Groh, Evanston, Ill. 


The remarks of Peter Brown concerning Pelagius are capable of even 
sharper application to Arius: 

... it is only too easy to keep on the circumference of his thought, and to miss its centre .. . 
yet we would be wrong to ignore this centre just because it does not strike us so forcibly; for 
movements gather strength, not only through their explicit programmes and their more 
oUtri slogans but through claiming to give effect to what the average supporter had always 
taken for granted. 1 

Modem scholars, mistaking the outer edges of the debate for the core of 
Anus' thought, have described the early Arian teaching with depressing 
unanimity. 

Several obstacles stand in the way of identification of the essentials of 
Arius' thinking. The first difficulty is that what we know of his programme 
has been transmitted or reported by his orthodox opponents. The chief of 
these, Alexander and Athanasius, were dominated by a single hermeneutical 
concern: the insistence that everything said of the Son had to be predicated 
of the Father as well. As a result of this hermeneutic, a primarily soteriolo- 
gical position was consistently restated by the orthodox in a linguistic 
framework which appears to moderns to be philosophical or theological in 
the strict sense - that is, concerned with the doctrine of God as first prin¬ 
ciple. Secondly, the transfer of soteriological propositions into strictly theo¬ 
logical categories was aided by the Arian spokesmen themselves. As much 
under the influence of the format of the symbols of faith as the orthodox, 
they unwittingly allowed the theological to be accented. In Arian and ortho¬ 
dox correspondence, where major assertions and distinctions are developed 
within the context of the triadic confessional pattern, the doctrine of God 
enjoys undue (and, we think, misleading) prominence by virtue of its position 
in the formulas . 2 For example, Arius' letters to Eusebius of Nicomedia and 


1 Peter Brown, “Pelagius and His Supporters,” in Religion and Society in the Age of St. 
Augustine (New York, 1972), pp. 193—94. 

2 Cf. Tertullian De res. cam. 2. In the context of the dispute in which the “rule of faith” 
became a standard for orthodox belief, Tertullian charged that by insisting that man's 
salvation demands enquiry ante omnia , his Gnostic opponents bypassed the prior question 
of the unity of the deity and thus abandoned the proper sequence (ordinis sui) in the discus¬ 
sion. 
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to Alexander, as well as Alexander's encyclical letter and his epistle to his 
namesake in Constantinople develop their claims, charges and defenses 
within this credal patterning. 

Thus handbook summaries single out the absolute uniqueness of the 
transcendent God as Arms' starting point. In the interest of preserving pure 
. monotheism, Arius is supposed to have demoted the Son to an inferior order. 
Then realizing that Christ could not be simply one of the creatures, he advan¬ 
ced the problematic formula of a begetting in a time before time. Arius 
contends for a Christ who is an untenable tertium quid , neither true God nor 
true man. That this postulating of a time before time was a philosophical 
blunder disproved not that Arius was a logician, but only that he was a good 
one . 3 Having seen apparent inconsistencies in this thinking, scholarship 
devoted itself to tracking down his uncertain and rag-tag sources . 4 

A more careful reading of the polemic, both orthodox and Arian, changes 
not merely the stress but also the substance of early Arianism. We are wil¬ 
ling to concur with the curiously ignored article of C. W. Monnich in its 
assertion that the Arian controversy rests on a soteriological foundation . 5 6 
We consider it misleading to portray the Nicene struggle as one that pivots 
on the person of God rather than the person of Christ, and shall contend that 
the conflict between Alexandrian orthodoxy and early Arianism is at base a 
clash between two soteriological programmes which are radically different at 
every important point. Salvation, for orthodoxy, is effected by the Son's 
essential identity with the Father - that which links God and Christ to 
creation is the divine nature's assumption of flesh. Salvation, for Arianism, 
is effected by the Son's identity with the creatures - that which links Christ 
and creatures to God is conformity of will. For the Arians it is critical that 
the person of Christ be as closely bound to creatures as possible, whereas for 
the orthodox party the closest possible identity of Son and Father is what 
must be protected. 

3 Cf. Maurice Wiles, The Making of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, 1967), pp. 95ff., and 
‘In Defence of Arius’, JTS n. s. XIII (1962), pp. 343ff. Wiles challenges the charges of 
Arius’ illogicality levelled by H. M. Gwatkin and T. E. Pollard. 

4 Since the early nineteenth century, the origins of Arius’ thought have been located in 
the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Philo and the Christian “schools” of Alexandria and Antioch. 
In a recent survey of possible sources of Arian doctrine, Boularand attempts to straddle the 
latter two options. He suggests that Arius drew the “formules-cl6s” of his heresy from 
Alexandrian theology of the era of Bp. Dionysius while also inheriting from Antioch Lu¬ 
cian’s exegetical method and Paul of Samosata’s “monotheisme judalsant.” Vide iSphiem 

Boularand, L’H6r6sie d’Arius et La « Foi * de Nic6e (Paris, 1972), pp. 101—74. 

6 C. W. Monnich, “De achtergrond van de ariannse christologie,” Nederlands Thedto - 
gisch Tijdschrift , 4 (1950), p. 409. Monnich’s basic contentions agree with ours, but cannot 
be accepted in their entirety due to his methodology of using later Christological categories 
to illuminate the Arian controversy (i.e., ibid., 409; see note 14, infra). While it is quite true 
that in the ancient church Christology had cosmological implications (Mdnnich, op. cit. f 
p. 389, commenting on Hamack’s analysis), it would be a mistake to make these implications 
the starting point of Arius’ position. 
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Our immediate concern is the Arian soteriology, to which the following 
propositions are fundamental: (1) the key terms are Father and Son, not 
“God”; (2) the key property of God (Father) is will, not ovsia ; (3) the key 
concept is that Sonship which obedience to the Father makes possible. 

I. Father and Son 

One of Anus’ major objections to Alexandrian theology was its uses of 
phrases such as, “Always a Father, always a Son.” 6 We know this from 
Socrates’ account of the outbreak of the controversy ; from Arius’ letter to 
Eusebius, and from Alexander’s own statements. 7 The Arians objected to the 
sempertemity not of God, but of God as Father. 8 To use the language of 
philosophy, the term Father signifies a relationship which God has to the 
Son, not an attribute which he has in himself. This is attested by the care 
with which Arius distinguishes between the concepts of God and Father in 
his confessions. He writes, “Thus it follows that since the Son does not 
exist, the Father is God [i.e., not Father],” and elsewhere, “God precedes in 
existence the Son.” 9 God only receives the name Father, according to Arius, 
upon the creation of the Son, or to put it more boldly, the concept of Father 
is determined by the Son. This observation, which in Athanasius’ eyes 
amounted to an indictment, for Arius and his followers represented a funda¬ 
mental and vigorously endorsed tenet. 10 When the Alexandrian bishop 
insisted that if the Son is not eternal, we should be called the Son’s sons, 
the Arians retorted, not entirely tongue in cheek, that by the reckoning of 
the orthodox, Christ should be called God’s brother, not his Son. 11 Father¬ 
hood and Sonship are neither absolute nor essentialist words in the Arian 
vocabulary. They pertain to priority of importance, sequence of time, and 
quality of relationship. The Arian understanding of the terms Son and Father 
derives from empirical, rather than theoretical, notions of Sonship. The result 
is a literal reading of those passages of scripture which (to the Arians) spoke 
of the begetting of a second to God. Thus in the Arian exegesis, “Son” 
connotes an adoptive relationship to the Father, rather than a biological one. 

6 Arius reserved the term “Father” for God until the creation of the Son. “Sonship” is 
then a determining factor in the concept of divine “Fatherhood” (Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 3.6). 
To the orthodox charge that the Arian believers should be called the “son’s sons,” the Arians 
retorted that the orthodox Christ should be called the “brother” of the Father {ibid ., 1. 14). 

7 Arius Ep. ad Eus. (Opitz 3 Urk. 1. 2); Alexander Ep. Encyd. (Opitz 3 Urk. 4b. 7, p. 7, 
line 19), Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 14. 26, p. 23, lines 29—31); Athanasius De Deer. 3. 6 
(Opitz 2 6,1, p. 6, lines 23—26). Cf. Socrates H.E. 1. 5. 

8 Alexander Ep. Encyd. (Opitz 3 Urk. 4b. 7, p. 7, line 19). 

9 From the Thalia , in Athanasius De Syn. 15 (Opitz 2 p. 243, line 2), and Arius Ep. ad 
Eus. (Opitz 3 Urk. 1. 3, p. 2, line 6) respectively. Cf. Athanasius De Deer. 3. 6. 

10 Athanasius De Deer. 3. 6 (Opitz 2 p. 5, lines 25—26): ... xai ofix del twx^q 6 &edg y&yove 
tov vlov , dAA* 8ze yiyove xai ixrla&rj 6 vldg , tots xai 6 &edg £xXrftri TtarijQ avrov. Vide also De 
Deer. 7. 29—30. 

11 Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1. 14 (Bright, p. 15). Vide note 6, supra. 

21 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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And Athanasius accordingly tells us that the Arians interpret Christ’s 
Sons hip by means of passages like Deut. 14. 1 (“You are the sons of the Lord 
your God . . .”) and John 1.12 (“But to all who received him, who believed in 
his name, he gave power to become children of God . . .”). “Son” becomes a 
category of conferred grace which links Son to the Father in a way not 
radically unlike that which links all believers to God. Nothing serves to 
highlight the contrast between Arian and orthodox more sharply than the 
ways in which “begetting” language is construed. Forthe former (the Arians), 
those passages of scripture which speak of the birth of the Son are read along 
creationist lines to underscore the dependent relationship of the Son to the 
Father. The orthodox take these same passages in a physical sense, empha¬ 
sizing the mutuality and coetemality of Father and Son. 12 It is precisely the 
fear that essentialist or substantial or eternal linkage between Father and 
Son will blur or destroy the definition of relationship which stirs Arms’ 
dread of any terms suggestive of communication of the divine substance, 
priority or eternality. With a view to this, i.e., underlining the dependent 
character of Sonship, the Arians collected texts from the New Testament 
which emphasized the Son’s humiliation and suffering. What Alexander and 
Athanasius unfailingly regard as irreligious efforts to dishonor the Son and 
demote him to the rank of creature represent an exact rendering of what the 
Arians consider to be the meaning of Sonship both for Christ and for Christi¬ 
ans. Athanasius complains: “If... the Word is not from (ix) God, as would 
be a son, natural and genuine from a father, but is named as the creatures, 
because they are framed, he (as all things from God) is neither from the ousia 
of the Father nor is himself the Son according to ou&ia, but from virtue 
(l£ aQerrjg) as we are called sons according to grace (xara x&Qw )” 13 We shall 
return later to Athanasius’ knowledge of the Arian soteriological goal, and 
his concerted effort to frustrate it through the use of the essentialist connec¬ 
tion between Father and Son. At this point it is enough to stress the depend¬ 
ent character of Sonship in the Arian scheme. Whatever philosophical 
objections and defenses appear in Arms’ confessional statements should be 
read in the context of such soteriological formulations rather than against 
the background of antique philosophical dogmatisms. 14 Conceived relation- 


12 Athanasius De Deer . 3. 6 (Opitz 2 6, 3, p. 6, lines 3ff.). 

13 Ibid., 5. 22 (Opitz 2 p. 19, lines 4—8). 

14 The emphasis of Monnich (op. cit., p. 390) on the rationalistic tendencies of Arias and 
the related designation of Aetius as his direct successor seems at this stage of our research to 
be unwarranted. Monnich wished to distinguish between the tendencies of Arian thinkers 
and their desire to prove their contention of Christ's creaturehood, on the one hand, and the 
confessors, pneumatics and ascetics who formed Arius’ more popular following, on the other 
(ibid., pp. 394—95). The distinction remains to be demonstrated. But he was surely right in 
his assertion that the controversy makes no sense on formal theological grounds (ibid., p. 409) 
and in his turning to ethics to unlock the problem of how, for Arius, Christ achieved unchan¬ 
geability (ibid., p. 406). Thus Arian and orthodox positions represented two different ren¬ 
derings of the cardinal matters of Christianity (ibid., pp. 409—10). 
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ally rather than ontologically, and marked by dependency rather than 
co-equality, Sons hip for the early Arians is grounded in the conception of the 
will of God, and the faculty of willing, to which we now turn. 


II. Will 

Both orthodox and Arian would agree that the category “will,” whether 
divine or human, can signify changeability. The question of the will becomes 
a pivotal issue in the controversy. Here also, Athanasius complains that the 
Arian phrase “the Son has received being from the Father at his will (ftovArj- 
aei) and pleasure (deAijoei)” is blasphemous in that it implicates the Son 
(thus the divine nature) in that instability which undermines the certainty 
of salvation. 15 Nature or ousia categories have to take precedence over and 
secure the will in unchangeability. Athanasius' contention is that the divine 
nature must control the Son's will. The Arians maintain: 

Unless he has by will come to be, then God had a Son by necessity and against His good 
pleasure (jif) ftikov). 

Athanasius retorts: 

And who is it then who imposes necessity on Him? ... for what is contrary to will they see; 
but what is greater and transcends it has escaped their perception. For as what is beside 
purpose is contrary to will, so what is according to nature transcends and precedes counsel¬ 
ling ... As far then as the Son transcends the creature, by so much does what is by nature 
transcend the will. 16 

To divinize the willing principle in the incarnate Son, then, becomes a 
matter of critical importance to Athanasius. When discussing the agony of 
Gethsemane, he will locate the willing faculty in the immutable Logos, but 
human weakness and fear (i.e., the marks of mutability) in the flesh. 17 Both 
the generation of the Son and his work as incarnate Christ are formulated in 
substantialist rather than voluntarist categories. 

Exactly the opposite holds true for the Arians, to whom the notion of will 
excluded any substantial commonality between the Father and the Son. The 
Son himself is a product of the Father's intentionality 

Everything we have from Arius professes the creation of the Son as an 
act of the Father's will. 18 It is by will rather than reason that God relates 
himself to all creation. Even Eusebius of Nicomedia, who has been seen as 
one of. the more philosophical of the exponents of Arian thought, uses his 
metaphysical talents to destroy any ontological relationship between God 
and the world. For him there is no analogia entis - there is only the will of the 

15 Athanasius Or. e. Ar. 3. 59 (Bright, p. 212). 

16 Ibid., 3. 62 (Bright, p. 215). NPNF translation, altered. 

17 Ibid., 3. 57 (Bright, pp. 209-10). 

18 Arius Ep. ad Eus. .(Opitz 3 Urk. 1.4, p. 2, line 9ff.), (Opitz 3 Urk. 6, p. 12, lines 8-9); 
Athanasius De Syn. 15 (Opitz 2 p. 243, lines 3, 11). 

21 * 
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creator upon which the creature is radically dependent for both being and 
knowledge. Such is the burden of his argumentation in the letter to Paulinus 
of Tyre: one cannot deduce anything about God’s nature from rebellious 
sons (Isaiah 1.2), inconstant creatures (Deut. 32. 18) or drops of dew (Job 
38. 28). 19 Eusebius argues: 

There is nothing from His essence, but all things having come into being by His will, each 
one exists as it was begotten. For on the one hand there is God, but on the other are the 
things which will be like his Word with respect to similarity, and the things which came into 
being according to free will. 20 

The succeeding line reveals that for the Arian, ex rov &eov means “by His will,” 
rather than “out of His substance.” 21 The lack of knowledge of God as he is 
in himself, professed by Arius and other early Arians, is not inspired by 
and does not result in a negative theology, but points, instead, to a prior 
concern for a positive soteriology - one grounded in willing, not in knowing. 
Thus Arius maintains that the Son sees and knows neither his Father’s 
essence nor his own. 22 As a creature, the Son’s knowledge is proportionate 
rather than absolute. In Arius’ own words: 

i 

I will say plainly how the invisible is seen by the Son: by the power with which God sees; 
in due measure the Son undertakes to see the Father, as is proper. 23 

Operating with the faculty of willing rather than knowing, the Son is a being 
truly distinct from the Father, and this means for the Arians that Christ is no 
hypostasis of the Father’s will. 24 Like all other creatures, the Son makes 
choices - he is capable of vice as well as virtue. 25 In other words, he is r QSTtrog. 
This changeability is at the heart of the Arian Christology. Alexander re¬ 
ports in one of his letters: 

Someone asked them if the Logos of God is able to be changed, as the Devil was, and they 
were not afraid to say, ‘Yes, he is able; for being begotten and created, he has a changeable 
nature.’ 26 

In the single passage in which Arius applies the term argejcrog to the Son, he 
has in mind that ultimate perfection of willing which the creature achieves 
through obedience. 27 We can demonstrate this in two ways. First, by the 

19 Eusebius of Nicomedia Ep. ad Paulin. (Opitz 3 Urk. 8. 7, p. 17, lines 1—7). 

20 Ibid., NPNF translation. 

21 Ibid., 8. 8. 

22 Alexander Ep. Encycl. (Opitz 3 Urk. 4 b. 8, p. 8, lines 4—6); Athanasius De Syn. 15 
(Opitz 2 p. 243, lines 16, 18-19). 

23 Athanasius De Syn. 15 (Opitz 2 p. 242, lines 21—23). Cf. Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1. 6 
(Bright, p. 6), 1.9 (Bright, p. 9). 

24 Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1. 5 (Bright, p. 6): “... but in his [Christ’s] own free will, while 
he chooses, he remains good.” Vide Alexander Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 14. 13, p. 21, lines 
19-23). 

25 Alexander Ep. Encycl. (Opitz 3 Urk. 4 b. 10, p. 8, lines 2—3), Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 
14. 11, p. 21, lines 11—12, etc.). 

26 Alexander Ep. Encycl. (Opitz 3 Urk. 4 b. 10). 

27 Arius Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 6, p. 12, line 9). 
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Arian postulate that God foreknew the virtuous choices (i.e., deeds) of the 
one he would name His Son - we ascertain that here drQSTtzog is a proleptic ‘ 
term. 28 Second, for the same reasons the Arian spokesmen at Nicaea can 
assent to calling the Christ unchangeable by invoking the apostle’s saying: 
“Nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ.” That is, unchangeability 
is a category of constancy of affection, rather than commonality of sub¬ 
stance. 29 The Arians seem to have recognized affection as a species of willing, 
a Stoic position which Origen had also taken in the fourth book of On First 
Principles . 30 Athanasius is not unfamiliar with this use of the term &tqetitoq. 
He knows full well of an unchangeability which is attained by virtuous 
activity through the keeping of commandments, but, against the Arians, he 
reserves the achievement of this type of unchangeability to the believer and 
does not attribute it to the divine Son. 31 

For Athanasius, the Son shares in the essential unchangeability of the 
Father; for the Arians the Son shares in the ethical changeability of all 
creatures. The Arian redeemer has his status by virtue of conferred grace, or 
adoption, or by participation in the Father’s purpose for all creatures. This 
claim is expressed in one of Arius’ “blasphemies” which asserts that the 
Father “advanced him as a Son to Himself by adoption.” 32 Athanasius, in 
his first oration quotes Arius on this point in greater detail: 

And Christ is not true God, but by participation (fieroxfj) even he was made God (ffleonoitfifr}). 
The Son does not know the Father exactly, nor does the Logos see the Father perfectly, and 
neither does he perceive nor the Logos understand the Father exactly; for he is not the true 
and only Logos of the Father, but by name alone he is called Logos and Sophia, and by 
grace is called Son and Power. He is not unchangeable, as the Father is, but he is change¬ 
able in nature, as the creatures. 33 

What was odious to the piety of Athanasius was that the Person of the Word 
was plunged into the world of moral advancement: 

Is Jesus Christ a man, as all other men, or is he God bearing flesh? If then, on the one hand, 
he is an ordinary man, like the rest, let him be advancing (jiQoxdTtraw) as a man ... But if he is a 


28 Athanasius De Deer . 3. 6 (Opitz 2 6, 5, p. 6, lines 15-18), 3. 9 (Opitz 2 9, 2-3, p. 8, 
lines 25-29). Alexander Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 14.12, p. 21, lines 16—19): “... they said 
that by foreknowledge and foresight God, having foreknown this concerning him [i.e., that 
unlike other creatures, Christ would obey], chose him out from among all because he would 
not rebel.” Vide also Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1. 5. 

29 Athanasius De Dear. 5. 20 (Opitz 2 20,2, p. 16, line 37). 

30 H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers , 2nd ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1964), p. 226, points to Diogenes Laertius Vita Phil. 1. 116, Origen De Prin. 4. 4. 1 and Col. 
1. 13. Athanasius, perceiving the connection between “will” and “affection,” accesus his 
opponents of attributing the Son’s generation to “human” affection (Or. c. Ar. 1.10). 

31 Athanasius De Deer. 5. 20 (Opitz 2 20, 3, p. 17, lines 5—11). 

32 Athanasius De Syn. 15 (Opitz 2 p. 242, line 15). Cf. Alexander Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 
Urk. 14. 31) and the Arian application of Ps. 45. 1 (LXX) to Christ in the same document 
(Urk. 14.14). 

33 Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1. 9 (Bright, p. 9). 
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God bearing flesh, since indeed he truly is this, and ‘the Logos became flesh,' and being 
God descended to earth, what kind of advance has he who is equal to God? 34 

These remarks by Athanasius are in response to Arian exposition of Luke 
2. 52, which relates that the Son “advanced (nqoixoitrev) in wisdom and stat¬ 
ure, etc.” The question of the nqoxoni) of the Son was contralto the contro¬ 
versy even before Nicaea, as we learn from Alexander’s letter to Alexander. 
The patriarch of Alexandria devotes considerable space to combatting the 
view that Christ has realized his Sons hip by “diligence of conduct” (rqoTtcov 
hufieXsia) and “practice of moral advancement” (TKpoxonrjg aaxrjoei). 35 Both 
Alexander and Athanasius fear that a Son who advances by choice and dis¬ 
cipline can fall by whim, thus undoing the work of Incarnation. 36 What is the 
Alexandrians’ fear is the Arians’ soteriological conditio sine qua non . 

When we approach Arian Christology from the standpoint of Stoic ethics, 
rather than from that of Logos speculation or metaphysics, the view of 
Christ as 6 nqoxonroyv is accorded its full weight. J. M. Rist makes the point 
that tl^e Stoic (not only Seneca, but by implication, Chrysippus) regards 
willing , not knowing, as the essential category for the one who is advancing. 37 
Of the fool (that is, the one not yet oo(p6g) Seneca writes : “Let scientia be 
absent rather than voluntas . . .,” and he declares elsewhere: “A great part of 
progress to virtue is wanting to progress.” 38 

The Arian proposition that the Son knows neither his own nor his Father’s 
nature must be understood in light of the Stoic portrait of 6 nqoxdTtraov. The 
Incarnate One of the Arians possesses the requisite willing of the aspirant, 
but not the perfected knowledge of the Sage. Thus when the Arians mention 
the Son’s ignorance, their language is laced with the vocabulary of judging 
and apprehension (e.g., ovx olde . . . axqificjg , . . . ovre 6qq. reXelcog, . . . ovre 
owtel . . . XetTiei elg xaxaXrjrptv).^ The Arian Christ must advance, for as first¬ 
born of all creatures, he is the pioneer and perfecter of that Sonship which 
all creatures are destined to receive. 40 This is the center of the Arian soteriolo¬ 
gical program, and the explanation of Arianism’s broad appeal. 

34 Ibid., 3. 51 (Bright, p. 204). For the Arian position on moral improvement, see also 
Athanasius De Deer . 3. 6 (Opitz 2 6, 4, p. 6, lines 12ff.). 

35 Alexander Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk, 14. 34, p. 25, lines 1-2) The question is discussed 
throughout Urk. 14. 30—34. 

36 Ibid., 14. 34 (a persistent theme in Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 3). 

37 J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 226—228. 

38 Seneca Ep. 81. 13 and Ep. 71. 36 respectively. Quoted by Rist, op. eft., pp. 225—26. 

39 Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1. 9 (Bright, p. 9); Vide also his De Syn. 15 (end) and Or. c. Ar. 
1. 6 (Bright, p. 6, from the Thalia). Monnich recognized that the Stoic wise man was influ¬ 
ential for Arian Christology, but by focusing on the perfected state of the ootpdg with respect 
to its importance for unchangeability in Anus’ thought, he did not peroeive the significance 
of the Stoic concept of “advance” (pp. 406-07). 

40 Monnich, op. cit., p. 408, had this exactly right {vide note 14, supra). Cf. A. Grillmeier, 
Christ in Christian Tradition (New York, 1965), p. 192, note 2. For povoyevrjg , infra, note 45 
and Appendix. 
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III. Sonship 

At the beginning of this paper we made reference to the consistent Alexan¬ 
drian episcopal hermeneutic which strove to tie the divine attributes of the 
Son to the Father's nature. That is its positive formulation, one capable of 
being misconstrued as theological; but when the soteriological character of 
the conflict between orthodoxy and Arianism comes into full view, we are 
able to see what that hermeneutic really meant in hand-to-hand combat. It 
meant that Christ's Sonship was of an essentially different order from ours. 
As one of Alexander's letters puts the point: 

... it must be seen that the Sonship of our Savior has no community with the sonship of the 
rest [of men]. 41 

The Arian hermeneutic cannot be misconstrued. It runs: what is predica¬ 
ted of the Redeemer must be predicated of the redeemed. The central point 
in the Arian system is that Christ gains and holds his Sonship in the same 
way as other creatures. Arius would be in full agreement with that tendency 
in early Christianity to identify the believers as foot, a motif fortified by 
themes in the Psalms and the Fourth Gospel 42 , and given succinct expression 
by Irenaeus: 

... there is none other called God by the scriptures except the Father of all, and the Son, 
and those who possess the adoption. 43 

The scandal of the Arian watch-words (“there was when he was not," 
“creature", “work," “changeable," etc.) actually lay in their full implica¬ 
tions for soteriology, as epitomized in phrases like “even as we," “like us," 
“as all others," etc. 44 Arius and his partisans are uncompromising in their 
contention that Christ is pioneer and perfecter of that Sonship into which 
men too shall be adopted. Thus all attributes of the Christ apply equally to 
believers. Even the term povoyevriQ, which Arius applies only to Christ, seems 
not to designate an essential attribute of the Logos, but that Sonship for 
which Christ has been chosen and which believers, following his lead, are to 
enter. 45 

Arius grants that God is not able to produce a Son more excellent than 
Christ, but he states in the Thalia: 

one equal to the Son, the Superior is able to beget/* 6 


41 Alexander Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 14. 28, p. 24, lines 6—8). 

42 Vide Ps. 82. 6 and John 10. 34 ff., and Hans von Campenhausen, The Formation of the 
Christian Bible (Philadelphia, 1972), p. 56 and note 199. 

43 Irenaeus Ad. Haer. 4 Preface; also 3. 6. 1—2; 4. 1. 1. Albert C. Sundberg, Jr. has been 
working productively on this motif. 

44 Vide particularly the excerpts from the Thalia in Athanasius Or. c. Ar. 1 . 5—6, and the 
account of the deliberations at Nicaea in De Deer. 20. 

45 Arius Ep. ad Eus. (Opitz 3 Urk. 1. 4, p. 2, line 9-p. 3, line 3). The phrase povoyevfj n q6 
Xq6vojv (Urk. 6. 2) would then connote “chosen before time.” On povoyevrfg in the contro¬ 
versy, see Appendix. 

46 Athanasius De Syn. 15 (Opitz 2 p. 243, lines 9—10). 
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On this point, Arian and orthodox go their separate ways in the interpreta¬ 
tion of scriptural texts. In a famous passage in the De Decretis Athanasius 
tips his own hand, and in the process reveals the Arian objective. Noting that 
“Son” can be taken in two senses in scripture - namely, the extended sense, 
in which it can signify believers (i.e., Deut. 14. 1 and John 1. 12), or the 
physical/natural sense (i.e., Isaac, son of Abraham) — Athanasius opts for 
natural Sonship. The Arians apply the term Son “to those who gain the 
name by grace from moral improvement.” 47 Athanasius’ apt observation 
that under the other definition of “Son” Christ would not differ from Adam 
or Enoch or Paul or even the penitent thief bears testimony to the vigor 
with which the Arians pressed their case. 

It is only by understanding this central Arian affirmation that one can 
make sense of Athanasius’ description of the discussion of some key terms 
at Nicaea. In De Decretis 20, Athanasius is building toward a defense of the use 
of the word ofMoovaioq rather than a scriptural term. He claims that various 
terms and concepts were proposed, to each of which the Arians could assent 
on the grounds that it applied to believers as well as the Son. The Fathers 
suggested “like” (< 5 fxoiov), “eternal” (aei), “the name of power” (to Tfjq dwa- 
fiecoQ Svopa), and “in Him” (h airztp). All these terms the Arians found 
acceptable because they were “common to us and to the Son.” 48 For each 
of these concepts they provided a scriptural proof text demonstrating the 
application of the term in question to Christians and Christ alike. 49 When 
the word Sxqenroq was tested, as we have seen, the Arians agreed to that also 
because, they said, “Nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ.” 50 
Frustrated by this hermeneutic, Athanasius and his allies had to resort to the 
word dfioovoiog, for only this notion was thought sufficient to differentiate 
the Son’s likeness and unchangeability from that imitation (fAiprjots) which 
the faithful appropriate through the virtue stemming from keeping command¬ 
ments. 51 In this and succeeding sections, Athanasius labors to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between Christ’s Sonship and ours: 

But if he [Christ] wishes us to call his very own Father ‘our Father,’ it is not necessary, on 
account of this, to equate ourselves (awexreiveiv) with the Son according to nature. 52 

This is indeed what the Arians are fighting for. Christ’s limitations are 
exactly ours (willing, choosing, striving, suffering, advancing) and likewise 
Christ’s benefits and glories are exactly ours. It cannot be said more empha¬ 
tically: what the Arians are proclaiming is not a demotion of the Son, but a 

47 Athanasius De Deer . 3. 6 (Opitz 2 6, 4, p. 6, lines 12—14). Vide Wiles, ‘In Defence of 
Arius,’ pp. 345—47. 

48 Athanasius De Deer. 5. 20 (Opitz 2 20, 1, p. 16, lines 33—34). 

49 1 Cor. 11.7; 2 Cor. 4.11; Acts 17.28; Exod. 12. 41/Ps. 45. 8 respectively (Opitz 2 

20 , 2 ). 

50 Again, Athanasius De Deer. 5. 20. 

51 Ibid. (Opitz 2 20, 3). 

52 Ibid., 8. 31 (Opitz 2 31, 3). 
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promotion of believers to full and equal status as Sons — that is, viol , under¬ 
stood to mean fieoL All the strange Arian exegesis concerning Powers and 
Words and Wisdoms is designed to underscore this central soteriological 
point. 


IV. 

A few concluding remarks are in order. C. W. Monnieh has suggested a 
large group of ascetic or ascetically-minded supporters for the Arian cause. 53 
Whether Monnieh was right or not remains to be seen. What is clear is that it 
is difficult to understand the threat or the appeal to the thinker as well as 
the man in the street of Arian thought as presented in traditional interpre¬ 
tations. What is not so hard to imagine is a wide and disparate populace em¬ 
bracing a scheme of salvation that takes them out of the grandstands and 
ranges them alongside their Lord in the arena. Peter Brown has shown the 
importance of Pelagianism to both monk and missionary, to noble and sena¬ 
tor, and has portrayed it as the last gasp of the classical ideal of human 
perfectibility. Was Arianism the first salvo of a battle that would rage under 
different names throughout the fourth century? Whether at base the Arian 
system is “proto-Pelagian” we are not yet prepared to say. The palimpsest of 
orthodox substantialist notions of grace makes a judgment on this exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, at least at this stage of our research. But one thing about 
Arianism is clear: whatever its doctrinal origins or its implications for the 
doctrine of God, the heart and life of early Arianism lay in its soteriological 
understandings. 


Appendix 

Observations on the Use of the Term fiovoyevrjg in the Controversy 

We have contended throughout the body of the article that at all the crit¬ 
ically important points the Arians and the Alexandrian orthodox parted 
company in their respective interpretations - each side following its own 
hermeneutic. So also the term povoyevrjQ was understood in accordance with 
the presuppositions of the distinct parties. 

Athanasius of Alexandria consistently applied the term when used of the 
Logos in the sense of “unique” or “only,” so that jLtovoysvrfg (John 1. 14, 18; 
3. 16; I Jn. 4. 9) was synonymous with “absolutely unique Son of the Fa¬ 
ther.” (For the fuller range of meanings of the term in Athanasius, see Guido 
Muller, digessit et illustravit, Lexicon Athanasianum [Berlin, 1952], pp. 
922-23). Thus it is only from the standpoint of Christ’s human economy 

53 Vide note 14, supra. 
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that he can be said to have had “brethren” (Or. c. Ar. 2. 9, exegeting He¬ 
brews 2. 14-18; 3. 2). In his divine economy, Christ is “Son by nature 
(cpvoei) Only-Begotten” -i.e., “unique” (ibid.). Appeal to the term dyajirjrog 
(Mt. 3. 17) by the Arians to render Christ's sonship preferential rather than 
essential seems to have prompted Athanasius’ insistence that “Only-Be¬ 
gotten” and “Beloved” have a single meaning and apply to him who is 
“alone in the Father’s bosom and alone . . . acknowledged by the Father to 
be from Him” (De Deer. 11. 5. Vide also Or. c. Ar. 1. 5. 15, and cf. Or. c. Ar. 
4. 29). 

As for the Arian interpretation, there are indications that connotations of 
“preference” were given to the term povoyevrjg in their usage. As a preface to 
his exegesis of Prov. 8. 22, Athanasius enters into a polemic against the 
Arian methodology of reinterpretation and retrenchment on important 
terms connected with Christ’s sonship (Or. c. Ar. 2. 19). Commenting on the 
use of yiwrjpa by Arius in his Ep. ad Alex. (Opitz 3 Urk. 6. 2), Athanasius 
writes: 

For, saying ‘offspring, but not as one of the offsprings,* they line him up with many sons, 
and they pronounce the Lord to be one of these, so that he is no longer ‘only-begotten’ accord¬ 
ing to them, but is one of many brothers and an ‘offspring* and bears the title ‘Son.* 

It is the association of povoyevrjQ with “many brothers” that interests us 
here. Paul Winter (Zeitschrift filr Religions- und Oeistesgeschichte , 5 [1953], 
335-65) has shown that povoyevys can be used to translate the Hebrew 
yahid (ibid., p. 338), and it then indicates “no exclusiveness in number, but a 
distinctive quality” (ibid., 336) in certain classical and OT texts. Thus this 
term has the qualitative sense in the source behind John’s prologue (where 
the term referred to Israel [ibid., p. 361]) and in versions of Gen. 22. 2, 12, 16 
used by Irenaeus (Haer. 4. 5. 4: Winter, pp. 337-38). In the Genesis ver¬ 
sions Isaac is said to be povoyevrjQ because he is the preferred or favorite or 
beloved son rather than the only son (Winter, pp. 338, 342). The Arians seem 
to have employed this meaning of the term in reference to Christ, so that 
Christ’s sonship would not differ from ours by nature (<pvaei), but rather 
by divine favor or preference. In this sense the term seems in the Arian 
documents to designate Christ’s mediatorial work rather than an essential 
attribute (cf. Alexander’s complaint, Opitz 3 Urk. 14. 11-13 [Monnich, op. 
cit. 408-09]; cf. the usage in the late Western Anon, in lob, MG 17, 400 D- 
401 A). . 

If we are correct in our contention that Arius used the term qualitatively, 
part of the orthodox rebuttal may survive in the exegesis of povoyevrjg (Gen. 
22. 2) in Or. c. Ar. 4. 24, where it is argued that Isaac was the only son born 
of Sarah and that “ beloved ” son means only son. It is our suspicion that 
Alexandrian episcopal defense has purposely shifted the thrust of such 
texts away from the Arian exegetical positions on sonship based in will or 
preference toward the Alexandrian claim for the Son’s essential uniqueness. 
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Incarnation and Hierarchy 

The Christ according to Ps-Dionysius 


A. I. Hauken O. P., Oslo 


It is told about Abba Isaia of Scetis , who rejected Chalcedon, that once he 
was asked by two monks, who were themselves Chalcedonians, whether they 
should remain in communion with the Council he gave the answer: “There is 
no harm in the Council of the Catholic Church; you are well as you are; you 
believe well”. However, the disciple of Isaia, who acted as interpreter and 
brought this answer back to them, told them in embarrassment: “The Old 
Man lives in heaven and does not know the ills that were done in the Coun¬ 
cil ”. 1 This attitude of Abba Isaia reveals a detachment from the controver¬ 
sial issue which was rare at the time, but possibly shared by our Denis. His 
vague language about Christ made it possible for his work to be used by 
Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians alike after him. 

Denis the Areopagite , perhaps the most successful pseudepigrapher of 
history, seems to have been among those who actually obeyed the ‘Henoti- 
con\ which forbade the use of the terms ‘hypostasis’ and ‘physis’ in christolo- 
gical controversies following the Council of Chalcedon. In the Corpus 
Dionysiacum these words are not used in relation to Christ. Nor do we find 
any reference to the Tome of Leo or the Dogmatic Decree of Chalcedon . 
Since Denis does not operate either with a psychology or with an anthropo- 
logy, any attempts at reconstructing a Christology from the various refe¬ 
rences to Christ in his works is always in danger of arguing from silence and 
reading into the material views which he never held. - His thought is 
thoroughly God-centered, and he represents a God-mysticism rather than a 
Christ-mysticism or anything like a ‘Jesus-religion’. About this there can be 
little doubt. 

As the title of this paper indicates, it is the position of Christ within the 
hierarchies that is our concern. This, in fact, limits the material to ‘The 
Celestial Hierarchy 1 and ‘The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1 , two works carefully 
describing how deification is worked by Christ in the celestial and the eccle¬ 
siastical realm. But these works are so different from the ‘Mystical Theology 1 , 
the treatise on ‘The Divine Names’ and especially the Epistles, that if they 
were not composed in the unmistakably dionysian language, which is highly 
original and very consistent, one might feel tempted to suggest that they 

1 P. O. VIII, p. 164; See also: Derwas J. Chitty: ‘The Desert a City’, p. 73—77. 
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were the product of another mind. This, however, is not likely. A Ps-Ps-Denis 
would be too much pseudepigraphy altogether! 

In ‘ The Celestial Hierarchy ’ Christ is established as head of this hierarchy, 
the celestial order. He mediates between the angels and the Father. That 
which is being mediated is the deifying likeness. Only through him, via the 
theourgic operation, can the deifying process reach the heavenly beings. His 
descent is mediated by the angels. Christ himself is being likened to an angel. 
- In all this Denis seems to envisage Christ as a cosmic principle, creating 
and mediating, the absolutely necessary link between the Godhead and the 
creation, in fact very much like a second divine hypostasis according to a 
late neoplatonic scheme. 

In 1 The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 9 Christ’s action reaches down into our 
situation in the Church in a most tangible form, but always mediated accord¬ 
ing to a hierarchical pattern. It is the Incarnation that sets Christ in our 
hierarchy, as instructor and saviour. As incarnate, Christ is inferior to the 
angels, but without breaking the unity of his person, a unity Denis attempts 
to describe by the phrase 'a new theandric operation of a God made man’ of 
Epistle IV. For Christ is a hypostasis of the Trinity, who is simple and united 
by composition to a complete unchanged and unconfused human nature. 2 As 
head of this hierarchy he communicates all grace, illumination and deifica¬ 
tion to men. This happens by means of the hierarchs in the rites of Baptism, 
Eucharist, Anointing, Priestly Consecration, Monastic Consecration, the 
Rite over the Dead. “For the all-pure Jesus (Denis uses the words ‘Jesus’ and 
‘Christ’ without any difference in significance) sanctifies himself on our be¬ 
half and fills us with every purification, since the things completed in him 
during the divine economy pass afterwards in their beneficent effects to us, 
as children of God”. 3 

According to the scheme of these two works Jesus is the head of every 
hierarchy. Through them, and through them only, does he mediate to angels 
and men illumination and deification, i.e. assimilation to God. 

References to Christ outside of these two works seem to be of a somewhat 
different kind. 

In £ The Divine Names' and in the Epistles Jesus occurs even more sporad¬ 
ically than in the hierarchies. Denis describes occasionally Jesus’ place in the 
Trinity, his dual nature, carefully avoiding Chalcedonian formulas. He uses 
the term ‘a new theandric operation’ 4 and describes Jesus as ‘single, united 
by composition to a completely unchanged and unconfused human nature’ 5 , 
as noted above. But in these references we do not find the rigid framework 
of the hierarchies. Especially do the Epistles (and there are no good reasons 
for regarding them as non-authentic) give us a more vivid and direct picture 

2 DN: 1,4. 

3 DN : IV . 

4 Ep. IV. 

5 DN : I, 4. 
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of Denis’ religion. Jesus seems more immediately accessible for the man of 
faith, beautifully illustrated by the story of Epistle VIII. Here Jesus leaves 
his throne in heaven in order directly to rescue one particular sinner. The 
Epistles reveal a more ‘pastoral’ concern. Jesus’ love for men is the constant 
motive for his action. They are of a more pious character, with elements of 
popular and less philosophical religion. 

If it is at all possible to talk about a Christology in Denis, it is a far from 
consistent onfe. One of the major mystifying aspects of Denis’ work is the 
contrast between a consistent language and a non-consistent thought. His 
language is always uniform, but his thought fluctuates. The discrepancy 
revealed by this fact in regard to his teaching about Christ is highly intri¬ 
guing. 

In the CH and EH we found Denis involved in a line of reasoning which 
can only by understood against the background of the later stages of neo¬ 
platonism. Denis has often been referred to as the ‘Christian Proclus’, but 
this does not account for the entire Corpus to the same extent. The thought 
therefore suggests itself that what Denis has undertaken in the CH and EH 
is a philosophical-theological experiment , in fact these treatises are essays in 
philosophical theology along new lines, provoked by the rise of the latest 
stage of neo-platonic thought, - the philosophy of the Universities. What 
word to emphasise, ‘philosophical’ or ‘theological’, is a matter of opinion. To 
be sure, influence from Proclus can be detected all over the Corpus, but in 
these two works Denis tries to carry his ‘experiment’ as far as possible. What 
I have chosen to call his ‘experiment’ in this paper, consists in seeing how far 
the backbone of contemporary neoplatonist thought can be employed for 
expressing the Christian faith and life in the Church. By doing so Denis has 
had to force Christ’s operation into a cosmic and ecclesiastical system. This is 
exactly what hierarchy means: it is an order of communication. 

His whole thought is therefore a reaction away from subjective religion, 
the language of private inspiration and indwelling, towards the objective, 
towards order and hierarchy. Perhaps his work is best understood as a 
reaction against the religious movement referred to as Messalianism, so 
dominant in the monastic circles of his day. The Messalians have recently 
been compared to contemporary charismatics, Pentecostals in particular. 
They stressed, probably overstressed, the effects of the indwelling powers in 
man as well as private, interior gifts, this at the expense of the sacraments 
and Church-order in general. The Messalians feature particularly in monastic 
Syria, which is the most likely place of origin for the work of the Areopagite. 
If this is so, this factor, besides his adherence to the Henoticon, may be 
considered another special reason for his Christological tendencies. 

It remains to evaluate, however briefly, how far his ‘experiment’ was 
successful from point of view of theology. 

By involving Christ in the hierarchies Denis seems to remove himself 
considerably from his supposed master, St. Paul. For the Apostle of the 
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Gentiles Christ was somehow the one who breakes down hierarchy. It is in 
him that we are freed from ‘principalities and powers* in their intermediating 
functions, in the sense that in Christ we have a direct access to the Father, 
this by virtue of our faith and the Spirit who dwells in us. On this comparison 
Denis’ ‘experiment’ seems to be a step further into an intellectual climate 
which is more inspired by philosophical models than by the experience of the 
early Church. His intellectual undertaking in writing the hierarchies is not 
entirely convincing. Incarnation and hierarchy do not seem to be suffi¬ 
ciently coordinated. This, of course, does not diminish the value of his many 
and great insights on other theological matters. 
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Alegria y Salvaci6n, un esperanzador mensaje 
de la predicacidn pascual 


A. A. Hevia-Ballina, Oviedo 


Introduccidn 

La celebraci6n pascual constituy6 siempre para los cristianos el nucleo 
modular de los misterios salvlficos de la Muerte y Resurreccidn de Cristo. La 
terminologla pascual puso de relieve, bajo diferentes aspectos, las implica- 
ciones mutuas de los t4rminos “salvation” y “pascua”. Han sido principal- 
mente los conceptos “vida”, “luz” y “alegria” los que sirvieron a la predica- 
ci6n pascual para realzar las connotaciones salvlficas del misterio de la 
Pascua cristiana. De los dos primeros nos hemos ocupado en un trabajo 
recientemente publicado, bajo el titulo de “Salvacidn y Pascua ” i . Queremos 
ahora ofrecer una slntesis de las resonancias salvlficas que llevan consigo los 
t^rminos que sirven para expresar el concepto de alegria. 

El cristiano, que vive objetivamente las repercusiones de su peculiar exis- 
tencia “en Cristo” 2 , encuentra en la alegria la plasmacidn mis efectiva de su 
fe y de su incorporacidn al Seiior resucitado. La alegria es un fruto de la 
Redencidn y una manifestation de la salvacidn, que opera en el redimido la 
liberacidn del pecado y de la muerte, por virtud de la gracia de Cristo. Por 
eso, aparece como un elemento esencial del mensaje de Pascua, resaltado en 
la catequesis y en la predication de los Padres, y en los actos cultuales de la 
comunidad, mediante la evxoQiaxla y la evXoyia. 

La liturgia pascual es abundante en expresiones de alegria, a traves de sus 
himnos y cantos, como una proyeccidn ritual y escatoldgica de lo que, en la 
repetition del misterio, se verifica. Las primitivas comunidades cristianas 
unieron especialmente sus manifestaciones de alegria y jubilo al gozo de la 
Resurreccidn del Senor, como si la Pascua constituyera para ellos la consta- 
tacidn escatologica de su salvacidn. La predicacidn pascual estimuld de 
contlnuo en los cristianos esta alegria, como manifestacidn externa de la fe en 
Cristo resucitado, Salvador de todo y de todos. 

1 Cf. “Salvacidn y Pascua”, Qenethliakon Isidorianum (Salamanca. 1975), pp. 208—288. 

2 Oal. 2,17; 3, 28; Eph. 2,13; Phil. 3, 3. 
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A. Alegria pascual y salvacidn 

La alegria salvifica de la Pascua apareee, en Hesiquio de Jerusaldn, 
expresada median te el tdrmino oabuyt;, como un elemento festivo concomi- 
tante de la Resurrecci6n. Hemos querido ponerlo en primer tdrmino, cual si, 
en su calidad musical, se tratara de un preludio u obertura que nos introduzca 
en la sinfonla gozosa de la alegria pascual. 

La trompeta, en efecto, sirvio en los rituales del AT para convocar a los 
fieles de Yahwd al culto del santuario 3 , para ser prenuncio de la teofanla de 
Yahwd 4 , para senalar los dlas de fiesta, de solemnidad y de sacrificio 5 , para 
proclamar la alegria del triunfo de Israel y la aclamacion exultante de gozo a 
Yahwd 6 . Se trataba, pues, de un elemento festivo, portador de alegria 
anunciador de salvacidn. 

En la predicacidn antigua, conservo la trompeta las connotaciones de 
alegria salvifica, segun podemos deducirlo de Hesiquio de Jerusaldn, quien la 
identifica con Cristo mismo que convoca a los cristianos a la fiesta pascual: 
“una trompeta sagrada y real ha reunido este teatro ©spiritual, la trompeta 
que Beldn modelo y Sion calentd a fuego, para la que la Cruz fue martillo y la 
Resurreccidn, yunque. De ella, cdmo expresar la belleza, cdmo manifestar su 
luz, cdmo revelar la alegria que en aqudlla (Cruz) se contiene, cdmo explicar 
el reino que por esta (la Resurreccion) nos viene”?. Los terminos que acom- 
pahan a esta mlstica oa?juyt; son connotativos de salvacidn. Tal es el alcance 
que tienen los tdrminos <pa><; y ^aga, segun se desprende de otros contextos, y, 
sobre todo, el de (SaoiXeia, que, referido al “reino escatoldgico”, carga a lo 
demas indudablemente de contenido salvifico. 

Pero, en punto a la alegria salvifica, es sobre todo el tdrmino ^aga, que ya 
apareee en el texto anterior, el que may ores repercusiones salvificas entrana. 
En sus Catequesis Bautismales, San Juan Crisdstomo nos lo ofrece formando 
grupo con el tdrmino sv<pQoavvrj . El tiempo de la Pascua es, nos dice, realmente 
para el cristiano “tiempo acceptable de alegria y gozo espirituale8 ,,8 . Es cierto 
que el Crisdstomo nos da, en otro lugar, una definicion de la alegria que puede 
entenderse sdlo a piano material, cuando nos dice que “la alegria es satisfac- 
cidn de ilusiones, disfrute de cosas gratae y olvido de penas” 9 , pero esta 
alegria es unicamente base y preambulo de la alegria salvifica, la autdntica y 
plena alegria, que se manifiesta en la Resurreccion de Cristo. Esta alegria se 
expresa al llegar el xcuqos, el “tempus salutare” o “tempus acceptabile” y se 


3 Ex. 19,13. 

4 Ex. 19, 16; 20, 18. 

5 Num. 10 , 2 . 8 . 9 . 10 . 

6 Ps. 47,6; 98, 6. 

7 Hesiquio de Jerusalen, Horn. Pasch. II, 1, 1 (ed. M. Aubineau, en Sources Chrdtiennes, 
n° 187, p. 122). 

8 Juan Crisostomo, Catech. Bapt. I, 1 (ed. A. Wenger, SC n. 50 bis, p. 108, 1). 

9 Juan Crisostomo, Horn, in Is. 6, 1 (ed. B. de Montfaucon, 6, 98 B). 
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une a s6<pqo(tvvt}, el gozo, que es Cristo mis mo, segun la expresidn del Damas- 
ceno: “ha resucitado Cristo, el gozo de los tiempos ,,1() . Crisostomo expresa, 
con la doble palabra — %aQa xal ewpQoavvrj —, la alegria y el gozo salvificos que se 
originan de “la gracia de Cristodel “don abundante del bautismo”: 
“preparaos en la alegria a acoger la gracia, para disfrutar de la abundancia del 
don’’ 11 . Segun eso, cuando Crisdstomo habla del xal svfpQoovvrjg, xaigog 

habla de la salvacidn que viene al cristiano por la Besurreccidn de Cristo y por 
el bautismo. Esa es, por otra parte, la genuina y autdntica ale gria, segun nos 
testimoniaTeodoretodeCirra: “linicamente seria alegria la que, libr&ndonos 
de los sufrimientos y tribulaciones, opera en nosotros la vida etema” 12 . 

En otras ocasiones, la catequesis y predicacion pascuales nos presentan la 
alegria como el fruto del la luz que se derrama en los corazones, por la ilumi- 
nacidn de que han sido objeto los bautizados - ol veoqxbnaxoi — y la liber- 
acidn pascual: “resplandeciente brilla el cielo iluminado por el coro de los 
astros y mas resplandeciente el uni verso, al levantarse el lucero matutino, 
pero mAs aun rebrilla esta noche y se regocija - dyaXXerai - por la victoria de 
Dios, nuestro Salvador” 13 , nos dirA emocionadamente Hesiquio de JerusalAn. 
La luz aparece aqui como un condicionante de la alegria, siendo ambas 
inseparables de la victoria de Cristo resucitado, nuestro Salvador - acorfjQog 
'fjfjubv Efectivamente, “la alegria - eixpQalverai - del gAnero humano se 
produce por medio del que resucito” — did rov avcundrxa —. Y tambien aqui la 
alegria estA en relacidn con “la victoria del rey universal, del Hijo de Dios” y 
con “la derrota del diablo por medio del crucificado”, ocurriendo todo ello en 
un hoy - arjfABqov — escatologico, en cada Pascua del Sefior 14 . 

La alegria es ademas el connotativo imprescindible de la Resurrecoidn y 
asi, “este dia constituye una proclama de alegria, porque en Al resucito el 
Senor, resucitando con 61 a todo el rebano de AdAn” 15 . Cristo, en efecto, “da 
vida, por medio de su Resurrecci6n, a quienes estaban muertos y, por ello, ya 
desaparecio de entre nosotros todo dolor, toda pena y todo llanto” 16 . Por eso, 
experimentan esta alegria salvifica hasta los que reposan en sus sepulcros. 
Asi, el mismo Hesiquio, en una vision de novedad, contempla “un sepulcro 
abierto, un hombre resucitado, unos huesos exultantes degozo —ayaXXuo/bieva —, 
unas almas saturadas de alegria - xaigo^ibag -, a los hombres remodelados 
y a los cielos abiertos” 17 , porque “asciende el rey celestial, revestido de luz, 
por encima de los cielos y de la vida eterna” 18 . 

10 Juan Damasceno, Carm. in Pasch. 15 (ed. W. Christ — M. Paranikas, Anthologia 
Oraeca Carminum Christianorum , Leipzig, 1871, p. 218 (PG 96, 840 C). 

11 Juan Cris6stomo, Cctiech. Bapt. II, 31 (ed. A. Wenger, p. 150). 

12 Teodoreto de Cirra, Carm. in Is. 57,18 (ed. A. Mohle, 2, p. 370). 

13 Hesiquio de Jerusal6n, Horn. Pasch . 1,1,1—14 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 62). 

14 Hesiquio de Jerusaten, Horn. Pasch. I, 5, 3 (p. 66). 

15 Hesiquio de Jerusal6n, Horn. Pasch. I, 6,1—3 (p. 66). 

16 Hesiquio de Jerusal6n, Horn. Pasch. I, 5,15—16 (p. 66). Cf. Is. 35,10. 

17 Hesiquio de Jerusal6n, Horn. Pasch. I, 5, 5—9 (p. 66). 

18 Hesiquio de Jerusal6n, Horn. Pasch . I, 5,10—13 (p. 66). 

22 Stadia Patristica voL XV 
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La alegrla tiene que ser expresi6n tlpica del cristiano en la celebracion de la 
Resurreccidn. As! lo siente, con toda vehemencia, el autor de la Homilia 
Pascual V, considerada por los c<5dices, err6neamente, como del Crisdstomo 
y as! lo expresa con palabras de los Salmos: “este es el dla que hizo el Senor, 
alegrdmonos y regocijdmonos en 61”, repetido con frecuencia en la predica- 
cidn y en la liturgia pascuales 19 . Tambidn aqul la alegrla est& en Intima cone- 
xion con motivaciones salvlficas, puesto que aparece unida a los tdrminos 
y (pax;, y la repetition insistente axkt) fj rjpiiqa nossitua enlaperspectiva tem¬ 
poral de la resurreccidn y en la proyeccidn escatoldgica del dla de la sal- 
vacidn. Las implicaciones salvlficas aparecen aun mas realzadas en el si- 
guiente texto del Pseudo Crisdstomo, que expresa cudl tiene que ser la 
postura del cristiano ante la Pascua: “ya no lloramos a Adan, la primera de 
las criaturas, sino damos gloria al segundo Ad&n; no reprochamos a Eva, la 
transgresora, mas proclamamos bienaventurada a Maria, la Madre de Dios; 
no nos apartamos del madero, sino que llevamos sobre nosotros la cruz de 
Cristo; no sentimos miedo de la serpiente, antes bien vivimos el temor del 
Esplritu Santo; ya no nos abajamos a la tierra, sino que corremos hacia el 
cielo; no nos hallamos fuera del paralso, antes bien tenemos nuestra morada 
en el Seno de Abraham . . . y, por ello, cantamos espiritualmente: este es el 
dla que hizo el Senor, alegrdmonos y regocijdmonos en dl ,,2 °. Todas estas 
manifestaciones cristianas arrancan de la alegrla — X a Q^ son connotativas 
de la Resurreccidn - t fjg dvaardoecog ovpifioXa - y se coronan en la explosidn de 
la alegrla cristiana - dycMiaacopie&a xal evcpqav'&cbfxev -, para dar como fruto 
la luz que es salvacidn — (pcorlCerac rovg veocpcorlarovg —. 

La alegrla que es fruto de la Resurreccidn tiene en el cristiano connotacio- 
nes salvlficas, porque en ella se han producido los siguientes efectos de salva¬ 
cidn, segun la vision del Pseudo Crisdstomo: rescate de Adan; liberacion de la 
afliccidn para Eva; estremecimiento de la muerte inmisericorde; resurreccidn 
de los muertos; derrota de la potencias infernales; abrirse de los cielos; bro- 
tes floridos de resurreccidn por todo el universo; crecimiento de los lirios de 
los nuevos iluminados; extincion de los pecados; rotura de los lazos del 
demonio; dispersion de sus ej^rcitos y, oponiendose a todo, la alegrla de 
todos los creyentes 21 . 

La alegrla pascual es, aslmismo, fruto de la cruz, segun laentiende Hesi- 
quio de Jerusaldn: “Como cantare el gozo que nos viene por ella!” 22 . Es esa 
alegria — evfpqoavvr] — de la que, sobre este monte, se embriagaran los hom- 


19 Ps. Crisdstomo, Horn. Pasch. V, 1,13; 2, 1—2; 2, 2—7; 3,15—17. Cf. Leoncio de Con- 
stantinopla, Horn. Pasch . VI, 1, 19; 2, 7—8; VII, 1, 3-4; 1,10—11; 4,10—11 (ed. M. Aubi- 
neau) y Ps. 117, 24. 

20 Ps. Crisdstomo, Horn. Pasch. V, 1, 3—15 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 319). 

21 Ps. Crisdstomo, Hon i. Pasch. V, 3,1—15 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 322). 

22 Hesiquio de Jerusaldn, Horn. Pasch. II, 1, 5. Seguimos en este punto la interpretacidn 
de M. Aubineau, Homilies Pascales , Sources Chr6tiennes, n. 187, Paris, 1972, p. 133, n. 10, 
el cual entiende iv atrraj cnavgcp. 
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bres” 23 , porque “a todos los Arboles les proclamo el profeta una alegria 
inextinguible, por medio de la cruz, y asi, en ella, han rebosado de alegria 
todos los arboles del bosque” 24 . / 

Las relaciones qiie impliean los conceptos “muerte, pecado” y “tristeza” 
aparecen puestas de relieve, en el k&rygma pascual, por sus opuestos “resur- 
recci6n ,, - “alegria”, en donde aparece mas vivida la connotacion salvifica. 
Desde la Biblia, la mujer ha sido considerada como la ocasion del pecado en el 
mundo y, con 41, de la muerte. El mensaje de la resurreccion sa ofrece, en 
compensacidn, en primer tArmino, a las mujeres, como si ellas hubieran de 
ser ocasidn de alegria para la humanidad. La predicacidn y la catequesis 
insisten en ese aspecto. Asi, el Pseudo Cris6stomo afirma: “al igual que el 
primer pecado lo introdujo en el mundo una mujer, asi esta comunica vida al 
mundo. Por lo que tambiAn las mujeres escuchan el sacro mensaje: ‘alegraos’, 
para que se extinga la pena primigenia por medio de la alegria de la resurrec¬ 
cion” 25 . Y tambiAn Leoncio de Constantinopla: “puesto que por una mujer 
floreciA el dolor, el Senor, de nuevo, hizo brotar la alegria por medio de una 
mujer, para que se cumpliera la palabra: ‘donde abundo el pecado, sobrea- 
bund6 la gracia’ ” 26 . 

Esta conexiAn de la mujer con la alegria pascual llega a su culmen en la 
Homilia de Juan, el Obispo de Berito, cuyo tema central es la alegria. El 
Obispo Juan pone en estrecha correlation los terminos “Luz”, “Vida” y 
“Alegria”, expresandolos como sinonimos del nombre de Cristo: “a las muje¬ 
res sumidas en llanto dos Angeles, revestidos de luz y resplandecientes, les 
comunican la grata noticia. Hasta con sus rostros refulgentes y rebosantes de 
alegria, les anunciaban que la Alegria del mundo habia resucitado, repro- 
ch&ndoles que siguieran creyendo que la Vida se ocultaba todavia en un 
sepulcro y por buscar al Viviente entre los muertos, puesto que ha resucitado 
ya la Luz despues de tres dias” 27 . Las mujeres, en este acto, participan de la 
alegria y del gozo de la Resurreccion - xclIqovocu - y “deben comunicar a los 
discipulos la buena nueva de la Resurreccion” 28 . Para las mujeres, el efecto 
del mensaje es inmediato: “reciben consuelo y hacen cesar su pena” 29 . En 
continuidad, los pastores de la gracia y administradores de la palabra son 
eslabones de la cadena que, en la resurrecci6n, se inicia “proclamando en la 
alegria” - dyaXhcofisvog dvaxga^co - el 30 mensaje gozoso de la Pascua. 

23 Hesiquio de Jerusaten, In Is. 37 (ed. Faulhaber, p. 75, glos. 13—14). 

24 Hesiquio de Jerusaten, In Ps. 95,12 (PG 55, 774). 

25 Ps. CrisAstomo, In 8. Pasch . VI (PG 59, 744,1, 55—58). 

26 Leoncio de Constantinopla, Horn. Pasch. VI, 3, 8—10 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 372). 

27 Juan de Berito, Horn. Pasch. IV, 4—13 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 297). 

28 Juan de Berito, Horn. Pasch. IV, 1. 16. 

29 76., 1. 20 (p. 298). 

30 76., 1. 24 (p. 298). 
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A. A. Hevta-Baluna 


B. Alegria cristiana y fiesta pascual 

La alegria se manifiesta para el cristiano en la fiesta cristiana y tambidn, 
en este sentido, abundan los textos del kirygma pascual que consideran la 
Pascua, como la fiesta cristiana por antonomasia y, en consecuencia, la ale¬ 
gria que de ella dimana como la m&s genuina manifestacidn del vivir cristiano. 
Asl, el Pseudo Crisdstomo pide a los fieles: “quien se sienta piadoso y amante 
de Dios acuda al disfrute de las celebraciones pascuales, que entre alegre en 
el gozo de su Senor” 31 . En efecto, “de esa alegria reciben recompensa tan to 
ricos como pobres” 32 . 

La idea de la fiesta cristiana aparece diversamente expresada en los Pa¬ 
dres. Unas veces, se la denomina Soqttj, k6qxaa(ia y selacomparaalafiestaque 
el pueblo hebreo celebrd como prologo de su liberation y que, despuds, 
continud repitiendo como representation siempre renovada de la liberacidn 
de la esclavitud de Egipto. Asl la considera el Pseudo Crisostomo: “celebran 
los judlos la fiesta de la Pascua, como memorial de su salvacidn de Egipto y 
liberacidn de sus primogdnitos de la muerte; nosotros, en cambio, festejamos 
en esta Pascua nuestro rescate cumplido de la muerte y nuestra liberacidn de 
la esclavitud del diablo” 33 . 

Esta fiesta de la Pascua atrae a su celebracidn no sdlo a los cristianos, sino 
a la creacidn entera: “es la fiesta del uni verso, la celebracidn del cosmos y, 
por ello, la alegria de toda la creacidn” 34 . Por eso, es la creacidn entera quien 
debe festejarla, porque en ella estd su salvacidn, como hermosamente expresa 
el Pseudo Crisdstomo: “celebren esta fiesta los cielos de los cielos, proclamando 
la gloria de Dios; celdbrenla los angeles y arcangeles de los cielos y toda la 
milicia celeste; celdbrenla los coros de los astros . . .; celdbrela el espacio 
infinito; celebrela la salinidad del mar, honrada con la huella de Dios; 
celdbrela la tierra, purificada con su sangre; oeldbrenla, en fin, todas las 
almas de los hombres” 35 . 

Como en las fiestas solemnes, la festividad de la Pascua hay que cele- 
brarla entre resplandores de antorchas 36 , con vestido limpio y con manto de 
fiesta resplandeeiente 37 , con traje de bodas y lamparas de vfrgenes 38 , que 


31 Ps. Crisdstomo, Serm. CaJtech. in 8. Pasch., init. (PG 59, 721). 

33 J6., c. 722, 1. 4-6. 

33 Ps. Crisdstomo, In S. Pasch., IV, init. (PG 59, 731). Cf. Ps. Crisdstomo, In S. Patch., 
V, 1 (PG 59, 731, 1. 19—24). P. Nautin, Homilies Pascales , II. Trois Homilies dans la tradi¬ 
tion d'Origine, Sources Chr., n. 36, Paris, 1953, Horn, de Pasch. 1,1 (p. 55); I, 3 (p. 55.16) y 
Gregorio Nacianceno, Oral. I, 3 (PG 35, 397). 

34 Ps. Crisdstomo, In 8. Pasch. VI, 5 (PG 59, 744 in fin.). 

33 lb., VI, 1 (PG 59, 736). 

36 Hesiquio de Jerusaldn, Horn. Pasch. 1,1, 10—12 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 62). 

37 Leoncio de Constantinopla, Horn. Pasch. VII, 2, 13—21 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 432). 

38 Ps. Crisdstomo, In 8. Pasch. VI, 5 (PG 59, 745). 
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esperart alegrarse con la alegria del esposo, cuando oigan su voz 39 , para 
llegar al disfrute pleno de la fiesta, a la mesa abastada, al caliz de la alegria y 
del gozo 40 , al alimento que libra de toda angustia y dolor 41 . 


C. Alegria salmfica , liberadora del dolor y de la afliccidn 

Este es el ultimo aspecto que queremos destacar en la alegria cristiana, 
como connotativo de salvacidn: la liberation de la humanidad de la afliccidn 
y del sufrimiento 42 . Ante tal situacidn, el cristiano no puede manifestar 
ningtin slntoma que haga triste - f^rj hmJ)or\ - el dla pascual, sino que debe 
cantar movido por Dios 43 , como si el canto constituyera la manifestation 
suma de la alegria del esplritu embargado por la seguridad de su salvacidn. 
La pena y el sufrir quedan lejos; sobre ellos, se impone, jubilosa, la alegria 
cristiana de la Resurreccidn. La actitud del cristiano est& en oposicidn al 
duelo y al llanto: “los judlos, por su incredulidad, deben vivir en la aflic¬ 
cidn; nosotros, en cambio, los hijos de la fe, aldgremonos y gocdmonos”, nos 
exhorta Leoncio de Constantinopla 44 , porque en la Resurreccidn de Cristo 
nos llega la salvacion, porque “donde hay alegria, no puede ya subsistir el 
dolor” 45 . 

Con estos aspectos, connotativos de salvacidn, que hemos subray ado, 
creemos que a los dos significatos que atribuye Lampe 46 al tdrmino %aqa y como 
alegria mundana y alegria espiritual, se puede afiadir, desdoblando este 
ultimo, el de alegria salvifica y connotativa de salvacidn. 

39 Ps. Crisdstomo, Horn. de Poach. 1,18 (ed. P. Nautin, p. 70. 15). Cf. Io . 3, 29. 

40 Ps. Crisdstomo, In 8. Posch ., VI, 2 (PG 59, 738). 

41 Ps. Crisdstomo, Serm. Catech . in S. Patch. PG 59,722. Cf. Ps. Crisdstomo, In S. Patch. 
V, 2 (PG 59, 736). 

42 Leoncio de Constantinopla, Horn. Patch. VI, 2, 16 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 370). Ps. 
Crisdstomo, Horn. Patch. V, 3, 2 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 322). 

43 Leoncio de Constantinopla, Horn. Patch. VI, 2, 14 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 370). 

44 Leoncio de Constantinopla, Horn. Patch. VII, 5,1; 6, 1 (ed. M. Aubineau, p. 438). 

45 Eusebio de Alejandrla, Serm. in Returrect. 18 (PG 61, 735). 

46 G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon , Oxford, 1968 2 s. v. ^agd. 
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Recently the virginal conception and birth of Jesus by Mary has emerged 
as a minor but controversial theological topic. 1 This paper will investigate 
one aspect of the historical development of the question, the treatment of 
the Virgin Birth in Hibemo-Latin theology, that is, the Latin theology of 
the Irish patres from the beginnings of Irish Christianity to the Carolingian 
Renaissance. Because many of the Hibemo-Latin texts are unfamiliar to 
patristic scholars and many are still unedited, this paper will rely upon cita¬ 
tions of texts with brief commentary. 

As ultimi habitores mundi 2 , the Irish stood in awe of the achievements of 
classical, Mediterranean Christianity. Irish theology was duly conservative, 
primarily exegetical and heavily dependent on the great Latin Fathers. The 
uniqueness of Hiberno-Latin theology lay not in its originality but rather 
in the emphasis it gave to certain themes and interpretations. It had no 
distinct“theology” of the Virgin Birth ; rather, the Virgin Birth was treated 
like all important scriptural passages, that is, it had to be interpreted 
theologically. The thaumaturgical element, a formidable problem for mo¬ 
dem exegetes, was accepted as historically true by the Irish. Their concern 
was with the theological significance of Mary’s virginity. 

The first treatment of the topic appears in De Mirabilibus Sacrae Scriptu - 
roc, a seventh-century document attributed to an Irish Augustine. The 
author was concerned as to whether God had violated the laws of nature by 
permitting his Son to be born of a virgin. It was unthinkable God would do 
such, so an explanation was found. 3 

Qualiter apes sine patribus fotu materni corporis tantummodo crescunt, et omnia illius modi 
volatilia fetus suos taliter concipiunt. Sed et multae aves absque maribus ova gignere pos- 
sunt. Et talem conceptum in multis piscium generibus esse physiologi aiunt. In sola quoque 


1 Cf. Raymond E. Brown, “The Problem of the Virginal Conception of Jesus”, Theological 
Studies 33 (1972) 3—34; Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Virginal Conception of Jesus in the New 
Testament,” TS 34 (1973) 541—75; Alan C. Clark, “The Virgin Birth: A Theological Reap¬ 
praisal,” TS 34 (1973) 576-93; and the bibliographies to these articles. 

2 The phrase was used by Columbanus, Epistula V, Saudi Columbani Opera , ed. G. S. M. 
Walker (Dublin, 1970), p. 38. 

3 Text in PL 35, 2149—2200; citations from col. 2193. 
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came sine patre vermis nascitur, eui se Dominus hac de causa similem dicere per prophetam 
non dedignatur (Ps 21:7). Quod ergo in multis rebus consueto more Dominus operator, quid 
naturae contrarium dicendum est, si quando ipse voluit, ut in virginali utero Spiritus sancti 
dispensation filius sine viri coitu nasceretur? 

By contemporary standards, this is deplorable theology, but by Early 
Medieval standards, it is quite sound. Antique science, utilized by Early 
Medieval scholars, accepted spontaneous generation. No less than Augustine 
has interpreted vermis as Christ. 4 Thus, Irish Augustine could support his 
exegesis with the authorities of an Old Testament reference, a great theolo¬ 
gian and contemporary science. Modem exegetes are rarely in so enviable 
a position. 

Probably from the same period is Expositio Quattuor Evangeliorum of 
Pseudo-Jerome, a term applied to the anonymous author whose work has 
survived under the name of Jerome. The section dealing with Matthew’s 
gospel follows Jerome in asking why Jesus was born of a virgin espoused to a 
man rather than just born of a virgin. 5 

Desponsata mater eius: Id est, pro quattuor causis, ut non lapidaretur ut adultera, et ut in 
fugam haberet solatium, et genealogia Christi per Ioseph, ut partus celaretur diabolo... 
inventa est ab Ioseph in utero, non in vulva ut mulier, sed ut virgo, ha bens de Spiritu 
sancto, id est, factus ex Spiritu sancto, sicut ipse facit pomum super lignum, et Evam de 
osse Adae. 

The four causes are taken from Jerome. The latter passage echoes familiar 
patristic interpretations as well as Irish Augustine. 

Many early manuscripts of Jerome’s Commentarius in Mattheum had the 
phrase solatium mariti . 6 7 Maritus was a rather strong word, and the sixth- 
century Gallic exegete, Pseudo-Theophilus of Antioch, substituted vir. 1 As 
will be seen, Hibemo-Latin theologians, with one exception, assiduously 
avoided maritus and substituted alternate phrases lest Mary’s virginity be in 
any way questioned. 

In a mid-eighth-century work attributed to Bede and aptly named Collec¬ 
tanea ;, there are three references to the Virgin Birth. 8 

Die tree dies investigabiles? Lex in utero Moysi, et Iohannes in utero Elizabeth et Christus in 
utero Mariae. 

There is no indication as to why these three are chosen as investigabiles . The 
second reference says that the Virgin Birth is one of three things which de- 

4 Enarratione.8 in Psalmos , Ps. XXI, ii, 7, ed. E. Dekkers and J. Fraipont, Corpus 
Christianorum Series Latina 38, 125. 

5 Text in PL 30, 531—90; citation from col. 552. For the date and provenance of the text, 
cf. Bernhard Bischoff, “Wendepunkte in der Geschichte der lateinischen Exegese im Fruh- 
mittelalter”, Sacris Erudiri VI (1954) 236—37. 

6 This reading is in many early manuscripts and was accepted by the Maurists, D. Val- 
larsi and by J. P. Migne who used Vallarsi’s edition. D. Hurst and M. Adriaen who edited 
the text for Corpus Christianorum accept only solatium. Cf. CCSL 77,10, note to line 76. 

7 Commentarius in Quattuor Evangelia , PLS 3, 1284. 

8 Text in PL 94, 539-02; citations from cols. 543, 548, 550. 
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ceived the demons, along with Christ's suffering and death, and his descent 
into hell. Finally, there is an intriguing if unscientific play on words with the 
Old Testament. 

Perpende, ergo, si vales, quomodo nibrum mare virga divisum est, quomodo ex petrae 
duritia percussione virgae unda emanavit, quomodo Aaronis virga sicca floruit, quomodo ex 
ehis genere veniens virgo concepit, quomodo et in partu virgo permansit, quomodo quatri- 
duanus mortuus iussione suscitatus, ligatis manibus et pedibus de sepulchro exiit, quem poet 
mortem solvi Dominus per discipulos iussit; quomodo idem Redemptor in vera carne atque 
ossibus resurgens, clausis ostiis, ad discipulos intravit. 

A commentary on Luke from the circle of the Virgilius of Salzburg, dated 
to the late eighth century, includes a number of themes. It follows Pseudo- 
Jerome in listing the four causes for Mary’s espousal to Joseph. The only real 
difference is the use of the phrase solatium viri, again avoiding mariti . This 
commentary also uses literally a poetic phrase of Zeno of Verona to explain 
how Mary had become pregnant. Zeno had written per aurem intrat Christus 
in Mariam , 9 The Hibemo-Latin writer cited this and offered biblical sup¬ 
port 10 . 

Dominus tecum: Haec est Christi conceptio in utero virginis per aurem. Cur per aurem 
concipitur? Quia fides ex auditu est. (Rom 13 : 10) 

The Virgin Birth is also incorporated to explain a text which refers to the 
Holy Spirit. 

Et virtus altissimi obumbravit tibi: Vmbra autem a re et lumine formatur. Hoc est, a cor¬ 
pora Virginia et fulgore divinitatis. 

A commentary on Matthew of the same date and location and probably by 
the same author, includes similar elements, for example, the four causes, 
here using only solatium, and the conceptio per aurem . There is also an alle¬ 
gorical interpretation of Mary’s virginity. 11 

Maria autem ecclesiae gentium figuram tenet quia redditum est initium corruptibile per 
Evam. Nunc per Mariam incorruptibilis finis renovatur dum ab ea nascitur Christus. 

A short, strangely-titled text, Prebarium de Muitorium Exemplaribus , cites 
Mary’s virginity only as an example for others. In novo Christus capud virgi- 
num , feminarum autem Maria. Ipsa averix earum. i2 This text is also from the 
eighth-century Salzburg circle, as is the next, the Liber de Ortu et Obitu 
Patrum of Pseudo-Isidore. 

This is modelled after Isidore of Seville’s work of the same title and pur¬ 
ports to give brief biographies of prominent figures of the Old and New 


y Tractatus I, 3, x. 19, ed. B. Lofstedt, CCSL 22, 28. 

10 Commentarius in Lucam, Scriptores Hiberniae Minores pars II, cd. Joseph F. Kelly, 
CCSL 108 C, 7, 8. 

11 Vienna lat. MS 940, fols. 13 r —141 v ; citation from fols. 23 r , 24 v . Cf. B. Bischoff, art. cil., 
pp. 242-45. 

12 Edited by Robert E. McNally, S. J., in Scriptores Hiberniae Minores pars I, CCSL 
108 B, 153—71; citation from p. 167. 
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Testaments. It does not contain any new information or insights but is a 
handy compendium of Irish views on Mary’s virginity. 13 

Virgo sancta, virgo feta, virgo ante partum, virgo in partu, virgo post partum, filium quem 
genuit creatorem credidit, et patrem habuit, et Dominum adoravit, salutationem ab angelo 
suseepit, et mysterium conceptionis agnoscit, partus qualitatem inquirit, et contra legem 
naturae obsequii fidem non renuit. Facta est mater viri sine copulatione mariti, mater 
infantem lactavit, et virgo incorrupta permansit. 

This is heavily dependent on Isidore’s capsule biography of Mary 14 , and it 
contains one of the few Hiberno-Latin references to the famous ante partum , 
in partu , post partum formula. 

Four other Matthean commentaries of the late eighth century also take 
up familiar themes. A text probably composed in Ireland and now preserved 
in Wurzburg is concerned only with the four causes of Mary’s espousal. It 
follows Jerome; here the phrase is solatium viri. 15 

A short commentary entitled Ex Dictis S. Hieronomi also includes the four 
causes. It uses solarium, with no appended genitive. 16 

A longer commentary, now preserved in Munich, also takes up the four 
causes, using solarium alone, but then turns to a more difficult theological 
question, possibly a reflection of the Filioque controversy. 17 

Intelligimus conceptionem eius non de humana coitu sed (d)e Spiritu sancto esse. Errant 
quidem in hoc loco et dicunt si Filius de Spiritu sancto et Maria virgine natus est, ergo 
Spiritus pater est Filii. Cum respondemus Spiritum sanctum non esse patrem, sed contra et 
manifesta origo sancti Spiritus est Pater et Filius. 

The fourth Matthean commentary, contemporary with the third and also 
preserved in Munich, contains verbatim some of the same passages as the 
third commentary. 18 

An extremely large work, dealing with all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, has separate commentaries on Matthew and Luke. The commen¬ 
tary on Matthew includes the now almost inevitable list of the four causes, 
but here the phrase is a new one, consolationem viri . It also includes some 
new material on Mary’s espousal to Joseph, and a very curious etymological 
explanation. 19 

Cur Maria dicitur coniux Ioseph cum non sit? Ft cur ex Maria Christus natus est et non ex 
alia? ... Ideo coniux Maria dicitur Maria quia sponsa est sicut dixit Dominus per Moysen, 
Si quis invenerit virginem desponsatam in campo et vim faciens dormivit cum ea moriatur 
quia humiliavit uxorem proximi sui. Ft ideo ex Maria et non ex alia natus est Christus quia 


13 Text in PL 83, 1275—94; citation from col. 1285. 

14 PL 83, 148. 

15 Eine Wiirzburger Evangelienhandschrift , ed. K. Koeberlin (Augsburg, 1891) p. 19. 

16 Text in CCSL 108 B, 225—30; citation from p. 229. 

17 CLM 6233, fols. 1*-110V; citation from fols. 31V-33L Cf. B. Bischoff, art.cit., 253-54. 

18 Text in CLM 6302, fols. 29 v —46 r ; citation from fols. 33 v —34 r . Cf. B. Bischoff, art . cit. 9 
pp. 254-55. 

19 Text in Paris BN lat. 11561, fols. l v —217 v ; citations from fols. 140 r —140 v . Cf. B. Bi¬ 
schoff, art . cit. 9 pp. 223—30. 
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Maria in mando obtuiit suam virgin itatem Deo. Cur sponsata et non sponsa? Quod inter 
sponsam et sponsatam et disponsatam ? Id est, sponsa quando sponsatur. Sponsata quando in 
manum traditur. Disponsata quando corporaliter coniungunt. 

There is also a piece of information borrowed from the apocryphal tradition. 20 

In qua etate con cep it Maria? In zii annis ut dicitur, Sancta Maria, mater Domini, xii an- 
norum erat quando ab angelo Domini Gabrihele salutata. Mortua autem annorum xlvii. 

The commentary on Luke takes up the question anew and borrows the an¬ 
swer from De Mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae 2i 

Quod aperit vulvam sanctum Domini vocabitur, id est, omnis partus aperit vulvam in 
coitu viri et in nascendo? Christus vero non aperuit in coitu viri. Ideo, dicit prophet*: Ego 
vermis et non homo. Id est, vermis non inter patrem et matrem concipitur, sed ex terra. Sic 
Christus ex patre in caelo tan turn et ex matre tantum in terra quando ex partu editus. 

A collection of homilies from North Italy, possibly Bobbio, devotes much 
space to Christ’s birth, but its observations on Mary’s virginity are all drawn 
from earlier sources. There is a reference to the four causes, and a new phrase 
is introduced, solatium custodis . There is another reference to conceptio per 
aurem and a play on the words virga and virgo . Finally, there is the celebrated 
patristic dictum, ante partum , in partu , post partum 22 

All the texts previously considered date from the late eighth century or 
earlier. In the ninth century the renaissance associated with Charlemagne 
flowered in Frankish domains. Irish scholars played an important role in 
this renaissance; part of their contribution to it was the production of biblical 
commentaries. 

Iosephus Scottus was a friend of Alcuin and the author of an abbrevicUio of 
Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah. Iosephus’ commentary on Isaiah 7: 14 
(ecce virgo concipiet) condensed Jerome’s commentary but added nothing 
original. He concentrated on virginity as a sign from God and on the signifi¬ 
cance of the name Emmanuhel. 23 

The Carolingian scholar, Smaragdus of Saint Mihiel, made use of an other¬ 
wise unknown writer named Frigulus. Bernhard Bischoff has examined the 
fragments attributed to Frigulus in Smaragdus’ work and suggested that 
this author had written a commentary on Matthew. He further suggested 
this Frigulus was Irish. 24 Our own investigations of the fragments of Frigu¬ 
lus’ work have supported Bischoff’s suggestion that he was Irish 25 , so we will 
include Frigulus’ treatment of the Virgin Birth. 26 

20 On the Apocrypha in Ireland, cf. David Dumville, “Biblical Apocrypha and the 
Early Irish: A Preliminary Investigation”, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 73 
(1973) C, 299—338; Martin McNamara, The Apocrypha in the Irish Church (Dublin, 1975). 

21 Paris BN lat. 11561, fol. 162*. 

22 Text in Biblioteca Capitolare di Verona, Cod. LXVII (64), fols. 33 r —81 v ; citation from 
fols. 36 v , 37 r , 38*. I am grateful to Fr. McNally for letting me use his transcription of this text. 

23 Text in CLM 6296, fols. 1—201; citation from fol. 24 r . 

24 B. Bischoff, art. cit ., pp. 247—50. 

25 J. F. Kelly, “Frigulus: An Hiberno-Latin Commentator on Matthew”, Revue BtoU- 
dictine 91(1981), 363-373. 

26 Fragments of Frigulus printed in PL 102, 1119—1122; citation from col. 1119. 
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Ecce angelus Domini apparuit in somnis Ioseph, dicens: Surge et accipe Puerum et Matrem 
eius. Non dicit tuum Puerum, neque mulieris, sed speciali privilegio solius Pueri nomen 
ponitur. 

The great scholar Sedulius Scottus wrote a Collectaneum in Mattheum 
which includes a few references to the Virgin Birth. There are the usual 
four causes, but Sedulius is the only Irish scholar to use the phrase solatium 
mariti , possibly because he moved in more educated circles where any altera¬ 
tion of Jerome’s wording would be noticed. Sedulius reinforces this reading 
in a commentary on another passage: 

Inventa est autem in utero. habens: A nullo alio quam Ioseph qui licentia maritali futurae 
uxoris pene omnia noverat. 

His other references stress that Christ was bom not of carnal concupiscence 
but of gratia Spiritus sancti , and he cites Augustine for support of Mary’s 
virginity. 27 

Mater immaculata, mater incorrupta. Natus in caelis sine matre et in terra sine patre. 

From this period are other Hibemo-Latin commentaries which may have 
been affected by the theological discussions of the Carolingian Renaissance. 
But since this is indeterminable, we will treat them simply as representative 
of the Hibemo-Latin tradition. 

A commentary on Luke, composed not later than circa 850, has the unique 
title Historiaca investigate evangelium secundum Lucam. Its observations 
on the Virgin Birth are brief but to the point. 28 

Disponsatam viro: Inde verior virginitas viro custodiente. Iosephus salvator lingua Egip- 
tica, figurat filium qui nascitur. .. Benedicta tu inter mulieres: Id est, que tu auferes obpro- 
brium Eavae. Hie benedictio habundantia est corporis Christi que hie Maria figurat eeele- 
siam. 

A commentary on Matthew wrongly attributed to Bede and probably of 
Irish provenance offers some new interpretations. 29 It too refers to the four 
causes and uses the phrase solatium minister ti, the first time this appears. 
This commentary has also altered the tradition of the four causes. It has 
Christus quasi fornicationis filius despiceretur substituted for partus celaret a 
diabvlo. It has changed origo Mariae monstraretur per generationem Joseph to 
genus Christi per Joseph ostenderet. However, the next paragraph explains 
that it was the custom of biblical writers to trace generations by males, and it 
goes on to say that this device (the Virgin Birth) fooled the devil. Apparently 
the author decided not to break too strongly with tradition. 

In another passage the author offers an insight uncommon to Hiberno- 
Latin theology and possibly another reflection of the Filioque controversy. 

27 Text in Berlin, Staatsbibl. Meerm. MS. 56, fols. 1—190; citations from fols. ll v , 12 r , 
12 v . Sedulius cites Augustine Sermo 187, IV, 1 (PL 38, 1001 A). 

28 Text in CLM 6235, fols. 49 v -65 v ; citation from fols. 50*— 50 v . Cf. B. Bischoff, art. cit. 

pp. 260-62. 

29 Text in PL 92, 9—132; citations from col. 12. 
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Inventa est in utero habens de Spiritu sancto: A Ioeeph in utero earn habere dicit inventam; 
et licet quasi specialiter dicat de Spiritu sancto, tamen credere debemus quod hominem 
Iesum non solus Spiritus sanctus, sed tota Trinitas in utero Virginia formavit. Ideo namque 
specialiter quasi de Spiritu sancto dicit, quia ilium Deus Trinitas formavit in Virgine; qui 
adventu suo donum Spiritus sancti in se credentibus large ministravit. 

A large commentary dating from the mid-ninth century and now at Orle¬ 
ans 30 offers no new theological insights but it does continue a process begun 
by the last commentary, namely, it expands the treatment of the four causes. 
It does not list the causes but does include all of them in a general discussion 
of Christ’s birth. However, this commentary also attempts to explain the 
causes. Mary was espoused to Joseph not only that she might escape punish¬ 
ment as an adultress but also Ne Herodi et Ivdaeis excusandi praebetur 
occasio quod natus ex adulterio persequeretur. There is also an explanation, 
based on grammar, that the Spirit could in no way be thought to have mated 
with Mary in the fashion of the pagan gods. Matthew’s text reads in utero 
habens de Spiritu sancto . The commentary explains, 

In utero, non in uterum accipiens. Id est, non aliunde acceptum sed interius veniente Spiritu 
sancto habitum. 

The last text we will consider is a collection of homilies from the late 
ninth or possibly even the early tenth century and known as the Catechesis 
Celtica. 31 It includes the four causes, citing only solarium, and offers another 
allegorical interpretation of Mary’s virginity, associating her virginity with 
the justness of Joseph. 

Per Ioseph autem et Mariam a Galilea et a Nazareth ad Bethlem ascendentes, iusti et vir- 
gines, a volubilitate mundi et a florida conversations huius vitae per contemplationem 
mandatorum Dei ad maturos fructus praemiorum caelestium ascendentes, ostenduntur. 

The author obviously was less concerned with the sense of the text than 
with associating virginity and contemplation, two goals of presumably 
monastic listeners or readers. 

The Hiberno-Latin exegetes whose work we have been citing did not treat 
of the Virgin Birth per se but always as part of a larger question, the Incar¬ 
nation. From this perspective, our isolation and investigation of selected 
passages does not present the whole picture. On the other hand, the Irish 
did develop certain methods and concepts for understanding the question so 
that we can refer to a distinct Hiberno-Latin treatment of the Virgin Birth. 

Perhaps most important is that the Irish, .like modern exegetes, recognized 
that the thaumaturgical element is less important than the theological 


30 Text in Orleans MS 65 (2), pp. 1—269; citations from pp. 25, 26. Cf. B. Bischoff, art 
cil ., pp. 241-42. 

31 Text in Vat. Reg. lat. 49, fols. l r —53 r ; citations from fols. 30 v , 48 r , 48 v . I am grateful to 
Ft. Robert McNally for letting me use his transcription of this text. Cf. also Andreas Wil- 
mart, “Catecheses Celtiques ’, Analecta Reginensia , Studi e Testi 59 (Vatican City, 1933) 
29-112. 
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significance of Mary’s virginity. Thus they devoted themselves to theological 
explanations, whether literal or allegorical. They stuck closely to the text, 
investigating key words and how they were used in context, for example, 
disponsatam and in utero. They referred to the Old Testament, the classical 
Fathers and contemporary science. Their theology was conservative but 
sound. The Irish paires made a definite, if limited, contribution to the histori¬ 
cal development of this intriguing theological question. 
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Prolegomena to a structural analysis 
of ancient Christian salvation 


S. Laeuchu, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The idea of salvation has held, practically from the outset, a major place, 
in the Christian church. The concept acoxrjqia , the model aayrrjQ , the verb ocbCo 
are found abundantly from the letters of Paul to the last documents of the 
Patristic age. Similarly, the concept “soteriology”, the model of a “redee¬ 
mer myth”, the designation of Christianity as an Erlosungsreligion, have for 
a long time been basic models in research into ancient Christianity. And yet, 
there is hardly any agreement as to what “salvation” actually is, or was, 
either in antiquity where different concepts of salvation stood side by side, 
from Mark, Luke and John to Arius, Athanasius, Augustine and Cassian, or 
in modem scholarship, from Cardinal Newman to Hamack and Seeberg. 
While the concept of a redeemer myth has remained a useful research tool for 
some, this very term is scoffed at by others; and while the primal issue be¬ 
tween Arius and Athanasius, for instance, has often been seen as one between 
ontology (Arius) and soteriology (Athanasius), the same controversy is 
evaluated differently by Groh and Gregg. It was an accurate description of 
the evidence and of the scholarship, when Donald Winslow coined the term 
“soteriological jungle” (see below, p. 394). 

I propose that the discrepancies, contradictions and confusions in the 
salvation language of the ancient church belong to one basic “salvation 
schema”, a structure of language, thought and action that makes no sense in 
terms of a consistent theory of salvation, but that can be successfully ana- 
, lyzed in terms of binary components. Even though the statements about 
salvation appear confused, they reveal a consistent subsurface structure, 
and are part of a symbolic system which becomes comprehensible when we 
examine its polarizations. 

1. In order to discover a structural system, such as salvation might reveal, 
it will be wise not only to look for the content of a sentence in which “sal¬ 
vation” appears, but for the relation between sentences in which “salvation” 
appears. The contents of two salvation-sentences might differ, but there 
might be a relation between the sentences which can be specified. 

2. We might discover a common underlying dynamic even in two state¬ 
ments which are quite contradictory to each other on the surface level. 

3. A person might speak about salvation when he speaks about something 
else. The issue and the problems of salvation might be present in sentences 
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and statements that do not contain the word-group soteria (to elect , to heal, 
to gain). 

4. A person might combine two different salvation statements because he 
wants to communicate something that is not contained in either of these two 
statements. 

5. The word soteria could function on several levels, ideological as well as 
political. To talk about salvation might mean a different thing for the bishop 
than for the layman who hears the bishop. The use of the word soteria may 
not function only in one way. 

6. If we are faced with conflicting statements and related models, we must 
look for specific social, historical and existential causes. When a Christian 
makes two heterogenous statements about salvation, he may do so because 
he has two different experiences. 

7. Language is action, not merely reflection. We must try to find out to 
which degree man reflects and to which degree he acts, as he employs his 
language of salvation. 

8. In a major religious movement, it does not suffice merely to examine 
social, ideological, legal and ethical models. A symbolic system not only 
operates with models of language but with models of vision, with iconic units. 

The following four points are merely an outline of the problems. 


I 

Searching for a salvation schema in the texts of the primitive Christian 
church, we detect three basic patterns which are employed time and again, 
not only by different writers but by one and the same writer. The first 
pattern contains the primal alternative, implied in the original use of the 
word, between “salvation” and its counterpart, non-salvation, or (asPh 1 : 28 
formulates it) perdition, an alternative between healing and non-healing, 
health and sickness, remaining sick and getting healed, joy and damnation, 
blessing and cursing: 


p: 




s: 


some are lost some are saved 

In Lk 6 : 9 (cf. 19 : 10): is it allowed, on a sabbath, 

to destroy a person (a soul) or to save him? 

In I Cor 1 : 18: 

the word about the cross it is the power of God 

is foolishness to those for us who are saved . 

who are lost 

The polarization is found in another form in the exclamation of the disciples 
during the storm (Matth. 8 : 25): 
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we are lost (drowning) save us! 

but it is also found in Pauline variations, such as Rm 8 : 11 versus Rm 8:2: 
sin has seduced and killed me the law of the spirit 

has rrlade me free. 

One might include the alternatives between “old” and “new”, for instance in 
Mk 2: 22: 


the old wine is destroyed new wine belongs to new skins 

or the many kingdom passages, such as Matth. 10 : 6-7: 

go to the lost sheep preach: the Kingdom of 

of the house of Israel Heaven is at hand. 

The alternatives include different people: 


he invited many 
(who did not come) 

Lk 14:16 

they distinguish between many and few, 
many are called 
Lk 13:24 


(instead he said) 

go unto the highways 

and invite them (Lk 14: 23) 

few are saved. 

Lk 13:23 


In the distinctions between many and few, several variations can be seen, 
for instance in the parable of the sheep, Lk 15:4: 

ninety-nine sheep one sheep 

or in the eschatological parable of Matth. 25 : 1 -23: 


foolish virgins 

or even the reverse, Matth. 25 : 14 ff.: 


wise virgins 


one useless servant two good servants with 

with his one pound five and ten pounds. 

The alternatives proclaim judgment, as in Jn 3 :16: 

he who does not believe he who does believe 

is already judged will not be judged 

final separation between human fate, as in the story of the two criminals at 
the cross, Lk 23 : 39 ff.: 


one criminal at the cross the other defends Jesus 

blasphemes Jesus and is saved 

exclusivity, as in Acts 4:12 versus 4: 10: 

in no other name the paralytic has been 

is there salvation healed in the name of Jesus 

a poetic vision of death and its reversal, as in Matth. 28 : 3 and 4: 
the guardians at the tomb the angel was like lightning 

became like the dead and his cloth was like snow 

a precarious hope: as in Mk 13 : 20: 

nobody would be saved unless God would shorten 

the days 

and a final apocalyptic alternative, in Rev. 21: 8 and 21: 3: 

the second death the dwelling of God with man. 


These examples are a first set of evidence for Winslow’s “soteriological 
jungle.” The texts speak about healing and preaching, saving and judging, 
they express value judgements, social separations, they point to the past 
and to the future, they consist of words, events and theological concepts. 
But one common denominator is found in these examples. Salvation implies 
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a distinction, a separation, between people, between values, between issues, 
between times. The primary separation is between two kinds of people: 

some people are lost, sick, drowning, they die, they are seduced, they live in sin, they are 
judged, they end with blasphemy on their lips 

some people are saved, they are healed, they do not drown, they will be in paradise, even 
today, they will be cleansed, they live, they are made new, they will live in the Kingdom. 

To sophisticated soteriological minds, trained by centuries of theological 
discrimination, such a distinction sounds trite, simplistic. Indeed, simplistic 
it is. There exists in ancient Christianity an alternative between salvation 
and damnation, salvation and perdition, an alternative that appears in 
many forms and that can be traced through all the NT texts from the Synop¬ 
tic gospels to the Book of Revelation. 


A second pattern that can be isolated in primitive Christian texts distin¬ 
guishes between an acting, or active, component (saving) and a passive com¬ 
ponent (saved). It consists of two forms: 


*act 


fi pae8 


someone saws someone is saved 

or, in the neutral form: 

something saves something is saved . 

The first consists of personal, the second of impersonal models. The two 
can be mixed (somebody saves something , something saves someone). I list, on 
the left side of the alternatives, in abbreviated form: 


a»ct 

God saves the Son (Jn 12 : 27) 

God saves those who believe (I Cor 1 : 21) 
God saved us (II Tim 1: 5) 

God saved Christ (Hebr. 5 : 7) 

Christ came to save sinners (I Tim 1:15) 
Jesus saves his people (Matth. 1: 21) 

The son of man came to save (Lk 19 : 10) 

if I (Paul) may save some (Rra 11: 14) 

that I may save some (I Cor 9 : 22) 

you will save yourself and those 

who hear (I Tim 4 : 16) 

your faith has saved you (Mk 5 : 34) 

through the words you and your 

house will be saved (Acts 11 : 14) 

there is no other name under which 

we can be saved (Acts 4: 12) 

the prayer of faith 

will save the sick (Jm 5 : 15) 

28 Stadia Patristic* vol. XV 
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On the right side, 

^pam 

Jesus says to God: Father save me (Jn 12 : 27) 

Christ the High Priest is saved (Hebr 5: 7) 

Paul is saved (I Cor 1: 18) 

the Christians are saved (I Cor 15 : 2) 

the believer (Acts 16 : 31) 

the gentiles (I Th 2 : 16) 

the demoniac (Lk 8 : 36) 

the people (Matth. 1: 21) 

a human being (Mk 3:4) 

the spirit (I Cor 5 : 5) 

no flesh (Matth. 24: 22) 

the cosmos (Jn 12 : 47) 

I have only listed sentences where the word group salvation appears. 
These texts do not contain any kind of classical soteriology. Both of the 
components contain personal as well as abstract models, God, Christ and 
Paul on one side, Christ and Paul and the Christians, spirit and cosmos on 
the other side. The mediator appears on both sides, but so does Paul. 

The examples do not give any answers to later soteriological problems, 
such as the relation between God and Christ, or salvation by Christ or by 
works. But the texts have one common denominator: something happens 
(or happened, or shall happen) to someone. It happened to Christ and 
to Paul. It shall happen to the Christians. Just as in the first pattern the 
content of salvation was not clear, so the agent of salvation is not clear. 
What is clear is the relation between saving and saved . A change is implied. 
An event. A deed. The modern observer may claim, from his own dogmatic 
presuppositions, that in all of them God is the agent of salvation. By impli¬ 
cation this may be so. But the texts do not say so. The texts clearly name 
God in some of the examples and not in others; they name prayer and faith 
in others; and that puts an entirely different face on soteriology. The struc¬ 
ture is ambiguous, and the ambiguity is well expressed in the text of II Tim 
2:4: he wants to save all - so that I may save some. That example is late, 
deutero-Pauline. It is not more ambiguous than the material presented in the 
two tables above. 

A third primitive Christian pattern can be isolated, in which a distinction 
is made between people, deeds, models from which man is saved, and people* 
deeds, models to which man is saved: 


gfrom 


we are saved from 


£tO 


we are saved to (toward) 
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Acte 2 : 40-41: 

let yourself be saved from into the community in which 

this generation of darkness three thousand were baptized 

on that day 

II Tim 4 : 18 : 

the Lord will save me and preserve me unto 

from every evil work the heavenly kingdom. 

To this duality belong all healing stories of synoptic gospels and of John. 
Man is saved 

from sickness, paralysis, demons to health 

and the change is expressed by the phrase: "your faith has saved you”, 
Mk 5 : 34, 10 : 52, Matth. 9 : 22, Lk 7 : 50, 18 : 42. The pattern can deal with 
concrete physical events, as in the story of Peter walking across the water, 
when Peter was, in fact, saved (Matth. 14: 31-32) 

from the water into the boat 

but it can also contain theological models, as in Rm 5: 9-10: 
from wrath to a state of redemption 

The pattern appears in many transformations which employ metaphors of 
running, changing, hoping. A good example is Ph 3: 13-21 which has, for 
instance, the following three transformations: 

leave things behind reach for things which are before us 

(3:13) 

change our vile body that it may be fashioned like 

unto his glorious body (3 : 21) 

there are enemies I press toward the mark for 

whose end is destruction (3 :18—19) the prize (3 : 14) 

Like the former two, so also this third pattern rises from the heart of the 
primitive Christian experience. Jesus came to heal people, to bring them 
from sickness unto health. He brought the disciples from Galilee to Jerusa¬ 
lem and he was to lead them back to Galilee (Mk 14 : 28). Paul’s life’s work 
was to lead people from their present (Jewish or gentile) life toward the day 
of Jesus Christ (Ph 1: 6). The terminology fluctuates. We have to deal with 
images as well as with words. Not only verbs like “to save” but also “to 
heal”, “to gain” (I Cor. 9 : 20-22). The components belong to various kinds 
of models. There is physical change: Jesus saves the 5000 from hunger. 
There is social change: The Jews are saved as they become Christians. There 
is existential change; toward hope (Acts 27: 2) and eternal life (Matth. 
19: 17). But all components belong to one underlying dynamic: Christians, 
in our case Christian texts, communicate to others that man can (or did, or 
should) change from negatively described people, forces, actions, states of 
being, to positively described people, forces, actions or states of being. 

This trifold structural salvation schema represents the frame in which the 
ancient church, the Christian within that church, could function and grow, 
and through which man could find what he was promised, a new sense of life. 

For newness is indeed the first common dynamic behind these three pat¬ 
terns. Two forces work against each other, perdition and salvation. The 

23* 
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most ancient Christian texts do not make it unequivocally clear from what 
the Christian was being saved, or had been saved; himself, sickness, the 
world, the Pharisees and Sadducees, the prince of this world, sin, error. Nor 
is it unequivocally clear to what he has been saved, or was being saved; 
God, Christ, faith, community, health, eternal life. Yet as we take the three 
structural patterns together, a picture energes. Given the alternative be¬ 
tween salvation and its opposite, man had a chance. Somebody had come, 
was coming. Men could go, went, were going from one to the other. There 
was “old” and there was “new” and there, was movement from one to the 
other, there were agents that helped man in this movement, there was a 
community to receive man. 

The dynamic of the schema was change . Social change , from the Jewish 
world at large to the Jewish-Christian sect, from the diaspora community to 
the Christian community, from the gentile culture to the Christian sect. 
Ideological change , from traditional beliefs and values to the Christian be¬ 
liefs, to creeds and stories and liturgical formulae, from darkness to light, 
from wrongly understood scripture to a new understanding of scripture. 
Existential change , from fear of death to expectation of resurrection and eter¬ 
nal life. Mythic change , from the reality in Satan and the prince of this world 
and darkness to the Kingdom of God, the church, Jesus Christ, the Spirit. 

The dynamic expressed the move toward a uniqueness , of belief as well as 
of a movement. What happened here did not happen elsewhere, in no other 
name. But here it did happen, concretely, today (Lk 19: 5), once (Hebr. 
6: 4). It was no innocent play: the savior over life and death was judge. 
Some people will not make it (Matth. 24 : 20). 

The schema can be documented from, and hence worked for, the people 
behind the oral traditions of the synoptics as well as the sophisticated indi¬ 
viduals like Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It could be 
used by the pictorial communication of, say, Mark as well as by the exposi¬ 
tory language in Romans. We do not ask at this moment, if the patterns 
were believed totally, if the carriers of these sentences meant to communicate 
other things in addition to what we have stated. As the sentences stand, they 
were the backbone to any antique Erlosungsreligon . They gave man a way 
to look at his past (we were lost), to his fellow believer (we are saved) and to 
the rest of the world (believe, and you might be saved!). 

Within such salvation schema, the term soteria soon became an abstrac¬ 
tion, a word symbol that could be used without outside, complimentary 
component. The Christian did not have to spell out in what his salvation lay 
and who the agent of this salvation was. It was simply salvation. Solus. The 
term is vacillating, ambiguous. It leaves open the subjects and objects, the 
means and goals of salvation. It implies that people know what the term 
points to. Perhaps they do. Perhaps they do not. Soteria implied a great 
many things, as even the earliest texts indicate: a new recognition (Lk 
1 : 77), a new kind of life for Greeks and Jews (Rm 1 : 16), a new uniqueness 
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(Acts 4: 12), a new way (Acts 16: 17). We shall see later on in this paper, 
that the fluidity and vacillation of the concept of aoteria was indeed almost 
indispensable. The cryptic abstraction of aoteria was useful, nevertheless, to 
the earliest Christians, who could tell, if need be, who was their savior, who 
knew the community to which they were saved. They also knew many words 
of Jesus and about Jesus, words that expressed their faith in salvation. 


II 

As we turn to the following centuries, during which Christianity grew into 
a world religion, we can trace the threefold salvation schema in numerous 
texts. A very few examples must suffice to indicate the trend. 

As to the first pattern (p-s), the Christians continued to operate, from the 
first Christian manual, Didache , to the medieval judgment in Torcello, with 
a juxtaposition of perdition and salvation, phrased in many variations: 





1 P : 


sc 


Didache and the Apostolic Constitutions propose two ways, 
the way of death the way of life 

From Revelation to Cyprian, there is 

Anti-Christ Christ 

Polycarp, the martyr of Smyrna, juxtaposes (Mart. Pol. 2. 3 and 9. 3): 
everlasting punishment by a single hour 

reserved for the ungodly the Christian martyr 

purchases eternal life. 

Lactantius, not in the martyr tradition, proposes the same alternative 
(Inst.IV.il): 

penalty of death reward of life. 

The apologist Aristides offers for the Christians (Apol. 17) 
escape from punishment and and they shall be 

condemnation found heirs of eternal life 

The popular texts are as important as the intellectual documents. They 
contain extremely vivid descriptions of the salvation-perdition pattern, so 
for instance the Latin version of the Gospel of Nicodemus (9/25): 
the descending savior and others he led 

throws some people with him to the upper world, 

into Tartarus 


In the Acts of Philip: 

an abyss opened and the place where the apostles 

proconsuls and priests stood with their kind 

were sunk into it remained unshaken 

The vision in the Acts of Thomas renders such alternative with the imagi¬ 
nation of a modem horror film: 


there was a chasm with women 
who were devoured by worms; 


and the people laid their sick 
on the road; when Thomas came 
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there was another chasm by he healed them, 

where people were hung up 
by their tongues; 

These texts are somewhat later than the ones given above but they docu¬ 
ment the extraordinary popular sadism in imagining the alternative before 
mankind. In its ultimate judgmental quality, if not in its crudity, the popu¬ 
lar vision is paralleled by the sophisticated North African Tertullian whose 
Exhortation to Chastity leads either (13) 


to concupiscence or paradise, 

and there is no paradise in that 

Another transformation of the schema was the autobiographical construct 
in which the past becomes a tortured, terrible time in which man is lost, 
against the present where he is saved (Clem Rec . I 3ff. and Clem. Horn . I 
3ff., and of course Augustine, Confessions.) 

The alternative has many transformations and meanings. I only mention, 
among others, the harshness of the martyr's choice (Act. Just. 5): 

the most terrible “our salvation” 

judgment seat of our Lord 

(and “our salvation" means, of course, the “victory" of the martyrs, their 
death, their reward); the poetic beauty in Ignatius' alternative in which 
(Ign. Eph. 19-20): 

magic was abolished we shall not die but 

live in J. Chr. forever 


the ethical alternative in Ath. De Inc . 3: 

if they transgress if they remain good 

they must suffer death they have life in paradise. 

It is important to mention an event which had a profound influence on the 
future of Christianity. At the beginning of the fourth century, with Constan¬ 
tine's victory over his foes, victory actually had come (Lact. De Mart . Pers. 1) 


foes are destroyed the clouds of the past are 

the enemies lie low dispelled 

torturers die under torture God the Almighty has 

manifested his power. 

The exuberance ceased to exist rather soon, but the idea that indeed with 
the Constantinian age something new had arrived changed the pattern for 
the rest of the patristic age. Perdition and Salvation had been politically 
resolved with Constantine, and that conviction, no matter how illusory it 
was, came as a second component beside the age of Jesus when, also, victory 
was believed to have come. We shall return to this problem later. 

As for the second pattern, s act -sP a ", the ambiguities to which we pointed 
before continued throughout the entire patristic age. They produced the 
major ideological conflict, the christological and trinitarian controversies of 
the 4th and 5th centuries. The controversy is clearly an attempt to resolve in 
which way s aci was God and Christ. The controversy also arose because the 
Christians never successfully combined their salvation schema with the also 
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present creation schema. We do not have to dwell on this conflict, except to 
point out one important thing. The fourth century Christians tried to resolve 
the ambiguity, the vacillating structural, mythic, intuitive pluralism of the 
original Christian 8 ac * component. The result was not a solution but a 
transformation of the component into somewhat more philosophical models, 
one essence, three persons. But responsible for that transformation were two 
factors which have to be separated from each other. On the one hand, the 
people who transformed early Christian and enforced Nicene and post-Ni- 
cene models, were the intellectuals who demanded a resolution of the contra¬ 
dictory and unsatisfactory pre-Nicene content structure. On the other hand, 
the people who responded to the change, intellectuals or non-intellectuals, 
were people who demanded an absolute primacy of divinity in the 8 act com¬ 
ponent of the salvation pattern. In a sense, the basic structural relation 
remained the same, and it remained the same even for Arius. Salvation was 
still a deed by someone (even though it was hard to say simply and unequi¬ 
vocally who the agent was), done to someone else. And that someone else was 
still the Christian, in the church, believing in the salvatory schema, living it, 
acting it out. Some bishops got deposed, others committed crimes because of 
the disagreements. The salvation structure as such was not changed in the 
age of Constantine. Only centuries later did the early Christian schema, 
under powerful influences from outside and inside, begin to collapse. But 
that development lies long after the period under investigation. 

In the evolution of this second pattern, another significant set of trans¬ 
formations can be traced. Even in NT texts, the active agents of salvation 
were not merely God and Christ, but Paul. He tried to save, convert, as he 
puts it: “to gain ,, (I Cor 9, 20) people. Even for Paul, there was a personal 
involvement, an element of power and authority, at work in his transmission 
of salvation: even if an angel were to proclaim another gospel. . . (Gal. 1:8)! 
The human authority, already at work in the primitive time, is constantly 
sharpened, augmented, clarified during the consecutive two centuries. 
“Where the bishop is, there is the catholic church.” (Ign. Sm. 8. 2). The 
traditional interpreter of patristic material is quick to protest against any 
“soteriological” meaning behind such words. He is surely wrong. He has 
been trained to separate theological categories from concrete political, 
social, ecclesiological ones, ignoring the fact that a soteriological statement is 
a concrete one, bom of a situation, and the situation is rooted in, and part 
of, the dynamic of power and conflict. “If someone is in Christ, he is a new 
creature,” this Pauline phrase is rooted in the social reality of Paul and of 
his communities. Paul had joined that community. It brought him agony, 
beatings, hatred, jail. The Ignatian sentence goes farther only in degree, not 
in kind. Instead of the apostle, the “bishop”; instead of the emerging primi¬ 
tive congregation, the “church”, whatever Ignatius understood under these 
terms. Ignatius demanded obedience to the bishop the way Paul had demand¬ 
ed obedience. For both, it was obedience to Christ. Yet for both, obedience 
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to Christ also meant obedience to their person in the church: “even if an 
angel from heaven were to proclaim another gospel . . .” 

Cyprian’s often quoted sentences make the character of the transforma¬ 
tion clear. “You cannot have God as your father, if you do not have the 
church as your mother.” (De Unit. 5). If this is not a statement on the sal¬ 
vation of the Christian, what is? After all, in the same treatise, the church is 
the ark, and the people in the ark, ever since the primitive Christian age, are 
the people who are saved. The model of the boat goes back to the story of the 
boat on the Sea of Galilee. What happens, in this development, is that the 
8*<* components receive more authoritarian weight, more hierarchic weight. 
The bishop has become the elite representative of the Christians. The trans¬ 
formation from early Christian to middle patristic texts indicates clearly the 
rise of episcopal power, the growth of numbers, but the same structural 
schema is at work. 

The salvation pattern can lead to militancy. Cyprian speaks about Christ 
looking down on his soldiers fighting. He uses the Pauline metaphor about 
the “helmet of salvation”. And ahead of the soldier lies the “joy of eternal 
salvation.” (Ep. 58.8). This transformation into a political, half a century 
later even military, aggression was surely a serious change from the primitive 
apostolic salvation schema. Here lies the transformation that could turn the 
Christian religion of salvation into an idiologioal support for war and murder 
in centuries to come. It is at times a shock for Christians to realize that a 
similar primitive structure of salvation might lie behind both religious atti¬ 
tudes. A structure of change can serve in more ways than one. To preserve 
the structure is in itself no assurance of moral consistency. 

However, the transformations also serve the opposite of war. Antony sells 
his belongings. Virginity is praised as highest good. From Pachomius to 
Augustine, Christians live a life of discipline, create special communities, 
praise celibacy. To be sure, asceticism could surely be employed in the service 
of the episcopal hierarchy, as Athanasius demonstrates. Can. 18 of Elvira 
shows a very close relation between asceticism and episcopal power. But 
there are groups of Christians leaving for the Egyptian desert who do not 
play the game of clerical power, but who enact the salvation pattern in their 
own, anchorite, individualistic, world-denying fashion. 

Behind the s aet component of this pattern, we can trace a threefold struc¬ 
tural ambiguity: 

a) the ambiguity between : “God saves the world” and “Christ saves the 
world”; 

b) the ambiguity between: “God (or Christ) saves man” and “man is to his 
fellow man a savior”; 

c) the ambiguity between: “you are saved by someone” (i.e., God, Christ, 
Paul, the bishop, the church) and “you are saved by what you do” (i.e., 
belief, prayer, ascetic life, poverty, virginity). 

Behind 8P a " is hidden, as I shall show in Part III, the most explosive and 
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structurally most discordant polarization in the schema of ancient Christian 
salvation. 


As for the third pattern, sf rom -8*°, the polarity of change and differentia¬ 
tion, here are some examples: Athanasius, De Inc. 8: 

that he might revive men by their appropriation of 

from death his body and by the grace 

of the resurrection. 

Ignatius, Tral. 7: 

from impure to pure 

Clem. Rec. II. 71: 


unclean clean 

Clem. Rec. II. 18: (as a metaphor for the step from ignorance to reason): 

you enter a smokefilled and open the door and 

room let the sun-light in 

Apostolic Constitutions (VI 30): 


from Jewish washings to reading the books, singing 

for the dead martyrs, offering 
the Eucharist 


and also (V 15): 

from madness of polytheism to true monarchy. 

In popular acts, the alternative in the arena was (Act. Thed. et Pauli): 

to be saved from the to being clothed miraculously 

nakedness among beasts 

Methodius has both a mythic alternative ( Meth. Symp. VIII 12) 

dragon virgin 

and, like the Gospel of Thomas, sexual change, (VIII 8): 

from female to male. 

I want to identify four ways in which ancient Christians understood, or 
used, such a salvation pattern: 


a) The Christians created constantly a social polarization. The Jews only had a dumb lamb; 
we have the blood of a new covenant (Ath. Fest. Letter 4.3). There were imaginary foes in 
the past, Pharisees and Sadducees, Simon the Magician. There were foes in the present, 
the Valentinians, the Judaizers, the Catholics (for the Donatists) the Donatists (for the 
Catholics). 

b) There is a constant credal-ideological polarization. Many of the texts were written be- 
1 cause someone (Athanasius, Irenaeus, Ignatius), meant to talk people into accepting the 

right faith and not be deceived by erroneous ideas. The Nicene church wants to force 
people to move from heresy to orthodoxy. Constantine would help to enforce such desire. 

c) There is an existential polarization. People desperately want to go from death to life. 
From fear of corruptibility to an assurance of resurrection, eternal life, immortality. 

d) There is also a constant polarization of life style and social order. The Christian went from 
Jewish washing to Christian washing. From the Sabbath to the Day of the Lord. From 
Fasting Mondays and Thursdays to Fasting Wednesdays and Fridays. From Circumci- 
cion to Baptism. He no longer went to Temple and Arena, he went to church, basilica 
and eucharist. The bishop of Rome meant to force the churches in Asia Minor to move 
from their Easter cycle to the Roman Easter cycle. 

The material, of course, would easily fill a volume. I simply want to point 
out some significant aspects. There exists a double vacillation between these 
ambiguities of the pattern. Vacillation goes on within one and the same 
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issue. For example, Paul of Tarsus, had at least three separate existential 
hopes: he wanted to be with Christ (Phil 1 : 23); to remain alive for the sake 
of the church (Phil 1: 24); resurrection of the dead at the parousia (I Cor 
15 : 20ff.). Paul, in fact, has a fourth kind of hope, a mystic experience four¬ 
teen years before in the third heaven (II Cor 12 : 2ff.). And as Paul went to 
explain what physical resurrection really was, he fell into the metaphor of 
the seed, which would indicate one more type of expectation after death. The 
debate, whether Paul, or many other Christians of the early church, believed 
in physical or spiritual resurrection, in immortality, or recreation of the body, 
misses the point. Immortality, resurrection, “to be with Christ ,, were inter¬ 
changeable components over against death, lostness, alienation. 

A second vacillation goes on between different polarizations. For example, 
Athanasius was fighting a social battle, for his metropolitan see in Alexan¬ 
dria, against Jews and Arians and all kinds of other Egyptian foes, against 
rival metropolitan and episcopal groups and individuals. The salvation 
schema is surely part of that battle. But Athanasius was also fighting for a 
concept of salvation that had its own inner consistency (whether the modem 
interpreter agrees with the premises and hence with the degree of consi¬ 
stency or not): if Christianity is a religion of salvation, then the savior has to 
be the divinity itself. Athanasius also fought hig own spiritual battle, and 
again, it is beside the point how successful he was in this. He admired Antony, 
he had a high regard for virginity, he no doubt lived a certain discipline in 
his turbulent career. 

The examples just quoted come from two highly intelligent leaders of the 
ancient church, three centuries apart. Every one of the texts is addressed to 
other Christians (Romans, Corinthians, Egyptians), or to rival Christians 
(Arians), or to specific individuals (Philemon, Serapion). As we examine the 
ancient Christian salvation schema, we must take into consideration that the 
overwhelming majority of texts were written by a member of the elite, the 
apostolic, episcopal, intellectual or ascetic elite, and not by the laity. The 
texts transmit an insight, a story, a recollection. Somebody should hear, 
should change, should be attacked, or be comforted. When we have, as in 
the Apocrypha, some access to the average Christian, a much more simplistic, 
at times even grotesque vision of salvation and its dynamic appears. The 
primary early Christian texts reveal the concern of the elite. 

It is no coincidence, therefore, that the extant early Christian salvation 
texts of the elite are part of the emergence of clerical power. This power is 
expressed in terms of control and submission: 

admonish people be submissive to the 

that they are saved bishop and to each other 

as Jesus Christ was to 
the Father, and the 
Apostles were to Jesus Christ 
Ign. Pol. 1. 2 Ign. Magn. 13 

The two statements are made here to a fellow bishop, there to the laity 
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of Magnesia. They both contain a hierarchical trend: control and submis¬ 
sion, authority and order. Salvation is inseparable from obeying someone and 
controlling someone, and it is significant that Ignatius has Jesus Christ, the 
mediator, in both roles. There was no agreement in the ancient church as to 
the exact nature of authority, between apostolic and presbyterial, episcopal 
and conciliar, finally between metropolitan and patriarchal authority. Paul, 
the elders, Justin Martyr, Pachomius, Leo of Rome, Cyril, Origen, all had 
different ideas of authority. But the trend is unmistakable. The more the 
church received power, the more arose the need to spell out the specific 
forms of control. See Elvira, see the Nicene controversy. It is no coincidence, 
that in the same age in which the elite control over the church reached its 
goal, the battle for the correct meaning of salvation broke out. 

It would be a mistake not to spell out one crucial aspect in this relationship 
between the patterns of salvation and the patterns of control, namely the 
element of fear. We have pointed on several occasions to the alternatives 
between paradise and hell, to punishment and reward, to eternal joy and 
eternal torture. The struggle between orthodox and heretic is on the same 
level as that between Jacob and Esau, said Cyprian: you may lose your 
birth right (Ep. 73. 25). The unjust and intemperate shall be punished by 
eternal fire, said Justin Martyr (Apol. II. 1). The serious crime shall be 
punished by the church's not giving communion to the evil-doer, not even 
at the end, demanded the bishops of Elvira (can. 1 etc.). The salvation 
schema functioned because people were afraid and susceptible to control. 


Ill 


Only now can we turn to the fourth structural problematic of ancient 
Christian salvation language. It is the most serious one, qualifying and 
modifying the previous patterns. What I have presented thus far represents 
the base for any antique religion of salvation, Christianity, Isis, Mithra, 
Cybele. Man is taken from this world into a symbolic new world of myth, 
liturgy and community. Priests, mystagogues, leaders take him, through 
initiation, into special sacred places where he receives new life, and enjoys 
banquet and rebirth. The difference between these and the fourth Christian 
pattern of salvation made out of the Christian movement an entirely diffe¬ 
rent religion. The specific nature of Christian salvation not only lay in the 
church's political and cultural drive, and in its aggression, exclusivity and 
intolerance, but in a salvation pattern that created, practically from the first 
decade on, a great deal of havoc and agony and thereby a great deal of dy¬ 
namic. The pattern consists of two statements about man's salvation: 


5 past 


$ future 


we have been saved 


we shall be saved 
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The duality was present in Synoptic texts: 


the girl arose and walked around; 

she was twelve years old (Mk 5: 42) 

today, salvation has come 

to this house (Lk 19 : 9) 

today, the savior 

was born (Lk 2:11) 

they recognized him (Lk 24 : 31) 

in the Gospel of John: 

I have told you that my joy 
may be perfect in you (Jn 15 : 11) 

and in Paul: 

we have been justified 

and have peace with God (Rm 5:1) 

we have died with Christ 

we were buried with Christ 

the law of the spirit 

has made me free (Rm 8 : 2) 


no sign shall be given 

to this generation (Mk 8:12) 

today you shall be with me 

in the paradise (Lk 23 : 43) 

he is not here 

he is risen (Lk 24 : 6) 

and he disappeared (Lk 24: 31) 

I would have much to tell you 
but you could not tolerate it 
now (Jn 16 : 12) 

we shall be saved (Rm 5: 10) 

we shall live with him (Rm 6: 8) 
so we might walk around 
in newness of life (Rm 6: 4) 

God will make your mortal 
bodies alive (Rm 8:11) 


The first sentence says: something happened, to me, to us, to you, to 
them. What happened consists of many forms, physical or symbolic events, 
arrival of Christ, health, salvation. 

The second sentence says: something shall happen. It does not say when, 
today, soon, in the future, when Jesus will return, when the paraclete will 
be sent, when the end and last judgment shall come. On one hand: your 
faith has saved you (Matth. 9 : 22). On the other hand: the one who will endure 
to the end shall be saved (Matth. 10 : 22). 

We find, in fact, two salvations. One is a past event. People were changed 
(II Cor 5: 17). A star shone and magic was being dissolved (Ign. Eph. 19). 
The other event lies in the future, resurrection, parousia, judgment, to be 
with Christ. It will come like a thief in the night (Matth 24: 36), in a mo¬ 
ment, at the last trumpet (I Cor 15: 52), nobody knows the hour (Matth. 
24 : 36), the Lord is close (Phil 4 : 5). 

One can explain the duality by creating some kind of a soteriological 
system. Christ has saved man, but the fulfillment lies in the future. Such an 
explanation may have functioned for needs of later Christians, but it does 
not do justice to the polarization expressed in the texts. One can also point 
toward the Stoic and otherwise antique doctrine of moderation, of the mix¬ 
ture between virtue and vice, the paideia of the Greeks, found indeed in 
Irenaeus, Origen and many of the later theologians. But educational pro¬ 
gress and moderation do not give justice either to the extraordinary polarity 
between these two salvation sentences, which do not say: “Christ did it 
already, and he will finish his work at the end”, and which are not state¬ 
ments about intellectual or ethical growth. 

We get closer to the problem by taking seriously the textual expressions 
themselves, and by placing them into their concrete historical context. The 
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Christian movement began with certain events and words. A man from 
Nazareth lived, spoke, assembled disciples. Something happened. People 
heard and saw. Paul had seen (I Cor 9:1). The author of the gospel of John 
spoke about seeing (3: 11). The women who came down from Galilee saw 
(Lk 23 : 49). The person they saw, spoke to, or heard about, spoke about the 
future, about the kingdom of God, about resurrection and return. People who 
were around him, and who followed him, spoke about the future. Scholars 
shall never fully agree as to what is authentic either in the life of Jesus or in 
the words attributed to him about the future. But one thing is beyond doubt: 
no matter the exact historical sequence and the accurate attribution of 
certain words to Jesus, the church began as a movement of people who 
looked back to the Jesus who expected the kingdom to come . The structural 
polarity is therefore the result of, and absolutely intertwined with, the pri¬ 
mal experience, social as well as linguistic, at the movement’s beginning: 


we have seen: 

mine eyes have seen your salvation 
(Lk 2: 29) 

she had seen the Lord (Jn 20 : 18) 
have I not seen 
the Lord Jesus 
(I Cor 9 : 1) 


we shall see: 
they Shall see God 
(Matth 5 : 8) 
we shall see him as he is 
(I Jn 3 : 2) 

there (in Galilee) you shall see him 
(Matth. 28 : 7) 

without which no man shall see the 
Lord (Hebr 12 : 14) 


However, even these sentences are not merely statements about actual 
past events and words about the future. The past has already become 
symbolic. Lk 2 : 29 is an early Christian hymn. Jn 20 : 29 is John’s interpre-. 
tation of resurrection. I Cor 9 : 11 is the statement by a person who had not 
lived with Jesus. The hermeneutic process began at once: words and deeds 
that went back to the time of Jesus were recalled, understood, augmented, 
reshaped, translated by the people who had not known Jesus. The words and 
expectations about the Kingdom became part of the same creative process. 
Memory and creativity went together, and a pattern was created that juxta¬ 
posed a salvation that happened to a salvation that was to come. 

In order to understand this pattern we have to isolate its two components. 
Each of them was spoken within a frequently inexpressed but implied pola¬ 
rity. On the left side, the statement about a salvation that has come to the 
Christians, to the world, was, even in the age of Paul, qualified by an aware¬ 
ness that this salvation has not really come as said. In a uncomfortable way, 
something of the perdition, the non-salvation was operative in the present: 


| I 

you are (were) saved 
you are sanctified, 
we shall judge angels 
The Lord took bread ... 
(I Cor 11: 23 ff.) 


^present 


but you do not act it 
but some of you are thieves, 
drunkards ... (I Cor 6 : 11) 
many among you are weak 
(I Cor 11 : 30) 
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you were sincere and but now ... (I Clem. 2: 5) 

innocent 

no one should possess but since many of you have 

anything possessions (Clem. Horn. 15: 9) 

The ancient church continued this pattern through its entire history. The 
time of the apostles was a better time than the present. Then there were 
signs and miracles, which no longer occur today. The church created its 
canon out of this division between the better primitive Christian past and 
the present that was not of the same value. , 

But there is a second polarization which we can also trace back to the 
very earliest texts. The present is indeed difficult, but the future will be 
different. There will be justice, final mercy, salvation. While the present is 
problematic, a mixture between salvation and perdition, the future will be 
pure salvation: 


8 _|_^present 


things are not as they 
should be: 


^future 


there will come a final 
salvation: 


For instance, 


the church in Corinth has a 
dreadful sinner and should 
not tolerate him, let alone 
boost 


they should surrender him to 
Satan so that his spirit 
can be saved 
(I Cor 5 : 5) 


(I Cor 6 : Iff) 
now we see through 
a glass darkly 

or the eschatological parables: 


but then face to face 
(I Cor 13 : 12) 


wheat and chaff harvest (Matth. 13 : 24 ff.) 

or the writings to the churches in Asia Minor: 


the church in Laodicaea the one who conquers will 

worthy to be spewed sit with me beside my throne 

out of my mouth (Rev. 3 : 16) (Rev. 3 : 21) 

The entire eschatological dynamic, from Matth. 24 to Did. 16, and through 
all the eschatological passages of later times, belong to this distinction. But 
the emerging ethical, and penitential, developments similarly are part of the 


same divisions: 


although the gates of mercy 
have been closed 


there are certain sins of daily 
life to which we are all liable, 
and if there was no patdon for them, 
there would be no salvation 


God allowed some opening, 

namely one single 

additional penance (Herm. Mand . 

II2.5) 

and there will be pardon 
for them through the inter¬ 
cession of Christ with the 
Father (Tert. De Pud . 19) 


The alternative not only was developed within the penitential framework 
but in general ethical models as well, 
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when you are sunk clutching to the plank 

in the waves of sin will rise you up (Tert. De Poen. 4) 

In both of these sub-patterns, the past-future polarization is broken up 
by the present, a difficult present, mixed, at times outright bad. The fourth 
structural pattern of the salvation schema appears like the following: 



Even in this picture, counter-dynamic elements have to be considered. 
For instance, the statements that the past was worse and the present is 
better (Rm 7-8, Clem. Bee. 13), or the prophecies that the future first will be 
terrible again (Matth. 24). 

But why should this structural complexity indicate a qualification ? Simply 
because it interrupts the liturgical and mythic sequence of a full fledged 
salvation religion: Christ is risen; if someone is in Christ, he is a new creature; 
the old has passed away. Paul had founded one community after another - 
only to see them tom by strife (I Cor 1: 12). He had to learn the hard way 
that he could not be healed altogether (II Cor 12 : 16). What he saw in the 
communities was at times ugly (I Cor 5 and 11). And half a century later, the 
man who wrote to the churches in Asia Minor saw good things (Rev. 1-3), 
and he saw bad things, so he was surely being realistic in assigning real 
change, real solution only to the future (Rev. 21-22). In a way, the full 
change which was contained in the mythic and ritualistic language of salva¬ 
tion, had not come. People were certainly given a new identity, a new sense 
of life, a new community and a new ideal. But newness was intricately mixed 
with conflict, with ugly discord (I Clem. 2ff.), with rivalry even between 
major apostles (Gal 1-2). The mythic sequence was, in fact, not true. Or 
it was only partially true. 

As we watch the centuries of growth, from the apostles to the age of 
Nicaea, we discover that the starting point for the whole mythic system, the 
first alternative between perdition and salvation, returns in the midst of the 
salvation people. Christians threw rather ugly anathemata against other 
Christians, against Valentinus, Marcion, Arius, Apollinaris, Nestorius. The 
canons of Elvira, eighty-one of them, not only disciplined some of the believ¬ 
ers but threw many out mercilessly. North Africa, and soon after, Egypt, 
was in uproar because whole Christian groups slandered each other, to the 
point of murder. What started as a mythic construct of newness ended in the 
same agonizing mythic and social conflicts with which the movement had 
begun, except that the conflict between inside and outside by the time of 
Nicaea had become the conflict among Christian believers. The end differed 
from the beginnings only in degrees, in its militancy, in its political means 
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and scope. The conflict arose from the salvation schema that contained all 
the kernels of turmoil: 



This qualification and modification of the salvation sequence was not the 
result of a seminar in patristic and New Testament soteriology. It was the 
result of sometimes half-conscious, repressed feelings. It has a great deal to 
do with the problem of illusion versus social and ethical honesty, a problem 
that poses itself for any religion, or movement of salvation. For example, the 
church of Nicaea claimed that it only “vindicates irreproachable characters” 
(can. 9). That sentence is simply not true. Look at Eusebius of Caesarea, look 
at Athanasius, on either side of the christological conflict. Now nobody was 
to point this out, at least not in council procedures. Nobody would relate the 
incredible statement of can. 9 of Nicaea to soteriology. Linguistic processes 
evolve in a much more subtle way. Because such statements were felt, must 
have been felt, only as partially true, salvation statements were qualified. 
Hence, the future. Hence, the optative. Hence the doctrines and practices of 
penance, from Hermas to Cassian. 

Because salvation statements were qualified, and were not taken in a pure 
and uncompromising way, the early Christian idea of-salvation led to, and 
was part of, so much anxiety. A religion of salvation promises rebirth, initi¬ 
ation, new life, banquet, joy. Instead, the Christian history of the first four 
centuries was one of constant hate and schism and curse, along with all the 
glory, joy and beauty. The qualification of the salvation language points to, 
and reflects a great deal of tension. Strange observation: that the saved 
should be so tense. Nietzsche's famous dictum comes to our mind: “they 
should look more saved, should we believe in their salvation.” Our paper 
has shown that anxiety is indeed part of the salvation structure altogether. 
The schema would not be so confused, so torn up, if it had not been so. Be¬ 
hind the glorious dynamic of Paul lay an uncertainty that goes through all 
his writings, from Romans 7 (even if he were to speak only about his past, 
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my schema has shown that the past is involved in the present!) to his very 
position as an apostle (II Cor. lOff.) and to his final admission that he has 
not reached the goal, but that he was running after the prize still (Phil 2). 
Behind the dynamic of Augustine, four centuries later, lay a similar anxiety, 
about his past, about grace, about the Donatists whom he meant to extin¬ 
guish, about the Pelagians he meant to stop. 

Christianity brought a schema along, that represented, with its Jewish 
past, and with the intellectual and existential astuteness of its founders, a 
broken system. The patristic development is not a “fall” from New Testa¬ 
ment times, but only a sharpening of the conflict. To be sure, with the rise 
of episcopal power, with the growth in numbers, the anxiety would increase. 
With the victory over the pagans, the conflict would be internalized, the 
victim had to be found inside, instead of outside, the churches. But at heart, 
the qualification was present by the year fifty. Otherwise Paul could have 
not written, that he did not come to baptize, but to preach the gospel (I 
Cor. 1. 17). The qualification of salvation belonged to the very schema of 
Christian salvation. 

That the Christian would qualify his own salvation was expressed in one 
of the crucial models the ancient church perpetuated, namely the double 
reversal of the death and life metaphor: 

he who loses his life shall gain it 

and he who wants to shall lose it 

gain his life 

The first set is perfectly comprehensible, given the sequence of death and 
rebirth. The second set qualifies the Christian's search for precisely that life 
promised in the first couple. The double sentence expresses the kind of 
qualification we found in the whole schema. The Epistle to Diognetus formu¬ 
lates the qualification in another way: 


the Christians have a and yet not common 

common table 


they obey established 
laws 

every foreign land 
is to them a fatherland 


and in their own lives 
surpass the law 

and every fatherland 
a foreign land 


The qualification and ambiguity of salvation acted as the ever present 
counter-agent in the Christian religion's rise to power. One cannot build a 
hierarchy on the conviction that the one who wants to gain his life will lose it. 
The Christian salvation schema contained, tolerated such qualification. 
The duality may have made people anxious. It also made the churches vital. 


24 Stadia Patristics vol. XV 
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IV 

The ancient Christian salvation schema has a center, the model of the 
savior. Without considering the Savior as a mythic model, as an icon, an 
analysis of the soteriological language would not only be incomplete but 
outright misleading. The Savior not only illustrates social and ideological 
presuppositions, as a one-sided intellectualistic observer might assume, but 
carries the system. 

Early Christianity has, at the center, the person of Christ. This person 
combines the elements we outlined in the previous three parts. He was bom 
and he died. He rose, in the past, and he shall return, in the future. He be¬ 
came man (an act of Incarnation) and he suffered (an act of redemption). 
He suffered and he won. He cried out and he conquered. He was God and he 
was Man. 

The myth of the Savior combined those particles which the ancient church, 
and the individual in that church, experienced in tension. The tensions pre¬ 
sent in the Savior model helped to support one schism after another. The 
church never fully agreed on the description of its savior. It did not have to. 
He appeared as one. He had a name, even though the code names were in 
constant transformations from earliest to latest times: Son of Man - rabbi — 
Son of God - Word - God - Pantocrator. But iconically, at a given moment, 
the God-Man figure was not a conglomerate of words ; it was one in name, in 
shape. The Christians had, of course, a whole string of saving models attached 
to the Savior, intellectual, political, disciplinary, sacramental, mystic. But 
they did not, they did never say: we have a number of saviors that communi¬ 
cate different salvations and speak to different salvation problems. They 
had one savior. 

The savior was, then, the mythic center that carried the insoluble pro¬ 
blems of thought, society and discipline. It was the figure that carried the 
tension between history and myth. Christ was, originally, the Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, an historical person. He was, through the entire period, spoken of as 
this historical person; the Christians knew and perpetuated the deeds and 
words of the Gospels. For this synchronic introduction, it does not matter 
to which degree the mythic elements arose and from where. Nor does it 
matter exactly how and when the particle of divinity grew, and how the 
relationship to God the Father was thought of by the early Christians. The 
model of the savior was historical and mythic, a Jewish rabbi and an incar¬ 
nate God. 

But the savior model contained another unification of components. From 
earliest times, he was a person. He was bom. He was crucified, as the creed 
always maintained, under Pontius Pilate, and thereby put into a specific 
time of history in the Empire under Tiberius. But the savior was also spoken 
about in impersonal words. He was Word, he was spirit, he was Light: 
Word, Spirit, Light are impersonal models. So is Truth. So is Way. The 
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Savior combined person and abstraction. As people talked about him, they 
had two alternatives: either that of historical re-enactment (telling the story 
of the gospel, repeating, exegeting, reliving the historical deeds), or of theo¬ 
logical reduction (seeing their savior as a model of the mind, a symbol of 
value and meaning). 

In an extraordinary fashion, icon and idea come together in the model of 
the ancient Christian Savior. I am still speaking about the icon of the mind, 
the mental image, the visual model. “I am the light of the world.” A person 
says these words. Light does not speak. When the Christians heard these 
words, they heard them spoken; hence they tied in their vision of “light” 
with the vision of the person saying “light”. 

As we try to understand this duality between icon and idea in the Savior, 
we are dealing with a phenomenon that is related to art, i.e., to visual imagi¬ 
nation. It is the nature of art that it cannot be separated into content and 
form. If it is separated into these two particles, it ceases to be art, and it 
becomes understood, science, art history, art criticism, philosophical in¬ 
vestigation, i.e. what I do here in this analysis. The savior model belongs 
to the world of art because it combined discordant elements and it shaped 
these elements into a vision. The savior of the Gospel of John, of Ignatius, 
of the Gospel of Truth, of the Christian liturgy, of the earliest hymns, 
was both theological content and linguistic shape. 

And here lies one more problem of ancient Christian salvation, between the 
“savior” as theological truth and the “savior” as artistic form. It reveals 
itself in the ancient Christian iconoclastic dilemma. Tertullian did not want 
art, because it would lead to idolatry. The canon 36 of Elvira did not want 
pictures on the walls of Spanish churches. Eusebius of Caesarea did not send 
Constantine a picture of Christ. The iconic problem in the ancient church had 
many roots, the Hebraic tradition against images and the contempt of art in 
Graeco-Roman philosophical circles. Whatever the reason, Christianity was 
caught in a dilemma as serious as that between myth and history: from 
Elvira to the iconoclastic controversies of later times, people demanded 
pictures of Christ even though the leaders did not like them. In fact, the 
very original model of a savior, of the son of man, of the risen Lord, was a 
mental picture. A vision. An icon of language. We do not have sufficient 
evidence about the first two centuries of Christianity. We do know that des¬ 
pite Tertullian’s polemic in De Idololatria, pictures were created, c.f. the 
church of Dura Europos, and the Good Shepherd in the Lateran Museum. 
We know that despite canon 36 of Elvira, the Constantinian age produced 
pictures (see the catacobms). The very prohibition indicates that pictures 
were being made. From the Constantinian age on, a rich monographic 
tradition is documented. 

It is to this monographic tradition we must turn, because it throws some 
light on the problems raised in this outline. The visual iconic art expressed 
the salvation-perdition alternative with which we began this analysis. In the 
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ivory of the British Museum, the betrayal of Peter is portrayed beside Christ 
carrying the Cross, and the hanged Judas is next to the crucified Christ. In 
the sarcophagus of St. Peter's Grotto, Jesus curses the fig tree and heals the 
woman with the issue of blood. In the mosaic of Apollinare Nuovo, Christ 
separates the sheep from the goat. This last model, more than any other and 
repeated in countless variations, to the Church of Torcello and the Sistine 
Chapel, has put before the Christians the vision of damnation and salvation 
out of which the entire salvatory schema grew and to which it addressed 
itself. 

4 Visual iconic art takes on the great dichotomies we pointed to. Polycarp 
spoke about Christ as King and as Lamb (Mart. Pol . 9. 3). The polarity can 
be traced everywhere. The savior figure is Pantocrator, figure of imperial 
might, divine, with the eastern symbol of political divinity, the halo. But he 
is also the Lamb, symbol of suffering and sacrifice. And now, the iconic 
world takes these two symbols, victory and defeat, power and suffering, and 
creates out of them an order of its own. In the cupola of San Vitale, the 
Lamb is carried by four angels. It becomes a cosmic entity. Close by, on the 
side wall, we find the priest-king, Melchisedek, with the sacrificial symbols. 
The sacrifice is cosmic, power is sacrificial. The order of art creates a relation 
between the two. The icon arose from two sides of our experiences. To be 
sure, the trend in the icons went toward power. They are next to the Justi¬ 
nian court. They served the clerical, priestly, structure of the church. There 
was a long way from the rabbi in Mark to the pantocrator of Ravenna, and 
between the two lies the emergence of the church as an imperial world po¬ 
wer. But the savior still stands in the center. 

Or take another example. In the triumphal arch of Classe, the image of the 
pantocrator is next to the Gospel symbols. The personal icon is seen beside 
the symbolic icon. In the apse of Classe, the figure of Apollinaris (a person) 
stands in the midst of the sheep (abstract), the church. Above the magnifi- 
cient cross, the symbol of the transfigured Christ (abstract) stands above the 
concrete bishop Apollinaris, and the horizontal of the lower part (Apollinaris 
and the sheep) contrasts with the vertical of the total composition: the cross 
is above the bishop, and the hand of God above the cross. The polarization is 
even present in the cross itself which has the name Jesus written on it. In the 
structures of Classe verbal and abstract, person and idea are woven into each 
other. 

That process is not merely present in Ravenna, built when the dynamic of 
Christianity had shifted toward the Byzantine empire. In the catacomb of 
Priscilla, salvation is represented, in good diaspora tradition, as the icon of 
the three men in the fiery furnace. In the catacomb of Domitilla, Christ 
appears as a person. Sarcophagi show at times symbolic salvation, as in the 
many Jonah specimens (Santa Maria Anti qua), but they also show the savior 
himself (Vatican Grotto). Santa Maria Maggiore depicts in the nave the 
sequence of old Israel, surely with some soteriological goal in mind; it pre- 
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sents in the apse the story of the birth and youth of Jesus. The church crea¬ 
tes a visual space for the Christian, between nave and apse. The tension, of 
course, is not merely one of iconic art, but goes back to the very beginning 
of Christianity. Paul spoke about Christ in terms of an historical figure. He 
also spoke about him in terms of Old Testament models, Abraham and 
Adam. 

The savior model in all its divergent trends, is at the center of the salvation 
schema. The savior is youth (the epiphany sarcophagi and mosaics of 
Ravenna), baptized youth (the baptisteries of Ravenna). But the Savior is 
also adult, pantocrator (San Paolo f.l. Mure), Teacher (Pudenziana), law¬ 
giver (Mausoleum of Constantia). In the orthodox baptistery of Ravenna, 
the polarity is between the baptized Jesus and, below, the adult apostles; 
below the apostles on the four corners, the empty throne; on the throne the 
folded gown. Baptism is an event of the past, the empty throne points to the 
future. The baptized wears no clothes; on the empty throne, the purple 
gown is folded. The mosaics contain polar images of youth and age, past and 
future, they play with vulnerability (nakedness) and power (the imperial 
robe). The church itself has a double past, one indicated by the apostles and 
another by the baptismal christological scene. 

And that baptismal scene points to the issue of paganism in ancient Christi¬ 
anity. Beside the baptized stands not only John the baptizer, but the river 
god Jordan. The icon takes along the pagan past, just as in earlier figures, 
Orphic elements had been incorporated in the Christ representations (the 
Ostia sarcophagus, the Aquileja mosaic). The iconic problem was not that 
much different from the linguistic one in which also pagan elements were 
constantly incorporated in Christian speech. 

In all these variations of the ancient Christian salvation complex, one mo¬ 
del stands in the center of both language and vision, society and cult, 
ideology and art. This model was a multisema. It was the code for a broad 
range of experiences, desire, ideas, social structures. It was expressed in 
words and in visual shapes. It had personal and communal meaning, it 
created order. 

The model also destroyed order. In Corinth, Paul protested bitterly that 
the Gospel about Jesus Christ which he had preached led to schism, Apollo, 
Cephas, Paul, Christ. By the time of Athanasius, and even more so Nesto- 
rius and Cyril, the model of Christ was operative in the disruption or break¬ 
ing up the Christian community. Christ was not merely the model for 
unity, but for disunity. The age of Chalcedon was not different, in that res¬ 
pect, from the age of Paul. What changed was merely a shift in emphasis; a 
result of numerical change and of political success. The external perdition 
had been conquered, the Graeco-Roman cosmos was becoming Christian. 
But the victory of salvation was Pyrrhic. The schisms became worse, and 
Jerome, Cyril and Augustine were as full of anxiety as Paul, Clement of 
Rome and Ignatius had been. When, by the time of Constantine, the persecu- 
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ted had become the persecutors, the political potential in the salvation 
schema had come to the fore. 

The savior model revealed and supported the extraordinary ambiguity as 
well as dynamic of ancient Christianity. It could serve clashing groups 
simultaneously: The baptismal scenes of the Arian and of the Orthodox 
Baptisteries at Ravenna are, iconically, identical. The savior model could 
support political resistance and rebellion: Christ is our Imperator, said the 
martyrs of Scilli to the Roman Court. The model could support autocratic 
power: Constantine had himself buried with the twelve apostles around 
him, a final display of religious imperial might. The model could lead to 
political adjustment and pacific subordination, in the lamb of submission, 
and in the princely good shepherd of Byzantium. It could point to culture, in 
Justin’s “teacher-Christ” or in the teaching master of Santa Pudenziana. 
But it could also support counter-culture, in the image of the Savior who 
left his family and went into the wilderness, into poverty. Christianity grew 
within a primal tension between religion as canopy for the status quo, and 
religion as a tool and platform for social and intellectual change. The icon- 
model-myth of the savior is a perfect example for that conflict. 
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Several years ago I read various communications to this Conference on the 
concept of the Nopog *E(4,y)vx o S ancient Greek philosophy and in the early 
Fathers. Since then the importance of Law and the nature of the authority 
of Law have become urgent and disputed questions, not only in Theology, 
and it seemed to me that the lines I was trying to follow at that time have 
now a new importance and relevance. I also venture to think that it can now 
be seen that the ancient concept of the No/lioq "Efjiywxos, ‘The Living Law’, has 
something of value to contribute to Christian theology. It was, in fact, an 
unfortunate mistake when, after Clement of Alexandria, the concept and its 
associated theology passed out of the main stream of Christian thought. This 
was no doubt due in part to the increasing popularity of Logos theology 
after Origen and in part to the desire of Christians to present Christianity as 
a new beginning, sui generis, a complete break with or at least decisive re¬ 
interpretation of past philosophy, which now showed the real meaning and 
end of that philosophy. 

For this purpose the Logos philosophy of Philo Judaeus lay ready to hand 
for an Alexandrian theologian as a basis for the theology of a divine-human 
mediator between God and man, since Philo had both a full Old Testament 
and Jewish background and also a wide knowledge of Greek philosophy. As 
it was understood by Philo there could not be two instances of the Supreme 
Logos - the Logos was unique as the Mind of God, though it might have 
many manifestations and subordinate logoi as the dynamic and formative 
principles or powers of creation. 

Clement of Alexandria, though he preceded Origen as the head of the 
Catechetical School there, was it seems an Athenian and he was steeped in 
the Classical systems of philosophy and in Classical literature, as his writings 
show. He also knew Philo and his Logos theology, probably more than he 
wished to acknowledge, as his excerpts, adaptations and modifications indi¬ 
cate, but he sometimes approached Christian theology from a different angle 
from Origen - the angle not so much of Christology and the Person of Christ, 
though this was inevitably involved, but of authority and validity in religion 
and morals. 

Theology and the development of doctrine rise out of controversy and 
debate. The first great controversy in the Christian church centred round the 
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Jewish Law and its bearing upon the admission of the Gentiles. It naturally 
also came to involve the question of the status, interpretation and authority 
of the whole Old Testament. The classic setting of this debate is the Council 
of Jerusalem in the Acts of the Apostles about the middle of First Century 
A.D. and the Letters of St. Paul are contemporary evidence of the nature 
of the debate and of the course the arguments took. Both the Acts and Paul 
show that it was a burning question and vital issue at the time and cut very 
deeply into the Jewish-Christian community and its conscience. It is clear 
that the Council of Jerusalem did not settle the controversy, since we already 
see signs of its continuation in the Acts 1 , or at least of uncertainty of inter¬ 
pretation in the case of Peter and Barnabas in the Pauline Epistles 2 . It would 
therefore be likely to be a live issue into the Second Century and an impor¬ 
tant element in the early formative years of Clement’s theology. 

The Jewish Christians were in a dilemma about the Law. It was a large 
and revered part of their Jewish inheritance and tradition. In addition much 
of it was intrinsically good. Yet it also included things like circumcision and 
elements of ritual and ceremonial law which could mean nothing to Gentiles 
outside the Jewish tradition and might well be offensive or apparently silly. 
If Gentiles were to become Christians, they must obviously be relieved of 
these elements and yet the value and the authority of the Law must be 
defended. It could not be scrapped, as Paul argues in Romans VII. 12: 
“Therefore the law is in itself holy, and the commandment is holy and just 
and good.We know that the law is spiritual”. 

The Council of Jerusalem tried to formulate a practical solution to enable 
the missionary work of the church to continue. It also involved an honest 
facing of the facts by the Jews. This is stated by Peter in Acts XV. 10 when 
he challenges the Council “Why do you now provoke God by laying on the 
shoulders of these converts a yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able 
to bear?” Neither the Apostles nor their ancestors had been able to keep the 
Law. What right then or reason had they to impose it on the Gentiles? The 
Gentiles should be allowed from the start to profit by the Jews’ own ex¬ 
perience. This is accepted by James and the Council and incorporated in the 
circular letter sent to the Gentile churches, in which the Apostles disclaimed 
any desire to be burdensome in this matter 3 . 

Yet the law was revered and good and it would be good for the Gentiles. 
This must therefore in some way be brought home to the Gentiles and accep¬ 
ted by them. There could be no rejection or abrogation of the Law. For this 
reason the Council insisted on the four injunctions against idolatry, strangled 
meat, blood, - and fornication or sexual immorality as elements basically 
and intrinsically good and to be observed. The decision of the Council was a 
decision on general policy, not of enforcement, a ‘social contract’ for which 

1 XVI1-3. 

2 Gal. II11-14. 

3 Acts XV. 28. 
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acceptance had to be won gradually and patiently. Paul for his part argued 
the case and defended the Law logically, especially in the Epistle to the 
Romans, with a precision which shows how far Paul was from desiring a total 
abrogation, whatever he may have felt about circumcision and an unintelli¬ 
gent approach to some of the Law’s provisions. The problem was so difficult 
and yet rooted in the origins of the church that it was not likely to be settled 
in a few decades in a rapidly expanding community, continually bringing in 
new pagans unfamiliar with the Jewish background of the Old Testament or 
with the Old Testament itself. It might take new forms as personalities and 
circumstances change but it persists in the disputes with Marcion and the 
Gnostics to the time of Clement. 

Clement approaches the problem of the Law from at least as much a 
Greek position as a Jewish. He knew that law and lawgivers had been a 
subject of great interest in Greek philosophy and literature from Plato to the 
Antigone, as well as in political idealism and experiment. He saw parallels 
with the Jewish Law and Moses its Lawgiver. He naturally turned, for the 
final solution of the problem, to the history of Greek speculation on the Law 
and on the basis of its authority. This led to a curious parallel with the Jew¬ 
ish conclusions about law-keeping summed up at the Council of Jerusalem, 
and to an interesting approach to Christology. 

A dominant trend in Greek speculation had been the quest for the Sage or 
Sage-King, the perfectly wise and good man. He himself would need no 
external law but he would establish the laws or be the norm by which other 
men would be guided. But after centuries of thought and search the Greeks 
had been forced to the conclusion that such a perfectly wise and good man 
could not be found. It was in fact as impossible to live the life of perfect know¬ 
ledge, and so of perfect virtue, as it was to keep the Jewish Law. In the Greek 
schools of philosophy this had come to be as definite and accepted a conclu¬ 
sion as was the decision of the Council of Jerusalem that all past and pre¬ 
sent Jews had failed to keep the Law, and that it was useless and unjust to 
impose it on the Gentiles, since it would be equally impossible for them to 
keep it. It is noteworthy that it is St. Luke, or at any rate the author of 
Luke-Acts, who gives tins careful account of the Council of Jerusalem and 
its decision about the impossible burden of the Law for all Jews, for he was 
the most Greek of all the authors of the Gospels and shows evidence of fami¬ 
liarity with the Sage-King, Living Law, speculation. 4 

But for Clement, the heir of both traditions, a new element intervenes at 
this point. Jesus had lived and taught in Palestine. He fulfilled for Christians 
the Jewish conviction that there would one day be one who would keep the 
Law perfectly - the Messiah. He came to fulfil all righteousness 5 , to keep 
and advocate the perfect keeping of the Law 6 . It was the faith and experience 

4 Stadia Patristica VI p. 188 ff. “Ndfiog * Efitpvxog : Marcion, Clement and St. Luke”. — 
Studia Evangelica H p. 628ff. “A Motif of Greek Philosophy in Luke-Acts”. 

5 Mt. Ill 15. 6 Mt. V. 
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of Christians that he had so done. Here then for Clement was also the Sage. 
He had been found 7 . 

Clement naturally goes on to interpret the Messiah in terms of the philo¬ 
sophy of the Sage and to fuse the Jewish and Greek traditions while loudly 
claiming the superiority, antiquity and authority of the Bible. This he was 
able to do in terms of the concept of the Sage as Living Law, 6 v6juog fyipvxog, 
which Greek speculation had developed. No known man had matched up to 
their picture of the Sage - if any did, he would be the Law that is living, 
6 vofxog ifiywxog. Obedience to the laws of perfect nature would not be ‘second 
nature’ to him, not perfectly learnt and acquired by effort, but his whole 
nature from start to finish. At each stage of his development he would be 
perfect for that stage and so he would grow up into the perfect man in all 
respects. He would be living in accordance both with the Law of Nature in 
the Universe, God’s law in creation, and with the law of his own nature, 
equally God’s law in creation. He would in fact be living in accordance with, 
and following, the law of God written into all creation, without any cons¬ 
ciousness of compulsion or obedience at all. 

In both the Hebrew and the Greek traditions the emphasis had been on 
ethics and conduct - the Jewish Law and lawkeeper sought the holy worship 
and service of a holy God, and holiness they came to interpret as righteous 
living according to the Law and God’s commandments therein. The Greeks 
sought the perfectly just and moral life lived by the one who has perfect 
knowledge and therefore knows how to live the perfect life of virtue. This 
directed their speculation towards practical issues concerned with conduct 
and living and to the investigation of the nature and basis of the authority of 
law, rather than to metaphysical theorising about the divine nature or the 
union of human and divine natures. 

In previous communications I tried to trace the origin and history of the 
concept of “The Living Law” and ideas associated with it 8 . It seems to have 
been prevalent in Neo-Pythagorean circles in the First Century B.C. from 
such authors as Ecphantus, Diotogenes, Sthenidas and Archytas 9 and ap¬ 
pears in Cicero as lex animans 10 . It was taken up by Philo in his theology of the 
Patriarchs and made a leading concept in his interpretation of Moses as 
Lawgiver. For Philo,-who on account of his idealising the ancient patriarchs, 
does not seem to have had the usual Greek conviction that such a sage could 
not be found, Moses was 6 vopog Sjutpvxog P ar excellence 11 . 

Clement of Alexandria takes up this concept of the Sage as the Living 
Law in the Stromateis and applies it to Jesus, showing how Jesus alone, not 


7 Studia Patristica VI p. 188ff., especially 191—2. 

8 Studia Patristica Vol. I Pt. I p. 515 “The Philonic Patriarchs as Noftog w Efxyrvxo^\ — 
Studia Patristica IX p. 88 “The Basis of Ethics: Chrysippus and Clement of Alexandria”. 

9 Studia Patristica Vol. I Pt. I p. 515ff. — Studia Patristica IX p. 88ff. 

10 Studia Patristica IX p. 90. 

11 Studia Patristica Vol. I p. 515ff. — Studia Patristica IX p. 88 ff. 
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the Sage, not Moses, really fills the bill. He gives each element in the tradi¬ 
tion a Christian turn and interpretation 12 . Jesus is by his personality and life 
self-evident, self-authenticating as the Living Law. In a previous .communi¬ 
cation I tried to show how Clement attempted to argue and prove this in 
Stromateis II. 18. 3-19. 4 13 . 

I would like to suggest that it was an unfortunate turn when theology 
eventually after Clement moved away from this concept for the interpreta¬ 
tion of Jesus to that of Logos, from vojuog e/uyrvxog to gclq^ yevojbievog, with the 
ensuing logical definitions of the relationship of the two natures in Christ. 
The whole of this process has been critically examined by Professor M. F. 
Wiles in “The Remaking of Christian Doctrine” and needs no further empha¬ 
sis here. But it is worth noting that it is a common charge brought against 
Christianity in one form or another by many who are not pre-eminently 
theologians that Christianity laid too much emphasis on the intellectual and 
too little on the emotional, as Dr. Jack Dominion has alleged with regard to 
his sphere of psychology and marriage — or too concerned with the finer 
points of an academic theology than with either living or living religion. 
From a consideration of the New Testament we could conclude that Jesus 
was more concerned with conduct and ethics and their pattern and authority, 
than with metaphysics and logic. 

Obviously any interpretation of Christ has to satisfy what Professor 
Wiles calls “the central core of faith”, “that in the death and resurrection of 
Christ God had worked effectively in history to transform once for all man’s 
status (or at the very least man’s potential status) in relation to God” 14 . This 
immediately involves the doctrine of the Atonement and in some forms of 
this doctrine law has always held an important place. Professor Wiles makes 
some interesting remarks about this law. He says “it cannot be understood 

as something that exists on its own over against God.It can only 

mean those principles which are necessary for the achievement of the genui¬ 
nely personal realities which are God’s purpose for the world. Moral evil 

disrupts social harmony.the social framework of God’s intended 

order” 15 . But the normal ideas of fixed penalties enforced by law make no 
sense in relation to God’s dealings with the world, even analogically under¬ 
stood. Professor Wiles argues from this that “the need for a once-for-all 
objective act” to meet God’s demands is “inappropriate” and “lacking in 
cogency”. 

Clement, and indeed some of his pagan predecessors, had seen and fore¬ 
stalled these difficulties when they found that the only full and satisfactory 
obedience lay in being Living Law. If it be said that such a conception is 

12 Studia Patristica IX p. 88 ff. 

13 Studia Patristica VI p. 191—6; Studia Patristica IX p. 88: Studia Evangelica II p. 
628 ‘A Motif of Greek Philosophy in Luke-Acts’. 

14 The Remaking of Christian Doctrine, pp. 62—3. 

15 pp. 65-6. 
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subjective and lacking in the historical once-for-all effects of the Atonement, 
there is evidence, as I tried to show in earlier communications, of a belief in 
redemptive effects wrought by the Living Law both in Philo’s theory of the 
rdle of the Patriarchs and also in the Neo-Pythagorean concept of the Sage- 
King. They had a continuing redemptive, harmonising, reconciling, trans¬ 
forming effect on the souls of men by virtue of what they were 16 . 

To some extent this was due to suffering and sacrifice in their lives, which 
would involve the acknowledgment that suffering is no derogation from 
perfection and that it is therefore compatible with God’s nature, as well as 
part of his will for the created world and men. Professor Wiles argues that 
this was not as impossible an idea for the ancients, as it is normally held to 
be. He refers to Hosea’s suffering love of his disloyal wife, which Hosea 
seems to regard as parallel to Yahweh’s suffering love for his disloyal 
people 17 . Professor A. A. Long in his book ‘Hellenistic Philosophy’ shows 
that total impassivity was not regarded as an essential element in divine 
perfection 18 . Such an analogy as that of Hosea between his love for his 
wife and God’s own love for men, and the evidence of belief in redemptive 
suffering in Philo, the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Stoics would therefore not 
be impossible. 

I suggest that it might have been better for the long-term development of 
Christology and Redemption doctrine, if the uniqueness of Christ and his 
divinity had continued to be seen in the light of this personal, dynamic, 
biological-ethical concept of Clement and ancient philosophical tradition 
rather than in terms of the Logos. To interpret Christ in terms of Logos 
philosophy necessitated making what was an impersonal, logical and static 
concept into a personal concept of a unique kind by the logical construction 
of a new kind of personality and existence built out of the mind of God, which 
was itself reasonably called Logos. Such a construction of a personalised 
Logos could hardly be regarded as anything else than ‘a second God’. What 
else to anyone but a theologian could a second mind of God be? The Living 
Law on the contrary is a ‘natural’ concept, no less unique, no less perfect, 
with cosmic reference, God-equal and yet involving no such processes as 
Kenosis or formal legalistic interpretations of the Atonement. These, while 
they seem formally to satisfy God’s honour and the repayment due to him for 
our disobedient infringements of his will and commandments, may at the 
same time seem to be an insult to his intelligence and an intolerable limita¬ 
tion on his compassionate love. The whole law of God in creation is actually 
fulfilled in living, by the Living Law, as it is otherwise only lived by God. 
The one therefore who so lived is equal to God and divine. 

Such a concept and such an interpretation of Christ would more easily fit 
into our modern way of interpreting the universe, and God’s working in it, in 

10 Studia Patristica Vol. I Pt I, pp. 520—521. 

17 pp. 71-2. 

18 pp. 206-7. 
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the light of natural science as a universe governed by laws, all ultimately in 
theory open to our knowledge. In our multi-racial and multi-cultural world 
when all religions are it seems to have parity of esteem, it would meet the 
need for a new faith in Natural Law and its authority, and for a new under¬ 
standing of its place in religion. 
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En rapport avec la commemoration r^cente du XVJ° centenaire de la mort 
de Marcel d’Ancyre, je me suis propose d’en rappeler la personnalite dis- 
cut^e 1 , 4 la luraifere de la recherche, trjrrjms, 4piphanienne dans le Panarion , 
72. C’est par cet ecrit, compost corame on le sait vers Tan 377, que nous 
apprenons la date de sa mort: depuis environ deux ans, and dvo h&v . . . 
fj nXeUo fj ikdooco (72, 1) 2 . 

Les expressions auxquelles recourt Epiphane sont plut6t ambigues 3 . H 
accuse Marcel d’avoir donn6 aux Ariens Toccasion de Tassimiler 4 Sabellius 
(condamme en effet avec Marcel dans la troisi&me formule du synode in 
encaeniis) et 4 Navatus (egal£ 4 Marcel par un fragment attribu^ 4 Ammonius 
par la chaine de Cordier sur saint Jean). Mais il avoue en merae temps que sa 
conception trinitaire n’etait pas, d’une fa^on 6vidente, gat4e par l’h&pteie 
monarchienne, 6Hyrjv de rtva ewoiav xmecpaivev o&cog . . . De plus, il semble 
d^plorer que sa pensee si peu h6r6ticale ait soulev6, 4 son propos, tant de 
questions, did TtoXXrj neql rovrov trjrrjois yeyovev (i6.) 4 . 

Ces expressions ambigues, et d’autres que nous rencontrons par la suite, 
semblent, toutefois, s^clairer par le sourire que le saint de Salamine vit 
briller sur le visage d’Athanase, en r^ponse 4 Interpellation qui lui avait 6te 


1 Cfr. Panarion , haer. 72, 1, GCS 37/255: dX^dg&wQ a&cdv pefiuoxevai xai (pQovtfftari atrror 
op&cos ezeiv ... La r6alit4 de l’her6sie sabellienne, comme on sait, apr& Nic6e fut repre¬ 
sent^ par Marcel d’Ancyre, dont les proems instruits s’appuyaient cependant moins sur 
des accusations de caract&re strictement personnel que sur des motifs d’ordre th£ologique. 
Ce fait ne semble assez remarqueable, parce qu’il nous explique la sympathie dissimul6e 
d’Epiphane sur la personnalite de l’eveque d’Ancyre, du reste vigoureux defenseur de 
la foi orthodoxe et appr6cie homme d’Eglise, injustement peut-dtre d6pos6 et exil6 pour 
8a fermet6 contre les Ariens. Enfin, le canon I du second concile oscum&aique k Constan¬ 
tinople en 381 le condamna comme h£r6tique; le concile de Sardique l’avait justify, au 
contraire, de toute accusation d’h6r6sie, cfr. Epist. synod. Sardic . Or. 2. 

2 II mourut done vers 374, cfr. J. Quasten, Initiation aux peres de Viglise , Paris 1963, 
vol. Ill, p. 288. 

3 Meme le concile de Sardique (343—344) avait reproch6 a Marcel de « m§ler l’erreur de 
Sabellius, la malice de Paul de Samosate et les blasphemes de Montan en un systime confus*, 
cfr. CSEL 65, 50. 

4 Cfr. la susdite encyclique de Sardique, selon laquelle Marcel avait avanc6 ses proposi¬ 
tions « en maniere de recherche », et il n’avait jamais pr6tendu ni que le Verbe de Dieu 
tenait son commencement ni que son royaume aurait une fin, o.c. 6, CSEL 65/117—118. 
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faite concemant le personnage contests. Athanase lui aurait ainsi fait entendre 
que, bien que Marcel d’Ancyre etit prEtE la flanc 4 la dite accusation, en raison de 
« ce qu’il avait vomi depuis le debut, & vnagxfjg igrjprjoev », celui-ci ne e’Etait pas 
toutefois eloignE beaucoupde Torthodoxie, iv oAlyco (73 ,1 ,et cfr. 72,4 :/irj paxgav). 

Cependant, 4 mon avis, les elites expressions s’Eclairent encore davantage 
lorsque Epiphane, parlant de Tapologie Ecrite par les Marcelliens vers 373, a 
Fair de s’en remettre 4 leur diaAoyi 7 , c’est-4-dire 4 la figura sententiae , qui 
selon lui enchaine le discours avec une structure logiquement agencEe 5 , et 
qui, done, a portE aussi les Marcelliens 4 argumenter correctement, en modi- 
fiant des expressions qui etaient contraires 4 la vraie foi, Srega naga rffv 
nUrtiv rfjg aArj&etag (72, 1 ). 

Mais Marcel avait-il, lui aussi, rectify ses expressions thEologiques qui 
frisaient 1 ’hErEsie sabellienne, <bg xmd rov ZafiiAAiov ra> (pgovrjfian (i&.)? 
Quelle a EtE alors sa coherence dialectique, dans ses discours d’apologie, iv 
avrfj rfj dzwAoylq. diaAoyfj (72, 12 )? S’Etait-il vraiment EloignE petit 4 petit du 
langage monarchien, 4 mesure que l’occasion se prEsentait, en vue d’Eviter 
les condamnations de l’Eglise, Iva /urj ixjiiorj did rfjg xadaigiaeayg rov xoivov 
raw imoxdnojv ovAASyov (72,4)? Ou bien avait-il suivi, dans ce cas, une 
« Economic * 6 trompeuse d’adaptation, convaincante encore que lui meme 
n’en Etait guEre persuade, Iva nagaxgvxpr] ra tin avrov grj^ivra (i&.)? 

Tels sont les problEmes que le Panarion nous pose tout en les laissant, 4 
premiere vue, en suspens. (Dependant, dans Tarticle qui fait Tobjet de cette 
en quote, nous pouvons, peut-Etre, trouver la clef du raystEre: pour argu¬ 
menter, les Marcelliens employent comme arme coutumiEre la diaAoyfj, qui, 
selon le lexique Epiphanien, n’enveloppe jamais un discours de formes 
trompeuses 7 . Dans une diaAoyfj parfaite, les disciples de Marcel ne pouvaient 
pas dissimuler une thEologie hEtErodoxe par une « Economic » trompeuse 
(^adaptation 8 ; et Marcel, lui aussi, dut mfirir sa pensEe en vertu d’une Evolu¬ 
tion intErieure, suite 4 des approfondissements ultErieurs 9 . 


5 Cfr. C. Riggi, * Dialogic come « figura sententiae t net Panarion , Augustinianum 1974 
(14), pp. 649-558. 

6 Cfr. G. W. H. Lampe, A patristic Greek lexicon , s. v. olxovopia. 

7 Tel, pour Epiphane, le discours d’A&ce, qui n’est pas construit par la diaAoyfj du biblique 
genus dicendi simplex , mais par la diaAexxixfj nAdvrj des discours sophistiques. 

8 Cfr. haer. 72, 12, GCS 37/267: el de xai ixelae ndkiv did xfjq iv avrfj rfj djioAoyiq. diaAoyrjq 
latpoAxal xiva ... 

9 Marcel peut-dtre a et6 peu & peu convaincu par les critiques de ses adversaires — bien 
que, ortbodoxe d’intention, il ait versE dans l’h^resie. Cfr. M.-D. Cbenu, dans « Dictionnaire 
de thEologie catholique *, tome 9, 2 partie s. v. Marcel d* Ancyre, c. 1997: « Tout occupE de la 
consubstantialitE, il neglige les autres Elements de la tradition chrEtienne . . ., il Elabore une 
speculation suspect© ... Athanase eut raison d’abandonner un partenaire compromettant; 
et, tout en insistant sur les differences qu’Eusebe lui-mdme, son adversaire, marquait dEj4 
dans son rapprochement entre Marcel, Paul et Sabellius, De eccl, theol ., IU, 6, on ne peut 
nier la parente de sa doctrine avec les formes diverses du modalisme monarchien. Dieu est 
une monade, absolument une, indivisible, e’est de 14 qu’il faut partir, et non d’une pluralite 
divine, selon les opinions propres d’Origene *. 
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En verite, comme l’insinue l’expression Sri du paragraphe 4 10 , qui 6v oque 
peut-dtre non des renseignements fondes, mais seulement des notices hypo- 
thetiques, Epiphane ignore ce qui a pu induire Marcel 4 un langage theologi- 
que ambigu, parce qu’il peut se r^f^rer seulement 4 des bruits sur sa mau- 
vaise reputation. Dieu seul le sait, ecrit Epiphane 11 ; mais enfin il ne veut pas 
juger Marcel sur les apparences, abandonnant la question aux savants, roig 
(piXofia&EOi (72, 12). 

II nous est done permis d’en chercher la solution. En realite, Epiphane, en 
r6p4tant les accusations des Orientaux, ne veut pas pour autant se compro- 
mettre ni avec les ennemis de Marcel, tels Basile le Grand et d’autres P4res 
opposes au consubstantiel, ni avec les Niceens, tels le pape de Rome et d’au¬ 
tres Occidentaux amis d’Athanase et de Marcel. II se borne, d’une part, 4 
confesser de n’avoir pas reussi 4 penetrer dans tant de questions subtiles, 
XenxoXoyrnAaxa (72, 10); d’autre part, il ne souligne jamais l’absence ou la 
presence des traits trinitaires ou christologiques qui, 4 son avis, devraient 
integrer ou changer la doctrine des Marcelliens et de Marcel. 

Epiphane ici se pose en poiemiste, olxovopiag hsxa, pour des raisons de 
strategic ecciesiastique; mais implicitement il juge Marcel en le presentant 
sous son vrai jour, celui de l’economie. On ne peut se tromper sur ses expres¬ 
sions inspirees de la figure de la tapinose si courante chez lui. En outre, 
l’auteur du Panarion donne quelques reponses implicites, m6me sur la theo- 
logie de Marcel. Apr4s tout, m&me la disposition de notre article n’est pas 
defavorable 4 une doctrine, comptee parmi les heresies seulement parce que 
soup$onnee de sabellianisme. 

Le monotheisme trinitaire de Marcel n’est pas presente, par Epiphane, 
comme gate par des teintes modalistico-monarchiennes, tel qu’on pourrait le 
lire dans les fragments recueillis par Klostermann dans le GCS 12 , ou comme 
l’a sou vent remarque Loofs 13 , dont la th4se est loin d’etre demontree. Ayant 
omis, dans son exposition, de citer des documents negatifs, Epiphane se 
limite 4 proposer: 1) l’apologie composes par Marcel d’Ancyre en 341, dans 
une epitre au pape Jules contre les antiniceens qui l’avaient accuse d’avoir 
pense contre la foi (72, 2); 2) l’antilogie composes par Acace de Cesaree con¬ 
tre Marcel, cites 14 ou Acace rapports, en les refutant, des paroles de Marcel 
contre Asterius; 3) l’apologie des disciples de Marcel qui demandaient la 
communion des confesseurs exiles 4 Diocesaree. 

On ne trouve pas grand’ chose 4 reprendre dans le premier document; le 
second est cite, mais sans des blames particuliers pour Marcel; le troisi^rne 
n’est pas de toute fa$on repousse, bien que Marcel, peut-Stre, n’aurait jamais 


10 Cfr. GCS 37/259: fj 8xi /xb rq> hfiiXhp ixdofirjoev avrov Toi)g Xdyovg ... 

11 Cfr. Panarion , haer . 72, 1, GCS 37/255: xai rd fib xQvqxa xfjQ bvoiaq £yvaxnai ... 

12 E. Klostermann, Eusebius Werke , vol. 4, Berlin 1906, pp. 183—214. 

13 F. Loofs, Die TriniUUslehre Marcells von Ancyraundihr VerhaUnis zur dUeren Tradition, 
Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Berlin 
1902, pp. 764-781. 
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sign4 la confession de ses disciples. Bien plus, l’antilogie d’Acace est cit6e 
avec des reticences significatives. A mon avis, ce silence d’Epiphane sur les 
braves paroles de Marcel est bien eloquent, encore que soit limite l’argument 
du silence. L’auteur du Panarion , en effet, se limite k rapporter les expres¬ 
sions de Marcel, qu’il fait suivre toutefois d’une longue contestation d’Aeace, 
sans rien y ajouter. En outre, l’apologie des Marcelliens est lou6e en tant 
qu’appuyee sur une logique serieuse, ouverte, disponible et consciente, qu’il 
appelle dialoyr}. Dans cet ecrit, done, Epiphane dut retrouver la structure 
deji presente dans l’apologie composee par Marcel en 341 car le diseours 
redige vers 373 maintient k peu pres le meme procede d’adaptation, dans les 
limites du juste milieu entre Arius et Sabellius. 

En realite, Marcel peut-etre n’aurait pas partage le jugement d’Epiphane 
concernant le troisiftme document. On pourrait interpreter de cette fa<jon 
l’expression avrog fiij xaredrj<pd)g de 72, 10, en referant Yavrdg k Marcel et non 
k Epiphane, et en interpretant l’expression dans le sens que jamais l’evfeque 
d’Ancyre n’aurait pu signer la confession de ses disciples, ce qui aurait 
signifie qu’il ratifiait ce que lui-m&me avait expressement condamne. Toute¬ 
fois, Epiphane cueillit bien l’espritde Marcel, dans la biafayyri « economique » 
de ses disciples; bien plus, en apercevant le m6me esprit d’adaptation dans la 
disponibility k se retractor sur les trois nqiaoma et k condamner la doctrine 
originaire du nkarvofidg et de la avcrzoXrj (72,11), ildevait consid^rerle premier 
document conforme k la spirituality de la profession de foi 4crite par les 
Marcelliens, lorsque ceux-ci composfcrent cette apologie pour les confesseurs 
de Diocesarye en 373. 

Mais il ne nous apparait pas non plus que leur chef de file, ni avant son 
apologid, ycrite pour le pape Jules en 341, ni apr&s des nouveaux ajuste- 
ments, que nous pouvons soup 9 onner, ait condamny la doctrine susdite de la 
dilatation et de la ^absorption, ou la terminologie monarchienne s’opposant 
aux trois nqiooma (72, 11). Peut-dtre, Marcel n’a-t-il jamais appeiy puis¬ 
sance personnelle, dvfiafug hvndcnaxog (ib.) le Logos du P&re; il est certain 
cependant qu’il n’a jamais « anathymatisy ceux qui appelaient le Fils dilata¬ 
tion et ryabsorption ou ynergie du P£re », comme effectivement font ses 
disciples dans le troisifeme document susdit (72, 11)., 

Epiphane, ici, ne nous dit pas si les disciples ont suivi l’« yconomie », 
c’est-4-dire la voie d’adaptation, tracee par leur maitre. Mais pour lui, la 
doctrine des Marcelliens ne myrite pas d’etre condamnye comme hyrytique, 
bien que leur apologie en ait dyclary les erreura. Ces paroles, assez sophisti- 
ques, se ryftrent k tous les Marcelliens. Si, en ryality, ils n’avaient pas fait des 
erreurs contre la droite raison ou contre l’esprit de paix, pourquoi les avoir 
obligys k faire des apologies ? 14 . 

Et pourtant, il est possible qu’Epiphane, en effet, refyre ces paroles comme 
un lieu commun des apologies et des antilogies, parce tjue le fait de devoir se 

14 Epiphane 6crit ces paroles dans le premier paragraphe, en les r6f£rant seulement k 
Marcel. 

25 Stadia Patristica voL XV 
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d^fendre, ne pouvait pas, pour lui, signifier ni que Marcel avait 6t6 en faute, 
ni qu’il s’^tait avoue coupable, ni m6me que son langage 6tait pleinde A6yoi 
r ivig raQaaaovreQy c.-k.-d. plein de confusion et d’erreur 15 . En outre, si Marcel 
ne m^rita jamais, selon Epiphane, d'etre condamn^ en raison de son entete- 
ment, m&me le susdit contexte hypoth^tique doit probablement etre inter¬ 
prets dans un sens bienveillant, comme une hypoth&se antimarcellienne, dont 
l’apodose concernant les apologies est sfire. On peut y voir un sourire comprS- 
hensif, cache comme sous le visage d’un bourru bienfaisant: les silences 
d’Epiphane, dans sa structure expositive (qu’il appelle aussi diakoyrj) 16 , on le 
sait, sont souvent tres Sloquents. 

Certes, TSvSque de Salamine ne dut pas partager l’accusation d’Acace 
concernant le langage, k son gre presque antropomorphique, de Marcel, comme 
si celui-ci avait con 9 u 1’image du Pere sans mouvement ni vie, comme celle 
qui sort des mains d’un peintre ou d’un sculpteur. Ici, surtout, le silence de 
notre thSologien de l’image 17 apparait Eloquent: il s’abstient d’adhSrer ouver- 
tement aux critiques de l’homeen Acace contre Marcel, mais il est certain 
qu’implicitement il stigmatise, comme inconvenante, sa negation de l’image 
anaqdXXaxrtoQ l8 . Pourtant, il sait bien que Marcel observe les regies du langage 
theologique, par le recours k 1’affirmation, k la negation et k Imminence; 
que tout au plus il a p4ch6 par un exces oppose, usant d’un langage qui 
parle de Dieu sans les reserves requises. 19 

En premier lieu, en effet, Marcel d’Ancyre s’interdit, autant que possible, 
l’usage des appellatifs bibliques: Fils, Fils Unique, Premier n6, etc. Ensuite, 
il nie la liceite du vocable hypostase pour le Verbe, parce qu’il estime ce mot 
contraire k l’affirmation de la monarchic divine. Enfin, Marcel radicalise 
l’exigence de nier en affirmant d’une fa 9 on eminente, jusqu’A r^duire le con¬ 
cept de vie divine k la dialectique du nlaxvayog et de la avaxoXrjy de la dilata¬ 
tion et de la r^absorption. Du Verbe ainsi con 9 u comme dvvafug, Marcel fut 
trka loin de nier la vie, le mouvement autocin^tique, co^temel auPfere. Bien 
plus, il d^fendit la vie supereminente de 1’image du Pere, jusqu’au point 
d’accuser les Ariens d’avoir con 9 u 1’idee d’un Verbe de seconde cat6gorie, 


15 Cette expression d’Epiphane est r6petee dans les 1° et 4° paragraphe, et le retentisse- 
ment des deux discours me semble l’6cho du meme t6tioq. 

16 Cfr. Haer. 20, 4 et mon art. cit6 sur la <5taAoyf), p. 556. 

17 Cfr. C. Riggi, II linguaggio teologico in Epifanio di Salamina , dans Vari, Il linguaggio 
teologico oggi, Milan 1970, pp. 173—204. 

18 Cfr. haer . 72, 6 ss., GCS 37/260-264. 

19 Les Occidentaux se rendirent compte que le contexte de Marcel, au point de vue doc¬ 
trinal, 6non$ait enfin des principes ex6g6tiques orthodoxes. Saint Basile, chef de file des 
Orientaux, demandait k Athanase de faire condamner la doctrine de Marcel comme * per- 
nicieuse et hors de la vraie foi », Epist. 69, 2; mais on sait que le pape d’Alexandrie, quand on 
lui parlait de Marcel, se contentait de r^pondre par un sourire, en d^voilant un esprit non 
pr6venu par les jugements facheux port6s sur Marcel par les verdicts tenaces des Orientaux. 
Epiphane ne parle pas d’une diverse position d’Athanase aprds l’incident de Photin, cfr. 
Fragment historique t II, 21, PL 10/650, Feder, p. 146. 
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c’est-&-dire d’un autre Verbe de Dieu, d’une autre Sagesse et Puissance: 
iregov avrov Xoyov elvcu, izegav acxpiav xal dvvafuv (72, 2). 

Ainsi meme dans le second document, la potemique de Marcel contre 
Ast&re semble structuree selon les regies qu’Epiphane appelle de la diaAoyrj, 
en se refdrant peut- 6 tre k la structure, synergiquement balances et harmo- 
nieuse, du langage biblique, et particulierement du psautier, iucundum Deo 
eloquium 20 . En effet, T 6 veque d’Ancyre veut aussi lui, tout compte fait, 
faire une confession de louange en celebrant l’ineffabilte de Dieu. Bien que la 
diaAoyrj, sur laquelle se developpe la poiemique de Marcel contre Ast&re, ne 
ffit peut-etre pas completement accepts par Teveque de Chypre, sa struc¬ 
ture logique et th^ologique n’est pas tr£s differente de celle lou 6 e par Epi- 
phane. En effet, Marcel niait l’image du Pfcre avec une certaine logique, ou 
coherence, en rapport avec sa doctrine qui concevait Dieu d’une fa^on trop 
abstraite. De la susdite dia?>oyij il avait surtout la disponibilite k la v6rit4, 
rapprofondissement dans le for interieur et exterieur du message biblique, 
Tamour respectueux de Investigation theologique, en ce que Dieu est sus¬ 
ceptible de recherches. 

En fait, ce langage honnete n’est pas toujours juste et correct, parce qu’il 
contient tant de resonances de la gnose valentinienne et peut- 6 tre du m^pris 
platonicien de la mature 21 ; mais son dynamisme ontologique de la dilatation 
et de la ^absorption du Logos, bien qu’il ne se tienne pas k recart du danger 
d’heresie, n’est pas loin de la logostheologie alexandrine; et en conclusion, 
Marcel ne fut jamais le negateur vitandus des trois hypostases divines, ni 
incorrigible heritier du monarchianisme sabellien, ni le contestateur obstine 
de la doctrine catholique du Verbe-Image. 

Coherent par rapport k sa propre conscience et dans le dialogue avec les 
autres, il fut cependant une pierre d’achoppement pour les Orientaux. Pour 
les Occidentaux, au contraire, il fut un defenseur de la Monade Indivise, 
dont Epiphane peut louer I’esprit de dialogue, methodiquement disponible k 
se ranger avec l’Eglise, c.-&.-d. la dialoyr}, 

Epiphane confesse son insuffisante comprehension, sans pretensions. 
Mais, enfin, son dialogue poiemique avec l’eveque d’Ancyre se structure en 
esprit de bienveillance: sans operer la fusion des griefs occidentaux et orien¬ 
taux, mais ancre toujours k l’« economie » d’Athanase. 

20 Cfr. Ps. 103 (104), w. 34-35. 

21 Cfr. haer. 72, 9, GCS 37/263: dXkci r 6 ad)fm xavxa atpavi^ei b xfj <swxekelq .. . 
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Baptism of desire (also known as baptism of charity, baptism of faith, 
conversion of the heart) is a topic of renewed interest and discussion in 
contemporary Christian theology because of the present awareness of other 
world religions and of the minority status of the Christian faith in this 
religious pluralism. In our day “baptism of desire” includes God's vast action 
to save and sanctify men outside the visible limits of the church. It is regarded 
as a means to assert simultaneously both the affirmation of extra ecclesiam 
nulla solus, since it does not bring its recipients into full membership in a 
believing community, and the notion that individuals cheated by time and 
space are not automatically denied God's mercy. 1 Thus persons who through 
no fault of their own do not know Christ or the church, yet desire God and 
are moved by his grace, may attain salvation because their faith in God is 
counted for them as the baptism of desire. 

The antecedents of this concept and its earlier evolution are discernible 
in the history of Christian thought. Thomas Aquinas speaks of the desire for 
baptism (desiderium baptismi) and its sufficiency for salvation. 2 Pope Inno¬ 
cent III taught an identical view, as did the Council of Trent. 3 But a reading 
of these texts discloses that the idea of “baptism of desire" has not always 
been understood by its present definition. In the medieval period and earlier, 
the notion of baptism of desire was applied to a person who had heard the 
gospel and desired to be baptized, but died before receiving the sacrament. 
Baptism of desire provided the possibility of salvation for such a person. The 
conditions were contrition, or perfect charity, accompanied by a wish for 
baptism. If these were present in an adult catechumen, he was justified even 
before the reception of baptism. Therefore if he was deprived of baptism 
without any fault of his own, he attained eternal reward. This earlier usage 
of the term had no direct connection with the salvation of those who were 
ignorant of Christianity. Such a view would have been unthinkable until the 


1 Gregory Baum, “Baptism of Desire” Sacramentum Mundi ; ed. Karl Rahner et of. (New 
York, 1968), I, pp. 144-6. 

2 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 3 a. 66, 11; 3a 68, 2. 

3 These texts are conveniently collected in Henry Denzinger, Enchirdion Symbolorum , 
trans. Roy J. Deferrari under title The Sources of Catholic Dogma (St. Louis and London, 
1957), pp. 388, 413, 796. See also DTC, II, 2, 2239 seq. 
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discovery of the New World raised the question with some urgency. Until 
the fifteenth century the usual assumption was that the entire world had 
been evangelized. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the origins of this more limited 
understanding of baptism of desire. The first explicit reference to such teach¬ 
ing is found among the writings of Ambrose of Milan in his De Consolatione 
Valentiniani , also entitled De Obitu Valentiniani Consolatio . 4 This moving 
funeral sermon was preached in late July, or more likely August of 392, 
when the body of the young Emperor Valentinian was brought to Milan for 
burial. 5 Ambrose was genuinely fond of Valentinian. In fact he was on route 
to baptize the Emperor who was in Vienne, when he learned of his sudden 
death, probably murder. In the sermon Ambrose refers to these events. He 
is addressing Valentinian’s sisters Justa and Grata 6 : 

51 Sed audio vos dolere, quod non acceperit sacramenta baptismatis. dicite mihi quid 
aliud in vobis est, nisi voluntas, nisi petitio? atqui etiamdudum hoc voti habuit, ut cum in 
Italiam venisset, initiaretur; et proximo baptizari sea me veil© signified vit et ideo prae ceteris 
causis me acciendum putavit. non habet ergo gratiam quam desideravit, non habet quam 
poposcit? et quia popoecit, accepit. et unde illus est: Iustus quacumque morte praeventus 
fuerit, anima eius in requie erit. 

52 Solve igitur. Pater sancte, munus servo tuo, quod Moyses quia in spiritu vidit, accepit; 
quod David, quia ex revelatione cognovit, meruit, solve, inquam, servo tuo Valentiniano 
munus quod concupivit, munus quod poposcit sanus, robust us, incolumis. si affectus aegri- 
tudine distulisset, tamen non penitus a tua misericordia esset alienus, qui celeritate temporis 
esset, non voluntate, fraudatus solve ergo servo tuo munus tuae gratiae, quam ille numquam 
negavit qui ante diem mortis templorum privilegia denegavit, his urgentibus quos revereri 
posset, adstabat virorum caterva gentilium, supplicabat senatus: non metuebat hominibus 
displicere ut tibi soli placeret in Christo, qui habuit Spiritum tuum, quomodo non accepit 
gratiam tuam? 

53 Aut si quia solemniter non sunt celebrata mysteria, hoc movet, ergo nec martyres, si 
catechumeni fuerint, coronantur; non enim coronantur, si non initiantur. quod si suo ab- 
luuntur sanguine et hunc sua pietas abluit et voluntas. 

On the basis of these sections of De Consolatione Valentiniani , it is clear 
that Ambrose does teach a doctrine of the sufficiency of baptism of desire. 
Ambrose states that Valentinian received the grace he desired. Nevertheless, 
the prayer in section 52 could imply that the measure of that mercy is not as 
great as that which would be received by the sacrament of baptism. Also 
Ambrose connects baptism of desire with the concept of baptism of blood. 
The commonplace teaching of the church by his day that martyrs are washed 
by their blood seems to supply a precedent for the thought that piety and 
desire also can wash the unbaptized. 7 Note section 53. In addition Valentinian 

4 P. L., XVI, 1347—84 and Thomas A. Kelly, Sancti Ambrosii Liber De Consolatione 
Valentiniani: A Text with a translation, introduction and commentary (“The Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America Patristic Studies,” Vol. LVIII; Washington, D. C., 1940). 

5 Kelly, ibid., p. 7. 

6 Latin text is from Kelly, ibid., pp. 216—7. 

7 Baptism of blood as a substitute for baptism of water is a common point of view by the 
fourth century. It is also considered a remedy for sins committed after water baptism. See 
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was a catechumen. Whether Ambrose would have extended his teaching of 
baptism of desire to those not so enrolled is an unanswered question. The 
quotation from Wisdom of Solomon 4 : 7 at the conclusion of section 51 is an 
obvious attempt to find a scriptural basis for baptism of desire, but only a 
forced exegesis of the passage could lend support to Ambrose’s position. As 
far as I am aware this is the only place in the Ambrosian corpus where bap¬ 
tism of desire is expounded. 8 

It is not surprising that the next reference to baptism of desire in patristic 
literature is from the pen of Augustine. The relationship between the two 
men and Ambroses’s influence on the Bishop of Hippo are well known . 9 In 
De Baptismo contra Donatistas 4, 21 Augustine agreed with Cyprian’s earlier 
teaching that martyrdom is a complete baptism for catechumens . 10 He then 
comments on Cyprian’s interpretation of Luke 23 : 43 in the next chapter . 11 

22 Baptismi sane vicem aliquando implere passionem de latrone illo, cui non baptizato 
dictum est: hodie mecum eris in paradiso, non leve documentum idem beatus Cyprianus 
adsumit, quod etiam adque etiam considerans invenio non tantum passionem pro nomine 
Christi id quod ex baptismo deerat posse supplere, sed etiam fidem conversionsmque cordis, 
si forte ad celebrandum mysterium baptismi in angustiis temporum succurri non potest, 
neque enim latro ille pro nomine Christi crucifixus est, sed pro mentis facinorum suorum, 
nec quia credidit passus est, sed dum patitur credidit. quantum itaque valeat etiam sine 
visibili baptismi Sacramento quod ait apostolus: corde creditur ad iustitiam, ore confessio 
fit ad salutem, in illo latrone declaratum est, sed tunc impletur invisibiliter cum minister!um 
baptismi non contempths religionis, sed articulus necessitatis excludit. 

The argument of the closing sentence in this passage is repeated by Augu¬ 
stine in De Baptismo 4, 24 and 25 in a briefer, but essentially identical form. 

Thus while Augustine accepted Cyprian’s view of martyrdom as a sub¬ 
stitute for baptism, he realized that Luke 23 : 43 does not support that posi¬ 
tion. Therefore Augustine states that faith and conversion of the heart as well 
as martyrdom may compensate for the want of baptism when there has been 
no occasion to receive it. Augustine does not quote Ambrose’s sermon here, 
although it would have contributed to his argument. This does not conclu¬ 
sively prove that Augustine did not know Ambrose’s views on this matter. 
De Baptismo was written in 400 and 401, some eight years after Ambrose’s 


Hans Windisch, Taufe und Siinde im altesten Christentum (Tubingen, 1908), pp. 414 seq. 
and 481 seq. and Hippolyte Delehaye, Les Origines du Culte des Martyrs (Subsidia Hagio- 
graphica 20; 2nd ed., Brussels, 1933), Chapter I. 

8 Kelly, ibid., p. 288 suggests these three sections of De Consolations Valentiniani should 
be compared with Ambrose, Expositio in PsaXmum CXVIII , 3, 14 and De Virginibus 3, 34. 
I am not able to find any direct allusion to baptism of desire in these texts. 

9 Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (London, 1967), Chapter 8. Pierre Courcelle, Recher- 
ches sur Les Confessions de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1968), esp. Chapter 3. F. Van der Meer, 
Augustine the Bishop: Religion and Society at the Dawn of the Middle Ages , trans. B. Batter* 
shaw and G. R. Lamb (New York and Evanston: 1965), pp. 570—2. 

10 Cyprian, Epist. 73. 

11 Latin text is found in P. L ., XLIII, 107—244 and (Euvres de S. Augustin 29: Quatri* 
&me S6rie: Trait6s Anti-Donatistes III (Bruges, 1964). 
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sermon on Valentinian. 12 It is clear that Augustine did not hear Ambrose 
deliver the sermon, for by 388 Augustine had returned to Africa and in 391 
founded a monastery at Hippo. However he may have read a copy of it. 
Valentinian’s death would have been a matter of interest in the western 
empire. Nevertheless, a direct link between Ambrose and Augustine on this 
matter cannot be demonstrated. In spite of this fact, Augustine’s indebted¬ 
ness to Ambrose for his explanation of baptism of desire cannot be excluded. 

Like Ambrose’s, Augustine’s teaching of baptism of desire appears to be 
a development from what was, by then, the traditional view of baptism of 
blood. Also Augustine endeavors, as had the Bishop of Milan, to enforce this 
position on the basis of a Biblical text, in this case Romans 10 : 10. But here 
too the relevancy of this text to an alternative to water baptism is tenuous at 
best.. 

Subsequently Augustine did have some second thoughts about the cruci¬ 
fied thief as an illustration of baptism of desire. This is clearly observable in 
Augustine’s De Anima et eius Origini , 1,11, written in 419, where he takes 
the thief’s faith as martyrdom and thus baptism and in his Reiradiones 2, 55 
written in 427. But if Augustine entertained doubts about his example, it is 
not certain that he retracted his view, held in the year 400, that conversion 
of the heart could obtain salvation. 13 

Admittedly baptism of desire is not a major element in the teaching of 
either of these fathers. This perhaps suggests the reason for its neglect in 
scholarship devoted to Ambrose and Augustine. Nevertheless a careful 
reading of both fathers shows that in isolated instances they taught baptism 
of desire. Both bishops were struggling to take seriously God’s mercy and 
wish of salvation for all, and yet maintain the necessity of water baptism. 
The importance and need for baptism are a constant theme in the literature of 
the first four centuries, especially the polemic against the delay of baptism 
until death. 14 Ambrose and Augustine saw hints of ways out of the dilemma 
in the Bible. For example, besides the quotations from Wisdom of Solomon 
and Romans mentioned above, Augustine on occasion referred to Cornelius 
in Acts 10 as an illustration of one who had the Holy Spirit before baptism 
and yet did not reject the sacrament. 15 But the Biblical texts did not yield 
a direct answer for them. 


12 Brown, ibid., p. 184 and p. 222. 

13 Augustine’s comment in Quaestiones in Heptateuchum 3, 84, written in 419 would be 
compatible with baptism of desire: “invisibilem sanctificationem quibusdam affuisse et 
profuisse sine visibilibus sacramentis: visibilem vero sanctificationem, quae fit Sacramento 
visibili sine invisibili posse adesse, sed non prodesse.” However, his comments in Contra 
JvUanum 4. 8. 42—46, written in 421 or 422, and in De Correptione et Chratia 14. 44, 15. 47, 
written in 426, could indicate a move away from an affirmation of baptism of desire. 

14 For a convenient collection of texts in English translation see Andre Hamman, ed., 
Baptism: Ancient Liturgies and Patristic Texts (“Alba Patristic Library,” Vol. 2; Staten Is¬ 
land, N. Y., 1967). For views of Ambrose and Augustine see Brown, ibid., pp. 106—107,222. 

15 Hamman, op. cit. p. 203 and Augustine, De Baptismo contra Donatistas 4, 22. 
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An additional resource was available to them in the tradition of the church 
which by their day had made provision for martyrs who through no fault of 
their own had not been baptized or who had sinned after water baptism. 
Yet this too did not resolve their difficulty, for Ambrose in a pastoral situa¬ 
tion and Augustine, at least in theory, had to face the question of the fate 
of the believer who had been denied baptism and martyrdom. Like Scripture, 
baptism of blood did not solve the question posed to Ambrose and Augustine 
here, but it could offer a suggestion as did the Bible. 

Besides both these resources of certain Biblical texts and the exception 
to water baptism by martyrdom, Ambrose and Augustine had some guidance 
in the earlier literature of the fathers that a way to salvation besides water 
baptism and martyrdom was being sought . Tertullian in the De Baptismo , 12 
written between 198 and 200 speaks of the problem in regard to the apostles 
and seems to allow a baptism of desire on the part of the apostles if they were 
not baptized. In the Passio S8 Perpetuae et FelicitaUs , 7 the description of 
Dinocrates may be another example of an attempt to find salvation if water 
and blood baptisms were denied. Other likely texts might be found in Origen 
and Cyprian. 16 

It could be that Ambrose took up these earlier questings and, on the basis 
of Scripture and the tradition furnished by baptism of blood, made the deci¬ 
sive step of clearly acknowledging the sufficiency of baptism of desire. If this 
is correct, Ambrose merits credit for a higher level of theological creativity 
than has usually been accorded him and we have in Augustine one more evi¬ 
dence of his indebtedness to his father in the faith. Or if both Ambrose and 
Augustine independently reached this decision, here is not only new data for 
a greater theological talent on Ambrose’s part than has been suspected, but 
further collaboration of the already acknowledged genius of Augustine. Only 
continuing searches through earlier patristic literature will confirm or deny 
these theses. In either case baptism of desire was a teaching that did not gain 
unanimous approval in the early church. Gennadius, who died between 492 
and 505 denied it in De ecclesiasticis dogmatibus 41 and 74. 17 

16 For suggestions, see Jules Corblet, Histoire du Sacrament de Baptime (Paris, 1881), 
Vol. I, p. 152. 

17 For other patristic references see Corblet, op. cit., pp. 154—6. 
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My theme is, in substance, doctrinal and serious at that. My title, though, 
relates to a heathen myth. When, so the tale goes 1 , Thetis married Peleus, 
Eris (Discord) was excluded from the list of divine guests at the Wedding- 
breakfast. She arrived, all the same, unbidden at the door only to be denied 
admittance. Angrily she flung down on the table amidst the assembled 
company an apple inscribed ‘a present for the most beautiful goddess’. The 
consequent disruption of festivity was all she could have wished for and to 
settle the rival claims of the goddesses Zeus appointed Paris, son of Priam, as 
umpire. From his judgement stemmed the whole long quarrel of Greece with 
Troy. 

Theodoret relished a neat literary allusion and to this tale he refers in a 
celebrated letter to John of Antioch. Bidden by John to rebut Cyril’s twelve 
anathematisms, a copy of which John had sent him, he expresses himself 
horrified at their Apollinarian sentiments and pained that Cyril should 
“dare to anathematize people who decline to blaspheme along with him, if 
these productions are actually his and one of truth’s enemies has not com¬ 
posed them in his name and flung them, like that legendary apple, into our 
midst, fanning aloft the flame of discord” 2 . Cyril characteristically did not 
relish the harmless, if frivolous, reference. Theodoret, he says in the letter to 
Euoptius accompanying his rejoinder, bishop of Cyrus (“that is what they 
say the little town is called”) “should have exercised himself in the inspired 
scriptures, should have mentioned only the holy Bible and thus produced a 
suitably reverent disquisition instead of presenting us with musty old fairy¬ 
tales. He sees fit, indeed, to liken my words to the apple of Discord, perhaps 
to show off his learning. We are in consequence exceedingly amazed at his 
approach - it is clear his considerable capacity for erudition has made him 
aware of the apple of Discord and Paris son of Priam into the bargain” 3 . The 
irony is heavy but Cyril may perhaps be allowed to have upstaged his 
opponent in this little interchange. Bishops of Alexandria do not jest and do 

1 1 allow myself the liberty of conflating Hvginus Fabulae 92 (ed. H. I. Rose pp. 68f) 
Libanius FabtUae 27 (Opera ed. R. Foerster, viii pp. 50 f) Lucian Dicdogi Marini 5 (Opera 
ed. C. Iacobitz i, pp. 122f). 

2 Ep. 90, A. C. 0. 1, 1, 6 pp. 107 f. 

3 A. C. O. 1, 1,6 pp. llOf. 
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not descend to profane trivialities. Did Theodoret have anything deeper in 
mind when he likened the anathematisms to the fabled apple and by impli¬ 
cation Cyril to Discord herself? I doubt it. It is a witty piece of malice and, 
whatever its other merits, in one respect at least the comparison was to 
prove inept. Discord’s apple caused a war that lasted merely ten years. 
Cyril's anathematisms remained contentious far longer, if indeed they are 
uncontentious yet. 

Let me first rehearse the main stages in the controversy over them down 
to the time of the Fifth General Council (553) which in a certain sense esta¬ 
blished them as a doctrinal standard of general validity by condemning 
opposition (and in particular the unfortunate Theodoret's opposition) to 
them. The anathematisms are attached to Cyril's Third Letter to Nestorius 
(Tov owrfjQOQ rj/uatv)* dispatched in the name of Cyril and a synod assembled at 
Alexandria in November 430. Nestorius received it on Sunday the 30th of 
that month 4 5 along with a letter from Celestine of Rome dated August 10th 6 7 . 
The second paragraph of Cyril’s letter gives Nestorius notice that he is to 
renounce his doctrinal errors within the ten days, laid down in Celestine's 
letter, from the date of receipt and adopt the orthodox, apostolic faith on 
pain of excommunication. The final paragraph of the letter consists of the 
twelve anathematisms Nestorius is commanded to assent to in proof of his 
orthodoxy. I do not need to underline the peremptory, not to say insulting, 
nature of the demand or the unwisdom, as it turned out, of Celestine in allow¬ 
ing Cyril such free rein in laying down what was not the faith of Rome and 
Alexandria. With them the doctrinal battle provoked in part by the extra- 
doctrinal matters touched on in that astonishing first paragraph of Cyril's 
Second Letter to Nestorius (KaxcupXvaQovoi) 7 had now moved into a new phase. 
For Nestorius was to find his allies as Cyril had found his. Ironically, the 
anathematisms would help him. A day or two after receiving Cyril’s letter 
Nestorius got a letter from John of Antioch (Cyril had sent him the relevant 
correspondence from Celestine together with his own to Nestorius) warning 
him to be cautious and reminding him of the example of blessed Theodore 
who, as Nestorius would recollect, had publicly retracted an unwise state¬ 
ment made in a sermon after Nestorius’ frank criticism 8 . The admonition 
might well have fallen on deaf ears in any event. As it was, it came too late. 
In the face of Cyril's demands, caution and soft answers were patently inap¬ 
propriate. Nestorius answered John by sending a copy of two sermons of his 
together with capitula quaedam sive propositions quae circumferuntur in regia 
civitate , that is to say the anathematisms of Tov ocorrjQog r\p(bv with or without 
(I think probably without) the rest of the letter 9 . John was converted to 

4 A. C. 0.1,1,1pp. 33 ff. 

5 See A. C. 0. 1, 2 p. 51, 33 cf. 1, 5 p. 39, 19ff. 

6 A. C. O. 1, 2 pp. 7ff (Gk. trans. 1, 1,1 pp. 77ff); 

7 A. C. 0. 1,1, 1 pp. 29 ff- 

« A. C. O. 1,1,1 pp. 94f. 9 A. C. 0. 1, 4 p. 8, off. 
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Nestor-iiis’ cause. He professed himself startled at their Apollinarian tone 
(‘Apollinarian’ together with ‘Arian’ and ‘Eunomian’ is to be the usual, I 
think quite unjust, epithet of complaint against them) and allowed himself 
to doubt whether they could be Cyril’s: quod ipsa conpositio ab eius discrepet 
charactere multumque sint peregrina ab eis qui piam doctrinam discendo nutriti 
sunt. The doubt was merely rhetorical, for he immediately circulated copies 
of the chapters to everyone capable of writing rejoinders including Andreas 
and Theodoret 10 . To these last Cyril produced his counter-rejoinders pro¬ 
bably before going to Ephesus to attend the council appointed (in the impe¬ 
rial decree of November 19th) 11 for Whitsun 431. 

If that council had taken place as intended there would no doubt have 
been a great debate about the status and content of the anathematisms. No 
such debate took place, for Cyril started in defiance of good manners 12 , if not 
also of law and order, without waiting for the opposition to arrive and the 
assembly over which he presided listened, without dissent or comment, to 
the reading of the epistle Tov acoTrjgog i\(x(bv on Monday June 22nd. It was 
duly inserted in the minutes along with Celestine’s letter which had been 
delivered, as I said, at the same time. Two of the bishops entrusted with the 
delivery were called upon to report how they had handed the documents 
over to Nestorius and had been invited back for private discussion the follow¬ 
ing day. They were then shown the door and no subsequent answer from 
Nestorius was forthcoming 13 . No consideration was given to the particular 
doctrinal content of Tov oonrjrog r\p(bv at this meeting of the council. If the 
heading of the 5 EnlXvou; rcbv dcodexa xecpalaiojv in some of the manuscripts 
(it is also called a eqpriveia in some manuscripts) is to be trusted, Cyril did 
offer an explanation or further clarification at the request of the assembly 
during his stay at Ephesus. The work was in circulation before September 
431 if \ It does not feature amongst the minutes of any session. The reasons 


10 A. C. 0. 1, 1, 7 and 1,1, 6 (along with Cyril’s rejoinders) respectively. Besides “Nesto¬ 
rius’” Counter Anathematisms (A. C. 0. 1, 5 pp. 247 ff) there survives also a refutation of 
unknown authorship in Latin (A. C. 0. 1, 5 pp. 287 f) annexed to the Orientals’ synodical 
confession presented by its seven delegates to Theodosius at Chalcedon (A. C. 0. 1, 1, 3 
p. 38, iOff). Arethas’ irreverent comments upon the battle between Theodoret and Cyril 
(printed by Schwartz) lighten the reader’s burden e.g. (on the fourth Anathematism): 
xai ti rovro naoaXMruov rfjg OeodcoQrjTov negi Xgicrcov dxQi^oXoylag ; el /ii) tooovtov oaov oi 
xai r 6 £v xai Sb<a tov pia Sdxa duupegeiv Aayopaxeiv paraiovpevoi. Theodoret is not at his best 
here — fussy, donnish and (especially over 4) indiscreet. Much shrewder and more sub¬ 
stantial is Andreas’ refutation (unfortunately lacking replies to 2, 5 and 6). He had done 
his homework on Cyril, comparing passages in the documents available to him, quoting 
Cyril in Ep. 1 and Paschal Homily 17 against himself in the anathematisms. His obser¬ 
vations on 12 are particularly sharp. 

11 A, C. 0., 1,1,1 pp. 114ff. 

12 He claimed that John had instructed him to do so ( Apol . ad Theodosium 18 A. C. 0. 
1, l,3p. 83). 

13 A. C. 0.1,1, 2 pp. 36 ff. 

14 See A. C. 0. 1, 1, 7 p. 78, 32 cf pp. 77, 4.17 and 78, 1. 
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for this humble role of Tov acoTfjgoQ fjfubv in the proceedings can in part be 
surmised and are in part obvious from the minutes of the session on June 
22nd. I surmise that Cyril now fully understood the hostility that the chap¬ 
ters had aroused and though he might have wished to take his stand upon 
Tov acorfjQos rjfjubv as an exposition of the Nicene faith, for which it is in some 
ways so suitable, containing, as it does, that creed with commentary upon 
it, he decided that that would be imprudent. It was the much less suitable 
Kara(pkvagovoi which was chosen for that role and all the bishops assented to 
that epistle’s orthodoxy individually. Moreover Celestine never received a 
copy of Tov oonfjQog tjfA&v and it might risk the Roman alliance to emphasize 
the piece. But (and here I pass to what is obvious) Cyril could not now or 
ever pass over Tov ewTfjQog rjpcbv and it had to appear in the minutes because 
it was evidence : (a) that Nestorius had committed an offence by not retract¬ 
ing and confessing the faith of Alexandria and Rome within the specified 
time; (b) that he had been given due notice of the fact that he was committ¬ 
ing an offence; (c) that he had persisted in the offence. The sworn testimony 
of Pheidus, Theodotus and Acacius (which follows the report of the delivery 
of the letters on the 30th of November) that Nestorius had uttered blasphe¬ 
mies in conversation with them the previous Saturday underlines the last 
point. 

The meeting on June 22nd took place before the arrival of the Roman 
delegates Arcadius, Proiectus and Philip. When the synod reconvened with 
them on Friday July 10th at Memnon’s house the session was given over to 
reading Celestine’s letter to the assembly (first in Latin and then, after a 
translation had been demanded, in Greek) and to establishing the credentials 
of the Roman delegates 15 . Next day 16 the minutes of the meeting on June 
22nd were read and the Roman delegates subscribed the deposition of 
Nestorius contained there, so committing themselves to the chapters only 
in the limited sense which the previous assembly had sanctioned. For the 
West the chapters had no special importance, were indeed unknown in 
Rome, until the time of Justin 17 . 

For the Orientals, on the other hand, the chapters were the main bone of 
contention. When they arrived on June 26th to find the situation pre-empted 
by Cyril they assembled at John of Antioch’s lodgings and proceeded to 
complain loudly that Cyril had engineered it all to avoid discussion of the 
blasphemous chapters. Memnon, Cyril and all in communion with them were 
declared deposed and excommunicate until such time as they should re¬ 
pent of their errors, anathematize Cyril’s chapters and declare their fixed 


‘5 A. C. 0.1,1,3 pp. 53 ff. 

16 ibid. pp. 59 ff. 

17 The evidence is usefully drawn together by N. M. Haring in “The Character and Range 
of the Influence of St. Cyril of Alexandria on Latin Theology (430—1260)” Medieval Studies 
(12) 1950 pp. 1—19. For Dionysius Exiguus’ claim to present the first Latin version, see also 
A. C. O. 1, 5 (2) p. 236, 9 ff cf Schwartz’s observations pp. IHIf. 
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adherence to the Nicene Creed without introducing any other creed or dog¬ 
matic distortion. Only then might they join in fraternal discussion with them 
to confirm the faith (not a word is said, incidentally, by them about Nesto¬ 
rius’ deposition) 18 . Letters bearing the same message were dispatched to 
Constantinople 19 . The chapters are a principal ground of complaint and of 
division betwen Cyril and the Orientals. 

They were to remain so. For Cyril would never withdraw them, though 
he expressed himself willing to expound them. He wrote to Theodosius to say 
how much he had wanted to be numbered among those charged with coming 
to the capital to report on the Council “first to see your Majesty, secondly to 
enter suit before you against the bishop of Antioch and expose him for the 
raving lunatic swayed by sheer madness he is in complaining falsely of the 
fact that I anathematized the chapters of Nestorius , blasphemies ,,2 °. A year 
later, when peace negotiations were under way, he wrote to the centenarian 
Acacius of Beroea that by the grace of God many had been helped to an 
orthodox mind by his writings against Nestorius. “It is a perverse zeal shown 
by people, who ought to anathematize Nestorius’ foul dogmas and separate 
themselves from his irreligion, to seek the nullification of what was written 
against him. What rationale does that have? Your holiness must appreciate 
the absurdity of the thing were we writers on behalf of orthodoxy to deny 
our own words and condemn our own faith instead! Unless, therefore, the 
writings against Nestorius or his unhallowed dogmas are sound, his deposi¬ 
tion is empty, his sentiments are somehow orthodox and it is we who are in 
the wrong by not agreeing with him but, instead, writing the opposite of 
what he said despite the many volumes of Nestorius in circulation to the 
utter confusion and disturbance of the churches . . . The content of the chap¬ 
ters stands directed against Nestorius’ blasphemies only’’ - not to establish 
the Apollinarian, Arian and Eunomian errors of which Cyril had always, as a 
Christian from his earliest years, been free. When peace and harmony were 
restored he was willing to satisfy not enemies but brethren that “what we 
have written in opposition to Nestorius’ dogmas is all sound and absolutely 
consonant with the holy and inspired scriptures” and the Nicene Creed. 21 . 
Nothing came of this promise of further clarification of the Chapters. No 
doubt Cyril thought he had done enough in the rejoinders to Theodoret and 
to Andreas and in the ’Enlkvoig. 

Refusal, though, to withdraw is not the same thing as persistent emphasis 
and one point at least he was willing in some measure to compromise on. The 
fourth anathematism (dealing with the method of interpreting the expres¬ 
sions in the New Testament) receives some modification in the Formula of 
Reunion agreed with John of Antioch and the Orientals in 433 22 . To this I 
shall return later. 

* A. C. 0.1,1, 5 pp. 121 ff. 19 ibid. pp. 124ff. 

20 A. C. 0. 1,1, 3 p. 88, 3ff. 21 a. C. 0.1,1, 7 pp. 147 ff. 

22 A. C. 0.1,1,4 p. 17, Iff. 
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The compromise (if such it really was) involved in the Formula of Reunion 
caused some dissatisfaction amongst Cyril’s supporters. That was nothing to 
the dissatisfaction caused to the Orientals by Cyril’s refusal to disown the 
Chapters altogether. John of Antioch was unable to keep control, imperial 
authority was invoked and fifteen bishops lost their dioceses. They were not 
to be satisfied with the assuring propaganda that Cyril had set the Chapters 
aside by the Formula of Reunion 23 . He, of course, could not and would not 
set them aside or explain them away for the reasons he gave to Acacius of 
Beroea: if the decisions of the Synod at Ephesus were valid then the anathe¬ 
mas stood. 

The anathematisms could not be explained away. Moreover they had one 
effect quite unforeseen by their author at the time of writing: that they go 
beyond Nestorius himself and affect Diodore, Theodore and Theodoret, 
indeed the Antiochene school as a whole 24 . When the doctrinal battle-front 
broadened in Cyril’s later years and after his death the issue of their status 
was raised afresh. These stages of the controversy about them I will describe 
in most summary form. At the Latrocinium they were promulged as authori¬ 
tative 25 and their opponents Theodoret and Ibas condemned and deprived 
though these were to be restored at Chalcedon. There, in its session on Wed¬ 
nesday October 10th 451, Atticus of Nicopolis asked for a reading and exami¬ 
nation of the epistle Tov oojTfjQogrjiitcbv in view of the fact that Leo’s Tome had 
been read and examined 26 . The request was a reasonable one, for the celebra¬ 
ted line of Leo Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius communione quod pro - 
prium est , Verbo scilicet operants , quod Verbi est et earns exsequente quod 
carnis est 27 will not harmonise easily with Cyril’s chapters 3 and 4. The re¬ 
quest was not refused but the discussion was postponed for five days and 
conveniently shelved. Leo had, of course, no reason to be aware of the con¬ 
tradiction. He takes no account of Tov ocorfjgog rjpwv and it is as certain as can 
be in such cases that he had never read it. Tov ocorfjgog fjp&v does not figure 

23 cf Theodoret Ep. 171 (A. C. 0. 1, 1, 7 pp. 163f) and his letter to Helladius of Tarsus 
(A. C. 0.1,4 p. 180). 

24 The observation deserves more space than I can now bestow on it. I point out: (1) 
Theological works of a learned kind did not circulate freely in antiquity. To ensure that 
books were read, copies had to be sent (by the authors, as a rule). Even that was, of course, 
no guarantee. (2) Cyril was not a learned systematic (he was an extremely learned Biblical) 
theologian, neat expositor of traditional Trinitarian doctrine though he was. Note the way 
Theodoret picks him up over the term &eo(p6gog (see below in text) for example and how he 
could surely never have read Gregory Nazianzen’s Third Theological Oration 8 and yet 
written baldly ov yog iari dmkovg 6 elg xal p6vog Xgiardg (Tov &ff 8). (3) He probably 
did not receive the damaging extracts from Antiochene theologians till 438 when at 
Jerusalem. The first observations about Diodore appear in the first letter to Succensus 
(date uncertain, but somewhere between 433 and 438 probably). 

25 Akten der Ephesinischen Synode vom Jahre 449 ed. J. Flemming p. 146. The manus¬ 
cript unfortunately breaks there but it is clear they were read. 

26 A. C. 0. 2,1 p. 279, 3 ff. 

27 Para. 94 in the edition of Silva-Tarouca. 
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as an authoritative document in the Chalcedonian Definition. This indefinite 
status and more particularly this disharmony between it and Leo’s Tome 
was a principal ground of complaint on the part of the council’s opponents. 
The complaint was to find some satisfaction in Zeno’s Henotikon which 
tacitly rejected the doctrinal settlement of Chalcedon and accepted as 
authoritative the Chapters of Cyril 28 . Anastasius’ letter of 505 29 goes even 
further and rejects Chalcedon along with Leo’s Tome on the ground that they 
are incompatible with Cyril’s Chapters. With Justinian we reach the final 
stage of our sketch. The council of 553 condemned Theodore and his writings 
en bloc , the works of Theodoret against Cyril’s anathematisms and the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus, and the letter of Ibas to Maris. It did not actually assert the 
orthodoxy and general validity of the Chapters; instead it condemned those 
who had written against them. It had no need to do the first for both Justi¬ 
nian and Vigilius maintained, what the assembled bishops at their sixth 
session affirmed, that they had been accepted and ratified by the Council 
of Chalcedon. Justinian writes to defenders of the Three Chapters: “In view 
of your statement that sainted Cyril was accepted by the Orientals because 
he interpreted his own Chapters, we are not surprised at your being so mista¬ 
ken in the chapters you sent, seeing that you are ignorant also of what was 
written at the first Council of Ephesus. In fact sainted Celestine, the first 
Council of Ephesus, sainted Leo and the holy Council of Chalcedon accepted 
and ratified these very Chapters of sainted Cyril and sought no further 
interpretation of them” 30 . Vigilius writes in the same way to Rusticus and 
Sebastian 31 . The historical reality was, of course, quite different. Men’s 
minds moved easily enough from what ought to have been the case to what 
was the case without perceiving the size of the step. 

The story, then, of the rise to authority of Cyril’s anathematisms is an odd 
one. Produced with one specific aim, that of getting rid of Nestorius, they 
came to have a general validity capable of overthrowing established reputa¬ 
tions and to be thought worthy of being justified by a historical myth. 

The oddity is not reduced when we turn to look at them in detail. I 
translate from Schwartz’ text (A.C.O. 1, 1, 1 pp. 40ff): 

1. Whoever does not acknowledge Emmanuel to be truly God and hence 
the holy Virgin ‘Mother of God’ (for she gave fleshly birth to the Word of 
God made flesh) shall be anathema. 


28 ed. Schwartz A. B. A. W. 32, 6 (1927) p. 53, 27ff. 

29 Eng. trans. in P. R. Coleman-Norton Roman State and Christian Church vol. 3, no. 
542, p. 951. 

30 Drei Dogmatische Schriften lustinians ed. Schwartz (A.B.A.W., N.F.18 [1939]) p. 62, 
24ff. The piece is to be dated 549/550 cf Schwartz’s notes p. 115. 

31 P. L. 69, 51. This was not the only myth current in the 6th century about the anathe¬ 
matisms. The explanation of the orthodox given to the Severans at the colloquy of 533 
(A. C. O. 4, 2 p. 173) for the Council of Chalcedon's non-recognition of the Chapters is that 
it spoke of two hypostases. “They therefore declined to name it particularly so as not to be 
found contrary to him or to themselves”. 
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2. Whoever does not acknowledge the Word of God the Father to have 
been substantially united with flesh and to be one Christ along with his own 
flesh, that is the same at once God and man, shall be anathema. 

3. Whoever divides the subjects in respect to the one Christ after the union 
joining them together just in a conjunction involving rank i.e. sovereignty or 
authority instead of in a combination involving actual union shall be ana¬ 
thema. 

4. Whoever allocates the terms contained in the gospels and apostolic 
writings and applied to Christ by the saints or used of himself by himself to 
two persons or subjects and attaches some to the man considered separately 
alongside the Word of God, some as divine to the Word of God the Father 
alone, shall be anathema. 

5. Whoever has the temerity to declare Christ is a divinely inspired man 
and not instead that he is truly God as being one Son by nature, because the 
Word was made flesh and shared in flesh and blood like us, shall be anathema. 

6. Whoever says the Word of God the Father is Christ’s God or Master 
and does not instead acknowledge the same [Christ] at once God and man on 
the scriptural ground of the Word’s having been made flesh, shall be ana¬ 
thema. 

7. Whoever says that Jesus as man was made to act under the control of 
God the Word and that the glory of the Only-begotten has been annexed 
to another existing alongside him, shall be anathema. 

8. Whoever has the temerity to assert that the assumed man should be 
worshipped along with God the Word, should be praised and be styled ‘God’, 
the one along with the other (the addition of ‘along with’ will always entail 
interpretation) and does not instead venerate Emmanuel with a single 
worship and ascribe to him a single act of praise because the Word has been 
made flesh, shall be anathema. 

9. Whoever says that the one Lord Jesus Christ has been glorified by the 
Spirit, Christ using the force mediated by the Spirit as an alien force and 
having acquired from him the ability to act against foul spirits and to per¬ 
form miracles on human beings and does not instead call the Spirit whereby 
he effected the miracles his own, shall be anathema. 

10. Divine Scripture says Christ has been made ‘High Priest and Apostle 
of our confession’ and ‘gave himself up for us as a fragrant offering to God 
the Father’. So whoever says that the Word of God himself has not been 
made our High Priest and Apostle when he has been made flesh and man as 
we are, but some different woman-bora man distinct alongside him, or who¬ 
ever asserts he made the offering for himself too instead of for us alone (for 
he who knew no sin did not need an offering) shall be anathema. 

11. Whoever does not acknowledge the Lord’s flesh to be vitalizing and to 
# belong to the very Word of God the Father but to belong to somebody else 

alongside him joined to him by way of rank (i.e. possessing just some divine 
indwelling) instead, of acknowledging it vitalizing, as we said, because it 
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has come to belong to the Word who has power to vivify everything, shall be 
anathema. 

12. Whoever does not acknowledge God’s Word as having suffered in 
flesh, been crucified in flesh, tasted death in flesh and been made first-born 
from the dead because as God he is Life and life-giving, shall be anathema. 

First a word about the Greek text. The number of minor variants evident 
in the different conciliar documents which contain the anathematisms or 
parts of them is of no particular importance except to an editor. They owe 
their existence to the multiplicity of copies produced at the outset. Not only 
did Cyril proliferate versions, but so did John of Antioch “moving everyone 
to write against them who could” 32 . 

What about the style of the anathematisms? John of Antioch, it will be 
recalled, allowed himself to doubt their genuineness on the ground that their 
compositio (representing, I assume, avv^rjxr}) differed from Cyril’s character 
(xaQaxrrjQ'i). John may perhaps have known some of Cyril’s exegetical writ¬ 
ings, some of the Paschal letters (apart from the 17th which he pretty cer¬ 
tainly knew), the Thesaurus too perhaps. He could not have known the Dia¬ 
logues on the Trinity (including the 6th which is broadly ‘christological’) 
for they were probably not yet in circulation 33 . There are, indeed, broadly 
speaking two literary styles in Cyril: the first Atticizing with an unusual 
vocabulary of poetic words ; the second, much more straightforward. He 
reserves the first for the cultured audiences of theologians and educated 
laity. The anathematisms were meant to be understood without effort and 
correspond with his second manner. It is not though, I think, this difference 
of literary style that John has in mind so much as the belligerent tone and 
contents of the anathematisms. At these he was, I believe, genuinely sur-' 
prised. He did not appreciate the gulf separating Antioch and Alexandria 
any more than Cyril did. 

How do the anathematisms relate to the rest of the letter? I propose to 
look at this in more detail but for the moment I want to note that a certain 
incongruity struck people in antiquity. In an alleged letter of Cyril, addressed 
to unnamed monks, ‘Cyril’ refutes the rumour that he wrote the anathema¬ 
tisms first and then added the preceding letter, having in the meanwhile 
changed his mind 34 .1 am inclined to think the rumour points first to the fact 
that the anathematisms circulated independently of the rest of the letter 
— Theodoret and Andreas (though his rejoinder is incomplete) do not refer 
to the rest of the letter even when their arguments could have been strengthe¬ 
ned by doing so and even though Andreas is fond of producing damaging 
quotations from Cyril’s Letter to the monks of Egypt and Paschal Homily 

32 A. C. O. 1,4 p. 163, 36. 

33 See the first letter to Nestorius paragraph 4 (A. C. O. 1, 1, 1 p. 24, 29ff) — Written 
whilst Attieus was alive they have been read to bishops, clergy and interested laity ixdidcoxa 
Si r i(og ovSevt. 

34 J. T. S. 22 (1971) p. 430. 

20 Stadia Patriatica vol. XV 
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17.1 think it is a safe assumption that they wrote their rejoinders with only 
the anathematisms before their eyes. Secondly, the accompanying letter 
does comment in a fashion upon all but one (the seventh) of the anathema¬ 
tisms and to some extent (but I do not want to exaggerate) draws their 
sting. That the rumour is, of course, false in the sense that Nestorius did not 
receive Tov aorfjgog tffiwv complete in the form we now have it or that Cyril 
changed his mind in between writing the two elements is not open to reaso¬ 
nable doubt. 

Let me now pass the anathematisms briefly in review looking specially at 
the relationship between each and the corresponding passage in the accom¬ 
panying letter. The first deals with the title Theotokos 35 . Its significance has 
been expounded in the preceding paragraph, the culminating dogmatic 
point as in KaxatpAvagovcn. What adds something here in the anathematism is 
the explanatory clause ‘for - flesh’. Though Cyril had no desire to shock the 
refined sensibilities of the Orientals, did not know he was going to do so, he 
did want to shock Nestorius. The clause does precisely that. The second ana¬ 
thematism affirms a union xaff vndaxaoiv of the Word with the flesh such 
that there is one Christ at once God and man. What Cyril meant by this is 
clear from paragraphs 4f of the letter, paragraph 3 of KarcupXvagovai and the 
rejoinders to Theodoret and Andreas — not the technical sense the phrase was 
to be given in the fourth anathema of the Council of 533 (where it is glossed 
by the phrase xard avvieaiv) but simply ‘concretely’ or ‘actually’. Paragraph 5 
opposes it to xara naQd&eaiv , xaxa fx&&e£iv ; KarcupXvagovm paragraph 3 to xara 
ftiArjoiv pdvrjv fj evdoxlav a%eri%rp, and to reject it implies the existence of two 
Sons. The function of the phrase is to exclude any kind of explanation 
Nestorius proposes to give of the union without offering any explanation of 
its own. 36 The third anathematism continues the same theme. Paragraphs 4f 
explain what is at stake. Cyril is not requiring Nestorius to repudiate the term 
awdfpsia itself (indeed he uses it himself in paragraph 5 before deprecating its 
usage with his next breath) but the minimising explanation of the union, as 
he saw it, offered by Nestorius’ proposed forms of awdyeia. What is to be 
asserted is a (pvoixfj Svaxng (explained to Andreas as meaning simply a ‘true’ 
union) i.e. xa& indexaoiv. The fourth anathema forbids the allocation of the 


35 It is false, I believe, to interpret Cyril as adumbrating later devotion to the person of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary whether that be thought a good or bad thing in itself. Were either 
of the two homilies 4 and 11 genuine there would be a case for such an interpretation. A. Ehr- 
hard in “Eine unechte Marienhomilie des HI. Cyrill von Alexandrien” (Rdm. Quartalschrift 3 
(1889) pp. 97—113) demonstrated that the two pieces were related and that no. 11 cannot be 
Cyril's. If the heading to no. 4 (A. C. 0.1,1, 2 p. 102) is correct this cannot be Cyril’s either. 
I see no good reason for rejecting the heading so far as it places the delivery of the piece after 
Cyril had left Ephesus. General tone and style aside, which surely stamp the sermon as non- 
Cyrilline, I do not believe Cyril oould have called the BVM the Word's own temple (p. 103,5) 
— that is always elsewhere, m fattor, Christ’s humanity. 

36 See P. Galtier's observations in “L’ ‘unio secundum Hypostasim* chez Saint Cyrille'V 
Qregorianvm 33 (1952) pp. 351—398 esp. pp. 385ff. 
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New Testament expressions to two distinct Tcgdacona oixmoardaeig. The corres¬ 
ponding passage of the letter is paragraph 8. How loose Cyril’s terminology 
is is evident from the different senses attached to vndaraaig here and in the 
preceding anathematism. When Cyril came to explain this anathematism to 
Theodoret and later his apparent withdrawal of it by the Formula of Reun¬ 
ion to Acacius of Melitene 37 , he put the emphasis upon the denial of a duality 
of speakers or subjects of predication. That explanation corresponds fairly 
enough with paragraph 8. He never intended to deny that the statements 
were to be distinguished. He believed Nestorius taught a duality of speakers 
and this he wanted ruled out. The fifth anathematism has its slender coun¬ 
terpart in paragraph 4 which simply discounts the idea of Christ as an av&gamog 
&eo<p6Qog. Theodoret was to reply that the expression was respectable and 
classic - Basil had used it. The point was tacitly conceded. Cyril seems to 
have had only frail grounds for ascribing its use to Nestorius. The sixth 
corresponds with paragraph 5 of the letter which sufficently explains it. 
It is silly or, rather, blasphemous (he writes) to talk of the Word’s becoming 
God or master of himself. To Theodoret he quotes some words of Nestorius 
alleged to show he had used such language. The seventh has no counterpart 
in the letter. Perhaps it features here simply to make up the apostolic number 
of anathematisms. In its denial of any suggestion that Christ’s manhood, 
the Temple taken from the Virgin, is an independent human being who can 
be made to function as a tool of the Word it is perhaps the closest to what 
one thinks of as characteristically ‘Apollinarian’ apologetic 38 . Cyril offers to 
Andreas only the most tenuous proof that Nestorius spoke in these terms. A 
good deal more substantial is the quotation produced in paragraph 6 (along 
with this should be compared the similar quotation given to Andreas) in 
justification of the eighth anathematism. The parenthesis explaining avv is 
absent in some manuscripts, but I have little doubt it is authentic Cyril. 
Behind the anathematism, and behind paragraph 6 of the letter, stands 
Athanasius’ (as Cyril took it to be) Confession to Jovian quoted often by 
Cyril and underlined in the reply to Andreas. The first part of the ninth 
anathematism has its counterpart in the whole tenth paragraph of the letter; 
the second part has no corresponding feature there. Cyril was able to produce 
evidence that Nestorius had asserted both the propositions which fall under 
the ban. The tenth anathematism has its counterpart in paragraph 9, the 
eleventh in paragraph 7 of the letter ; in both cases Cyril has a full dossier 
of damaging quotations from Nestorius. The last anathematism has its 
corresponding passage in paragraph 6 of the letter. What that paragraph 
contains, and the anathematism omits, is a reference to divine impassibility. 
The qualification which would have rendered it more palatable to Nestorius 
is surely left out of set purpose. 

This brief review, then, brings me to the following observations. First, 

37 A. C. 0.1,1,4 p. 20,15ff. 

38 Compare e. g. Anacephalaeosis 1 (Apollinaris ed. Lietzmann p. 242). 

26 * 
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the anathematisms have a structure of their own which does not correspond 
in sequence with that of the accompanying letter. One of them, moreover, 
has no corresponding argument in the letter (the seventh) and another (the 
fifth) very little. Nor, of course, do they contain all the points made in the 
letter. The two structures are to some extent independent. Now if one pro¬ 
ceeds to examine them independently the pattern of the letter is clear. The 
sections following the Nicene Creed down to paragraph 7 form an extended 
commentary on its second article and to these are attached the following 
paragraphs dealing with the New Testament sayings, Christ’s High Priest¬ 
hood, the relation of Christ to the Holy Ghost and ending with the term 
Theotokos leading neatly into the first anathematism. The pattern of the 
anathematisms, on the other hand, is as arbitrary as their number. There is, 
it is true, a kind of rough correspondence between their order and that of the 
series of extracts from Nestorius produced at Ephesus, but it is not close 
enough to be any significance. Secondly, the anathematisms do not contain 
at a number of points the vital qualifications to be found in the letter and to 
be made elsewhere as a matter of course. 

The conclusions to be drawn to begin with are these. Two distinct but 
related intentions lie behind the two elements, anathematisms and accom¬ 
panying letter. The aim of the anathematisms is abrupt contradiction of 
Nestorius’ views or alleged views. They are a strictly occasional production, 
as unpalatable to Nestorius as Cyril could make them. The accompanying 
letter comments upon or grounds the anathematisms but has a broader 
range and modifies them, taking its stand on the Nicene Creed. These two 
aims correspond with the double requirement imposed by Celestine on 
Nestorius, a requirement he charged Cyril with making known to him: (1) to 
condemn his own blasphemous doctrine; (2) to affirm the faith of Rome, 
Alexandria and of catholic religion 39 . The anathematisms correspond with 
the first half of the requirement, the accompanying letter with the second. 
He could not do the first and the faith of Rome, Alexandria and of catholic 
religion is so expounded that he could not do the second either. Cyril’s skill 
lies in procuring just that result. 

The anathematisms, then, do not from their very intention present us 
with the ‘essential’ Cyril as it were in nuce. But I cannot simply leave the 
matter there, for it is clear that they came to be seen as a vital part not just 
of his doctrine but of the whole Church’s tradition. At the risk of taking up 
the role of Eris let me set them in these broader contexts. 

The anathematisms issue from, are part and parcel of, a conviction central 
to Cyril: the conviction of the irrelevance of Christology. If Christology be 
defined with the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church as: “The study of 
the Person of Christ, and in particular the union in Him of the Divine and 
human natures”, then Cyril has no Christology and did not believe there could 


39 Paragraph 7 (cf note 6 above). 
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or should be such a thing. This kind of enterprise is a world away from any¬ 
thing Cyril thought of the slightest significance. It is to leave the royal 
highway laid down by the fathers at the Council of Nicaea whose invisible 
president was Christ himself 40 . The Nicene Creed said nothing about the 
mode of union, a mode Cyril unremittingly maintained was mysterious and 
inexpressible. That there is a union of different things, subjects, natures or 
whatever, a union bearing some analogy to the union of body and soul in a 
single human being was his constant assertion. Unlike his highly imprudent 
ally, Theodotus of Ancyra, he taught that we could to some extent discern 
the united factors in the incarnate Word 41 . That speculation could throw 
much light on what the Bible and the fathers had left obscure he never be¬ 
lieved. The Bible refers to the union in images. For example, the seventeen 
years of Joseph’s age (Genesis 37 : 2) allow us to see the perfection of the two 
uniting elements: the perfect humanity complete with rational soul (the 
number 7) has been joined to the complete God tht Word (the number 10) 42 . 
The two birds prescribed in the ritual for cleansing a leper (Leviticus 14) and 
the two goats of Leviticus 16 : 5ff signify, because in each case the victims 
are of the same kind, the one Christ under a pair of symbols, at once dying 
and living 43 . The Biblical images and the Biblical statements interpreted 
along the lines established in the previous century during the Trinitarian 
controversies are what Cyril would have us stay content with 44 . Take away 
the body/soul analogy 45 and there is nothing which Cyril offers to explain 
the nature of the union. But though there is no study of the Person of Christ 
in Cyril, there is a strongly-coloured picture of Christ the person — the Word 
through whom the world was made, who gave the Law on Sinai, who descen- 

40 The letter on the Nicene Creed, A. C. 0.1,1,4 p. 60, 13ff. 

41 See his second homily A. C. O. 1, 1, 2 p. 85, 4f. Severus mentions that this denial of 
any distinction, even at the mental level, of the uniting elements in Christ caused confusion 
to the orthodox — Ep. 34, P. O. 12. 2 p 273. The succeeding passage in Theodotus’s sermon, 
illustrating, from the Nile’s being turned into blood and other similar 0. T. examples, the 
way in which the Only-begotten could change whilst remaining the same, is a paradigm of 
what ‘Nestorians* rejected. 

42 Glaphyra in Gen. 6, 4 (PG 69, 293). 

43 The letter to Acacius of Scythopolis on the Scapegoat, A. C. 0. 1,1, 4 paragraphs 16 
and 2. 

44 Compare also the other figures featuring in the Scholia: 9, the burning coal of Isaiah 
6 : 6f; 10, the lily of Canticles 2:1,11 and 14, the ark of the covenant covered with gold of 
Exodus 25: 9f, 16ff; 16, the rod of Moses in Exodus 4: 1 ff and the brazen serpent of Num¬ 
bers 21 :9. 

45 Scholia 2 (A. C. O. 1, 5 p. 220) speaks cautiously and hesitantly on this analogy. “The 
soul lays claim to (obteiovrai) all that belongs to the body, though, so far as its own nature is 
concerned, it has no share in the body’s externally induced physical experiences. The body is 
stimulated to natural desires and .the soul within feels these along with [the body] because 
of the union; but the soul does not share them at all though it takes the accomplishment of 
the desire to be its own enjoyment. Even if the body be hit by someone, say, or scratched 
with a knife, though it feels pain along with [the body] because its own body is suffering it 
suffers none of these inflictions itself in its own nature.” [That is to say: the soul is not itself 
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ded to appropriate the human condition and renew it in himself, vanquishing 
evil, dying for us, giving us his life-giving flesh and blood in the eucharist. 
The Biblical Christ of religion dominates his thought; he has no use for 
speculative divinity which obscures him. In so far as Nestorius’ christology 
(for he had one, as Cyril had not) does so and because (and here I verge on the 
highly contentious) if we are to have a christology perforce it must proceed 
along quite other lines than those of the school of Antioch, the recognition 
of the anathematisms as in some sense authoritative was both natural and 
right. 

Let me put this last point another way. When John of Antioch wrote to 
the Orientals telling them of the recently concluded peace he said that Cyril 
“had interpreted the facts of the incarnation, drawing together the threads 
of the fathers* tradition for us, a tradition, if I may so put it, in danger of 
being well-nigh lost to mankind* * 46 . He was referring to the letter EtKpgaivda- 
daxjav ol oiqavot with its cunning interweaving of Biblical texts and I do not 
doubt that he held Cyril himself, through the anathematisms in particular, 
responsible for the risk he mentions. He spoke the truth nonetheless about 
Cyril’s writings in general. For Cyril’s voice was the voice of tradition and it 
was raised in his anti-Nestorian writings, and especially the anathematisms, 
to say ‘no’ loudly and aggressively to a christology he thought mischievous. 
‘No’ sometimes makes a positive contribution to a continuing debate though 
it disturbs its course as much as Discord’s apple disturbed the fabled wedding 
breakfast. 


knocked, scratched etc; it is the register of the sensations connected with the body's func¬ 
tions whether these be active or passive]. “But we say the union in the case of Emmanuel 
is beyond this. The soul united with the body must feel pain along with its own body in 
order that it may shun afflictions and bow in obedience to God. But in the ease of God the 
Word it is absurd to speak of feeling the afflictions along with [anything] — the divine is 
impassible and not within our [condition]. Yet it was united to flesh possessing rational 
soul, and when the flesh suffers [the divine] was impassibly conscious of what happened to 
the flesh and, as God, obliterated the weakness of the flesh yet claimed them as belonging 
to his own body. This is what it means to say he hungered, was tired and suffered for us”. - 
This is the beginnings of a christology (and its careful qualification of what is, in the end, the 
only available analogy, may be thought well-judged) but that is all. 

46 A. C. O. i, 1, 7 p. 156, 31 f (quoted also by Cyril in the letter to Acacius of Melitene 
paragraph 21). 
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Soteriological “Orthodoxy” in the Fathers 


D. F. Winslow, Cambridge, Mass. 


It baa often been stated - too often perhaps - that it was the Fathers’ 
experience and understanding of salvation which was the primary and deter- 
minitive influence upon the development of their christologies. If this is true 
(as I am persuaded that it is), there is significant irony in the fact that so- 
called “orthodoxy” finds its fundamental terminological and credal articula¬ 
tion in a “doctrine” which attempts to elucidate who Christ was , and not in 
a “doctrine” which sought to express what he did . That the views of Arius 
and Apollinaris (and, to a lesser extent, those of Nestorius and Eutyches) 
were refuted and rejected by the oecumenical councils because they were 
seen as compromising the reality or possibility of a salvation wrought by God 
in Christ seems, on the basis of the evidence, clear enough. That this process 
eventuated in an increasingly narrowly defined christological orthodoxy is 
equally clear. But precisely the reverse seems to have held true for the Fa¬ 
thers’ articulation of soteriology. Their views of how salvation had been 
effected, and of what it meant to speak of Jesus as Soter, were diverse in the 
extreme. Students of the period are all familiar with the great variety of so- 
called “atonement theories” which proliferated in the second through the 
fifth centuries. And what one immediately discovers is that the soteriological 
language of the Fathers makes considerably greater use of mythic concepts 
than does their christological language. It is less precise; it is more patient of 
paradox and contradiction; it is more experientially oriented; it has a dra¬ 
matic flavor of joy, enthusiasm and risk which ignores nice metaphysical 
distinctions and, remarkably, avoids polemical argumentation. Basically, 
when the Fathers spoke of the person of Christ, they attempted to stay 
within the boundaries of logical and rational categories (although this was of 
course ultimately impossible). But, when the Fathers spoke of the work of 
Christ, their words exploded the careful limitations imposed by logic and 
entered happily into the area of mystery, expressed through fluid imagery 
and ever-changing and ever-changeable concepts. 

The heart of the primitive and as yet inarticulate Christian kerygma spoke 
of something which had been achieved by God through Christ. Only later did 
the implications of that kerygma demand fuller explication as it was proclaim¬ 
ed in an increasing variety of settings. What was once a vibrant soteriolo¬ 
gical functionalism gradually gave way, largely through the constant pheno- 
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menon of debate and controversy, to an ontological christology. The result, 
known to us all, was that christology, so intimately dependent upon soterio- 
logy, took center stage and the subsequent categories of “heresy” and “or¬ 
thodoxy* ’ came into their own. One cannot help but wonder whether the 
Christian kerygma suffered an irreparable loss during this process. When, for 
instance, the “orthodox” formula of Chalcedon (ehristological) was enjoined 
upon subsequent generations of Christians as the final word (both theolo¬ 
gically and politically), soteriology was relegated to the function of threat 
or sanction. Or, as a subsequent Creed was to phrase it: Quicunque wit salvos 
esse . . . Had not a specific terminological formulation taken precedence over 
the lively content which that formulation sought, however inchoately, to 
express but could never define? And by disallowing other possible attempts 
to express that lively truth by means of a wider variety of terminological 
explications, did not one narrow formula replace many wide experiences, did 
not a creed become an object of belief rather than Him of whom the creed 
spoke, did not a definition get substituted for a relationship, and did not the 
“law” of orthodoxy put to flight the “spirit” of freedom? 

It appears that there is an increasing number of patristic scholars who are 
no longer content to make use of their critical tools to determine as accura¬ 
tely as possible solely what the Fathers said , as if to suggest that because the 
Fathers said it the matter is settled. There is the need further to determine 
both why the Fathers said what they did as well as to assess what they said 
with critical attention to its implications vis-i-vis the Christian faith. 
Christological “orthodoxy** is a case in point. If the soteriological convic¬ 
tions upon which it depended were, as we have said, diverse in the extreme, 
should we not argue for the freedom to express our christological convictions 
in as equally diverse a manner? A narrowing of the legitimate arena in which 
our understanding of the person of Christ can be articulated inevitably re¬ 
sults in an unhappy divorce of christology from its soteriological roots. That 
there was no such thing, among the Fathers, as soteriological orthodoxy seems 
to support this assertion. 

Beyond this, it may also be suggested that the patristicist has the oppor¬ 
tunity, if not the duty, to determine whether or not the categories them¬ 
selves of heresy and orthodoxy are applicable to a doctrine or doctrines of sal¬ 
vation, and, if not, whether they should then be operative in the christologi¬ 
cal field. Why, for instance, are we more ready today to accept the language 
of justification than the language of sacrifice? Why are we more comfor¬ 
tably disposed to the language of personal relationship than to the language 
of satisfaction and propitiation? What leads some of us to react negatively 
to dramatic interpretations of Christ’s victory over the demons and to react 
more positively toward his victory over sin and death? There is no soteriolo¬ 
gical “orthodoxy” to guide us, no credal assertions, no uniform tradition. 
We are free, then, not only to explore this wide open soteriological jungle 
but also to come to terms with our discovery of those subtle and often un- 
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recognized (or unacknowledged) influences which lead us to reject this view 
and accept that view, to compromise here or to modify there. In so doing, 
our terminological formulations will be as diverse as were those of the Fa¬ 
thers, our language as imprecise, our concepts as fluid, and our imagery as 
rich. 

We will further discover that Christian truth, no matter on what level of 
sophistication, cannot be bound by narrow definitions, that truth is always 
beyond the grasp of verbal articulation. The rich tapestry of the Christian 
faith is not monochrome. As the lights and shadows play upon it and as our 
viewpoints shift, it too will change, sometimes modestly, often radically, yet 
it will always remain the same. Unity was almost a Platonic “ideal” for the 
early church, an ideal which suggested that, christologically, there was only 
one right way to say something. But the soteriology of the Fathers gives 
ample testimony to their ability to embrace multiplicity. Of the many excep¬ 
tionally important implications of this fact, one stands out, namely, that 
the work of patristic scholars will become increasingly irrelevant until at 
least a significant number of us break with the traditional understandings of 
“orthodoxy” and approach the content of our shared faith in both the person 
and the work of Jesus Christ with the freedom to recognize the infinitely 
wider boundaries within which our common enterprise can take place, both 
conceptually and methodologically. 
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The Integration ol Platonism into Early Christian Theology 


C. Andbesen, Gottingen 


The topic this evening has the advantage of being very familiar to the au¬ 
dience. It belongs to the central subjects of patristic research; and theological 
involvement has been one of the important factors furthering this research. 
Of course I would not ascribe such involvement exclusively to the theologi¬ 
ans ex officio. Occasionally it is also characteristic of the philosophers and 
historians of philosophy; the British scholarly world offers examples enough 
for this. 

Only for the speaker this evening does the topic have a disadvantage. He 
has to lecture to experts. The church historian cannot compete with their 
highly developed special studies. He is more orientated toward the general 
lines of development; his presentation therefore resembles a rough woodcut. 
He covers the shortcomings with a cloak of silence. He commits a sin of 
omission and passes over in silence the many names of those to whom thanks 
are primarily due both for intensifying and also for expanding the research 
of Platonism. To be sure there is good reason for this silence. To a large 
extent the research has been done by symposiums, colloquies and study 
groups - the modern forms of organized scholarship. They have brought 
Platonism-research in the second half of the twentieth century to heights 
hitherto unknown. This is due especially to the continuity of dialogue in the 
research and among the researchers. We are also indebted to these study 
groups for the fact that we today, in contrast to earlier generations, do not 
stress so much the distinction between so-called Middle-Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism ; we focus rather upon the unity of development. 

However thanks to the reports and conference volumes we are in a better 
position to ascertain distinctions in motivation and goals between the various 
study groups. That is true in detail especially for the problem we are con¬ 
cerned about: the integration of Platonism into the history of early Christian 
theology. In view of the homogeneity of research interests characteristic for 
such present day - venia sit verbo - *‘Plato academies”, the subjective 
concerns of the scholars hardly play a role and therefore cannot be cited to 


The original German text was translated into English by my former assistant Dr. William 
Reader, Gottingen, now assistant professor at the Central Michigan University; I would 
like to express my thanks for this here. 
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explain the differences. These are clearly connected with the diverse “dis¬ 
cussion situations” determining the various study groups . 1 

The concept “discussion situation” is the key-word for this evening's 
lecture. It is intended as an hermeneutical instrument which should enable 
us to do better justice to the process that integrated Platonism into the 
Christianity of late antiquity. Let us start hypothetically with two possible 
solutions. The one alternative would be diacritical. It would assess the inte¬ 
gration process as a mingling of things incompatible; this alternative would 
thus reject the integration process. The other solution could be designated as 
synthetic because it sees in the integration of Platonism similar things being 
joined; this alternative thus affirms the integration process. It is obvious 
that the diacritical answer A is closer to a monologic-systematic way of 
thinking intent solely on loyalty to principles. By way of contrast the dia- 
logistic discussion situation requires that one listen to the other person and 

1 The “Entretiens du Fondation Hardt” dealt with the subject of Platonism in three con¬ 
ferences: Vol. 3: “Recherches sur la tradition Platonicienne” Vandoeuvres 1955; Vol. 5: 
“Les sources de Plotin”, op.cit. 1957; Vol. 12: “Porphyre”, op. cit. 1965. — The study 
group of “Gregorians” was invited by (Mrs.) Prof. Harl of the Sorbonne in Paris first to 
Chevetogne (1969). Its “Acts du Colloque de Chevetogne” were published under the title 
“Ecriture et culture philosophique dans la pens6e de Gr6goire de Nysse” by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden 1971. Following this Heinrich Dome issued an invitation to Munster (1972); the re¬ 
sults of these discussions were published also by Brill, Leiden 1976 under the title “Collo¬ 
quium Gregorianum II: Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophic”. Mr. van Heck and Mr. van 
Winden invited the study group to Holland for the third colloquium (acta not published). 

G. Stead arranged the fourth colloquium in Cambridge 1978, the acta were published by 

H. Spira — Chr. Klock, The Easter Sermons of Gregory of Nyssa. Translation and Com¬ 
mentary, Cambridge, Mass. 1981. — For Origen Mr. Crouzel took the initiative and issued 
an invitation to oome to Montserrat (1973). The “Actes du 1®* colloque origenien de Montser¬ 
rat” were published in the series “Quaderni di Vetera Christianorum” 12. The next collo¬ 
quy on Origen took also place in Bari. These papers were published in the “Quaderni” no. 
15 as “Origeniana secunda”, Bari 1980. According to reports a research group concerned with 
Platonism in late antiquity has also been formed in the Scandinavian countries. — It is obvious 
that “colloquies” with continual topics like those mentioned produce a different “discussion 
situation” than those dealing only temporarily or infrequently in an institutionalized 
framework with Platonism during the time of the emperors. For example I am thinking of 
the conference of Royaumont (1969) within the framework of the “Colloques internationally 
du CNRS”; its lectures and contributions appeared under the title “Le Neoplatonisme”, 
Paris 1971. This is also treated in the conference report: Plotino — tradizionalista o inno¬ 
va tore? Conferenza du occasione del Convegno Memoriale dedicate a Plotino, Roma 1973 = 
= Atti dell’ accademia dei Lincei 370. — To be sure, the specialists meet in a choice selection 
also here, but they face a discussion group which is far less informed. Finally the situation is 
still different where in the broadest sense of the word the goal is a “cooperative study group” 
like the “Groupe Romand de Patristique” which Willy Rordorf subsequently reported about 
(Revue de Th6ologie et de Philosophic 22 (1973), 393—397). Ever since the autumn of 1971 
this group has been investigating the origin, peculiarity and significance of Neoplatonic 
thought for the universities of Fribourg, Geneva, Lausanne and Neuch&tel at their “Soirees 
patristiques” with various topics. Cf. the articles of the participants in the Revue de Th6o- 
logie et de Philosophic 22 (1973); also printed separately, Neuch&tel 1973. These observations 
on the present activity of research implies no evaluation regarding the effectiveness of that 
research. 
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thus that one also be willing to make concessions. Here synthesis presents 
itself as alternative B and as the advisable way out of the problem mentioned. 

Adolf von Hamack has already spoken of these alternatives A and B in 
his “History of Dogma’’. He stated: “The question, what influence Neo- 
Platonism had upon the development of Christianity, is not easy to answer; 
for the relationships between the two can hardly be fully surveyed. Above 
all, different answers will be given depending on whether the concept “Neo- 
Platonism” is understood in a wider or a narrower sense. If one regards Neo- 
Platonism as the highest and most suitable expression for the religious 
hopes and moods which moved the peoples in the Graeco-Roman world from 
the second to the fifth century, then ecclesiastical dogma.. . can appear as a 
younger twin sister of Neo-Platonism brought up by her old sister, whom 
however she struggled against and finally conquered. The Neo-Platonists 
themselves designated the church theologians as intruders who had adopted 
Greek philosophy, but mixed it with strange fables” (I 4 , 1909, 823). In these 
sentences and as a whole in his classical work Hamack deprecates the dia¬ 
critical solution A as a narrow-mindedness of Neo-Platonic confessionalism. 
Still his formulation of the question has again become relevant and needs to 
be answered anew. 

It received fresh relevance through Heinrich Dome. At a meeting of a 
Patristic study group in Gottingen at the beginning of 1971 he raised the 
question: “What is ‘Platonism of late antiquity’?” He answered to the 
effect that one can well speak of a “Platonizing” language among early 
Christian theologians in the sense of the verb TiXarcovL^eiv in late antiquity. 
“In its substance” however Platonism was not taken over by them. With 
“substance” Dome means the doctrines of the gradations of divinity, of the 
world without beginning or end, of the unchangeable primeval revelation of 
the X&yoq, of the migration of souls, and of the liberation of the soul from 
its karma by means of “knowledge” (yvcoaig). On the contrary, early Catholic 
theology was developed as an antithesis to the “theological model” of Plato¬ 
nism (the womb for every heresy) so that it is more appropriate to speak of 
a “Christian Counter-Platonism”. As a parallel for this new phrase Dorrie 
points to the typically confessionalistic concept of the “Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion” which really means post-Tridentine Catholicism. For Dorrie Christian 
and Platonic theology are in fact incompatible because one cannot espouse 
two different confessions at the same time. 2 

2 Heinrich Dorrie, “Was ist ,spatantiker Platonismus* ? ITberlegungen zur Grenzziehung 
zwischen Platonismus und Christentum”, Theologische Rundschau N. F. 36 (1971), 285— 
302, specifically pp. 293f, 301 f. Dorrie was concerned about “setting the boundaries'* also 
in an earlier lecture before the same “Patristic Cooperative Study Group*' which appeared 
under the title “Die Platonische Theologie des Kelsos in ihrer Auseinandersetzung mit der 
christlichen Theologie auf Grund von Origenes, c. Celsum 7, 42ff" in: Nachriohten der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse 1967, pp. 19—55. 
This diacritioal view determined also his review of my study “Logos und Nomos: Die Pole- 
mik dm Kelsos wider das Christentum'' (1955) in: Gnomon 29 (1957), 185—196. It commands 
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A young Dutchman by the name of Meijering, who also took part in the 
Gottingen meeting we mentioned, has reacted almost vehemently to such a 
view of the antithesis. He posed to Mr. Dorrie the counter question: “How 
did the Christians Platonize? ,, and answered in the sense of a synthesis 3 . He 
has argued his standpoint in several articles which have just appeared under 
the title “God-Being-History” as “Studies in Patristic Philosophy”. Hi« 
counter-thesis is: “Christian theology of the first five centuries was drawn 
up in regard to the heresies and, in so far as the heretics took their theories 
from Platonism according to the opinion of the orthodox theologians, in 
regard to Platonism” (Studies 134f, note 6). The early Christian theolo¬ 
gians could not master such a task with merely a “Platonizing” language. 
They were confronted with metaphysical questions requiring answers. The 
questions referred to such points, which according to Dorrie are irreconcilable 
with Neo-Platonic ontology, as for example the doctrine of creation or the 
dogma of incarnation. And according to Meijering precisely at these points 
“Platonism’s substantial influence on patristic theology” 4 can be clearly 
demonstrated. 

Everyone among us knows that this recent scholarly dispute only articu¬ 
lates what has always been controversial. Here the number of those siding 
with the young Dutchman probably represents the majority. Yet in ques¬ 
tions of the intellect it is not “larger battalions” which do the deciding. 
Precisely for that reason it pays to reflect upon the issue, especially since 
it is not only theological involvement which has made the scholarly debate so 
vehement. The indolence of judgment in our case is clearly connected with 
the fact that historical phenomena of intellectual history are measured with 
categories of a systematic-fundamental analysis and thus are stretched on 
the Procrustean bed of “aut - aut”. Such criteria of abstract thinking how¬ 
ever are little suited for doing justice to the laws of communication in the 
history of philosophy and theology. What Karl Jaspers in 1931 called “the 
intellectual situation of the time” is much more suitable as an aid for under¬ 
standing the fluctuating course of the history of ideas. This is precisely what 
we are referring to with the concept “discussion situation”. This concept can 

attention and respect from the “discussion partners’’ especially because it is supported by 
comprehensive research on Platonism in the time of the emperors. There is a bibliographical 
notice and literary expansion in the Revue de Th6ologie et de Philosophic 22 (1973), 133 f. These 
papers now also in: H. Dorrie, Platonica minora, Miinchen 1976, with a useful bibliography pp. 
524—548, esp. 538 ff. “Platonismus und Christentum” (until 1974). Dorrie’s sudden death in 
March 1983 interrupted the stimulating discussion in which many scholars participated, cf. 
A.-M. Ritter, Spatantikes Christentum und platonische Philosophic: Handbuch der Dogmen- 
und Theologiegeschichte ed. by C. Andresen, vol. I, Gottingen 1983, pp. 111—116 (Lit.). 

3 E. P. Meijering, “Wie platonisierten Christen? Zur Grenzziehung zwischen Platonis¬ 
mus, kirchlichem Credo und patristischer Theologie”, Vigiliae Christianae 28 (1974), 15—28; 
reprinted in the essay collection mentioned, Amsterdam/Oxford/New York 1975, pp. 133— 
146. This collection cannot compete with H. Dorrie in thematic concentration, but neverthe¬ 
less in this question it does demonstrate the larger horizon of a synthetic standpoint. 

4 Meijering, Studies, p. 136. 
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perhaps better grasp the influence of the laws of dialogue also upon the pro¬ 
cess of integrating Platonism into early Christian theology. The reason why 
our presentation now traces this development backwards - beginning with 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita - may be justified in retrospect by the presen¬ 
tation itself. 


I. 

As you know, one can debate whether in Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 
Platonism has been integrated into Christianity in a genuine sense of the 
word or not. Yet this is obviously the intention of this anonymous theologian. 
By means of the mystagogical plan of his Christian theosophy he wants to 
combine an ontological interpretation of being with “Heilsgeschichte” based 
upon revelation. He does this when he interprets the “ecclesiastical hierar¬ 
chy’’ in historical Christianity as an emanation (nododog) of the “heavenly 
hierarchy” and its transhistorical order of being which historical Christianity 
is striving to attain again (imorQoqrrj). The facts are well known concerning 
the tradition history of the “Corpus Dionysiacum” whose core also contained 
the tract “de divinis nominibus” as an introduction and the “theologia 
mystica” as a concluding mystagogy. Here the debate in recent research may 
only be briefly touched upon. 

The situation of this debate can be depicted as follows. Even though the 
thesis remains unshaken that Pseudo-Dionysius exhibits a synthesis of Neo- 
Platonism and Christianity in the traditional sense (Ren6 Roques; M. Schia- 
vone) 5 , nevertheless the diacritical voices are growing. Two decades ago 
Philippe Chevallier already could raise the question: “Dionysius estne 
Christianus’”. 6 This question, bom of profound scepticism, has even lead to 
resignation in the most recent research regarding every analysis of the Diony¬ 
sian corpus within the history of ideas. At the same time the scholars evasi¬ 
vely withdraw to other areas. That is true, for example, of the monograph by 
R. F. Hathaway (The Hague 1969) 7 who stretches the structures of order in 
the Areopagitic hierarchy onto the hermeneutic network of political science. 
This is also true of the dissertation by H. Goltz (Halle 1972). With a Neo- 
Marxist reference to Max Weber this dissertation emphasizes the “sociologi¬ 
cal” aspect of “dominion” and interprets the Areopagitic hierarchies as an 
“ideal type of rationally legal hierocracy”. At the same time this study of 


5 Rene Roques, L’univers dionysien. Structure hierarchique du monde selon de Pseudo- 
Denys, Paris 1954; Michele Schiavone, Neoplatonisms e christianesimo nello Ps.-Dionige, 
Milano 1963. 

6 Etudes Carmelitaines 26 (1947), 308—316. 

7 Ronald F. Hathaway, Hierarchy and the Definition of Order in the Letters of Pseudo- 
Dionysius. A Study in the Form and Meaning of the Pseudo-Dionysian Writings, The Hague 
1969. 

27 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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“the theory of hierarchical society” justifies its intention by saying that over 
against Pseudo-Dionysius the formulation “Neo-Platonism or Christianity?” 
has proved to be “an unsatisfactory alternative in Areopagitic research” 8 . 

That of course was a somewhat rash judgment. Things are set right by a 
dissertation submitted in Gottingen at the beginning of this year and which 
will appear early next year in the series “Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Dogmengeschichte”. It is the dissertation by Bernhard Brons entitled 
“Studies on the Relationship of Neo-Platonist Metaphysics and Christian 
Tradition in Dionysius-Areopagite”. 9 Diacritical analysis of a consistent 
“system criticism” can still bring clear results and even if only in negation. 
On the one hand it can vouch for the clear-sightedness and intellectual achie¬ 
vement of that anonymous Syrian theologian, who endeavored to integrate 
the ripest fruit of the philosophy of late antiquity, namely Proclus. On the 
other hand, however, diacritical analysis must also recognize that at the 
same time the anonymous writer, Pseudo-Dionysius, destroyed the Prochan 
coordinate system of ontic relationships through his Christian corrections. 
(These included the elimination of the world soul, the transfer of the ideas 
from the world spirit (vovg) to the transcendental §v, God's mono-causality in 
creation, and providence.) Pseudo-Dionysius thus also destroyed the synthe¬ 
sis he was striving for. The cracks in the Dionysian system were present from 
the very beginning and inevitably required the pseudo-epigraphic “packing”, 
that is, what Brons calls the “Areopagitization” of the corpus of writings. 
According to his observations here was an on-going process of Christian ortho¬ 
dox coloring. In the course of time several “Areopagites” - if one may call 
them that — took part in this process. They introduced their orthodox cor¬ 
rections through marginal notes, as for example John of Scythopolis in the 
sixth and Maximus Confessor in the seventh century. They worked with 
interpolations in the text. They are probably also responsible for the loss of 
the Areopagitic writings known today only by title, which the author him¬ 
self has mentioned, for example the “Symbolic Theology” or the “Theologi¬ 
cal Outlines”: these were removed from the “Corpus Dionysiacum” be- 

8 The Halle dissertation was printed unchanged under the title “Hiera mesiteia. Zur 
Theorie der hierarchischen Sozietat im Corpus areopagiticum” (Oikonomia. Quellen und 
Studien zur orthodozen Theologie, Vol. 4), Erlangen 1974. The series Oikonomia is edited by 
the professorial chair for the history and theology of the Christian East at the University of 
Erlangen. The above quotations come primarily from the presentation on pp. 26ff. Hermann 
Goltz provides an extensive bibliography on pp. 317—367. 

9 The monograph appeared under the German title “Gott und die Seienden. Untersu- 
chungen zum Verhaltnis von neuplatonischer Metaphysik und christlicher Tradition bei 
Dionysius Areopagita” (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 28), 
Gottingen 1976. Questions of literary criticism were already anticipated in Brons* publica¬ 
tion “Sekundare Textpartien im Corpus Pseudo-Dionysiacum? Literarkritische Beobaoh- 
tungen zu ausgewahlten Textstellen”, Nachrichten der Akademie der Wiasenschaften in 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse 1975, pp. 101—140. It will not escape the reader 
that my Oxford lecture underlines and emphasizes even more strongly the carefully weighed 
judgments of the author. 
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cause they were capable of being theologically misinterpreted. And this was 
done although the writings themselves in part owe their origin to the apolo¬ 
getic endeavour to biblicize Dionysian thought as for instance the “Symbo¬ 
lic Theology” (Letter IX, 1113 b/c). In other words: we will have to take into 
account that in the process the corrective notes of orthodoxy were intensified. 

This process of “Areopagitizing” elucidates with a concrete example 
what we mean by the catch-word of the changing “discussion situation”. In 
accord with Dionysius' studies the first discussion phase can be characterized 
as follows: a Syrian theologian undertakes the bold attempt to take over 
into Christian theology the ontological system of his teacher Proclus. The 
“intellectual situation” in the Orient which was dominated by Antioch and 
its Aristotelian traditions averse to metaphysics did not stand in the way. 
On the contrary, it even allowed the anonymous writer to lean upon his 
Neo-Platonist teacher so heavily in the writings introducing his main work 
that he named one of them after a book title of his master’s “oxoixeUoou; &eo- 
kyyixri”. In the other writing he quoted his teacher extensively under the 
pseudonym ’’'Iego&eog”. The Syrian obviously did not need to fear that his 
heathen partner would be unmasked in the East. 

Such a “discussion situation” - and here we come to a second phase - had 
to change however when the core of the Dionysian writings became familiar 
in places where the Neo-Platonists were known as resolute opponents of 
Christianity. For several reasons Athens comes to mind. Here, where Proclus 
had worked as a school principal, Christian criticism could very quickly 
expose the Proclian thought and tear the mask from the face of the fictitious 
authority of a “Hierotheos”. A new disguise was needed to be able to retain 
the synthesis of Christian theology and Greek ontology. What was more 
natural than to look for a new patron and to select the local saint of Athens - 
the apostle’s disciple, Dionysius Areopagita? Even at the beginning of the 
“Areopagitization” the saiiie thing occurred that was to be repeated in the 
ninth century when Abbot Hilduin of St. Denis promoted the dissemination 
of the Areopagite in the Latin language by identifying Paul’s disciple with 
the local Parisian saint and martyr Dionysius. Now at last the critical voices 
were silenced which had been raised from the very outset and which really 
started the whole process of “Areopagitization”. This process can be charac¬ 
terized aa an on-going discussion regarding the pros and cons for integrating 
the Proclian mysticism of being into the world of Christian thought. And 
this is a debate subject to the laws of the changing “discussion situation”. 


II 

At the same time, Proclus, the headmaster from Athens, represents certain 
traditions of an “Athenian Neo-Platonism” in the second half of the fifth 
century. In the wake of Kurt Praechter one usually distinguishes between 

27* 
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this and an Alexandrian Neo-Platonism. 10 The features mutually common 
in Neo-Platonism after Plotinus - I would only draw attention for example 
to the harmonization of Plato with Aristotle started by Porphyry — are of 
course not overlooked and the differences in essentials as well as in the 
nuances become all the more clear. Such nuances in the shift of emphases 
would include the differing exegesis of Plato and Aristotle, but I will not 
bother to go into that here. The fundamental differences however become 
evident in the doctrine of hypostases. In this connection let us recall the 
headmaster Plutarch of Athens at the beginning of the fifth century. Up 
until now Philip Merlan had presented him as the man who was the first to 
bring the Platonic school in Athens under the influence of Plotinus 11 . 
However since Pierre Hadot’s identification of the Parmenides commentary 
fragment in Turin with Porphyry one will have to be more precise and say 
that Plutarch made the Plotinian-Porphyrian doctrine of oneness at home in 
the academy at Athens 12 . This is the doctrine that equated God with the highest 
"Ev and thus also with the “ground of being which transcends existence”. 
Here Plato’s first five hypotheses in his Parmenides (137 C-160 B) play an 
important role. Plutarch interprets them as expositions of the five Plotinian 
hypostases (oneness, intellect, soul, sensuality, understanding). Proclus of 
Athens then enriched the Plotinian model of emanations by putting a 
“horizontal” expansion beside the “vertical”, that is, downward unfolding. 
However by presenting all the Greek divinities as elements of this two-dimen¬ 
sional emanation process, Proclus made Athenian Neo-Platonism the “philo¬ 
sophical system” of pagan polytheism. 

In contrast to this, “Alexandrian Neo-Platonism” put more emphasis on 
Aristotle in its metaphysics. Ammonius Hermeiou (second half of the fifth 
century) was the first Neo-Platonist to hold Aristotle lectures in Alexandria. 
He took up for example the Aristotelian concept of God as the “unmoved 

10 K. Praechter, “Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus”, Genethliakon Carl 
Robert, Berlin 1910, pp. 105—156. The distinction also determined his presentation (“Die 
Herrschaft des Neuplatonismus etwa von der Mitte des 3. bis zur Mitte des 6. (in Alexan¬ 
dria des 7.) Jahrhunderts nach Christus”) in tTberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophic I, Tubingen 13 1953, pp. 590—655, specifically 621 ff, 635ff which has still not 
been surpassed. Heinrich Dorrie arranged a new edition of the collected “Kleine Schriften”, 
Hildesheim 1973. 

11 The main work of Philip Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonism, The Hague 3 1968 
and his instructive presentation “Greek Philosophy from Plato to Plotinus** in: The Cam¬ 
bridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. A. H. Armstrong, 
Cambridge 2 1970, pp. 11—132 are intended for a general audience. The specialists will welcome 
the news that after his death the research papers of this eminent American (California) have 
been collected by F. Merlan as ‘‘Kleine philosophische Schriften’*, provided with a preface 
by H. Wagner and printed by H. Olms, Hildesheim 1975 (= Collectanea XX). 

' 12 Pierre Hadot, “Fragments d’un commentaire de Porphyre sur le ‘Parmenides’,’* 
Revue des Etudes grecques 74 (1961), 410^438. An interpretive evaluation of the Porphyrian 
commentary on Parmenides was given by P. Hadot in his “These pour le doctorat des 
lettres” in Paris under the title “Porphyre et Victorinus” I, Paris 1968, pp. 102—143; II, 
Paris 1968, pp. 63—115 (text and French translation). 
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mover” from the eleventh book of the 4 ‘Metaphysics” (A 1071b 3-1076a 4) 
and the related notion of a two-level gradation of divinity. He combined 
this with the Aristotelian statements from Physics II, 3 and concluded that 
Aristotle understood the “first mover” in the traditional way as the “first 
cause” (prima causa) for a timeless-eternal movement of the heavens. But 
at the same time he designated the “first mover” as the “effective cause” 
(causa efficiens) for the inner-worldly, temporal events. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristotle had to be welcomed by Jewish-Christian theology of crea¬ 
tion. Above all such a synthesis was more philosophically formulated than 
the metaphysics of his predecessor in office, Hierocles of Alexandria, who 
flatly rejected the Plotinian doctrine of hypostases. Instead of this, at the 
peak of the universe conceived of as a unity he placed the demiurge as the 
creator of the world, who produced the cosmos out of nothing, that is, in a 
“creatio ex nihilo” by an absolute act of the will (Photius cod. 251). And this 
Hierocles, who is often called the founder of the “school of Alexandria” 
(Ph. Merlan), had once been a pupil of Plutarch in Athens and as such acknow¬ 
ledged the Plotinian hypostases! Can it be that he paid his tribute to the 
“genius loci” of Alexandria? 

Let us pause before we enter into further details. Apparently the catch¬ 
word “discussion situation” is not wholly adequate for our purposes. It 
focuses primarily on the immediate relevancy and thus on the changeability 
of the philosophical debate. There are however also trans-subjective and 
thus constant factors in the dialogue of the discussion partners. These create 
an abiding “intellectual climate” which constantly shapes every cultural 
centre. The traditional expression “genius loci” captures this well. Moreover 
it is to be noted that such an “intellectual climate” is not locally bound, but 
is rather of an expanding nature; from its starting point it has effects upon 
other intellectual centers. 

Let us make these general statements more concrete and turn back to 
Hierocles of Alexandria. We already mentioned a few peculiarities of his 
“Neo-Platonism”: the demiurge at the peak of his triadic structured onto- 
logy, the doctrine of the “creatio ex nihilo”. As something new we might 
add the view that the highest God exercises his providence through angels, 
while the El^aQfiivr] only influences the effects of human acts. Hence Hieroc¬ 
les preserves the freedom of the will of autonomous man. For this view he 
conjured up an “Origen” as authority. However it is dubious that the fa¬ 
mous theologian from Caesarea is meant. The reference is plainly to a Neo- 
Platonist trained in the school of Plotinus (Photius cod. 251 p. 461a 39). In 
spite of this the peculiarities of Heroclean Neo-Platonism appear theistic, 
if not to say: Christian! Praechter, whom many followed on this point, al¬ 
ready gave a twofold explanation for this 13 . He talked about Hierocles’ “Pre- 

13 K. Praechter, see above, footnote 10; further, ‘ ‘Christlich-neuplatonische Beziehung”, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 21 (1912), 1—27; also his article “Hierokles” 13, Paul-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Realenzyklopadie VIII, 1913, 1482f. He was followed in this point by Hermann 
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Plotinian Platonism” which was derived from Plotinus’ famous teacher, 
Ammonius Saccas. In this way Hieroclee avoided in cosmology and anthropo¬ 
logy a head-on collision with Christian dogmatics. In contrast to the school 
at Athens the school at Alexandria was distinguished by the fact that its 
representatives were either converted or bom Christians and remained so. 
Even Mr. Lloyd (Liverpool), who criticises the traditional view that Alex¬ 
andrian Neo-Platonism derives from Pre-Plotinian Platonism of an Origen 
or Longinus, maintains that both the Neo-Platonists and the Christians in 
the Nile metropolis showed consideration for one another. For example the 
Neo-Platonists did not write a ‘'theology of Plato” as Proclus did in Athens. 14 

This detailed report would, to begin with, only elucidate what was defined 
as ‘‘discussion situation” in the first part of the lecture. Modem research 
however permits us to widen the findings so that Hierocles can also illustrate 
what was called the “intellectual climate” in the second part of the lecture. 
In the introduction to the edition of “Alexander of Lycopolis’ Treatise 
‘Critique of the Doctrines of Manichaeus’” (Leiden 1974), published jointly 
with Mr. van der Hort, Mr. Mansfeld (Utrecht) pointed out that this Neo- 
Platonist in the transition from the third to the fourth century has many 
features in common with Hierocles. Like Hierocles in his fight against 
Manichean dualism he rejects the doctrine of the pre-existence of an “evil” 
material (t )krj). Like Hierocles, Alexander also denies the existence of divine 
hypostases ranking above the demiurge. Like Hierocles he advocates rather 
the view that the creator of the world made the cosmos out of nothing. Not 
without good reason does Mr. Mansfeld draw the conclusion that Alexander 
of Lycopolis represents the hitherto “missing link” in the history of Alexan¬ 
drian Neo-Platonism. He is the link between the pagan Neo-Platonist and 
student of Ammonius Saccas, namely Origen, on the one side, and Hierocles 
in the first half of the fifth century on the other side 15 . In addition I would 

Langerbeck, “The Philosophy of Ammonius Saccas and the Connection of Aristotelian and 
Christian Elements therein”. Journal of Hellenic Studies 77 (1957), 67—74; cf. also his 
article “Hierokles,” RGG 3 III (1959), 314f. From the literary remains Hermann Dorries 
published the unabridged and original German text in the collection of essays: Hermann 
Langerbeck, Aufsatze zu Gnosis (Abhandlungen der Gottinger Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, philologisch-historische Klasse III, 69), Gottingen 1967, pp. 146—166. At the same time 
the editor stated in a footnote the differences between Langerbeck and H. Dorrie in the 
philosophical-historical derivation from Hierocles; however both agree that the connecting 
link is not Origen the Christian, but Origen the Neo-Platonist, even though a “pagan con¬ 
fessor” (Langerbeck) like Hierocles may stand closer to the Christian Origen (de principiis) 
than Plotinus or even Porphyry and “Iamblichus” (op. cit.). 

14 A. C. Lloyd, in: The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philoso¬ 
phy, Cambridge 1967, p. 315f. 

15 P. W. van der Horst and J. Mansfeld, “An Alexandrian Platonist against Dualism. 
Alexander of Lycopolis’ Treatise ‘Critique of the Doctrines of Manichaeus’”, Theta — Pi 3 
(1974); printed separately (“Alexander and the History of Neoplatonism”), Leiden 1974, 
pp. 6—47. For understandable reasons Mansfeld did not notice that Langerbeck (op. cit. 
p. 165f) had already referred to Alexander of Aphrodisias. Besides that, in his Olaus Petri 
lectures in Uppsala in 1951 (“Fomkvrkan och den grekiska bildningen”) Albert Wifstrand 
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make a further observation. In comparison with his contemporary and 
classmate Porphyry, Alexander of Lycopolis is especially striking in that he 
speaks in a friendly way about Jesus of Nazareth 16 . Together with Hierocles 
he thus bears witness to an alliance in Alexandria between Christianity and 
Neo-Platonism which lasted for more than a century. This alliance was a 
pragmatic relationship founded upon the common defence against Manichean 
dualism and its wholly pessimistic contempt for man. By way of contrast 
the alliance was based upon a mutual affirmation of man’s dignity — whether 
understood as an expression of the created image of God or as proof of the 
all-governing Logos which confirms in the rational decision of the will man’s 
autonomous freedom. It is precisely the humanistic element which should 
not be overlooked in the Alexandrian alliance between Christianity and 
Neo-Platonism! 

The alliance, after all, is not simply a local phenomenon limited to Alex¬ 
andria! Elsewhere too, through their struggle against Manicheism, the two 
parties sought to establish contact with one another. The Christians were 
more strongly interested in this contact because Manicheism disguised itself 
as Christian while advancing into the West. The Christian theologians also 
wrote the majority of the tracts “contra Manichaeos” 17 . All the more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the fact that the last representative of pagan Neo- 
Platonism in Athens - Simplicius (died after 533 A.D.) — also joined in the 
defence against Manicheism at the end of his career. Yet in questions of 
cosmology he had polemicised vehemently against his Neo-Platonist fellow 
from Alexandria who had been converted to Christianity — Johannes 
Philoponus. It is significant that Simplicius inserted his criticism of Mani¬ 
cheism into his commentary on Epictetus’ “Enchiridion” 18 . He too made 
clear that it was primarily the humanistic motive which had brought about 
the alliance of pagans and Christians against the Manichean disparagement 
of the world as totally evil. 


had already pointed out the common ground between Alexandrian Christians and Neo- 
Platonists at the time of Hierocles in their “struggle against intense propaganda of the 
Manicheans”, cf. the German translation, “Die alte Kirche und die griechische Bildung”, 
Bern (Dalp) 1967, p. 95. 

16 The name itself does not occur in the tractate against the Manicheans. However the 
lecture formulation was consciously chosen in view of the characterization of Christianity 
as a “simple minded (djiAij) philosophy limited to ethics” (Introduction, op. cit., p. 48ff) 
whose metaphysical doctrine of God of course is pretentious. That calls to mind the theo¬ 
logical liberalism of the 19th century with its emphasis on the ethical teachings of “Jesus 
of Nazareth”. 

17 For this, and for the spreading of Manicheism see R. M. Grant, “Manichees and Christi¬ 
ans in the Third and Early Fourth Centuries”, in: Ex orbe religionum, Studia Geo Widen- 
gren oblata I, Leiden 1972, pp. 430-439; further P. Brown, “The Diffusion of Manicheism 
in the Roman Empire”, in his essay collection: Religion and Society in the Age of Saint 
Augustine, London 1972, p. 94. 

18 For this cf. Ilsetraut Hadot, “Die Widerlegung des Manichaismus im Epiktetkommen- 
tar des Simplikios”, Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic 51 (1969), 31—57. 
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Even the Latin Neo-Platonism of the West joined the alliance. Whoever 
that anonymous writer may have been who wrote a “Book Against the Two 
Principles of the Manicheans” and addressed it “to the Manichean Justinus” 
(PL 8, 999-1010), the fact that he chose the name “Marius Victorinus” as 
pseudonym shows clearly which intellectual camp he comes from. Further¬ 
more that is true for his statements about the ontic “non-existence” of 
“nothingness” (chap. 11) and his appeal to the “highest, unlimited, univer¬ 
sal, omnipotent and all-preserving” God as the “sole and exclusive principle” 
(chap. 14 end). 

The denial of an ontic existence of evil reminds one of Augustine. Indeed, 
the North-African church father also belongs to this common front of Neo- 
Platonists and Christians against the Manichean archenemy. Moreover 
among his contemporaries Augustine wrote the most Anti-Manichean pole¬ 
mical writings. Of course his personal past and relationship to the Maniche- 
ans played a role here. But such shadows from the past surely will have faded 
at the end of a long life of Christian testimony when Augustine composed the 
final books of “de civitate Dei” and his “Enchiridion”. However, what made 
him then hold on to the basic dogmas of Neo-Platonism like the ontological 
affirmation of being as an expression of the highest existence created by God 
or the definition of evil as the “absence of good” (privatio boni), if not the 
fundamental rejection of “nihilism” in his time? Augustine too bears witness 
to that “intellectual climate” in the fourth and fifth century which is charac¬ 
terized by the rejection of metaphysical dualism. 

We are dealing here with the “intellectual situation” of a century. It do¬ 
minates the philosophical discussion in the Mediterranean world going far 
beyond the local and momentary “discussion situation” as well as beyond 
the differences within the Neo-Platonic school. To stay with the terminology 
of the English expression “intellectual atmosphere”: the philosophical 
“weather map” is influenced by the “low pressure area” of Manicheism. A 
similar “weather map” could be drawn also for the “intellectual situation” 
of the second and third century. It can even attract more interest because it 
was in this period that the abiding synthesis of Christianity and Platonism 
was established. To be sure, the intellectual situation of this earlier century 
is somewhat more complicated because next to the “low pressure area” of 
gnosticism there is also a “high pressure area” which can exert its positive 
influence. I am referring to “Middle-Platonism” which came out of the pro¬ 
found crisis of neo-academic scepticism. Its system Was geared to compro¬ 
mise and therefore it virtually forced itself upon theistic philosophy of reli¬ 
gion whether Jewish or Christian. 
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But the time has run out! The 4 ‘intellectual 8ituation ,, of the second and 
third century really deserves a still more detailed treatment since it represents 
the wellspring of early Christian apologetics and theology; I hope to be able 
to give this treatment elsewhere. Here a concluding summary will only 
state what the working terms “discussion situation” and “intellectual 
climate” can do for a better understanding of the integration process of 
Platonism into Christianity. The following summary will also state what 
these terms are not able to do. 

a) The introductory statements already pointed out that the dialogue of 
the “discussion situation” presupposes a readiness to make concessions and 
therefore is aimed at bringing the standpoints closer together. Which of the 
discussion partners was more ready to compromise when contact was made 
between early Christian theologians and Platonic school-philosophers is not 
certain from the outset. The Christian side was not predestined to indolence 
just because of its religious confessionalism. On the contrary, early Christian 
confessionalism had a missionary thrust! Dorrie errs when he ascribes to a, 
basically indolent confessionalism incompatibility with related thought 
systems. However the Neo-Platonist side had also been trained in the spirit 
of compromise, at least in the readiness to say “we agree to differ”. Behind 
this stood an even older tradition. Ever since Werner Jaeger's Studies on 
Aristotle (1923) and his analysis of the lost early writings of Aristotle, we 
are familiar with the new type of “discussion-dialogue”. 19 Whereas the origi¬ 
nator of the philosophical dialogue, Plato, inquires dialectically about the 
one truth, the “discussion-dialogues” of the young Aristotle set one opinion 
against another and reproduce the amicable, peaceful juxtaposition of views 
in the discussions of the Platonic academy. These were intended for the pu¬ 
blic, that is, they were of a hortatory nature. The Aristotelian “instructive 
writings” were reserved for only a select circle of students. We are dealing 
here with precisely those writings preserved for us which in the nineteenth 
century caused Aristotle to be snubbed as a kind of logical systematician. 
Ever since Werner Jaeger one should not lose sight of the fact that it was not 
the dialectical Plato-dialogue, but the “discussion-dialogue” of Aristotelian 
origin which dominated the traditions of academic school activity. It was 
revived in the Neo-Platonism of late antiquity. This philosophy had long 
forgotten to pay attention to the inner logic of a system and instead — as 
Proclus shows — relied upon theurgic irrationalism. 


19 In this connection I would call attention to the article by H. Langerbeck, “Der 
geistesgeschichtliche Humanismus. Zu Werner Jaegers 60. Geburtstag” which was written 
already in 1948, but first put in print by Hermann Dorries in the collection of essays mentio¬ 
ned in footnote 13, pp. 180—203. This article (p. 185f) especially stresses as the merit of 
Werner Jaeger's well-known book on Aristotle (1923) that with the “discussion-dialogue” a 
form was created diverging strongly from Plato. 
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According to our observations the “discussion situation” of constantly 
changing times as well as the “intellectual climate” of a continuing intellec¬ 
tual epoch both exert an alienating influence upon fundamental-systematic 
reflection. In the first case mentioned it is prematurely interrupted by a 
liberal readiness to make concessions. A synthesis of the standpoints is the 
set goal to which systematic reflection must be subordinated. The apologetic 
motive dominates the dialogue and is anxiously intent on not allowing it to 
be broken off. Here there is fervor and the desire for understanding. The 
current “discussionrsituation” usually stands at the beginning of a develop¬ 
ment and can further it precisely by virtue of its “productive misunder¬ 
standing”. In the second case mentioned of the ossified “intellectual situ¬ 
ation” the alienating effect occurs when in the course of the discussion 
certain basic dogmas become tabu which neither philosophers nor theolo¬ 
gians dare to question. Here the synthesis is the given starting-point which 
one must return to again. That can be seen especially at the end of a period 
of development which not accidentally is marked by scholasticism. Its sys¬ 
tematic reflection moves within a set framework like a prisoner in his cell. It 
is thus obvious that the development in late antiquity both in the history 
of philosophy and of theology was affected by factors which favoured neither 
logical thinking nor its consistent systematization. In this intellectual world 
diacritical dialectics had only a narrow leeway. On the other hand the 
doors were wide open to uncrit ical acceptance of heterogeneous concepts and 
ways of thinking, especially since everything went on within the practices of 
school life. 

b) Such statements already indicate what task the two hermeneutical 
concepts presented this evening can not perform. They cannot measure the 
independent intellectual achievement of a superior mind - be it of philoso¬ 
pher or theologian. There are figures in the history of ideas who transcend 
such criteria. In the framework of our topic I would concede without hesi¬ 
tation such a special position to Plotinus and Gregory of Nyssa, even if I 
should thereby prompt the counter-queslion why Origen, Augustine and 
other church fathers are not included in this special class. For the choice 
of the man from Nyssa I would have to refer again to Werner Jaeger, who 
was able to show that Gregory in his Christian seclusion also very well knew 
how to philosophize in a Platonic-dialectical way. Others after him 20 have 
showed impressively how Gregory advanced to the concept of the infinity 
of God in a way which can hardly be described with the concept “Platoniz- 
ing” (Dorrie). At the same time he does not only leave the negative theo¬ 
logy of the school of Origen far behind, but he also criticizes the conception 
of God in classical metaphysics. This “quiet mind” was such a consistent 
Platonist that he consciously abolished the Aristotelian logic for the soul's 

20 For example I think of Ekkehard Muhlenberg, Die Menschlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor 
von Nyssa. Gregors Kritik am Gottesbegriff der klassischen Metaphysik (Forschungen zur 
Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, Bd. 16), Gottingen 1966. 
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knowledge of God and its “ascent to God”. Thus he also left the contempo¬ 
rary Platonists far behind. 

As we said - our hermeneutical concepts, “discussion situation” and 
“intellectual climate”, are not master keys for solving all the problems con¬ 
nected with the process of integrating Platonism into Christianity. Even if 
they help to understand better the “intellectual atmosphere” in the schools 
of the philosophers and catechists, they fail to work in the face of the tower¬ 
ing minds in the history of philosophy and theology. Nevertheless Gregory 
of Nyssa who has been cited here represents the finest example of a perfect 
synthesis between Christianity and Platonism. In his independent intellec¬ 
tual achievement he confirms what we observed on the broader basis of 
teaching activity to be the result of compromise - namely the synthesis. 
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Pagan and Christian Traditionalism 
in the First Three Centuries A.D. 

A. H. Armstrong, Ludlow, Shropshire 


Let us be clear to begin with, about what is meant by “traditionalism” 
in this context. It is something which goes far beyond the unconscious 
influence or the free use of traditional material. And it does not mean an 
attitude to the authorities of the tradition to which one regards oneself as 
belonging which is respectful but at the same time genuinely critical. This 
latter attitude is excellently summed up in a few sentences from a sermon of a 
Christian Platonist of a later century, the Cambridge divine John Smith. 
“Whilst we plead so much our right to the patrimony of our fathers, we may 
take too fast a possession of their errors, as well as of their sober opinions. 
There are idola specus - innate prejudices and deceitful hypotheses that 
many times wander up and down in the minds of good men, that may fly 
out from them with their graver determinations. We can never be well 
assured what our traditional divinity is: nor can we securely enough addict 
ourselves to any sect of men. That which was the philosophers’ motto iXev&egoir 
that del rfj yvuififl rov /ueXXovra (piXoaocpelv we may a little enlarge and so fit it 
for an ingenuous pursuer of divine truth: ‘He that will find truth, must seek 
it with a free judgement and a sanctified mind’.” 1 We may find as we study 
the ancients something in the freedom of spirit with which Origen the Christi- 
tian or Plotinus handled the traditions which they regarded as sacred which 
reminds us of this admirable statement. But they like other thinkers, 
Christian and pagan, of their time (and John Smith himself and other Christian 
thinkers of the 17th century and the whole period between it and the age of 
the early Fathers), would have accepted a restriction on that freedom which 
many, even among the small minority who have any respect whatever for 
ancient tradition, would no longer be prepared to accept. They would hold, 
that is, that there was one traditional authority which was an authority in 
the full sense, a body of teaching in which the fulness of universal truth was 
contained and with which it was not permissible to disagree, though of 
course it had to be interpreted rightly and intelligently. For many, perhaps 
most, of those few of us now-a-days who still try to believe in some way in 
a traditional religion and have some veneration for the past, this kind of 
restriction can no longer hold. For a number of converging reasons, one or 

1 John Smith Discourses I, most conveniently accessible in Gerald R. Gragg The Cam¬ 
bridge Platonists (New York 1968): the sentences quoted are on p. 84. 
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two of which may emerge from this paper, it has become a matter of obliga¬ 
tion for us to approach even the most sacred authority and the most venerable 
tradition in the free critical spirit so admirably expressed by John Smith 
and to make no exception for Scripture or the most authoritative Church 
pronouncements. 2 This makes it all the more necessary to study the ancient 
form of traditionalism as seriously and sympathetically as possible, and to 
show clearly the degree of genuine freedom and rationality which was possible 
within its limitations. 

We should note at this point that in most cases in the first Christian cen¬ 
turies, among both Christians and pagan philosophers, what we are dealing 
with is the acceptance of one traditional authority, not an undiscriminating 
blanket acceptance of everything handed down from antiquity. For practi¬ 
cally all Christians the Bible stood alone and unchallenged as the one tradi¬ 
tional authority in the full sense: though some gnostic sects, the Carpocra- 
tians and Naassenes, may have attempted to bring pagan philosophies or 
mystery-religions into their authoritative tradition. 3 Among the pagan philo¬ 
sophers there were certainly those, like Antiochus of Ascalon in the 1st cen¬ 
tury B.C. who held that all the great ancient philosophers had taught 
essentially the same doctrines: the same over-ecumenical attitude is to be 
found in Hierocles in the 5th century A.D. and was probably not uncommon 
among the less thoughtful enthusiasts for the ancient philosophical tradition 
in the intervening period. But the more serious philosophers generally recog¬ 
nised one and only one traditional authority in the full sense. This is obvi¬ 
ously true for Epicureans. Stoics are rather more eclectic, but on the whole 
the conservative Stoics of the Empire seem to have held firmly and exclusi¬ 
vely to the main lines of Old Stoic dogma. Genuine Aristotelians are rather 
difficult to find in our period, but there is no doubt that for the great Alex¬ 
ander of Aphrodisias Aristotle was the one sufficient authority. And for the 
Platonists, with whom we shall be mainly concerned in this paper, Plato 
(often coupled with Pythagoras) is the only full traditional authority. Of 
course the traditional authority might be thought of as presenting in its 
perfected form a much more ancient wisdom going back to time immemorial. 
This will be discussed later in the paper, as will also the degree of authority 
attached to Christian Church and pagan school tradition. 

But before we begin to discuss ancient traditionalism in its full and proper 
sense, the acceptance of an absolute traditional authority, it will be as well to 
glance at the very large areas in which the kind of free critical examination 
of earlier thought recommended in my quotation from John Smith could 
proceed completely freely and without inhibition. Because the thinkers of the 

2 Maurice Wiles’s books The Making of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge 1967) and The 
Remaking of Christian Doctrine (London 1974) are excellent examples of this sort of total 
critical rethinking of the tradition. 

3 For Carpocratian reverence for ancient philosophers see Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 1,25, 6. 
For Naassene exegesis of mystery-cults and pagan mythology see Hippolytus Ref. V 7—9. 
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first three centuries A.D. recognised, for the most part, one and only one 
specific tradition which was for them fully authoritative, there was a great 
deal of older thought which they could consider freely and criticise uninhibi- 
tedly, rejecting what they found unreasonable and unacceptable from the 
point of view of their own tradition and accepting whatever they found 
useful for the elucidation and development of that tradition. The so-called 
“eclecticism" of the philosophers of our period is in most cases, where the 
more serious thinkers are concerned, a matter of this sort of critical selection 
and adaptation of useful material from other traditions. The way the Plato- 
nists made use of Aristotle and their attitude towards him are particularly 
interesting in this connection. Aristotle, in spite of his unsparing criticism of 
Plato, stood in some ways very close to Platonism, and, as is generally recog¬ 
nised, considerable Aristotelian elements are to be found in some forms of 
Middle Platonism and in Neoplatonism. But Aristotle was never quite accep¬ 
ted into the Platonist canon, so to speak, of Scripture: he never became in 
the full sense a traditional authority for Platonists. Their attitude towards 
him varied considerably. Alcinous 4 quietly and without acknowledgement 
incorporates a great deal of Aristotelian thought into his introductory ac¬ 
count of Platonism. Atticus 5 attacks Aristotle in the most passionate tones. 
Numenius proposed to “separate Plato from Aristotle, Zeno and the Aca¬ 
demy ". 6 But we have most material for judging the attitude of Plotinus and 
later Neoplatonists. Plotinus, who had read Aristotle and his commentators 
extensively and uses a great many Aristotelian ideas, approaches Peripatetic 
thought with a critical respect very satisfactory to a modem scholar or 
scholarly philosopher. He thinks that Aristotle does disagree with Plato, 
and is wrong when he does so, but he takes his ideas seriously, discusses 
them thoroughly and intelligently, and often finds them worth} adopting 
and adapting. Porphyry and the later Neoplatonists treat Aristotle more 
respectfully, study and comment on him more closely and thoroughly, and 
are inclined to minimise the degree of his differences with Plato. But his 
works are never part of Scripture for them. He is not a traditional authority 
in the full sense. Most of them (Hierocles the partisan of universal agreement 
is an exception ) 7 think like Plotinus that he disagrees with Plato on impor¬ 
tant points, and do not hesitate to criticise him when he does . 8 The interac- 


4 Professor J. Whittaker’s articles (“Parisinus Graeons 1962 and the Writings of Albinus 
1 and 2, Phoenix 28 (1974) 3 and 4) give ample reasons for restoring the Didaakalikos to the 
obscure author to whom it is attributed in the MSS and no longer attributing it to the emi¬ 
nent Albinus. 

5 Ap. Eusebius Praep. Ev. XV 3—9. 

6 Fr. 24 des Places (1 Leemans) 1. 68-69=Eusebius Praep. Ev. XIV 4. 728 D. 

7 Ap. Photius Bibliotheca m 214 p. 129 Henry (173 A). 

8 The carefully qualified attribution of a limited authority to Aristotle in the lower parts 
of philosophy by Syrianus in his introduction to his commentary to Books M and N of the 
Metaphysics Bhould be compared with such criticisms as those of Proclus In Tim 1.252. 
11-254. 18: 262. 5—29: 266. 19-268. 23 Diehl which though respectful, are sufficiently deci- 
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tkm of Platonism and Aristotelianism in late antiquity was continuous and 
fruitful: but the two never fused into a single tradition, then or later. 

For the Christians, as has been said, the Bible (as read in the Churches and 
interpreted by the holy Fathers as soon as there were any) was the sole abso¬ 
lute traditional authority with which it was not permissible to disagree. 
This meant that the whole of Greek philosophy was free to them for critical 
reading, selective acceptance or rejection, and adaptation according to the 
requirements of their own sacred and authoritative tradition. This must be 
taken into account in assessing the relative degrees of freedom of thought 
and originality of Christians and pagan philosophers respectively. Here I 
must reluctantly disagree with a remark made by Dr. H. Chadwick in his 
admirable chapter on Origen in the Cambridge History of Later Greek and 
Early Mediaeval Philosophy 9 , which represents a point of view fairly widely 
held among Christian scholars. He says “The Platonism of Celsus, Porphyry, 
and, for that matter, Plotinus is in its feeling and temper a scholasticism 
bound by authority and regarding innovation and originality as synony¬ 
mous with error. They would not have understood an attitude such as that 
expressed by Origen when he writes that ‘philosophy and the Word of God 
are not always at loggerheads, neither are they always in harmony. For 
philosophy is neither in all things contrary to God's law nor is it in all re¬ 
spects consonant'. ” Surely Plotinus, and other Platonists too, could have 
understood Origen's attitude here perfectly well if they could have overcome 
the distaste induced by his selection of a barbarian traditional authority. 
It does not differ greatly from the attitude of Plotinus to Aristotle. Philoso¬ 
phy for Origen was not a traditional authority, but was something to be ta¬ 
ken seriously, examined critically, and its conclusions favourably received 
when they agreed with the traditional authority which he did accept, ratio¬ 
nally interpreted. And this is just how Plotinus, as we have seen, regards 
Peripatetic philosophy. And the later Neoplatonists were perfectly capable 
of examining earlier philosophers whom they did not regard as authoritative 
in the full sense, notably Plotinus and Porphyry, accepting their conclusions 
when they agreed with what they regarded as the reasonable interpretations 
of Plato and other great traditional divinely inspired authorities, and reject¬ 
ing them when they did not. Both pagans and Christians of this period 
were capable of independent and critical thinking in much the same cojndi 
tions and within much the same limitations. It has been maintained that the 
much sharper contrasts and conflicts between the Judaeo-Christian and the 
Hellenic traditions produced more striking and important originalities than 
the debates between pagan Hellenic philosophers - that they led to the dis¬ 
covery of the concept of personality, the philosophy of Being, and other 
interesting things. But these large claims do not seem to stand up very well 

give in ton© and free of that awestruck reverence for sacred authority of which Proclus is 
eminently capable. 

9 Part II ch. 11. p. 186. 
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to close critical examination. It does however remain true that an exceptio¬ 
nal degree of freedom and independence can be discerned in the thought of 
Origen the Christian, as in the thought of Plotinus. Both were later regarded, 
by their Christian and pagan successors respectively, as deplorably original. 
An attempt will be made later in the paper to suggest very tentatively a 
possible reason for this exceptional freedom. 

We now need to consider the reasons for the prevalence of this sort of 
traditionalism in our period and later. It will make for greater clarity if at 
this point we consider pagan and Christian traditionalists separately, though 
without losing sight of the very great deal which they had in common. 
Among the pagans, one important reason for the general swing back to tra¬ 
dition was fear, the sense that inherited ways of life and thinking were 
disintegrating from within, or, later, under attack from without by those 
unpleasant and aggressive barbarizers and deserters to an alien way of life 
and thinking, the Christians. Another particularly strong reason for the 
traditionalism of later antiquity, which has been given particular prominence 
by Heinrich Dorrie and others 10 , was the general conviction of the age that 
the oldest is always best, that we live in an age of decadence, at a low point 
on the universal cycle: that the ancients were nearer to the gods and the 
beginning of things and therefore knew much more about them than we can: 
the true, unalterable and unimprovable Logos was revealed in the beginning. 
It is certainly important to remember this if we are to understand the thought 
of late antiquity rightly. It was a conviction shared by both pagans and 
Christians, and the argument from superior antiquity which is based on it 
played a particularly important part in Jewish and Christian apologetic 11 : 
though the Christians’ conviction of the antiquity of their revelation has 
theological implications which go deeper than mere polemic, and will be 
discussed later. This is why Plotinus had to set Amelius and Porphyry to 
demonstrate elaborately and at great length that the books of the gnostics 
were recent forgeries, not documents of ancient Oriental wisdom . 12 If the 
Gnostics had been able to make people believe that their “book of Zoro¬ 
aster” was really by that ancient sage it would have become immediately 
highly authoritative. 

But I am not entirely satisfied that this explanation of the traditionalism 
of late antiquity, if it is presented without qualification or reference to the 
earlier history of Greek thought, accounts completely and satisfactorily for 
the phenomenon. We need to remember that there was a very strong tendency 


10 cp. J. H. Waszink “Bemerkungen zum Einfluss des Platonismus im Fruhen Christen- 
turn” Vig. Christ. 19. 1965. 129—162: H. Dorrie “Die platonische Theologie des Kelsos in 
ihrer Auseinandersetzung mit der christlichen Theologie” N. A. G. phil-hist. 1967, 23-55. 

11 For a fine, vigorous, exaggerated example see Tertullian Apologeticum 19: but the 
argument is very common, and can be found in much more reasonable people than Tertul¬ 
lian. 

12 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 16. 
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to traditionalism, to following ancestral custom in art, literature and social 
behaviour, even in classical Greece, which would easily extend to philoso¬ 
phy when it had developed to a certain point, when the philosophers had 
produced intellectual structures which looked to some at least of their con¬ 
temporaries as complete, final and satisfying as a Doric temple. The fascina¬ 
tion of classical Greek literature and thought for us is at least partly due to 
the fact that they were the products of a society which was both a primitive 
agricultural, and therfore intensely traditionalist, community and an inten¬ 
sely sophisticated one, with a more than normal proportion of intellectually 
mature, independent-minded, critical and questioning people. We should 
have a more vivid idea of the particular flavour of the mental life of a Greek 
intellectual if we remembered more often and more vividly the sort of things 
Socrates and Plato (and the women of their families) did when they fulfilled 
their religious obligations as Athenian citizens. Perhaps, at least when we 
imagine the great writers and thinkers, we are still too much under the spell 
of the old classicist picture of gentlemen in white robes singing beautiful 
hymns before dignified marble statues. We tend to forget the blood and the 
phallic symbols and images, the lively piglets and lumps of very dead pork 
with which the most highminded and critical intellectual would inevitably 
find himself involved when he carried out the normal public and private 
rituals many of which went back to the Stone Age. Anything which at any 
period had been brought to what seemed an ultimately satisfactory form by the 
ancients was repeated with very little change to the end of antiquity by their 
descendants. And a great deal of this instinctive social and religious traditiona¬ 
lism persisted into late antiquity alongside the self-conscious revivalism and 
archaism and respect for the ancients based on a theory of primeval revelation 
and universal decadence prevalent among the tiny educated class. 13 

Further, it seems to me that late Greek traditionalism is perfectly com¬ 
patible with the belief found among so many Greek intellectuals in the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.C. in progress up to a point. 14 Man, these intellectuals 
thought, had indeed progressed from a brutish state. His political institu¬ 
tions, his practical skills, and, eventually, his philosophy, had developed 
from primitive beginnings to their present much improved condition. But in 
the phrase “Man had progressed”, the accent must be on had: progress, it 
was generally thought, was now finished. A Greek, long before the Roman 
Imperial period with its general conviction of the decadence of the present 

13 A particularly important type of social and cultural traditionalism, which came to 
have increasing religious significance, was the veneration of the educated classes for the 
literary classics of Greek and Roman antiquity, which has been so extensively studied by 
Marrou and others, and was maintained, as they have shown, by the unchanging forms of 
ancient literary education from early Hellenistic times onwards. This of course was an impor¬ 
tant reason for the conviction of philosophers that philosophic wisdom was to be found in 
the ancient poets, mentioned in the next paragraph. 

14 See W. K. C. Guthrie in The Beginning (London 1957) and E. R. Dodds The Ancient 
Con6ept of Progress (Oxford 1973). 

28 Stadia Patriatica vol. XV 
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and the superiority of antiquity, might well hold that philosophy had pro¬ 
gressed up to a point, but that point was the high point, and all change 
thereafter must be decadence, or, at best, clarification of the essential 
doctrines and modification of detail. Aristotle, like many great philosophers 
since, seems to have thought in this way about his own philosophy. It is 
of course true that the thinkers of late antiquity generally believed and were 
sometimes seriously concerned to show that the teaching of the great philo¬ 
sophers whom they regarded as supreme traditional authorities presented 
in perfected and fully developed form an immemorial wisdom which was 
expressed symbolically in the myths told by the ancient inspired poets and 
could be found in the teachings of still more ancient Oriental sages: true 
philosophy for them had in some way to go back to the beginning of things. 
But the degree to which this belief in the immemorial antiquity of the doc¬ 
trines discovered in the traditional authority was important seems to have 
varied a good deal according to the temperament and outlook of individual 
thinkers. Plutarch thought it worth while to show at length in his Isis and 
Osiris that all the Oriental wisdom known to him agreed with the teaching 
of Plato as he understood it. Numenius also clearly considered it important 
to show that the teachings of Brahmins and Jews and Magi and Egyptians 
agreed with those of Plato and Pythagoras . 15 And to judge from a story told 
by Proclus on the authority of Porphyry 16 , it seems that the inspired authori¬ 
ty of Homer was of quite desperate importance to that rather commonplace 
person the pagan Platonist Origen (I hope it is not any longer necessary to 
demonstrate that he was a different person from Origen the Christian). This 
Origen is reported to have continued bellowing for three days, purple in the 
face and streaming with sweat, in furious protest against the idea that Plato 
could possibly have meant to suggest that Homer and other ancient inspired 
poets were unfit to describe the achievements of the philosophic warriors of 
antediluvian Athens in their war with Atlantis. 

But when we turn to Origen’s greater fellow-student of Aunmonius, 
Plotinus, the picture is rather different. There is a good deal of evidence in 
the Enneads that he shared the general conviction that philosophic wisdom 
was to be found allegorically expressed in ancient poetry and mythology. 
But, as Cilento has shown 17 , this was not a matter of much importance to 

15 Ft. la and b des Places (9a and b Leemans): 8 des Places (17 Leemans). 

16 Proclus In Tim 19 D-E. I 63, 24ff. Diehl (=fr. 10 Weber). Origen’s views (though not 
necessarily his emotionalism about them) were shared by the conservative Platonist Longi¬ 
nus (l.c.) The following comments by Porphyry and Proclus are interesting. Porphyry 
clearly did not in this context regard Homer as a philosophical authority (though he takes 
him considerably more seriously in the De Antro Nympharum). Proclus’s concluding settle¬ 
ment of the question is an excellent example of the calm ingenuity with which the later 
Neoplatonists reconciled sacred texts and showed to their own satisfaction that there was 
really no quarrel between poetry and philosophy, Homer and Plato. 

17 “Mito e Poesia nelle Enneadi di Plotino” Entretiens Hardt V (Les Sources de Plotin) 
(Vandoeuvres-Geneve 1960) pp. 245—310. 
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him. And the story of how he tried to go East to study Persian and Indian 
philosophy suggests that he also shared the general belief in ancient Oriental 
wisdom 18 , though there is very little trace of this in the Enneads 19 , and again 
it does not seem to have been very important to him. As regards philosophy 
earlier than Plato, his casual references to the Pre-Socratics suggest that he 
thought that Plato had improved on them very considerably. His attitude 
to Pythagoras is particularly interesting. For Numerous before him, and 
for Porphyry and still more iamblichus after him, that comparatively anci¬ 
ent sage was a traditional authority if anything more venerable, though less 
universal, than Plato. Pythagoreanism and Platonism formed a single tradi¬ 
tion of which the true founder was Pythagoras. But Plotinus twice attacks 
views which he knows to be attributed to the Pythagoreans - their identifi¬ 
cation of time with the whole heaven and the famous soul-harmony doctrine . 20 
In neither case does he commit himself to saying that the Pythagoreans 
actually held the views attributed to them by others, and in the second he 
says clearly that he thinks they have been misunderstood. But he makes no 
attempt to expound or defend what he considers to be the true Pythagorean 
doctrines, and is clearly not very much interested in them. And in another 
passage, from the treatise On the Descent of the Soul 21 , in the course of a 
very rapid survey of Pre-Socratic views on the fall of the soul, he remarks 
that the “the riddling statements of Pythagoras and his followers on this 
and many other matters” are no clearer than those of Empedocles (though of 
course Empedocles makes himself still more obscure by writing poetry). This 
is hardly even polite to Pythagoras, and suggests an attitude to Pythagore¬ 
anism rather more like that of Aristotle than that of Iamblichus. Plotinus was 
a firm traditionalist in the ancient manner, but it does not seem that he 
thought that the oldest philosophy was always the best. His one traditional 
authority in the full sense, the one ancient sage with whom he does not 
consider it permissible to disagree, is Plato . 22 And it is important to notice 
that even the more extreme admirers of remote antiquity refer to the most 
ancient wisdom to confirm, not to criticise, their much more recent supreme 
traditional authority, who always remains central and uniquely important, 
and is never thought of as declining from or distorting the primeval Logos. 


18 Porphyry Life ch. 3, 15— 1 7. 

19 In the most important passage, the observation on hieroglyphics in V 8 (31) 6 he is 
careful to leave the question open whether the sages of ancient Egypt arrived at their ad¬ 
mirable representation of the non-discursiveness of the intelligible world dxQtfiei ... 
ehe xai av^upmq) (1—2). 

29 HI 7 (45) 2 and 8: IV 7 (1) 84. 

21IV 8 (6) 1, 17-22. 

22 I have discussed the attitude of Plotinus to Plato at some length in my “Tradition, 
Reason and Experience in the Thought of Plotinus’ , Plotino e il Neoplatonismo in Oriente e 
in Occidents (Rome 1974) pp. 171—194 and given some reasons for doubting Professor 
Rist’s view that Plotinus did occasionally think it permissible to disagree with Plato (pp. 
178-180). 

28* 
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Christian attemps to appeal back to the primeval revelation in its pure form 
in the Jewish Scriptures from the garbled versions given by the Greek philo¬ 
sophers were very ill received by their pagan contemporaries, just as Christi¬ 
ans were not best pleased when Jews or pagans suggested that their reli¬ 
gion was a recent perversion of the ancient Jewish tradition. 

The traditionalism of the Christians of our period and later centuries is first 
of all to be attributed to the fact that they were men of their age and shared its 
spirit and outlook. What Dr. Mei jering has so well demonstrated about the Fa¬ 
ther’s adaption of certain contemporary ideas 23 applies with even more force 
to their traditionalist outlook. As he says “One does not choose a ‘Zeitgeist’, 
but the ‘Zeitgeist’ has us in its grip whether we like it or not .” 24 As a result 
of their necessarily independent and hostile attitude to Hellenic pagan rites 
and the Jewish ceremonial law they were not bound in the same way as their 
pagan contemporaries by the instinctive traditionalism of Mediterranean 
societies in matters of religious practice which I mentioned earlier . 25 This 
contrast became more marked, as far as the philosophers were concerned, 
in the fourth and succeeding centuries when the last pagan Platonists com¬ 
mitted themselves to the defence of all the antique cults and observances of 
Mediterrranean paganism. But as far as thought was concerned the Christi¬ 
ans were as traditionalist as any of their contemporaries. They looked back 
to a supreme traditional authority with which they held that it was not 
permissible to disagree even more clearly and firmly than the pagans. And 
they were convinced, and demonstrated at great length, that the teachings 
of this supreme authority, the teachings of Christ and his Apostles recorded 
in the New Testament, were in all essentials the same as those of the Old 
Testament, the most ancient of Oriental'traditions going back to a time long 
before the earliest of the poets whom the pagans regarded as inspired, and 
making by comparison Greek philosophy seem, when this was required for 
apologetic purposes, a very modern and dubious affair. The Christians, as is 
well known, were very conscious of the apologetic advantage which their 
claim to possess an immemorial Oriental wisdom gave in their world, and 
asserted and exploited it to the full. But it would be a grave misjudgement 
to dismiss the Christian conviction of the unity of the Testaments as nothing 
more than the result of the spirit of the age or as a successful apologetic 
device. There were deep religious reasons for it, of which controversy with 
Gnostics and Marcionites made Christians of the Great Church fully consci¬ 
ous. To maintain the unity of the revealed tradition from the beginning was 
for them to maintain the unity of God’s action in the world. It meant that 
the Redeemer was also the Creator: that the same God, the same Logos and 

23 In the papers collected in his God Being History (Amsterdam-Oxford-New York 1975): 
cp. also his earlier book Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasius (Leiden 1968). 

24 op cit. “What could be the Relevance” p. 150. 

25 p. 419. This sort of instinctive traditionalism, of course, asserted itself with great force 
in the Church of later centuries. 
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the same Spirit had acted, spoken, given life and inspired in the beginning 
and throughout all the ages who continued to do so with even greater fulness 
and clarity in the new dispensation. This was the orthodox Christians’ 
essential defence in principle against the absolute supematuralism of the 
Gnostics, the complete dichotomy between the life of the elect and the irrele¬ 
vant, futile or evil world in which they found themselves: and it could be 
the foundation of a very positive attitude to God’s good creation and magni¬ 
ficent hope of its total redemption: though it must be admitted that very 
orthodox Christians who were horrified by Gnostic or Marcionite theology 
have not infrequently adopted an attitude of practical Gnosticism towards 
God’s creation, or considerable parts of it. Irenaeus’ superb exposition of 
this great theme is well known: and it has recently been very precisely dis¬ 
cussed and compared with relevant aspects of the thought of Plotinus in one 
of the best of Meijering’s excellent articles on Irenaeus . 26 It will therefore be 
unnecessary to discuss it further here, except perhaps to comment briefly on 
Meijering’s mild criticism of some remarks of my own, in a comparison of 
pagan Neoplatonist and Christian attitudes to the cosmos which I offered 
in honour of Professor J. H. Waszink . 27 I had detected in general in the 
Christian thought of the first three centuries and later, as compared with 
the Platonism of Plotinus, a certain shift of religious emphasis from the 
natural to the ecclesiastical cosmos resulting in a new and radical sort of 
religious anthropocentrism, which I suspect may have had far-reaching 
and rather undesirable consequences. Meijering is undoubtedly right in 
implying that I should have paid more explicit attention to the doctrine of 
the unity of Creation and Redemption which he and Irenaeus expound so 
well: and he is also right in drawing attention to the obvious fact, which I 
omitted to mention, that the Christians, though they disagree with the 
Platonists, agree with the Stoics in their anthropocentric view of Divine 
Providence 28 (this may possibly have had some influence on the monstrous 
development of theoretical and practical anthropocentrism in post-Renais- 
sance European thought, in the teeth of the discoveries of modern science 
about the universe and man’s place in it). But it still seems to me to be 
possible that I might have been right as well: that even given the noble 
doctrine of Irenaeus, and given that it was shared by many other Christian 
teachers and preached to the faithful of many Christian congregations, the 
material cosmos as a whole might still have had less religious relevance for 
Christians than for pagan Platonists, and that there may have been, even in 
these first centuries, a perhaps at first small but decisive shift towards a 
“churchy” view of the sacred. 

26 “God Cosmos History” Vigiliae Christiana© 28. 4. December 1974 pp. 248—276, re¬ 
printed in God Being History pp. 62—80. 

27 “Man in the Cosmos” Bomanitas et Christianitas ed. W. den Boer et al. (Amsterdam- 
London 1973). 

28 H. Chadwick, Origen Contra Celsum (Cambridge 2 1965) X f. 
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Though the Christians had such deep and good reasons for maintaining 
the unity of their tradition back to the primal revelation, and found such 
apologetic advantage in the maintenance of its antiquity, they were of 
course even more effectively safeguarded than the pagan philosophers from 
any unthinking assumption that the oldest was always the best. They were 
as unshakably convinced of the immeasurably superior fulness and power 
of the revelation given in Christ Incarnate and recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment to that given in the Old as they were of the essential unity and conti¬ 
nuity of the two. Their supreme traditional authority was both noticeably 
more recent and far more authoritative in comparison with earlier utterances 
of the universal Logos than any great classical Greek philosopher, even 
Pythagoras or Plato, could seem to the most devoutly traditionalist pagan 
contemporary. I do not propose at this point, or any other, to make much of 
the sharp distinction which some might wish to introduce between the autho¬ 
rity of “revelation” for the Christians and “reason”, even of the most vene¬ 
rable traditionally guaranteed sort, for the philosophers. To do so would, I 
think, misrepresent the position of the ancient philosophers, who, in our 
period certainly, and quite often before, were not “rationalists” in any sense 
in which the word would naturally be used nowadays. The kind of spiritual 
or intellectual insight, possible only to those who were good as well as wise, 
which was alone the mark of real philosophical attainment among the anci¬ 
ents, went far beyond rationality as we usually conceive it, and was felt as a 
participation in and an illumination by the one divine Logos, however pre¬ 
cisely it was conceived. Plotinus is the least “supematuralist” of the Neo- 
platonists. But he was continually aware of the lifting love and enlightening 
radiance which came to him from the transcendent Good through the noetic 
world in which he felt himself rightfully at home. (The difficulties which a 
modem translator encounters in rendering the Greek word Nous perhaps 
indicate something of what is in question here.) 29 And Porphyry unhesita¬ 
tingly attributes his master’s philosophic attainment to divine guidance. 30 
The later Neoplatonists after Iamblichus had a still more explicit sense of the 
need for divine help and guidance in philosophy, but to discuss their posi¬ 
tion and its implications would take us too far outside our limits. But for the 
pagan philosophers the action of God on the human mind is universal and 
continual; the divine light is always available to all men according to their 
capacity to attain it. Till we come to the later Neoplatonists, they do not 
think much in terms of particular revelations. And the Christians were 
thinking in terms of a particular revelation given to special groups of men, 
the old and the new Israel: groups, moreover, which were thought of in some 
way as representing the whole human race. We encounter here the paradox 
which has been a great source of strength to the Church in ancient times, as 
of increasing weakness in more modem ones: the universal claims of a so- 

29 cp. the interesting remarks of Cilento and others in Entretiens Hardt V pp. 421—425. 

30 Life ch. 23. 
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ciety which in fact is, and always has been, obviously particular and pecu¬ 
liar. It was this vivid awareness of a recent particular revelation with uni¬ 
versal claims which transcended and at the same time fulfilled and was con- 
tinous with the earlier revelation which led to the development of the form 
which some early Christian thinkers gave to the general Judaeo-Christian 
conviction that God works out his purposes in human history. This was the 
great doctrine of God’s gradual education of the human race through his 
progressive self-revelation, again best expounded by Irenaeus 31 , and expli¬ 
citly extended by Clement of Alexandria 32 to the divine education of the 
Greeks through philosophy, a doctrine which goes well beyond the classical 
Greek ideas of intellectual progress referred to earlier. 

A distinction which is not always sufficiently clearly made in considering 
ancient traditionalism is that between the authority of the original teaching 
of the Founder of Church or School and the authority of the continuing 
tradition, the interpretation of that teaching in the church or school itself. 
It would be simple, but rather over-simplified, to dismiss the question of the 
differences here apparent between pagan philosophers and Christians by 
saying that the Church and a philosophical school are very different sorts 
of entities. This is true, but the differences between them are interesting 
and deserve a little closer examination in this context. In studying any 
philosophical school of our period, especially the Platonist, which was most 
important and about which we know most, we discover that though the 
authority of the Founder was absolute, the authority of school tradition was 
very slight indeed. Ancient philosophical traditionalism was not “scholastic” 
in any very meaningful sense of the word. The authority of the School 
was no sort of court of appeal. There was plenty of the “I read it in a book 
therefore it is true” sort of mentality about, and unintelligent and unoriginal 
people, then as now, simply reproduced what they had been taught or read. 
But the attitude of serious philosophers to their predecessors as well as their 
contemporaries in the School was highly independent and critical. It is now 
well established that this was the attitude of Plotinus to the commentators 
who were read at his lectures and the school traditon in general . 33 But the 
most interesting evidence here comes from Numenius, now so much more 
accessible to us thanks to the admirable new edition of the fragments by 
Professor des Places . 34 In the fragments which Eusebius has preserved of his 
acidulous and unfair, but penetrating and often entertaining book On the 
Disagreement of the Academics with Plato he shows himself an extreme 

31 Adv. Haer. IV 9,11,14, 20, 28. cp. Meijering art. cit. pp. 259—260 (pp. 63—64 of God 
Being History). 

32 e.g.: Strom. 1. 5, 28,1 with its precise parallelism of the educative functions of Greek 
philosophy and the Jewish Law. cp. Salvatore Lilia Clement of Alexandria (Oxford 1971) 
ch. 1 where many further references are given. 

33 H. Dorrie “Plotino-Tradizionalista o Innovators ” Plotino e il Neoplatonismo (Rome 
1974) 195—201 is one of the latest and best treatments of the subject. 

34 Paris 1973. 
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traditionalist in the sense in which the word has been used in this paper. He 
says of Plato’s immediate successors xal yaq pe daxvet Sri jurj nay ena&m re 
xal Idgwv ocbtovreg Ttp IIXaToyn xaxa navra ndvrfj naarpr o/wdoSiav. 35 And he 
goes on, very strikingly for a Platonist, to praise Epicureans for their devout 
and absolute fidelity to the teachings of their master and their condemna¬ 
tion of innovation as impiety. 36 It is clear that o/uodogla with Pythagoras 
and Plato is as important to Numenius as 6g&odo£la to the most traditiona¬ 
list Christian. But his attitude to the School is in the highest degree dis¬ 
respectful. Any dogmatic and traditionalist Platonist would of course have 
had to repudiate the rather long sceptical period in the history of the Aca¬ 
demy, and the fact that there had been this period may have affected the 
Platonic attitude to school tradition in general, though there is no evidence 
that it differed greatly from that of the other dogmatic schools. (The Epicu¬ 
reans, as Numenius remarks, claimed to have no distinct school tradition 
at all, but simply to preach from generation to generation nothing more or 
less than the pure gospel of the Founder). Numenius, however, extends his 
disapproval well beyond the Sceptical Academy. Antiochus, the restorer of 
dogmatic teaching in the school, is dismissed as ah innovator. 37 And, more 
remarkably still, Plato’s immediate successors, including his immediate 
disciples and close associates Speusippus and Xenocrates and Polemo, 
Xenocrates’ convert, are accused of giving up a great many of Plato’s ideas 
and distorting (orgefiAovvreg) others 38 — though Numenius might have been 
expected to be sympathetic to them because of their Pythagoreanizing ten¬ 
dencies as well as their closeness to Plato. The traditionalism of Numenius, 
though rigid and absolute, is a traditionalism of return to the sources rather 
than of maintenance of a continuing tradition — one might almost speak of it 
anachronistically as a Liberal Protestant traditionalism. 

It is fairly easy to see some reasons for the lack of authority of the conti¬ 
nuing traditions of the philosophical schools in this very traditionalist age. 
The pursuit of philosophical wisdom was always an individual matter, the 
struggle to follow a personal vocation, though it was generally begun under 
the guidance of an often deeply revered master and carried on in a group of 
like-minded friends. The philosophical schools were never institutionalized 
even to the extent of the Churches of the first three centuries. There was 
nothing in late antiquity resembling a mediaval or modem university. And it 
is important to realise that the headship of such rudimentary institutions as 
there were (such as the Platonic Academy at Athens) or the holding of an 
official chair conferred no authority whatever on a philosopher. The Plato¬ 
nic Diadochi in the lifetime of Longinus and Plotinus were clearly quite 
insignificant persons who enjoyed no prestige of office among Platonists. 39 

36 Ft. 24 (1 Leemans) p. 63, 16—18 des Places. 

36 1. c. lines 23—31. 

37 Ft. 28 (8 Leemans). 

38 Fr. 24 (1 L.) ad init. p. 62 des Places. 39 Porphyry, Life chs. 15 and 20. 
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There were no philosophical bishops, no persons in the philosophical world 
who were recognised as having authority to teach, and special divine assist¬ 
ance to enable them to do so rightly, in virtue of their office. It is possible 
that European attitudes to official Christianity may have been considerably 
influenced by the existence at the beginning of this alternative, unofficial, 
individual way of thinking about and teaching religious truth and the remem¬ 
brance and persistent revival of if in later centuries. The bishops have never 
had it quite their own way because there has always been at least the danger 
of an outbreak of philosophy in the ancient manner and attempts at inocula¬ 
tion with an episcopally approved philosophy have never been very suc¬ 
cessful. 

We all know that on the Christian side things were very different, at least* 
in the Great Church. The rather Epicurean view of tradition so well expound¬ 
ed by Irenaeus was generally accepted. Sects and heresies there had indeed 
been, perhaps from the beginning, but the main tradition had always been 
and remained one, uniform and unchanging. To discover what Christ and 
his Apostles (between whom difference was inconceivable) had truly meant 
to teach, one only needed to consult the contemporary teaching of the Chur¬ 
ches ; and this meant more and more clearly from the second century onwards 
the teaching of the bishops. There are many ways of looking at and account¬ 
ing for this much greater emphasis on the community and its continuing 
tradition in the Christian Church than in the philosophical schools. One rea¬ 
son for it which seems to me important is that for the pagans God's self-reve¬ 
lation was natural and universal and needed no special body to carry it 
other than that of the cosmos and the whole community of its intelligent 
inhabitants, especially of course those of Hellenic culture. The' great philo¬ 
sopher who was accepted as the authority in a particular school had seen 
with incomparable clarity what God had to say to men in the universe, but 
he had seen what in principle was available to all. But the Christians, as has 
been said before 40 , were thinking in terms of a special revelation given at one 
particular time, and such a special revelation requires a particular body to 
carry it, and special divine assistance and safeguarding to ensure that it 
continues to be reproduced authentically in each succeeding generation: this 
is particularly important if the core of the revelation consists in a number of 
what are asserted to be historical facts, which must not be allegorized away 
or deprived of their true significance by a too free interpretation. 

But, though great emphasis on the continuing tradition of the Church is 
indeed characteristic of the Christian thought of our period, ecclesiastical 
traditionalism was not yet as rigid as it became increasingly from the fourth 
century onwards. (To discuss the various reasons for this increasing rigidity 
and elaboration, and the rather similar rigidity and elaboration which 
developed in the pagan Platonic school of the fifth and sixth centuries would 


40 p. 424. 
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require another paper.) But the Church in our period had not so much to say 
authoritatively as it had later, and here and there, especially at Alexandria, 
a good deal of freedom is apparent in the attitude to what it did say. Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen the Christian are thoroughly traditionalist in the 
sense that they hold that all truth is contained in the doctrine of Christ 
preached by the Apostles and contained in the Scriptures and that no genu¬ 
ine seeker after truth can go outside or disagree with this inexhaustibly vast 
body of authoritative teaching, the letter of which, at least, is transmitted in 
the Church of which they are loyal members. But Origen, to a considerably 
greater extent than Clement, feels himself free to go very far beyond the 
ordinary elementary teaching of the Churches here below and their bishops, 
and does not take a very high view of these or regard their authority with 
profound respect. 41 He moves in the great world of the Scriptures with extra¬ 
ordinary freedom and confidence in his spiritual insight, and propounds 
original doctrines highly disconcerting to the ordinary Churchman with 
great assurance and absolute convinction that they represent the real mean¬ 
ing of Scripture. There is a certain likeness here to the freedom with which 
Plotinus handles Plato and the confidence which he has that his spiritual 
insight will enable him to attain the deepest truths of Platonic doctrine; 
though there are also important differences. Origen is much more concerned 
with detailed exegesis than Plotinus (he resembles Porphyry more closely 
here), though his methods are such that this does not inhibit his original 
insight. And there is another way in which a peculiar spirit of freedom seems 
to manifest itself in the teachings of the great pagan and the great Christian. 
In both the spirit of man can range freely through the spiritual universe 
from the summit to the lowest depths. There are of course most important 
differences between Origen’s vision of the cyclic history of the community 
of free spirits and Plotinus’ more static conviction that the self has no bounds 
or limits which it cannot transcend. But in both of them the spirit is free, 
able to transcend all limits till it reaches union with God 42 , not fixed in its 
appropriate place in a rigid hierarchy. And I think that it is possible that 
this conviction of unlimited spiritual freedom may have something to do 
with the ease and freedom of their exegesis of traditionally authoritative 
texts. 


41 1 find F. H. Kettler’s view of Origen on the whole convincing. See his “Der ursprung- 
liche Sinn der Dogmatik des Origenes” (Berlin 1966). On Origen’s attitude to the earthly 
Church ?} vo/u£o[i6vr) {oTovofia^ofdvrj ixx?.t]aia) cp. the mass of passages collected by Kettler from 
the works which survive in Greek in his enormous note 190 (pp. 48—51), and especially the 
passage from the Commentary on John on 4. 21 (worship in spirit and in truth, X1H 
16.240,1 Iff). 

42 W. Theiler has noted this characteristic of the thought of Origen, but makes no com¬ 
parison with Plotinus, and because of his mistaken reliance on the Hierocles text in Photius 
as a source of information about Ammon ius, makes it a point of separation between Ammo- 
nius and Origen: “Ammonios der Lehrer des Origenes” Forschungen zumNeuplatonismus, 
Berlin 1966) pp. 30 ff. 
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If it is really possible to detect an unusual spirit of freedom and originality 
which set Origen the Christian and Plotinus somewhat apart from their 
contemporaries, and made them both seem deplorable innovators and here¬ 
tics to their more conservative traditionalist successors, it is tempting, 
though hazardous, to speculate that the man who taught them both, 
Ammonius, might have had something to do with it. During this last year a 
seminar at Dalhousie University, under my direction, set itself to examine 
the scanty evidence yet again in the faint hope that we might find some 
light on this mysterious figure. As was to be expected, we emerged from 
our studies knowing no more about any doctrines which Ammonius may 
have taught than Professor E.R. Dodds 43 , that is to say next to nothing. 
But, considerably to our surprise, we found ourselves with a very vivid 
impression of the sort of man he might have been. We came to see him as a 
man of the highest spiritual attainment, what my Oriental friends, on whose 
help in understanding the thinkers of late antiquity I increasingly rely, call 
a “Mahatma” or a “Hakim”: a man who, by example perhaps more than 
precept, inspired confidence in his pupils that it was posible to ascend to the 
summit of the spiritual world (however the nature of that summit and the 
reasons for that possibility were conceived, and these may have been matters 
which were discussed endlessly and inconclusively in his circle). With this 
may perhaps have gone a freedom in handling traditional texts which would 
be a natural consequence of his consciousness of spiritual achievement. 
This at least would have been the sort of man of whom Plotinus could have 
said tovtov iCrjrow , and with whom he could have stayed happily for eleven 
years 44 : and the sort of man who could have done something to bring out the 
spiritual confidence and powerful originality of Origen the Christian. (Origen 
the pagan, from what little we know about him, does not seem to have taken 
light from his master in the same way: but the closest associates of great 
philosophers do not always seem to appreciate their masters fully or share 
their deepest insights. Numenius was, after all, probably not so far wrong 
about Speusippus and Xenocrates. 45 Theophrastus was never very comfor¬ 
table with Aristotle’s metaphysics. And if we see Ammonius as a sort of late 
antique Socrates, we might see Origen the pagan as his Xenophon.) 

I have given some reasons for not taking very much account of the distinc¬ 
tion between “revelation” and “reason”, except in the form of a distinction 
between a universal and continuous and a particular, once-for-all divine 
self-communication or self-manifestation. But it is important that we should 
take account of the distinction between “authority” and “reason”, and I shall 
conclude this paper by discussing briefly how the traditionalist pagans and 
Christians of the first three centuries, and later, saw the relationship be¬ 
tween the two. In this context I would define a reasonable man, one who 

43 “Numenius and Ammonius”, Entretiens Hardt V, pp. 24—61 (with full discussion). 

44 Porphyry, Life ch. 3. 

45 above p. 426. 
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genuinely and seriously recognises the necessity of reason, as one who feels 
obliged to try to give an account of what he believes which is coherent and 
internally consistent and also in accord with all human experience which is 
available to him. In this sense I believe that the best and greatest thinkers, 
pagan and Christian, of our period and the succeeding traditionalist centu¬ 
ries, were eminently reasonable men. There were of course plenty of Chris¬ 
tians in our period, of whom the best known example is TertulUan 46 , who 
insisted very strongly on the weakness and corruption of human reason due 
to original sin and saw their traditional authority as opposed to, authorita¬ 
tive against, and overriding human reason. This is a position which it has 
always been tempting for Christians to adopt, and many less anti-rational 
Christians than Tertullian, men like the Cappadocian Fathers and Augustine, 
who did try very hard to make reasonable sense of the authoritative tradi¬ 
tion, sometimes use this sort of language (it would be unkind, but not alto¬ 
gether untrue, to suggest that it is particularly attractive to controversialists 
when they get into intellectual difficulties and find themselves faced with 
rational arguments to which they cannot think of an answer). It is a posi¬ 
tion which can be (and frequently was) powerfully supported by the argu¬ 
ments from the disagreements of the philosophers so ingeniously used by the 
ancient Sceptics, which were particularly well set out in our period by Sextus 
Empiricus. But it is quite alien to the minds of any of the philosophers of late 
antiquity who made positive contributions to religious thought. It is not to 
be found in the later Neoplatonists, Iamblichus and his successors, who are 
so often unfairly accused of gross superstition and irrationalism. If we are to 
make a fair comparison between Christians and pagans and appreciate the 
real rational strength of ancient traditionalism we need to pay more atten¬ 
tion to a very different view of the relation between authority and reason 
which is generally current in our period. 

According to this, tradition is accepted as authoritative because in it is 
found the perfection of wisdom. It is assumed with complete confidence that 
whatever is found in the documents of traditional authority will, if properly 
investigated, turn out to be perfectly reasonable and, in all essentials, consis¬ 
tent. There can therefore be no question of a clash between reason and tra¬ 
ditional authority: the two cannot be opposed. All important truths are to 
be found in the Scriptures or in Plato: and right interpretation of them will 
show that their teaching is both perfectly coherent in itself and alone ade¬ 
quate to give a reasonable account of all human experience. This seems to me 
to be the position of Plotinus and other pagan Neoplatonists, and Justin, 
Clement and Origen and, on the whole, of most of the most intelligent tradi¬ 
tional Christians in succeeding centuries. It is important, if justice is to be 
done to them that this should be fully understood/* 7 They are not traditiona- 

46 See e.g. De Praescriptione Haereticorum 6—12. 

47 This and the four sentences immediately following are taken from my Rome paper, 
Tradition, Reason and Experience in the Thought of Plotinus, p. 173. 
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lists or authoritarians in a way which requires the conscious perversion of 
reason to comply with the demands of traditional authority. When confront¬ 
ed with a piece of apparent nonsense in the tradition, they do not accept it as 
higher sense, or ineffably superior to sense. They, so to speak, take hold of it 
by the scruff of the neck and shake it till it makes sense. They apply what¬ 
ever exegetical violence is necessary to produce an interpretation in accord¬ 
ance with reason. Their confidence in the total reasonableness of the tradi¬ 
tional authority is absolute and unbounded, and their confidence in their 
own ability to interpret its teachings in the only rational, and therefore the 
only right, way, is hardly less so. This absolute confidence at once in autho¬ 
rity and reason is the source of the intellectual strength and creativity of the 
Fathers and the great philosophers of their age. 48 But it is a confidence which 
most of us cannot share. We are too deeply affected by a sense of historical 
relativity to accept the teaching of any traditional authority as absolutely 
definitive and all-sufficient and we are too vividly conscious of our own 
relativity and limitations to believe that our methods will bring us to final 
and universal truth. Whatever we learn from the ancients, and I believe 
that we can learn very much, will have to be received in a spirit of honest 
tentativeness and perennially questioning uncertainty which would have 
horrified our teachers. 


48 Something should be said here about the very different attitude of the great Galen, 
esteemed by his contemporaries as a philosopher as well as a physician, at the end of the 2nd 
century A.D. This has been admirably discussed and documented by R. Walzer in his well 
known and often quoted Galen on Jews and Christians (Oxford 1949). Galen was certainly 
not a traditionalist in the sense in which the word has been used in this paper and could, as 
Walzer abundantly shows, be called a “Hellenic rationalist” without further explanation or 
qualification. But Walzer was rather inclined to see Galen as more typical of the pagan 
Hellenic thought of his own period and the preceding century than I think that he actually 
was. Galen himself was fully conscious that his independent-mindedness, his explicit refusal 
to give unqualified allegiance to any tradition, philosophical or medical, was most uncom¬ 
mon in his own time. This is particularly clear in the passage De pulsuum differentiis iii 3: 
VIII656. 8 Kuehn so well discussed by Walzer (pp. 37 ff.). And I think that anything like it 
had been uncommon and untypical for some considerable time before him: it did not re¬ 
present the attitude of most professed philosophers. As for Walzer*s very interesting dis¬ 
cussion of possible Galenic influence on Theodotus and his group of Monarchians at Rome 
(ch. Ill, p. 75ff), it does not seem to show that they were not traditionalists in the sense in 
which the word has been used here. Even if we accept as exact everything said by the here- 
eioiogists about their Hellenizing rationalism, it only shows them as engaging in just the 
sort of exegesis which has just been described, with all the help which Hellenic logic oould 
give them. And their alleged passion for emending the text of the Scriptures is in its way a 
sign of extreme traditionalism. If the sacred and authoritative text cannot be made by the 
most vigorous exegesis to give a thoroughly reasonable sense, then the text as it stands in the 
available MSS cannot be correct. It must therefore be emended till it does give a reasonable 
sense. 
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Depuis une vingtaine d’amfees, lee Etudes sur le moyen platonisme se sont 
multiplfees 1 et parall&lement, parfois ind£pendamment, on a beaucoup 
6tudi4 les apologistes du II e stecle. De cet effort, Justin a 6t6 le premier 
b4n6ficiaire 2 . Lamport an ce de son oeuvre, ses attaches avec la philosophie 
grecque lui ont toujours valu une place de choix, avant Aristide et Atlfena- 
gore, Tatien et Th6ophile d’Antioche. Et sa bibliographie r^cente est consi¬ 
derable ; il suffit de rappeler les livres de Niels Hyldahl, L. W. Barnard, 
J. C. M. van Winden, E. F. Osborn, Robert Joly 3 . 

Parmi ces ouvrages, ceux de N. Hyldahl et de J. C. M. van Winden, qui se 
proposent d’interpr^ter le prologue du Dialogue avec Tryphon , doivent 
examiner avant tout les rapports de Justin avec la philosophie grecque; les 
trois autres y reviennent constamment. Mais ils renvoient surtout & Platon; 
si dans les index les noms d’Albinus, d’Atticus, de Nunfenius, - et, pour ces 
deux demiers, la Preparation evangilique d’Eus&be, qui en est la source 
principale, - comptent de nombreuses references, on neglige souvent les 
relations de Justin avec le moyen platonisme de son 6poque. 

13 ne peut gu&re, A vrai dire, s’agir de d^pendance. Justin est mort vers 
165; racme d’Atticus est de 176 4 ; le seul inspirateur possible serait Nunfeni- 
us, & condition de le situer, avec R. Beutler et J. H. Waszink, dans la premiere 
moitie du lie siede 5 . Soit dit entre parentheses, cette datation «haute» de 

1 Cf. «l5tudes r6centes (1953—1973) sur le platonisme moyen du He sidcle ap. J.-C.f 
(Bulletin de 1’Association G. Bud6, 1974, p. 347—358). 

2 Cf. Wolfg. Schmid, «Fruhe Apologetik und Platonismus, Bin Beitrag zux Interpretation 
des Prooms von Justins Dialogus* (Hermeneia, Festschrift fur 0. Regenbogen, Heidelberg, 
1952, p. 163—182); Carl Andresen, list in und der mittlere Plato nismus* (ZNW,44,1952/53, 
p. 157—195) et Logos und Nomos, Die Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum, Berlin, 1955. 

3 N. Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum 
Dialog Justins, Copenhague, 1966; L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr, His Life and Thought, 
Cambridge, 1966; J. C. M. van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, Justin Martyr’s 
Dialogue with Trypho, Chapters One to Nine, Leyde, 1971; E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr, 
Tubingen, 1973; R. Joly, Christianisme et philosophie, fitudes sur Justin et les apologistes 
grecs du lie si&cle, Bruxelles, 1973. 

4 Chronicon d’Eus&be-Jerome, p. 207 Helm 2 ; cf. E. P. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Plato¬ 
nism in Athanasius, Leyde, 1968, p. 27 et n. 9—11. 

5 Cf. R. Beutler, R.-E., Suppl.-Band VH, 1940, c. 665; J. H. Waszink, Studien zum 
Timaeu8kommentar des Calcidius I, Leyde, 1964, p. 23, n. 
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Numenius trancherait en sa faveur la question de priority par rapport aux 
Oracles chaidaiques 6 . C’est surtout entre Numenius et Justin que je voudrais 
tenter des comparaisons. Auparavant, j’indiquerai quelques points oil Justin 
s’accorde avec le platonisme contemporain en g£n6ral, et ceux qui le rappro- 
chent d’Atticus. 


I. Justin et le platonisme contemporain 

Justin reste devant la posterity le type du platonicien chr^tien. Mais de 
Platon lui-m6me il ne connait que quelques textes, peut-6tre k travers un 
florilege, et s’il a lu des dialogues entiers, ce pourraient 6tre seulement 
YApologie de Socrate, le Criton , le Phidon et le Timie 7 . Son platonisme, 
comme celui des autres apologistes et de tous les P6res jusque bien apr&s 
Plotin, est le platonisme moyen 8 . Ici encore, il faut distinguer. Si la position 
de Justin sur la dur6e du monde, - il a commence, mais la volont4 des dieux 
le preserve de la corruption ( Dialogue , 5, 1 et 4), - le range parmi ceux qu’on 
appelle d’ordinaire les «orthodoxes», Plutarque et Atticus 9 ; si la «qu6te de 
Dieu» du Dialogue (2, 3-6) rejoint les trois voies du platonisme contempo¬ 
rain, - negation, analogic, Eminence, - communes k Albinus, k Apul6e, k 
Maxime de Tyr 10 , trop d’incertitudes empechent de l’annexer 4 une 6cole 
particulifcre. En 1957, H. Dorrie «termin(ait) par un ‘non liquet’: le plato¬ 
nisme de Justin, teint£ de christianisme, ne permet pas de determiner k 
quelle £cole platonicienne il avait appartenu. Il faut se contenter de le rat- 
tacher au moyen platonisme)) 11 . C’est k cette conclusion qu’arrivaient d6s 
J952 W. Schmid 12 ouC. Andresen 13 ; et dans la suite N. Hyldahl 14 ouR. Joly 15 
n’ont pu la d£passer. 

Ce qui complique la tache, c’est la r61e du vieillard qui sert d’interlocuteur 
k Justin dans le prologue. Parle-t-il toujours en chr4tien? Les r^pliques de 


6 Cf. Oracles chaidaiques, Paris, 1971, p. li et n. 1 (mais H. Lewy devrait rejoindre, k la 
n. 2, A.-J. Festugtere et J. H. Waszink: il tient comme eux pour la priority de Num6nius). 

7 A ces dialogues, que Justin aurait «lus et relus» (E. de Faye), N. Hyldahl (p. 32) ajoute 
le Phfcdre et la R6publique, surtout pour leurs mythes. Sur les floril&ges de Platon, cf., en 
dernier lieu, H. Chadwick, s. v. «Florilegien* (ap. R. A. C. VII, 1969, c. 1131—1160), 
c. 1142-1143. 

8 Cf. J. Danielou, Nouvelle histoire de l’^glise, I, Paris, 1963, p. 127. 

9 Cf. C. Andresen, 1966, p. 310 et n. 8; J. C. M. van Winden, p. 93; E. F. Osborn, p. 48; 
R. Joly, p. 66—67 et 69. 

10 Cf. A.-J. Festugi&re, La Revelation d’Herm&s Trismegiste, IV, Paris 1964, p. 92 sv.: 
ch. VI, «La doctrine platonicienne de la transcendance divine au lie stecle*; E. R. Dodds, 
Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety, Cambridge, 1966, p. 87 et 92. 

11 H. Dorrie, recension de C. Andresen (1956), in Gnomon, 29, 1957, p. 190. 

12 W. Schmid, in Hermeneia, 1952, p. 178. 

13 C. Andresen, in ZNW, 44, 1952/53, p. 159, n. 7. 

14 N. Hyldahl, p. 273 et 293. 

16 R. Joly, p. 69. 
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Justin refl6tent-elles un platonisms ant^rieur k sa conversion? 16 La diffi- 
cult4 delate k propos de la syngeneia. fitudiant bri^vement cette notion chez 
Justin 17 , je faisais naturellement appel aux deux principaux textes (Dial. 4, 
1-2; Apol. II, 13, 3), mais sans les distinguer suffisamment. Quand Justin 
dit au vieillard: d’etre au-dessus de touts essence se trouve tout de suite 
inne aux &mes de bonne nature, en vertu de leur parents (avec lui), did to 
avyyeveg , et du d^sir qu’elles ont de le voir*, le vieillard r^pond: «Quelle est 
done cette parente que nous avons avec Dieu?* et conclut: «Ce n'est pas 
par cette parente (did to avyyeveg) que Thomme voit Dieu, ni parce qu’il est 
esprit, mais parce qu’il est temp^rant et juste* (Dial., 4, 1-2). C’est lk, dit 
E. von Ivanka, de refus le plus d£cid6 de la m^taphysique platonicienne de 
Tame* ,8 . Mais si l’apologiste rejette cette parents de l’&me avec Dieu, e’eet 
pour en admettre une, seulement partielle, avec le Dieu cr4ateur; la phrase 
de la Ilde Apologie (13, 3) prend un sens bien plus vigoureux si, avec J. H. 
Waszink, on relie TovaneQ/naTixov. . . koyov non k to ovyysvdg mais k duo fiigovg : 
♦chacun (des philosophes et des pontes), voyant, par une participation du 
Verbe divin seminal, ce qui lui dtait apparent^, a pu bien parler* 19 . Cette 
influence du logos spermatikos imports plus que la voie des emprunts, comme 
nous le verrons k propos de Num^nius et Justin 20 . J’ai traduit spermatikos 
par «s£minal*; il ne faut pas confondre logos spermatikos et sperma UA 
logou 2i . 


II. Atticus et Justin 

H a et6 dit au d6but que, sans pouvoir d^pendre d’Atticus, Justin s’accor- 
dait avec lui et avec Plutarque pour attribuer au monde un commencement 
dans le temps. Sur ce point, on ne peut dire que Justin ignorait (was un¬ 
aware) I’argumentation d’Atticus 22 ; il la partageait sans la lui devoir. 

Se faisait-il une id6e diffSrente des «6nigmes* de Platon? Porphyre 
6crira: «Cache-moi ces mystkres comme ineffables entre tous; car lk-dessus 
es dieux n’ont pas rendu leurs oracles clairement mais en enigmes*, ov ... 

16 Cf. R. Joly, p. 11—16 («Le manteau de Justin*). 

17 Syngeneia, Paris, 1964, p. 185—196. 

18 Plato Christianus, Einsiedeln, 1964, p. 96. 

19 Cf. J. H. Waszink, in Mullus, Festschrift Th. Klauser, Munster/W., 1964, p. 385-386 
et in Vigiliae christianae, 19, 1965, p. 147—148, contre R. Holt© (ap. Studia theologies, 12, 
1958, p. 109—168, «Logos Spermatikos*), p. 135, suivi par J. Dani&ou, Message 6vang6- 
lique et culture hell6nistique aux lie et Ille stecles, Desclee, 1961, p. 43. 

20 A. H. Armstrong/R. A. Markus, Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy, Londres, 1960, 
p. 142-144; R. Joly, p. 78, n. 345. 

21 Cf. J. Lebreton, Hist, du dogme de la Trinity, II, Paris, 1928, p. 438, n. 1; J. Daniel on, 
Message ..., p. 45 (avec R. Holte contre C. Andresen); et voir les distinctions de S. Lilia* 
Clement of Alexandria, Oxford, 1971, p. 22, n. 4. 

22 Ceci malgr6 R. M. Grant, After the New Testament, Philadelphie, 1967, p. 124. 
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<pavegd)g . . . aXXa di aiviy/naxcov 23 . Atticus, lui, “affirme que la generation de 
Tunivers doit 6tre entendue k la lettre, et non pas comme une £nigme (jiij 
di aiviyfidrtDv), ni comme une fiction command^e par le souci de la clarte* 24 . 
L’ alvlxxexai que Justin applique au Timie (Dial. 5, 4 debut) ne l’oppose pas 
forcement k Atticus, comme le voudraient N. Hyldahl et E. P. Meijering: 
“Atticus prostete contre ceux qui, faute de prendre k la lettre les expres¬ 
sions de Platon, les considerent comme une aliegOrie (alviypa) pour quelque 
chose d’autre” 25 . 

Ajoutons que la definition des Idees chez Atticus est celle de Dieu chez 
Justin. Pour Atticus, les Idees sont «les modeles du devenir incorporels et 
intelligibles, qui restent toujours identiquement les memes, qui existent en 
soi souverainement et primordialement et sont pour les autres choses causes 
concomitantes (naqalxia) que chacune est teller (fr. 9,1. 43 = P. E., XV, 13, 5); 
pour Justin, Dieu est «ce qui est toujours identiquement le m6me et cause 
(alxiov) de l’etre pour tous les autres» (Dial. 3, 5 debut). Dans la question 
du vieillard, bien traduite par Archambault «Mais qu’appelleras-tu done 
Dieu?», Thirlbyavait, dba 1722, remplace fteov par to ; il a ete largement sui vi 
(Aube, Goodenough, Schmid, Hyldahl, van Winden); mais apr£s la defini¬ 
tion, xovxo drj iaxiv 6 ftedg (que defend van Winden 26 ) se comprend peut-etre 
mieux si la question a porte sur &e6g, et R. Joly maintient le $e6v du manus- 
crit: «Justin, en 3,4, vient dedefinir l’fitre supreme, non l’etre en general^ 21 • 


III. Numenius et Justin 

Chronologiquement, disions-nous, Numenius pourrait avoir influence 
Justin. En tout cas, e’est avec lui que les points de contact sont les plus 
nombreux. 

Dans la phrase du prologue qui precede la definition de Dieu et presente 
la philosophic comme «la science de Tfitre et la reconnaissance du vrai», 
xov ovxog peut recouvrir ou to dv, ce que le chiasme avec xov dXrj&ovg rend 
vraisemblable, ou bien 6 d>v. Or, e'est To &v de YExode (3,14) qui revient dans 
le fr. 13 de Numenius (1. 4) : «Celui qui est seme la semence de toute &me 
dans l’ensemble des etres qui participent de lui». Mais J. C. M. van Winden 
(p. 61) evoque en faveur de son interpretation la transition dexdSvko&v chez 

23 Porphyre, De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda I (110 Wolff), ap. Eusebe, P. E., IV 8, 
2 (I 178, 8-9 Mr as). 

24 Fr. 4,1. 23 (ap. Eus&be, P. E., XV 6, 4). Cf. J. P6pin, Th6ologie cosmique et th6ologie 
chr6tienne, Paris, 1964, p. 41 et n. 2. Sur les «6nigmes» de Platon, H. Dome, <Logos-Reli- 
gion oder Nous-Theologie?* (Kephalaia ... C. J. de Vogel, Assen, 1975, p. 115—136), p. 122. 

25 J. C. M. van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 1971, contre Hyldahl, p. 207, et 
Meijering, p. 27—28. 

26 Id., ibid., p. 60. 

27 R. Joly, Christianisme et philosophic, 1973, p. 45. 

20 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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Clement cTAlexandrie (Strom., I, 166, 4): «la vraie (loi) est celle qui d^couvr© 
et atteint ce qui est: Je suis l’envoy6 de Celui qui est, dit Moisei) 28 . 

Un autre texte de l’Ancien Testament a inspire 4 la fois Numenius et 
Justin: d’esprit planant sur les eaux* du d^but de la Oenise (1, 2). Le fr. 30 
de Numenius, qui cite l’expression, nous a 6t6 conserve par Porphyre au ch. 
10 de YAntre des Nymphes ; c’est, dit H. Chadwick, «an illuminating com¬ 
mentary* 2°, qui associe les Naiades, les divinity 6gyptiennes install4es sur 
des barques et les ames avides d’humidite: «pour Num&rius, Tesprit de 
Dieu’ du verset biblique symbolise les ames, divines par leur origine, qui 
descendent dans la g6n6ration, et les eaux repr&entent T616ment humid©* 
et plus pr^cisdment le ‘sang’, oil reside la vie (cf. Liv . 17, 11,T &me de tout© 
chair est son sang’), et le ‘sperme humide’, qui la transmet* 30 . Chez Justin, 
(Apol. I 64, 1 et 4), Core, fille de Zeus, 4 qui on £levait des statuesaupr&s des 
sources, «copie Tesprit de Dieu qui est represents ports sur les eaux»; le § 4 
n’a «rien de spScifiquement chrStien: ce thSme de limitation Vest qu’ une 
variante du thSme juif de Temprunt^ 31 . 

La grandeur de Dieu s’exprime de part et d’autre en des comparaisons 
ou des termes analogues. 

L’image de la lamp© qui communique sa flamme sans s’appauvrir, comme 
celles de la lumiSre solaire et du feu transmis sans diminution, reviennent 
constamment avant et aprSs l’Sre chrStienne. Elies pourraient remonter au 
mythe de PromSthSe, sous la forme de F allusion de Platon dans le Philbbe 
(16 c 6-7), citS par NumSnius; au moins, 4 Posidonius, d’aprSs R. E. Witt 32 , 
4 la suite de qui j’ai nomm4 Ennius, Arius Didyme, Clement d*Alexandrie; 
on trouve d’autres textes profanes ou patristiques chez F. Ravaisson, 
J. Lebreton, E. R. Dodds, A.-J. FestugiSre, A. Or be, M. Harl, J. Trouil- 
lard 33 . On ne peut done prStendre ici bien caractSristique le rapprochement 
entre NumSnius et Justin. Le voici pourtant. Au fragment 14 de NumSnius 
(1. 9-14), «Ce beau trSsor, c’est la belle science, dont le donataire a bSnS- 
ficiS sans que le donateur en soit frustrS; c’est ainsi qu’on peut voir xme 
lampe allumSe 4 une autre lamp© et porteuse d’une lumiSre dont elle n’a 

28 Trad. M. Caster (Sources chr6tiennes, 30). 

29 H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition, Oxford, 1966, 
p. 129, n. 26; c’Stait, dit-il ailleurs (J. T. S., 1963, p. 496), un cas de la «syncretistic exege¬ 
sis of Gen. I... floating about*. 

30 P. Nautin, ap. In Principio, Interpretations des premiers versets de la GenSse, Paris, 
1973, p. 94. Dans le mime recueil, H. Corbin commente (p. 293—304) le verset coranique 
«Et son trine etait port! sur l’eau*. 

31 P. Nautin, ibid., p. 66—67. 

' 32 E. R. Witt, in Classical Quarterly, 24, 1930, p. 206—207; 25, 1931, p. 200, n. 8. 

33 Aux rlflrences indiquees ap. Numenius, Fragments, p. 109, n. 4—5, ajouter: J. Lebre¬ 
ton, Histoire du dogme de la Trinite, Paris, II, 1928, p. 446—447; A.-J. Festugifere ap. 
Corpus Hermeticum, I, Paris, 1945, p. 174, n. 1 a; La Revelation d’Hormls Trismegiste, ID, 
Paris, 1953, p. 35, n. 2, et 46, n. 3; A. Orbe, Estudios Valentinianos, I. 2, Rome, 1958, 
p. 595 (avec traduction du fr. 14 de Numenius); P. W. van der Horst et J. Mansfeld, in 
Theta-Pi, m. 1, 1974, n. 46-47 et 51. 
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pas priv6 la so urce: sa meche a seulement 6t4 allumee k ce feu,» on oomparera 
ce passage du Dialogue avec Tryphon sur la g6n6ration du Verbe: «Lorsque 
nous profSrons quelque verbe, nous engendrons un verbe, et ce n’est pas par 
une amputation qui diminuerait le verbe qui est en nous. De mfime que nous 
voyons que d’un premier feu s’en produit un autre, sans que soit diminu£ le 
feu oil rautre s’est allum6, tandis qu’au contraire il rest© le mfime, de m6me 
aussi le nouveau feu qui s’y est allum£ se fait voir bien r6el sans avoir dimi- 
nu6 celui auquel il s’est allum£» (61, 2); et au ch. 128, 3, ce rappel: «J’ai 
dit que cette Puissance avait 6t6 engendr^e du Pfere par sa Puissance et sa 
Volont6, non par amputation . . pour prendre un exemple, j’avais ajout4 
que d’autres feux peuvent s’allumer k un feu, sans que soit diminu£ celui 
auquel on en allume beaucoup; il reste le m6me au contraire». 

Pour designer Dieu, Justin recourt k la formule «p&re et producteur de l’uni- 
vers», qui vient du Timie , 28 c 3-4: rov . . . TtoLYjrijv xal nariqa rovde rov navrffg, 
oil narrjq est associ£ k TioirjTrjg, alors qu’ en 41 a 7 il Test k drj/uovqySg; c’est 
V6 yevvrjaaQ ncmjq de Timie 37 c7, qui lui-m6me peut venir d’Euripide 34 . Platon 
ne fait pas du demiurge le Dieu supreme, qu’il ned^finit nullepart; mais il 
ignore le d^doublement attests par les fr. 12 et 21 de Num^nius: le premier, 
fragment proprement dit transmis par Eus5be; le second, t^moignage de 
Proclus. Le fr. 12 oppose (1. 12-14) de Dieu Premier qui reste oisif dans toute 
l’ceuvre de la creation, qui est Roi, et le Dieu demiurge, le chef, qui circule 
dans le ciel». D’apr&s Proclus (fr. 21), Num&iius proclame trois dieux et 
appelle le premier «P&re», le second «cr6ateur» ? le troisifcme «cr6ation», car 
le monde, pour lui, est le trojsi&me Dieu; d6s lore, son demiurge est double, 
le Premier Dieu et le Second, et le monde cr66 est le Troisifcme Dieu. Re- 
marquons, avec H. J. Kramer 35 , que cette hi^rarchie n’est pas celle du fr. 11 
(20 L.), oil le premier Dieu n’est pas cr^ateur, tandis que «du second se d6- 
tache un troisifeme, lui aussi de nature d£miurgique». Comme Num&iius, 
Harpocration, disciple d’Atticus, rapportera TzoiYjrrjv et naxiqa k deux dieux 
diffSrents 36 . 

Si Num6niu8 d&louble la formule du Tinde, sans jamais la citer exacte- 
ment, Justin l’emploie deux fois au moins dans le Dialogue avec Tryphon . En 
56, 1,4 propos de la th^ophanie de Mambr6 (Qen&se, 18), il l’applique k Dieu 
le P&re, non au Logos son Fils: «il 6tait Dieu, le personnage qui s’est fait 
voir k Abraham pr6s du ch6ne avec les deux anges qu’avait envoyes un autre 
Dieu, celui qui reste toujours dans les regions suprac&estes, qui ne s’est fait 


34 Iphig6nie en Tauride, 360 et 499. 

35 H. J. Kramer, Der Ursprung der Geistmetaphysik, Amsterdam, 1964, p. 81. 

36 J. Dillon, *Harpocration’s Commentary on Plato* (Calif. Studies in Class. Philology, 4, 
1971, p. 125—146), p. 127, n. 4, et p. 143—144; cf. W. Deuse, Theodoros von Asine, Wies¬ 
baden, 1973, p. 18 et n. 33. E. F. Osborn (Justin Martyr, Tubingen, 1973, p. 19) 6crit un 
peu sommairement: «Chez Philon, Num6nius et dans les Merits hermit iques, l’etre supreme 
est d6crit comme p^re, createur et producteur de toutes choses*; pour Num6nius, cette 
simplification ne rend pas compte des textes. 

29* 
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voir k personne, qui n’a jamais parle lui-meme; celui que nous reconnais- 
sons comme cr^ateur de toutes choses et comme ptere», noLrjrijv rcbv SXcov xai 
nariga ; cf. le noirjxty xcbv SAcov de 60 ,3. En 128,4, avant le rappel de l’image du 
feu cit6 k l’instant, nous lisons: «I1 a 6t6 ctemontr6 aussi que cette Puissance, 
que le texte proph4tique appelle Dieu . . . et ange, n’est pas seulement nomi- 
nalement distincte comme la lumtere Test du soleil, mais qu’elle est quelque 
chose de distinct nunteriquement* 37 . 

«Le titre de ‘pere de l’univers’, que Justin aime k donner k Dieu, pouvait 
8’autoriser de la tradition platonicienne* 38 . Mais le souci constant de sauve- 
garder la transcendance du Pere, de prouver que dans les tlteophanies c’est 
le Verbe de Dieu qui est apparu, ne va pas sans danger de subordinatianis- 
me 39 ; ainsi, en 56, 4, le Logos est «un autre Dieu et Seigneur au-dessous du 
Cr^ateur de toutes choses». Ces tendances subordinatiennes se retrouveront 
jusqu’au IVe stecle; chez Eusfebe de Cesar^e, l’influence lointaine de Nume- 
nius, dont il nous a conserve tant de fragments, se combinera pour Py incliner 
avec celle, plus proche, d’Arius 40 . C’est pourquoi aussi Justin reserve 6 &eog k 
Dieu le P&re et n’appelle le Logos que fteog comme 58, 9: &edg xaXelxai xai $eog 
icm xai &rrcu 41 . Dans la Ire Apobgie, il le met «au second rang* apr&s le Pere 
(13, 3); il en fait «le prince le plus puissant et le plus juste apr&s le Dieu qui 
Pa engendre* (12, 6); et Pediteur de 1904, L. Pautigny, signale dte Pintro- 
duction ce «langage teinte de subordinatianisme* 42 ; il est vrai qu’A. Orbe 
porte un jugement moins s6v6re 42a . 

Restent deux questions plus generates: l’unite de la philosophic, la philoso¬ 
phic et la th&Jogie de Phistoire. Elies ne sont d’ailleurs pas sans lien entreelles. 

En effet, Justin comme Nuntenius tiennent pour la vraie philosophic 
celle des «anciens», naXaiofi*. La division en ecoles en rompt Punit4 premiere, 
«car c’est 14 une science une» 44 , fiiag ovarjg xavxrjg htiaxrffArjg (Dial ., 2, 1). Or 

37 Trad, J. Lebreton (Histoire du dogme ...» II, p. 447), meilleure ici que celle de 
G. Archambault (et que la sienne dans la note G, «L’interpr6tation des th6ophanies chez 
les apologistes*, p. 675). 38 J. Lebreton, ibid., p. 417. 

39 Voir la mote G» de J. Lebreton, cit£e n. 37 (Histoire ..., II, p. 663—677), avec les 
p. 459, 467—468; et cf. G. Archambault k Dial., 56, 1 (I, p. 254) ou 116, 1 (II, p. 196-197). 
Sur la th6ophanie de Mambr6, cf. C. Andresen, Logos und Nomos, p. 158—159. 

40 Voir «Nuin6nius et Eus&be de C6sar6e», in Studia patristica, XIII, 1975, p. 19—28; cf. 
«Les fragments de Num^nius d’Apamee dans la Preparation 4vangelique d’Eus&be de 
C6sar6e*, in Comptes rendus de l’Acad. des Inscr. et B. L., 1971, p. 455—462. 

41 Cf. G. Archambault, ad loc. (I, p. 273). 

42 L. Pautigny, ap. Justin, Apologies, Paris, 1904, p. XXIX. 

42a Estudios Valentinianos, Rome, I—V, 1955—1966, passim, surtout I, 1958, p. 574; IV, 
1966, p. 696, n. 3. 

43 Plutot qu’ aQxaloi (cf. Dial. 7, 1; Apol. I 4, 8): R. Joly, Christianisme et philosophie, 
Bruxelles, 1973, p. 35, n. 123. 

44 J. C. M. van Winden (An Early .. ., 1971, p. 47) insiste sur cette construction, bien 
vue par G. Archambault; mais sa propre traduction de Kyriakon, Festschrift J. Quasten 
(I, Munster/W., 1970, p. 208), tpuisque cette science est une*, supposait Particle xijg dont 
il souligne ici l’absence. Sur les divers aspects de la philosophie chez les apologistes et sp6- 
cialement Justin, cf. A.-M. Malingrey, «Philosophia*, Paris, 1961, p. 107—128. 
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c’est le postulat fondamental de tout un traite de Num^nius, «De I’infid61it6 
de I’Acad^mie 4 Platon*, que les successeurs du maitre, «en eliminant certai- 
nes ktees, et en torturant d’autres, ne s’en tinrent pas 4 1’heritage primitif; 
partant de 14 (ou: 4 commencer par X6nocrate), ils ne tard&rent pas, plus ou 
moins vite, 4 se diviser» (fr. 24,1. 11-13). II fallait laisser Platon, «dans sa 
puret6 premiere, 4 son pythagorisme; ear actuellement, d6chir6 avec plus de 
fr^nfeie qu’il n’efit convenu 4 un Penth^e, il souffre dans ses membres» (fr. 
24,1. 70-72). Le supplice du h6ros des Bacchantes , le roi de Th4bes 6charp6 
par les m£nades, figure chez Atticus le morcellement de la philosophie avant 
Platon (fr. 1; ap. Eusfebe, P.E., XI 2,2) et chez Clement d’Alexandrie 
l’acharnement des h6r£tiques 4 dechirer le Verbe (Str. I 57, 1-6). “Justin est 
proche de Numerous, puisqu’il deplore l’existence meme de ‘platoniciens’”; 
c’est 4 toutes les sectes qu’il en veut 45 , et il se plait 4 d^noncer leurs contradic¬ 
tions (Apol. 144,10), comme Num^nius ne manque pas une occasion de le faire. 

Ainsi done, dit R. Joly, (Justin adhere trfes fermement 4 la conception de 
la philosophie qui mettait en valeur les positions communes des trois grandes 
ecoles, Acad^mie, P^ripatos, Stoa, et reportait cette philosophie unitaire et 
vraie dans le passe» /,G . 

La croyance 4 une philosophie primitive unique s’accordait, on le voit, 
avec le culte du passe. Pour Justin, cette philosophie a £te «envoy£e en bas 
aux hommes», xareni/Kp&rj elgrovgav&qojTiovg (Dial. ,2,1): l’expressionfait£cho 
4 celle du Philkbe dans la phrase cit^e tout 4 rheure4proposdufeu: «C’est 
des dieux qu’est venu aux hommes ce present, lanc6 qu’il fut du haut des 
regions divines (no&ev ix 1 9e6w iqql<pr]) par quelque Prom6th6e; et les anciens, 
qui valaient mieux que nous et vivaient plus pr&s des dieux, nous ont trans- 
mis cette tradition» (16 c 5-8). - Dans le contexte du Philkbe il s’agit de l’un 
et du multiple. - Le “plus pres des dieux” de Platon a 6t6 imit6 par S^nfeque: 
a dis recentes (Ep . 90, 44) 47 . 

Pour Num^nius, la sagesse grecque n’a guere progresse depuis Pythagore 
et Platon. Pour Justin, elle vient du «prophete Moise; car Moise est plus 
ancien que tous les ecrivains grecs» (Apol. I 44, 8) 48 . Un «Moise qui parle 
attique» (fr. 8 = 10 L.), tel etait Platon pour Numenius, qui ne traitait sans 
doute pas de «barbares» les «peuples de renom» dont il voulait comparer 
les initiations et les dogmes avec la doctrine de Platon pour en montrer 
l’accord avec celle-ci (fr. la = 9 a L.) 49 . Son sens de la tradition n’estpeut- 

45 R. M. Grant, After the New Testament, Philadelphie, 1967, p. 94; cf. J. H. Waszink, 
in Melanges Christine Mohrmann, Utrecht et Anvers, 1963, p. 54. 

46 R. Joly, Christianisme et philosophie, Bruxelles, 1973, p. 35. 

47 Cf. C. J. M. van Winden, ap. Kyriakon, I, 1970, p. 207. 

48 Recurrence expresse 59,1; cf. E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr, Tubingen, 1973, p. 145, n. 35. 

49 Sur les etidoxifiovvia §&vrj, cf. J. H. Waszink, in Vigiliae christianae, 19,1965, p. 156—158; 
H. Dorrie, «Die Wertung der Barbaren im Urteil der Griechen* (ap. Antike und Universal- 
geschichte. Festschrift Stier, Munster, 1972, p. 146—175), p. 169—172; et tPlatons Reisen zu 
fernen Volkern* (ap. Romanitas et Christianitas. Studia J. H. Waszink . .. oblata, Amster¬ 
dam et Londres, 1973, p. 99—118), p. 108—109. 
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l£. des Places 


6tre pas encore une philosophie de Thistoire, et il faut en dire autant de 
Justin. Si, d’aprfcs la thkse de C. Andresen, Celse a ecrit le «Discours vrai* 
pour r^futer Justin, s’il rdagit constamment aux vues de l’apologiste, il ne 
lui a pas emprunt^ Yid6e d’une pareille philosophie; au contraire, sans 
s’^riger en syst^me, la reconnaissance d’une valeur de la tradition entrait a 
plein dans la pensee de Tepoque 50 . 

L’apolog^tique chr^tienne ne pouvait que se rejouir de voir des philoso- 
phes paiens comme Numenius accorder droit de cit6 aux Juifs et a l’Ancien 
Testament. Nous avons releve chez Numenius certains indices d’une connais- 
sance de la Bible 51 ; pour lui, il s’agissait de beaucoup mieux que d’une 
<eagesse barbare» 52 . Homfere foumissait k Justin des parall&les plus approxi- 
matifs; il l’int^ressait cependant, et peut-etre comptait-il parmi les «sages», 
k cot6 de Platon et de Pythagore (Dial., 2, 2; 5, 6). G. Glockmann a montre 
quelle place il tenait dans l’apologdtique chr^tienne du lie stecle 53 . 

Toute cette sagesse de l’ancienne Grfece s’explique pour Just ip par Taction 
du Logos spermatikos, puissance active et divine dont tous les hommes ont 
re 9 U une parcelle 54 . 

Si Justin n’a pas k proprement parler une philosophie de Thistoire, en 
a-t-il fait en quelque mesure la th^ologie? Cette question a re§u deux r4pon- 
ses contradictoires. 

«En un sens, dit E. F. Osborn, Justin nie Thistoire. Il nie W d^veloppe- 
ment autonome des 6vdnements. Il insiste sur l’identit^ immuable du Logos. 
Cette negation 4tait aussi impliqu^e par l’accusation de plagiat portae 
contre les Grecs . . . Numenius disait: ‘Qu’est-ce que Platon, sinon un 
Molse qui parle attique?’ Cette vue implique identity plutot que d&veloppe- 
ment historique. A cet egard, Celse et Justin sont des platoniciens et n'ont 
pas de th^ologie de Thistoire* 55 . 

Mais 6coutons H. Chadwick. «Peut-etre, par-dessus tout, devons-nous 
regarder comme un ach&vement distinctif et personnel de Justin sa theologie 
de Thistoire. Quand il voit dans la philosophie grecque une partie de la 

50 Cf. J. C. M. van Winden, ap. Kyriakon, I, 1970, p. 209 et n. 4, oil il cite les objections 
faites k C. Andresen, Logos .. . (surtout p. 345—372) par H. Dome, Gnomon, 29, 1957, 
p. 195—196, et J. H. Waszink, Vigiliae christianae, 12, 1958, p. 176—177. 

51 Cf. «Num6nius et la Bible*, ap. Homenaje a J. Prado, Madrid, 1975, p. 497—502; «Un 
terme biblique et platonicien: AkoinonMos*, ap. Forma futuri. Studi ... Card. M. Pelle¬ 
grino, Turin, 1975, p. 154-158. 

52 Cf.4es articles de J. H. Waszink et de H. Dorrie cit£s n. 49. 

53 Cf. G. Glockmann, Homer in der fruhchristlichen Literatur bis Justinus (Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen, 105), Berlin, 1968, surtout p. 159—165 (dans la troisi&me partie, tHomer bei 
Justinus*, p. 99—195). Voir aussi J. P6pin, «Le ‘challenge* Hom&re-Mo'ise aux premiers 
si&cles chr^tiens*, in Revue des sciences religieuses, 29, 1955, p. 105—122. 

54 Apol. II, 13,3; cf. R. Holte, «Logos Spermatikos. Christianity and Ancient Philosophy 
according to St. Justin’s Apologies* (ap. Studia theologica, 12, 1958, p. 109—168), p. 146- 
147; J. H. Waszink, in Mullus, Festschrift Th. Klauser (Jahrb. f. Ant. u. Chr., Erg.-Bd 1), 
Munster/W., 1964, p. 387 et n. 32. 

55 E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr, 1973, p. 166. 
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preparation divine k Tfivangile, et en Socrate un chretien avant le Christ, il 
voit dans les annales de Thumanite une histoire double, sacr^e et profane, 
juive et paienne, deux courants convergents qui confluent providentiellement 
dans le Christ et son evangile universel. La theologie de Thistoire de Justin 
foumit une base pour appr^cier la tradition du passe k la fois positivement et 
critiquement. Sa foi au Christ lui donne un critere pour approcher k la fois 
Platon et Tancient Testament, et le preserve d’un edectisme qui prendrait 
pieces et morceaux a d’autres systemes pour se faire un costume k soi. Et le 
vitalisme implicite dans sa conception de Thistoire comme scene de Taction 
divine lui fait voir le cours du monde sous un angle qui sert de tremplin k 
Augustin dans la Cite de Dieu, k Orose, k Dante, ou k des historiens plus 
modernes qui ont cherche k voir la carriere de Thumanite spb specie aetemi- 
tatis .»56. 

56 H. Chadwick, Austin’s Defence of Christianity* (Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 47, 1964—65, p. 275—297), p. 297 (conclusion). Cf. B. Seeberg, «Die Geschichts- 
theologie Justins des Martyrem, in Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, 58, 1939, p. 1—81 
(discute par E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr, p. 166, n. 83 et surtout par N. Hyldahl, Philoso¬ 
phic und Christentum, p. 52—57). C’est une «th6ologie de l’histoire* de Justin que C. An- 
dresen confronts a la tphilosophie de I’histoire* de Celse. 
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I. La conBtitucion del vocabulario patristico que intenta conoebir y 
definir los vinculos intratrinitarios, las fundamentales diferencias entre 
ousia e hypdstasis, la mutua inhabitacidn de la divinidad y la humanidad 
en la organicidad teandrica de Cristo, ha seguido un curso de credent© 
expansidn y clarificacion conceptual hasta el s. VIII. La figura de San 
Juan Damaceno (en adelante SJD, f 756) parece representar el limit© 
de este esfuerzo descriptivo y especulativo, en razdn de su vigor teoldgico, 
de su claridad sistematica, de su lenguaje matizado,pero firmemente afin- 
cado en un designio de configurar, por particiones Idgicas inequivocas, una 
8umma teoldgico-filosdfica de vasta repercusidn ulterior. En este sentido 
su denso tratado de fide ortodoxa 1 significa el antecedent© mis important© 
de todas las summae medievales y una cuspide sistematica de la teologia 
griega. 

A1 mismo tiempo conviene observar que en el inicio de esta vasta curva 
semdntica que va del griego helenistico, biblico, neotestamentario, apostd- 
lico, a la emersidn de esa cuspide ocupa a su vez un lugar decisivo el corpus 
griego de Dionisio el Areopagita, que podemos ubicar provisoriamente 
en los primeros aledanos del s. IV, o en los tramos finales del s. III. La dis- 
cusidn erudita sobre el problema del corpus areopagitico no aclara en ab¬ 
solute la cuestidn propiamente semantica que aqui nos interesa, y que se 
refiere a las fases de una sucesiva apertura linguistica, investida de la ca- 
pacidad de significar el Misterio organico de una Deidad fecunda, fases 
que instalan en Occidente una semdntica teologica diversa de la heldnica y 
distinta de la hebraica. Entre el lenguaje exultant© y mlstico de Dionisio 
y el sistema sem&ntico explicito de SJD, transcurre pues un capitulo fun¬ 
damental del pensar greco-cristiano, en cuanto expresidn de una pistis 
(fides) que construira otros espacios especulativos y otros dmbitos reli- 
giosos. 

II. Dentro de esta curva e integrando ese vocabulario, destacase entre 
otros el termino perikhdresis, cuya historia semantica resumire en este 
trabajo, desde los dias de la H61ade arcaica hasta su fijacidn especulativa 
en el s. VIII, precisamente en el lenguaje de SJD. Considero el termino 


1 PG. XCIV. col. 789-1228. 
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perikhdresis un buen ejemplo de esa construccidn semantica antedicha, 
un modelo histdrico-lingulstico y especulativo-sistematico de esa sucesiva 
apertura a niveles significantes cada vez mas entranados en la deidad, cada 
vez mAs aptos para articular pensar humano y Misterio Divino. 

Veamos en primer lugar las fases fundamentales en la Helade arcaica 
y clAsica. Ni el verbo perikhorein ni el sustantivo perikhdresis pertenecen al 
fondo del lenguaje epico 2 ni al corpus eleglaco-llrico 3 , ni a la lengua de los 
tragicos 4 . Encontramos el verbo en la prosa de Herddoto con el significado 
de sucesion dinAstica 5 en el pasaje de Historias I. 210, sentido que no se 
registra en textos posteriores. El sustantivo perikhdresis no pertenece 
tampoco al vocabulario filosofico del corpus platdnico 6 , ni al lenguaje de 
los textos aristotelicos 7 . En el rico lenguaje de Aristdfanes encontramos 
el verbo en Aves, 958, en una parodia de rito sacrificial: "Av&iq <tv neg^cogei 
rfy xeqvificL . Si hay algo llamativo en el contexto es la referenda a un rito 
lustral, de donde podrfa provenir el tArmino. La primera hipdtesis pues 
considera la initial semAntica de perikhorein inscrita en el contexto de 
un rito ancestral. 

III. En cuanto al sustantivo perikhdresis es en la HAlade antigua ex- 
clusivo de Anaxagoras 8 , quien indica junto con el verbo la comunica- 
bilidad de la tectonica del Nous a la materia homeomdrica. La perikhdresis 
anaxagorica pertenece pues a un nivel teoldgico, en tanto el Nous es el 
supremo viviente e inconfigurado, y a nivel cosmoldgico en tanto signi- 
fica la participacidn por el movimiento rotativo en lo que he Uamado tecto¬ 
nica del Nous . De esa participacidn por la perikhdresis surge, de la materia 
inconfigurada, el cosmos configurado. He supuesto en otro trabajo que 
Anaxagoras deduce esa semantica de la contemplation de las ondas marinas 
en la nativa Clazomene. El flujo y reflujo del mar en el golfo de Smyrna 
despertd el sentimiento de una perikhdresis que cancelaba la inmovilidad y 
esterilidad del ser parmenldeo. Pero al mismo tiempo el fildsofo abria el 
camino para significar una deidad fecunda, al margen de los problemas de 
los orlgenes cdsmicos, en cuanto la perikhdresis es categorla del Nous trans- 
mundano. Creo que esta interpretation circulo por el helenismo tardlo por 
via de los estoicos, aunque en el corpus correspondiente no se registra el 
tArmino perikhdresis , si el verbo khorein 9 , referido a pneuma y o a psykM. 

Dos hipdtesis fundamentales parecen imponerse hasta el perlodo epi- 

2 Cf. H. Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, Hildesheim 1963. 

3 Cf. G. fatouros, Index verborum zur fruhgriechischen Lyrik, Heidelberg 1966. 

4 Cf. F. EUendt, Lexicon Sophocleum. Regimontii Prussorum 1835. — G. Italic- 
S. L. Radt, Index Aeschyleus, Leiden 1964. 

5 J. E. Powell, A lexicon to Herodotus, Hildesheim 1960. 

6 F. Ast, Lexicon Platonicum, Lipsiae 1836. 

7 H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus (secunda editio), Graz 1955. 

» Cf. Diels, B. 12. 

9 Ioannes ab Amim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragments, vol. TV, Indices. Editio stereotypa, 
Stuttgart 1964. 
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gonal helenistico: 1 - el termino integra el vocabulario cultural ritual, lo 
que explicarfa tal vez su casi absoluta ausencia en el periodo arcaieo. Ana¬ 
xagoras lo habria trasladado de la lengua religiosa a la significacidn cdsmica, 
lo que concordaria con los rasgos de asebeia con que lo presentan los textos 
doxograficos. 2 - Procederia de una intuicion del vinculo del Nous tras- 
mundano y la materia, partiendo del movimiento de la onda marina. A ello 
agregariamos una tercera hipdtesis, en cuanto suponemos que el termino 
se incorpord al vocabulario patristico por via de los estoicos. 

IV. Para los origenes del cristianismo y del pensamiento patristico, 
el vinculo de Dios y el mundo se insumia en el gesto absoluto de una Deidad 
que instala el ser del mundo en tanto Senor de 4ste. En este horizonte 
coincidieron vastas resonancias hebraico-cristianas. Quiza sdlo los gndsticos 
se apartaron de esta consideration teoldgica. En cambio en la concepcidn 
misma de la Deidad la disyuncidn y contraposicidn entre Hebraismo, Hele- 
nismo y Cristianismo resulto inevitable, segun lo expresa con meridiana 
claridad SJD 10 . Esa disyuncion se refiere a dos capitulos fundamentales: 

1 - la Triadologia, en tanto compatible con la unidad de la ousia divina; 

2 - la Cristologia, en tanto subsistencia tedndrica en la hipdstasis divina. 
En ambos casos el vocable perikhdresis contribuyd a clarificar el campo 
semantico de una teologia patristica que subrayaba la disyuncidn respecto 
del judaismo de todas las herejias de trasfondo gndstico, o de todas las 
reinterpretaciones mas o menos judaizantes, o mas o menos helenizantes, 
hasta el s. VIII. 

En lo que atane al griego neotestamentario 11 no parece desprenderse 
de 41 ninguna coyuntura semantica del vocablo. Probablemente es 4ste 
un signo que nos orienta en el trasiego directo entre el helenismo tardio y 
los Padres (s. Ill y IV). Los antecedentes de esta vasta elaboracidn deben 
buscarse en el corpus areopagitico i2 , en su concepcidn de la inhabitacidn 
trinitaria y del vinculo teandrico de Cristo, en la unicidad de su hypostasis 
divina 13 . De aqui transcurre a traves de San Gregorio Nazianzeno (f390) 
hasta la prosa de San Maximo Confesor (| 662), quien parece dar el vocablo 
perikhdresis su ubicacion semantica definitiva en tres direcciones: a — tria- 
doldgica; b - Cristol6gica; c - en la teologia de la pistis, o sea en la eclesio- 
logia. San Maximo Confesor parece elaborer ademas las fdrmtUas teold- 
gicas fundamentales que a traves de SJD clarificar&n definitivamente el 
campo semdntico griego, e influiran vastamente en toda la teologia me¬ 
dieval latina. En SJD y en San Mdximo Confesor el t4rmino conserva 
un cierto perfume anaxag6rico en tanto describe la fecundidad de un Vi- 

De fide ortodoxa, lib. I, cap. VII. PG. XCIV, col. 808 A. 

11 la ausencia del vocablo constituye una importante referenda como signo de una reela- 
boracidn semdntica ulterior. Cf. G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment. Stuttgart. 

12 Cf. De divinis nominibus, cap. II. 4. PG. III. 640 D—641 A—C. 

13 Cf. SJD. op. cit. col. 1077 A y sgs. lib. III. cap. XIX. 
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viente (la Deidad TriAdica), o el vinculo viviente que parte de la Divinidad 
de Cristo e invade su Humanidad. 

V. El vocabulario griego que describe el Mysterio Triadoldgico es mati- 
zado en este periodo de cuatro siglos. Hacemos abstraccidn aqui de las 
formulaciones conciliares, en particular los seis primeros concilios ecu- 
menicos (de Nicea a Constantinopla II) para no alargar la exposicidn. Sin 
embargo deben distinguirse vocablos referidos exclusivamente a una de las 
Personas (por ejemplo ekporeusis ), o referidos en corrvdn a las tres 14 . Dentro 
de esta categoria se encuentra perikhdresis . Pero hay otros: descriptivos , 
como bupavoiq, IxXaptpig, UgaApa, etc. Denotativos , como povr\ xal Idgvaig xal 
inegldgvaig, aliens, etc. EspeciUativos, como dvrldoaig xal negiydygriaig. Estos 
dos recogieron las vastas tensiones conceptuales de esta problemAtica 
y construyeron el espacio semantico especulativo propriamente dicho. 
De entre esos se impuso perikhdresis , por sus virtudes filosdficas, que le 
venlan del pasado anaxagdrico, aunque muchas veces los dos vocablos se 
presentan unidos en un solo contexto, como por ejemplo en el pasaje 
fundamental de SJD, op . cit . lib. Ill cap. IV col 1000 A. San MAximo elabora 
las fdrmulas cristoldgicas definitivas, inspirandose en San Gregorio el 
Tedlogo, y abre la via, inexplorada, de una concepcidn perikhordtica de la 
Pistis 15 . Segun este pasaje la Fe es una perikhdresis que es r\ ngogrijv olxelav 
agyip xaxa to reXog raw Tzsmarevdrcov. Por la pistis inhabitants nosotros 
el Misterio Trinitario-Teandrico. Pero esta via de San Maximo Confesor 
permanecid intacta. En cambio en las cuestiones trinitarias y cristoldgicas 
se elaboraron un conjunto de fdrmulas especulativas que coloco aqui de 
modo progresivo y sistematico: 

Fdrmula 1: a) bdXXrjXaig rag rgelg vnoaraaeig Xeyopev 18 

b) b aXXrjXaig elvai rag vnoaraaeig 17 

c) &are Zyeaftai aXXijXcov 18 

Fdrmula 2: xal rijv atircbv di SXov elg [sive ttpog] dXXrjXa negixd)grjaiv i9 
Fdrmula 3: rfo dnoggrjrcp rqdnip rfjg elg dXXijXag rwv Xgtarov (pvaeeov 
negiycogiyaecog ngoaipdgcog 20 
Fdrmula 4: xal rrjv elg dXXrjXag negiycogrjaiv iyovaiv 21 
Fdrmula 5: did rip elg dXXrjXa rd>v pegatv negiydjgrjaiv 22 

14 Cf. el pasaje citado en nota 12. 

15 Cf. G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1965, p&g. 1077, s. v., que 
no parece darle al pasaje fundamental de Quaestiones ad Thalassium, 608 D. PG. XC, un 
sentido decisivo. 

16 SJD., op. cit. 825 A. 

17 SJD., op. cit. 860 B. 

is SJD., op. cit. 829 A. 

19 San M&ximo Confesor, Disputationes cum Pyrrho, PG. XCI. 337 C; Cf. San Gregorio 
Nazianzeno, PG. XXXVII. Epist. col. 181C. 

20 San M&ximo Confesor, ibid. col. 345 D. 

21 SJD., op. cit. col. 829 A. 

22 SJD., op. cit. col. 993 D. 
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VI. En Triadologia la formula definitiva se construye a partir del texto 
de Dionisio, en el sentido de proponer primero la mutua inhabitacidn 
{Idgvoig) de las tres Hypostaseis mediante el simple iv aXXrjXaig, o 
o con el verbo elvai que es lo mis comun. Pero en 
el caracter descriptivo dinamico de la teologia griega, el tdrmino periic- 
h&resis abre una definitiva denotacidn con la expresion elg aJULrjAag, 
que se matiza en el contexto de las sucesivas fdrmulas. Una diferencia 
semantica se abre empero para la Cristologia segun explica SJD 23 : rj 
de negixdrgrjaig ovx ex rrjg oagxog, aXXa ix rfjg &e6rrftog yeyovev 24 . 
Es decir, mientras a nivel trinitario, la perikhdresis se afinca en la unidad 
de la ousidy y permite la circumincessio de las Tres Personas (en lo cual no 
puede haber ninguna diferencia), en el nivel Cristoldgico (que implica anti - 
do8i8 de las dos physeis) i que podria ser una perikhdresis que partiera de la 
Humanidad a la Divinidad de Cristo? Por esto, el vocabulario que derivb 
primitivamente hacia la denotacidn del vinculo entre las dos naturalezas 
de Cristo, y luego hacia la denotacidn del vinculo continuo e inimitable 
de las Tres Personas, fue mds apto para la teologia trinitarista, y asi influyo 
en vastos sectores de la teologia post-damacena (griega y latina). En Cristo¬ 
logia la perikhdresis describe la tieavdgixr) evegyeia de la Encarnacidn y la 
unidn hipostatica de Cristo. Semanticamente recupera los trasfondos 
anaxagdricos: en el fildsofo era comunicacidn dinamioa y configurante 
deli^ot^ al Cosmos, pero no retorno de este al Nous. Aqui en SJD es comu- 
nicacion dinamica de la Divinidad a la Humanidad. Por eso agrega luego 
del texto citado mas arriba: dXXa rj &ela cpvoig &na£ negi%a)govoa did, rfjg 
oagxdg, edcoxe xat oagxi rrjv ngog ravrrjv dggrjrov 7iegi%(bgr}<nv, f}v de Ivtoatr 
Aiyopev 2 *. 

En Triadologia aclaraba la semantica hipostatica en la identidad de la 
ousidy re8umiendo en las diversas formulas aducidas lo que de otro modo 
dicen Dionisio, y San Agustin en de Trinitate : singula surd in singulis per - 
sonisy omnia in singulis et singula in omnibuSy et omnia in omnibusy et unum 
omnia. En Cristologia permitia mantener la distincidn de las dos natura¬ 
lezas y progresar al mismo tiempo en el horizonte de la unidn hipostatica, 
aunque aqui como se ve el tdrmino comportaba un matiz necesario. 

En la definicidn de la Fe, o sea en el nivel de la Eclesiologia, la via de San 

Maximo Confesor quedo sin transitar, a lo que parece. En la serie analitico- 
descriptiva que traza el parrafo aducido (608D), importa distinguir la 
ubicacidn de perikhoresis: la serie es la siguiente: rdAog, anoxalvyig, negr 
xcbgrjaig, inavodogy nhjguxng etc. La Fe es “revelacion”, pero dsta es 
perilchdresisy o sea, retorno a la arkhe trinitaria, ahora mismo en las 
condiciones contradictorias del tiempo v del mundo. Quizd la reelaboracidn 

23 en De fide ortodoxa, lib. IV, cap. XVIII, col. 1184C—D. 

24 en De fide ortodoxa, lib. IV, cap. XVIII, col. 1184C—D. 

24 Cf. adcm&8 col. 1461C, y S. Cyr. Alex., de trinitate, PG. LXXVII. 

25 op. cit. col. 1461C—D. 
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teoldgica en la actual situacibn de la Iglesia reserve una historia renovada 
para este parrafo de San Maximo Confesor, o sea, abra un nuevo capftulo 
en la semantica del termino griego perikhdresis. Esa semantica abrazaria 
desde un angulo determinado la totalidad del sistema teoldgico patristico, 
a saber: Deidad fecunda Uni-trina (a diferencia de judalsmo y helenismo); 
plena comunicaci6n de la Deidad con la Humanidad en la unica hipdstasis 
de Cristo perfectus Deus et perfectus homo (en contraposici6n a la teologia 
hebraica); uni6n inviolable de la Fe in Ecclesia. El sistema patristico seria 
pues perikhor^tico en todos los niveles teol6gicos, una originalidad que 
esta lejos de haber sido subrayada con suficiente nitidez por la relectura 
modema de los Padres. En ese sistema perikhor^tico se insumirfa un vasto 
contenido de la semantica hetenica y se cancelaria un vasto contenido de la 
semantica hebraica. Se cumplirfa asf en esta perspectiva semantica la con- 
dicidn de tertium genus que pretenden los Padres. 

VII. En conclusidn, perikhdresis significa: a) comunicacion dinamica 
permanente irreversible entre el Nous y el cosmos (Anaxagoras estoicos); 
b) Intima unidn permanente y total entre las tres hip6stasis trinitarias en la 
identidad de la Ousia (San Maximo Confesor y de Cristo, por la comuni- 
caci6n de la Deidad con la Humanidad, comunicaci6n permanente, invio¬ 
lable, total (San Gregorio Nazianzeno, San Cyrilo Alejandrino, San Maximo 
Confesor y San Juan Damaceno); d) Develacibn de la Fe y por ella retomo 
al principio, a la arkhi trinitaria en las condiciones contradictorias del 
tiempo (San M&ximo Confesor). 
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II n© rest© qu’une centain© de fragments des quinze livres que Porphyre 
composa Contre Us Chritiens. Dans 1© recueil qui a 6t6 public par Adolf von 
Harnack en 1916 1 , les fragments nominaux sont rares; ils n© repr&entent 
qu’un tiers environ des fragments et, sur ce nombre, seuls trois ou quatre 
passages, tous emprunt4s k Eus^be de C4saree, reposent sur une connais- 
sance directe du traits Contre Us C hr Mens. Parmi les fragments anonymes, 
plus de la moiti6 provient des Objections antichr^tiennes contenues dans 
un ouvrage de la fin du IV® si^cle: YApocriticus de Macaire de Magn6sie. 2 Cet 
ouvrage relate les cinq joum6es d’un debat oratoire public que Tauteur au- 
rait soutenu contre un adversaire paien dont le nom ne nous est pas d6voil6. 
Harnack a reconnu dans les Objections de cet adversaire anonyme la critique 
porphyrienne du christianisme et il a inclus dans son recueil l’ensemble des 
attaques contenues dans YApocriticus . 3 

Depuis Harnack, on a pris l’habitude de consid^rer ces fragments emprun- 
t6a aux Objections anonymes de YApocriticus comme des extraits purs et 
simples du Contra Christianos et on se contente souvent de' citer 1’edition 
qu’en a donn^e Harnack dans son recueil. 

Le but de cette communication est de pr^ciser le mode d’emploi de cette 
s£rie d’Objections antichr^tiennes et de mettre en garde contre un© m^thode 
trop m^canique de recherche des sources de ces objections. J© ne pr&enterai 
ici que les conclusions d’une recherche dont le detail paraitra dans Tedition 
de YApocriticus de Macaire de Magn6sie que je prepare pour la Collection des 
Sources ChrMennes. 

On a depuis longtemps constate que Macaire ne nous relatait pas le deroule- 
ment d’un debat r£el, mais qu’il mettait dans la bouche de son adversaire 


1 Adolf von Harnack, «Porphyrius, Gegen die Christen 15 Bucher. Zeugnisse, Fragment© 
und Referate*, Abhandlungen der koniglichen preussischen Akademie der Wtssenschaften, 
Jahrgang 1916, Phil-hist. Klasse, Nr. 1. Berlin 1916, 116 p. avec complements dans les 
Sitzungsberichte de la meme Acad6mie pour Fannie 1921, pp. 266—284 et 834—835. 

2 Macarii Magnetis quae supersunt ex inedito codice edidit C. Blonde!. Paris 1876, vii- 
232 p. 

3 Adolf von Harnack, Kritik des Neuen Testaments von einem griechischen Philosophen des 
3. Jahrhunderts . Dieim Apocriticus des Macarius Magues enthaltene Streitschrift (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, 37, 4). Leipzig 1911, 150 p. 
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des objections empruntees, d’une fa?on ou d’une autre, k un£crit antichr4tien. 
D&s lore, on a voulu identifier cette source paienne et on a fini par ne plus 
voir dans ces Objections que les fragments d’un ouvrage paien disparu. 
Dans cette recherche, le nom de Porphyre s’est impost rapidement par la 
quality des parallfeles qu’offraient les Objections avec des fragments nomi- 
naux du Contra Christianos. 

Malheureusement, cette identification s6duisante pr6sente quelques diffi- 
cult4s, la principale venant de ce que Macaire fait allusion dans une de ses 
r^ponses (III, 42) k la Philosophic extraite des Oracles de Porphyre sans lais- 
ser entendre qu’il utilise Ik un passage de son propre adversaire. D’autre 
part, radversaire, k deux reprises (IV, 2 et IV, 5), se r4fere k l’enseignement 
du Christ et de saint Paul en des termes qui permettent de le situer lui-mfime 
vers le milieu du IV e si£cle; cette date, s’il s’agit de citations textuelles, 
interdirait que l’auteur de ces Objections soit Porphyre, puisque ce dernier a 
compost son traite k la fin du III e si^cle. 

Pour surmonter ces difficult4s, Hamack a suppose que Macaire n’utilisait 
pas directement le traits de Porphyre, mais qu’il avait eu en mains une Edi¬ 
tion abr£gee pr£par6e par un auteur anonyme du debut du IV® si&cle. Cette 
hypothfese d’Hamack explique tous les rapprochements constates, mais 
aussi toutes les divergences entre les Objections et le texte de Porphyre; elle 
reconnait en effet k cet abreviateur une fideiite suffisante pour faire de son 
oeuvre une Edition abr£g4e de Porphyre et toute l’originalite n4cessaire pour 
rendre compte de tout ce qui ne peut etre attribue k Porphyre dans les 
Objections. Cette solution astucieuse n’explique cependant pas pourquoi, 
meme dans les rapprochements les plus remarquables au plan du contenu, la 
formulation reste en fin de compte assez dissemblable. Enfin, si l’adversaire 
suit g6n6ralement dans ses citations de la Bible le texte dit ((occidentals du 
Nouveau Testament, comme le faisait Porphyre, il cite parfois un texte 
different, de sorte qu’on a suggere de consid^rer les Objections comme une 
compilation de divers pol6mistes antichretiens. 4 

Si Ton accepte de ne pas isoler k priori les objections du reste de Touvrage 
de Macaire, on.se voit conduit k des conclusions fort differentes de celles 
auxquelles est parvenue la recherche des sources traditionelle. On s’aper- 
9 oit tout d’abord que plusieurs elements des Objections publi6es comme 
fragments porphyriens n’ont de sens que dans le contexte litt^raire de YApo- 
criticus. C’est le cas des exordes et des peroraisons dans les discours de 
Tadversaire, des formules de transition entre les Objections, peut-etre aussi 
de l’ordre d’enchainement des Objections. Tout ceci n’est que l’expression 
du dessein litt4raire de Macaire de Magn^sie et correspond, quant au style, 
aux exordes, peroraisons et formules de transition que Ton trouve dans les 
Reponses. II y a done peu de chance que Ton decouvre dans ces passages 


4 Cf. F. Corsaro, «L’Apocritico di Macario di Magnesia e le Sacre Scritture*, Nuovo 
Didashahion 7 (1957) 1-24. 
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du Porphyre et, en tout cas, il n’est pas permis, comme l’a fait Hamack, de 
tirer de ces 616ments des conclusions sur la forme originelle de la source 
paienne. 

Une lecture attentive de YApocriticus permet egalement de decouvrir 
qu’un grand nombre de formules comprenant parfois plusieurs mots se re- 
trouve k la fois dans les Objections de l’adversaire et dans les Reponses de 
Macaire hii-m^me. Parmi la trentaine d’exemples que nous pouvons relever, 
je citerai T6num4ration continue des termes: nooov, noi6v , ihpog, fia&og, 
prjxog, nAaxog (24, 16—17 et 93, 8—9); les expressions 7iQoo<pevyeiv xal cnbteo- 
&ai (57, 10—11 et 143, 4), 6 rrjg aArj&elag xavcbv (58, 15—16 et 104, 22—23), rj 
xoQv<pfj raw ngayparcov (99, 28 et 115, 3; 187, 6—7), iyxexvAio&ai xaxoig (102, 
21—22 et 77, 32), £evov xal &AA6tqiov, Siaxovog xal trjAcQTrjg Tzgayparcov daepvcov 
(125, 15-17 et 195, 4-5; 192, 5; 225, 18-19; 227, 12-13), xAbrveiv rrjv 
dAtf&eiav (126, 8 et 13, 14; 33, 5—6; 91, 15), odvelog xal noAi/uog (126, 14 et 
195, 5), TtQoaaQaxreiv xal nQoaxQovsiv (128, 14—15 et 186, 21—22), rrjv axoAov- 
iWav ad)£eiv (159, 25—26 et 30, 14), prjdb io%vsiv SAcog (198, 25 et 142, 31; 
143, 1), xgarvveiv to boypa (201, 3 et 151, 28). 

Enfin, un inventaire du vocabulaire des Objections montre que la quasi- 
totality du vocabulaire que Ton pourrait consid^rer comme caracteristique 
de l’adversaire parce qu’il est forme de termes poetiques, de motsabstraits, 
rares ou de n4ologismes, se retrouve Egalement dans les R4ponses de Ma¬ 
caire. Cette conclusion est d’autant plus importante qu’Adolf von Hamack 
avait fond4 sur ce vocabulaire soi-disant caracteristique son hypoth^se 
d’une source paienne indypendante. 

L’ensemble de ces donnees stylistiques nous contraint k reconnaitre une 
evidence: c’est Macaire de Magnesie qui est responsable de la forme presents 
des Objections. S’il a utilise une source paienne, il ne l’a pas simplement 
retranscrite, mais s’en est inspiry de fa^on assez libre. 

Cette analyse stylistique foumit une grille precieuse pour dyterminer ce 
qui dans les Objections doit etre attribue k Macaire et ce qui peut remonter k 
une source indypendante. On constate que la prysence de ces caractyristiques 
stylistiques atteint une frequence elevee dans les passages ou Tadversaire se 
laisse entrainer k un discours pathytique et enflamme rempli d’exclamations, 
d’interrogations rhytoriques et d’attaques personnelles contre son adversaire 
chrytien. On sent au maximum dans ces chapitres l’activity littyraire de 
Macaire qui entend rendre avec vraisemblance ratmosph^re exaltye du 
dybat oratoire. 5 Par contre, d’autres chapitres nous livrent pour ainsi dire 
une objection brute, comme si Macaire s’ytait borny k restituer l’attaque de 
sa source paienne ou memo k la resumer au point d’en obscurcir parfois la 
richesse. 6 

Il serait tentant de supposer que la part de Macaire dans cette transforms 

5 Par exemple III, 4; HI, 15; in, 19; IV, 2; IV, 19. 

6 Par exemple HI, 1; III. 2; III, 3; III. 17; III, 20; IV, 3. 
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tion des arguments de la source palenne se limite 4 la presentation formelle 
d’un contenu fidelement restitu6. Malheureusement, des indices nous mon- 
trent que certains aspects de 1 ’argumentation de radversaire proviennent 
de Macaire. Prenons un exemple. On sait par Didyme 7 que Porphyre avait 
critique 1’appel que font les Chretiens 4 la notion de Toute-Puissance divine 
pour expliquer certains dogmes comme la Resurrection des morts. L’adver- 
saire de Macaire presente cette critique sous deux formes diffdrentes. En IV, 
24, 4 propos de la Resurrection des morts, il affirme que Dieu ne peut pas 
faire tout ce qu’il pourrait vouloir, car il ne peut transformer le passe, modi¬ 
fier les evidences mathematiques ou faire le mal. En IV, 2,4 propos des hom¬ 
ines qui, selon saint Paul, seront emportes sur un nuage 4 la Parousie, 
radversaire concede cette fois que Dieu peut tout faire; il soutient cependant 
que Dieu n’agit pas selon son pouvoir, mais uniquement en conformite 
avec l’ordre naturel des choses. Or, cette deuxieme forme de l’argument se 
retrouve dans une reponse de Macaire 8 en des termes identiques 4 ceux 
employes par 1’adversaire. Je crois que c’est Macaire qui a insere cet argument 
dans le chapitre IV, 2. 

Les Objections de YApocriticus ne sont done pas des citations textuelles 
de Porphyre. Cette conclusion, oontrairement 4 ce qu’on pourrait penser, n’a 
pas que des consequences negatives sur la recherche des vestiges du Contra 
Christianas. Car la decouverte du role de Macaire dans la composition des 
attaques de radversaire l&ve tous les obstacles qui s’opposaient 4 l’identifi- 
cation porphyrienne des Objections. Pour expliquer les aspects des Objec¬ 
tions qui ne peuvent fitre attribues 4 Porphyre, on n’a plus besoin de faire 
appel 4 un myst4rieux abreviateur anonyme: on voit clairement qui est 
responsable de ces Elements. L’intention de Macaire de Magn6sie n’^tait 
pas de se livrer 4 une refutation nouvelle du Contra Christianos, mais de mon- 
trer comment, au cours d’un ddbat recent, il avait pu rendre compte devant 
un adversaire paien de tous les passages du Nouveau Testament et de tous 
les points de la doctrine chretienne qui faisaient difficult^ pour un Paien. 
Il faut reconnaitre que pour illustrer cette victoire du christianisme sur les 
doutes de rincroyance paienne, Porphyre offrait 4 Macaire un pr^cieux 
materiel d’objections que ce dernier n’avait qu’4 int4grer dans le cadre 
fictif qu’il avait choisi. On ne s’^tonnera done pas que radversaire qui est un 
contemporain de Macaire parle d’un laps de temps de 300 et non de 200 ans 
4coul6 depuis saint Paul et le Christ, ni que certains aspects de la critique 
porphyrienne, notamment la critique de r Ancien Testament ou bien la mul¬ 
tiplicity des citations d’auteurs, ne soient pas presents dans les Objections de 
radversaire, ni m£me que le texte biblique cit4 ne suive pas toujours une 

7 Didyme l’Aveugle, Commentaire sur Job X, 3 (Pap. Toura), p. 280,1—281, 13 U. Hage- 
dora, D. Hagedorn et L. Koenen. 

8 Ce fragment, conserve par Turrianus, doit s’ins6rer dans une lacune d6j4 rep4r6e par 
Blondel en 225, 6. Cf. G. Schalkhaufler, Zu den Schriften des Makarios von Magnesia (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, 31, 4). Leipzig 1907, pp. 71—72. 

30 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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le$on attests pour le texte ^occidental* du Nouveau Testament qu’utilisait 
Porphyre, puisqu’il a pu arriver 4 Macaire de eiter les passages bibliques 
6voques par sa source sous une forme qui lui etait plus famili&re. Enfin, dans 
cette perspective, la reference 4 la Philosophic extraite dec Oracles de Por¬ 
phyre n’a plus rien d’6trange, puisque Macaire ne souhaitait pas d^voiler la 
source de ses objections, source qu’il n’avait d’ailleurs pas purement reco- 
pi6e, mais dont il s’etait librement inspire pour mettre dans la bouche de son 
adversaire un discours vraisemblable. C’est sans doute ce qui explique qu’en- 
tre les fragments nominaux de Porphyre et les Objections de YApocriticus f 
les similitudes soient si fr^quentes et les paralleles textuels si rares. 

Je terminerai par deux remarques permettant de pr4ciser les rapports 
entre Macaire de Magn&ie et Porphyre. Premi&rement, il arrive 4 Macaire de 
presenter dans ses Reponses des d6veloppements qui ne sont aucunement 
appeles par TObjection de son adversaire, mais qui entendent r^pondre 4 des 
attaques attest^es comme porphyriennes par des fragments nominaux. Il lui 
arrive aussi de commenter des passages bibliques qui ne sont pas cit^s par 
Tadversaire, mais dont on sait qu’ils avaient 6te 6tudi6s par Porphyre. Ces 
passages des R4ponses qu’il n’est pas possible d’analyser ici sugg&rent que 
Macaire disposait d’une source d’attaques antichr&iennes plus riche que ce 
que nous en r^velent les Objections de son adversaire et que cette source 
6tait probablement le Contra Christianas de Porphyre. 

Ma deuxi&me remarque portera sur la fa$on dont Macaire a pu connaitre la 
critique porphyrienne. Un indice permettrait de supposer que c’est 4 travers 
une refutation chretienne du traite de Porphyre que Macaire a connu les 
attaques du Contra Christianos. D’apr&s le temoignage de Jerome (fr. 55 
Hamack), Porphyre se moquait des Evang61istes qui ont d&igne le lac de 
Gen&zareth comme une “mer”. Macaire nous transmet egalement cette 
objection (III, 6). La solution de Jer6me 4 cette difficult^ est la m£me que 
celle de Macaire: il s’agit d’un h^braisme courant, car Oenise I, 10 appelle 
«mer» toute 6tendue d’eau, douce ou salee. De telles solutions philologiques 
sont rares chez Macaire. On peut se demander si ce dernier n’a pas trouv6 
l’objection et la reponse dans un ecrit refutant Porphyre. En ce qui concerns 
J4r6me, on sait qu’il n’a connu la critique porphyrienne qu’4 travers les 
refutations chr^tiennes ant^rieures et surtout celle d’ApollinairedeLaodicfe 
dont le traite Contre Porphyre semble avoir ete le plus apprecie ^4 l’6poque. U 
est done possible que ce traite ait fourni 4 Macaire les objections porphyrien¬ 
nes qu’il nous transmet. 

En conclusion, si Macaire de Magnesie a utilise les attaques antichre- 
tiennes de Porphyre pour composer les Objections de Y Apocriticus, il n’est 
cependant pas permis de voir dans ces objections des fragments porphyriens 
que Ton pourrait isoler de l’ceuvre de Macaire. Seule une analyse du style et 
du contenu des Objections permettra de departager ce qui peut remonter 
au Contra Christianos de Porphyre et ce qui provient directement de Macaire 
de Magnesie. 
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Origen has been accused of many things. Modern scholarship has demon¬ 
strated that some of the charges were fabricated, some were misunderstand¬ 
ings, whether wilful or inadvertent, some were warranted. The charge that 
has stuck longest is that Origen has a defective sense of history. Whether he 
is transmuting events into allegories or is straining to give the event of the 
Incarnation an essential and unique place in his cosmology, Origen is thought 
to have pulled Christian theology loose from its historical moorings, or at 
least to have reached the breaking point. 

It may be that the overriding concern about history and historicity that 
we inherited from the nineteenth century is on the wane. The contemporary 
intellectual, and even spiritual, atmosphere is being deeply influenced by 
astrophysics, with its bizarre cosmologies, by sub-atomic physics, with its 
multiplication of particles that become curioser and curioser, and by psy¬ 
chology, with its attention to archetypes and to man as maker of symbols. 
In such conditions Origen, who could encompass within his imagination at 
least half a dozen worlds before breakfast, and who saw archetypal and sym¬ 
bolic meanings lurking behind all phenomena, may prove to be our most 
trustworthy and instructive theological guide. 

The concern, or perhaps obsession, with history persists, however, and 
while it does I want to suggest that for Origen the historical reality and parti¬ 
cularity of the Christian message was not a difficulty to be overcome, but 
rather the solution to a long-standing problem in antiquity’s attempt to un¬ 
derstand the nature of religion. When Origen is set alongside his fellow- 
Christian Irenaeus, his grasp on history appears weak. When Origen is set 
alongside his fellow-Platonist Plutarch, his grasp on history appears strong, 
even tenacious. 

The problem for ancient analysts was that of the apparent arbitrariness 
of religion. Radical critics of religion pointed out that there was virtually 
nothing in sea, land, or air that had not been venerated by one nation and 
detested by another. We might call such criticism “liturgical skepticism,” a 
practical analogue to the “speculative skepticism” that developed in the 
New Academy. Apologists for religion had to meet this critique, and their 
tendency was to develop a theory of language to bring order into the chaos 
of religious data. 

80 * 
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Plutarch, who lived a century and a quarter before Origen, was a man for 
whom the justification of religion was tied to his identity, for he was himself 
a priest at Delphi, and even more important, he was a man with intense local 
pride. He enjoyed the intellectual stimulation of Athens, but he chose to 
remain in his provincial birthplace, Chaeronea in Boeotia, where his duties 
as civil magistrate and priest kept him directly in touch with the feelings 
and thoughts of common people. Indeed, his activities as a local leader would 
have resembled in significant respects those of later Christian bishops whose 
theology, if not always tied to history, is nearly always tied to what the faith¬ 
ful are doing and thinking. In attempting to understand religion, Plutarch 
was trying to make sense of his own experience and that of people he knew. 
It is certainly true that Plutarch was a bookish man, and much of what he 
says about religion is derived from the observations and speculations of 
others. Nonetheless, the reader senses unmistakably that Plutarch thought 
about religion because faith seeks understanding. The priest of Delphi pro¬ 
vides us not only with an unmatched compendium of information about 
ancient religion, but also with some lastingly valuable ways of thinking 
about religious experience. 1 

Like Origen, Plutarch is not the most systematic of writers, and his major 
treatises on religion, especially De Iside et Osiride and De Defectu Oraculo- 
rum y do not readily reveal all their secrets. It seems to me, however, that 
underlying them all is an assumption that all the religions are really saying 
the same thing* What is experienced, and even what is perceived, by the 
religious devotee in one tradition is the same as what is experienced and 
perceived by devotees of other religions, although the expressions used to 
characterize the experience, and the rituals employed to re-enact it, differ 
widely from people to people. The apologist for religion has the task of 
explaining how man’s bewildering variety of worships is really one worship. 

Origen is not content with this answer to the radical criticism of religion. He 
sees the answer as itself vulnerable in its assumptions about the nature of 
language. Speculation about language, and especially about names, is one of 
the recurring motifs of the Contra Celsum , and in Book VI Origen sets forth 
his own view of the cultural conditioning to which language itself is subject. 2 

Origen is discussing that murky region on the borderland between doc¬ 
trine and magic, and takes sharp issue with Celsus, and by extension with 
Herodotus. 

I do not think that when translated into Greek Gongosyrus indicates the etymology of 
Apollo, or that Apollo means Gongosyrus in the language of the Scythians. So also of the 

1 For a judicious assessment of Plutarch and his work see D. A. Russell, Plutarch 
(“Classical Life and Letters”, ed. H. Lloyd-Jones) (New York, 1973). I have consulted 
Plutarch’8 works in the Loeb Classical Library edition, where the main treatises on religion 
appear in Moralia y vol. 5. 

2 Origen is cited below in the translation of H. Chadwick, Origen Contra Celsum (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1965). I accept Chadwick’s argument (“Introduction”, pp. xxiv—xxix) that the 
Celsus against whom Origen is arguing was a Platonist. 
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other names one could not say that they have the same meaning. For the Greeks began from 
one set of ideas and etymologies, and so gave names to the beings supposed by them to be 
gods; but the Scythians began from another, and so also the Persians from another, and the 
Indians, or Ethiopians, or Libyans from others, each nation giving names in its own indivi¬ 
dual way. This was a consequence of the fact that they had given up holding to the pure 
idea of the Creator of the universe which they had possessed at first. (VI: 39) 

Origen here recognizes that, at least since the fateful punishment of man¬ 
kind for hybrid at the Tower of Babel, languages have taken on a particu¬ 
larity that makes translation an inexact science. It is true that Origen enga¬ 
ges in some fanciful etymological derivations himself, but in his basic under¬ 
standing of language as the medium through which a people expresses its 
peculiar experience of the world, and indeed as a medium which conditions 
the experience itself, we see, I think, the fruit of his scholarly effort to bring 
the Hebrew and Greek Old Testaments into line with one another. The ac¬ 
tivity of editing texts itself was for Origen a source of theological insight. 

Earlier in the Contra Celsum , in Book V, Origen had prepared the ground 
for this argument. Celsus is insisting that the only sensible thing for any¬ 
body to do is to remain content with his ancestral traditions. Reverence for v 
the past, which could keep even such a theological skeptic as Cicero commit¬ 
ted to religious practices, was a powerful motive, but Origen denounces it as 
a rationale. In so doing, he sharpens the radical criticism of religion. 

According to [Celsus’s] view piety will not be divine by nature, but a matter of arbitrary 
arrangement and opinion; for among some people it is pious to worship the crocodile and to 
eat some animal worshipped by others, and among others it is pious to worship the calf, and 
among others to regard the goat as a god. Thus the same person will be making things to be 
pious by the standard of one set of laws and impious by another, which is the most monstrous 
thing of all. (V : 27) 

He then goes even a step further, and calls up the spectre of a world in which 
all standards disappear. 

If piety and holiness and righteousness are reckoned to be relative, so that one and the 
same thing is pious and impious under differing conditions and laws, consider whether we 
should not logically reckon self-control also as relative, and courage, intelligence, knowledge, 
and the other virtues. (V : 28) 

With this nod in the direction of Stoic insistence that virtues and vices are 
not relative, Origen leaves the subject for awhile, perhaps content to let the 
mere suggestion that “everything is permissible” scare the reader off from 
Celsus’s “True Word.” 

But: if religion is arbitrary in this way, and if etymology and translation 
are unsuitable as devices for tying the varieties of religious experience and 
expression together, what is the apologist for religion to do ? In the nineteenth 
century it was the historical nature of Christianity that was centrally proble¬ 
matical for apologists: how could faith rest securely on the uncertainties of 
history, on evidence essentially enigmatic and subject to periodic reassess¬ 
ment - in short, what preserves the Christian religion from arbitrariness? 
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For Origen, the historicity of the gospel worked just the other way: it is 
what preserved Christianity from being swamped in the radical criticism of 
the arbitrariness of all religion. Celsus mocks the particularity of the Chri¬ 
stian gospel: 

And everywhere they speak in their writings of the tree of life and of resurrection of the 
flesh by the tree—I imagine because their master was nailed to a cross and was a carpenter 
by trade. So that if he had happened to be thrown off a cliff, or pushed into a pit, or suffo¬ 
cated by strangling, or if he had been a cobbler or stonemason or blacksmith, there would 
have been a cliff of life above the heavens, or a pit of resurrection, or a rope of immortality, 
or a blessed stone, or an iron of love, or a holy hide of leather. Would not an old woman 
who sings a story to lull a little child to sleep have been ashamed to whimper tales such as 
these? (VI: 34) 

Celsus is saying, in effect, that the Christian story is as much the product 
of the fertile human imagination as any tale told in a nursery. Origen replies 
that “he failed to see that the tree of life is described in the writings of Moses. 
Furthermore, he did not observe that Jesus himself is not described as a 
carpenter anywhere in the gospels accepted in the churches” (VI: 36). 3 In 
other words, the Christian scheme of things, even if it extends far into the 
realms of spiritual and allegorical exegesis, is saved from arbitrariness by 
being based in events. Because Moses partook of “a divine spirit”, Origen 
says, he “recorded events as they actually happened” (III: 5). We can 
assume that the evangelists would have done no less. It appears, then, that 
for Origen historicity is a characteristic of authentic divine revelation. 

Conversion to Christianity of course still requires in Origen’s view a con¬ 
viction that the claims made by the Christians about the nature of spiritual 
reality are true. But, once converted, the Christian has not only answered 
the question about his own place in the universe, but has also solved the 
problem of arbitrariness in religion - for the words and actions of Jesus are 
fixed; they are subject to interpretation, and indeed require it, but the words 
and deeds themselves are not subject to whimsical revision, truncation, or 
amplification. Once you are convinced that Jesus is speaking the truth, 
then the fact that he spoke it in a particular way at a particular place at a 
particular time becomes a guarantee that the truth you accept is not simply 
the expression of your own particular view of the world, is not simply a 
statement of your traditional ideas and etymologies. This helps explain 
Origen’s vigorous opposition both to Marcionite literary suppression and to 
Valentinian literary creation. In both cases, all is arbitrariness once again. 

Early in his career, in De Principiis (III. 1), Origen thought it necessary 
to tell fundamentalist Christians that the Bible reports as events thousands 
of things that did not happen at all. Near the end of his career, in Contra 
Celsum , Origen thought it necessary to tell just the opposite to the cultured 


3 Chadwick’s note on this passage points out that “at Mark vi. 3 (‘Is not this the carpen¬ 
ter?’) Origen’s text agrees with many authorities, such as the Old Latin, in assimilating the 
text to Matt. xiii. 55 (‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’).” 
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despisers of Christianity. He shared many intellectual and spiritual affini¬ 
ties with those who, as H. Chadwick has suggested, would have found the 
whole Christian story much easier to swallow if it could have been treated as 
mythical throughout 4 , but Origen insists that the Bible records things as 
they actually happened. 

I would argue that as he grew older, ceaselessly reading and explicating 
the book in which the God of the universe keeps getting directly involved in 
the events, both great and small, of history, Origen gradually came to realize 
that the particularity need not be foolishness to the Greeks; it could be, 
literally, a godsend to secure the religious man firmly to a foundation that 
the strongest winds of criticism could not shake. The apologia for religion 
provided by Plutarch was too dependent on religious sentiment itself. Ano¬ 
ther Platonist, such as Celsus, who did not share that religious sentiment, 
could easily ridicule religion from nearly the same premises, calling it a 
collection of arbitrary nursery tales. Origen turned the main argument of the 
prosecution into the cornerstone of the case for the defense, and in so doing 
gave history a positive role in apologetic theology and marked an epoch in 
the ancient attempt to make the world intellectually hospitable to religion. 

4 The Early Church (Pelican History of the Church, vol. 1) (Harmonsdworth, 1967), p. 33. 
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The cataloguing of the vices seems to be a later development than the 
cataloguing of the virtues. Plato himself provides a rationale of the four 
cardinal virtues when he assigns temperance to the appetitive part of the 
soul, courage to the spirited part, moral wisdom to the rational part and 
justice to their mutual relations (Rep. IV. 441 ff.) The three theological 
virtues (so-called) are suggested in I Cor. xiii. Their threeness might be 
thought a sufficient catalogue, though in the Augustinian tradition they are 
easily enough related to the trinity of memory, understanding and will: 
hope corresponding to memory, faith to understanding and love to the will. 
There is no such agreement over the vices. The earliest catalogue of principal 
vices seems to be found in Evagrius, and it is commonly found in subse¬ 
quent Eastern ascetical theology, for instance in Maximus the Confessor. He 
proposes a catalogue of vices that corresponds to the threefold Platonic ana¬ 
lysis of the soul. The vices of the appetitive part are gluttony ( yaorgipagyla ), 
fornication (; nogveia ), and avarice ((pdagyvgla ); of the spirited part, grief 
(. Xvnrj ), anger (dgyrj), and listlessness (dxrjdia); of the rational part, vainglory 
(xevodol-la), and pride ({megrjcpavla). This list represents the progressive 
deterioration of the soul: the beginning of sin is in the appetitive part, 
delight in material things, particularly food, sex and money. The remedy is 
asceticism: fasting, sexual continence and poverty. The fall is seen as owing 
its origin to delight in sensible things: the apple was good to look upon. The 
familiar Western list of principal sins is rather different: pride (superbia), 
avarice ( avaritia ), sexual sin ( luxuria ), envy (invidia ), gluttony (gvla) y anger 
(ira), and listlessness (accidia). There are seven sins, not eight; they are not 
related to the Platonic trichotomy of the soul; and the principal sin is pride. 
One suspects the influence of Augustine, for whom pride is clearly the prin¬ 
cipal sin and the agent of the fall. Qne can, I think, see movement from the 
Evagrian eight to the later Western seven sins in Gregory the Great (toge¬ 
ther with the exaltation of superbia), when he makes pride the vitiorum 
regina , and then enumerates septem principalia vitia: Inanis gloria , invidia, 
ira, tristitia , avaritia , ventris ingluvies , and luxuria (see Homes Dudden, 
Gregory the Great , vol. II, p. 388). (The desire to arrive at the number seven 
is clearly present. We find the same desire in the east in John Climacus, who 
arrives at sevemby the obvious identification of pride and vainglory, ScaJa 
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Paradisi 22). One is tempted to contrast the Eastern list with the Western 
list in terms of the Platonism of the former and the Paulinism (mediated by 
Augustine) of the latter, though I know of no study that drives such a sug¬ 
gestion like a coach and four through the study of asceticism, as Nygren 
did his distinction between an allegedly Platonic eros and a quite different 
(indeed irreconcilable) Christian agape. 

In the fourth century there is much less systematisation. Gregory of Nyssa, 
for example, on one occasion speaks of gluttony as the root of sin: ‘For 
who does not know that indulgence of the palate is pretty nearly the root of 
sins committed in the physical life?’ (DeOratione Dominica, V). That is in a 
context - influenced by Platonic dualism - where he sees man's propensity 
to sin as due to his involvement through the body with the sensible world. 
It fits with the Evagrian rationale of the vices. Elsewhere though (in de 
Beatitudinibus , I) when he is making the point that the beatitudes begin 
with humility, he refers to pride as the ‘root evil'. On yet other occasions we 
find envy - a sin not mentioned in the Evagrian list - elevated to pride of 
place. In de Vita Moysis after he has introduced the idea of following God as 
being equivalent to seeing God - a doctrine Dani&ou compared to de Caus- 
sade's abandon - he sees this as being endangered by envy (<p&6vog) and laun¬ 
ches into a great denunciation of cp&ovoq . Envy is ‘the chief sin, the father of 
death, the first opening for sin, the root of wickedness, the beginning of 
grief, the mother of misfortunes, the ground of disobedience, the root of 
shame. Envy drove us out of Paradise, having become the serpent to seduce 
Eve. Envy separated us from the tree of life, and having stripped us of our 
holy garments, clothed us in shame with fig-leaves. Envy armed Cain to act 
against nature, and brought in- that death which is punished sevenfold. 
Envy made Joseph a slave. Envy is the deadly sting, the hidden weapon, 
the sickness of nature, the poison of bile, the willing consumption, the bitter 
pang, the nail in the soul, the fire in the heart, the flame burning the inward 
parts . . .' (De Vita Moysis , II, 256f.) Athanasius too allots envy a promi¬ 
nent role: in de Incarnatione 5 he quotes Wisd. ii. 23f.: ‘God created man for 
incorruption, and made him the image of his own eternity; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the world.' The fall is due to the devil's envy 
of man. Athanasius does not pursue this directly, but it is given importance 
because of its contrast with what he says about God's nature. ‘God is good,' 
the says in dl 3, ‘or rather the source of goodness - and the good has no envy 
for anything. Thus because he envies nothing its existence, he made everything 
from nothing through his own Word.' Or in Contra Oentes 41: ‘For a good 
being would be envious of no one, so he envies nobody existence but rather 
wishes everyone to exist, in order to exercise his kindness ((pdav&gcoTisteoftai). 9 
The foreignness to God's nature of envy is the reverse of which the obverse 
is his creative love for man, his ydav&Qcoma. It is the devil's envy that leads 
him to want to mar God's creation. 

What lies behind this prominence given to the sin of envy? In part it 
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seems to be that it enables Athanasius (and Gregory) to give the devil a 
leading r61e in their account of the fall: and this fits with the importance for 
their theology of demonology. But there is, I think, a deeper reason. When 
Athanasius denies that God is envious, he is only repeating one of the deepest 
convictions of Platonism concerning God: ‘envy is excluded from the celes¬ 
tial choir’ (Phaedra, 247 A), ‘He was good, and in him that is good no 
envy arises ever concerning anything’ ( Timaeus , 29 E). Werner Jaeger saw 
this doctrine as having a key-role in platonic theology. ‘Theology — study of 
the highest problems in the universe by means of philosophical reason — is a 
specifically Greek creation. It is the loftiest and most daring venture of the 
intellect; and Plato’s pupils had to combat the widespread Greek feeling 
(really a vulgar prejudice) that the jealousy (<p&6vog) of the gods forbade men 
to understand such high matters. They could not appeal to the authority of 
a divine revelation which they possessed, but to the knowledge of the good 
which Plato had taught them, good whose nature cannot admit of jealousy’ 
(Paideia II p. 298). The denial of the qy&ovog of the gods opened the way for 
Platonic theology: thus the reiteration in the Platonic tradition that God is 
not jealous. It is in that context that <p&6vog first gains prominence. And it is 
an echo of that which we find when Athanasius sees in <p$6vog the root of the 
fall and when Gregory of Nyssa inveighs against as to aox^axov nd&og. 
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Wir kennen Hermogenes als einen haretischen Lehrer an der Wende vom 
zweiten zum dritten Jahrhundert, der von seinen katholischen Gegnem vor 
allem deshalb bekampft wurde, weil er die Ewigkeit der Materie behauptete. 
Von Hermogenes ist uns unmittelbar keine einzige Zeile erhalten. Sein 
altester literarischer Bestreiter war Theophilus von Antiochien (um 180), 
dessen Kampfschrift verloren ist. Nach ihm hat sich Tertullian wiederholt 
mit Hermogenes auseinandergesetzt, Hippolyt widmet ihm einen Abschnitt 
in seinem groBen Werk gegen die Haresien, und auch Klemens von Alexan- 
drien erwahnt ihn 1 . Tertullian und Hippolyt haben aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach die Schrift des Theophilus benutzt 2 . Die spateren Autoren, die Hermoge¬ 
nes nennen, sind von Tertullian und Hippolyt abhangig, und die wenigen 
neuen Angaben, die sie bieten, sind von verhaltnismaBig geringer Bedeutung 
und miissen mit Vorsicht verwendet werden 3 . Die alter© Literatur liber 
Hermogenes ist in den meisten Fallen durch die Arbeiten von Waszink 
iiberholt 4 . Sein Nachweis, daB die Lehre des Hermogenes von der Welt- 
schopfung vom mittleren Platonismus beeinfluBt ist, kann als gesichertes 
Ergebnis der Forschung gelten. Ich will hier nicht noch einmal von den 

1 Die Uberlieferung ist verzeichnet bei A. v. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur I (1893) 200. Auch Origenes weiB von Hermogenes, wahrscheinlich durch das Werk 
des Theophilus: P. Nautin, Gen&se 1,1—2 de Justin k Orig&ne, in: In principio. Interpreta¬ 
tions des premiers versets de la Gendse (Paris 1973, S. 61—94) 90. 

2 Vgl. Harnack, Die Uberlieferung der griechischen Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts 
in der alten Kirche und im Mittelalter (1882) 294—297; J. H. Waszink, in: Tertullian, The 
Treatise against Hermogenes (Westminster - London 1956) 9—12. 

3 Nach Harnack, Tertullian in der Litteratur der alten Kirche, Sitzungsber. Akad. 
Berlin 1895 (S. 545—579) 567f. haben Filastrius und der pseudo-ambrosianische Traktat 
iiber den Ursprung der Seele (bei C. P. Caspari, Kirchenhistorische Anecdota I [Christiania 
1883] 229) wahrscheinlich Tertullians verlorene Schrift “De censu animae adversus Hermo- 
genem” benutzt; dazu vgl. Waszink, Tertulliani de anima (Amsterdam 1947) 11 + . G. Bareille, 
Art. Hermog&ne, Dict.de th6ol. cath. 6 (1920, Sp. 2306—2311) 2310 und ihm folgend 
A. Quacquarelli, L’Adversus Hermogenem di Tertulliano, Rassegna di scienze filos. 4/4 
(1950/51, S. 61—69) 63f. vertreten die unbeweisbare Annahme, in Filastr. 54f. werde die 
Lehre kleinasiatischer Schuler des Hermogenes wiedergegeben. 

4 Tertulliani de anima (Amsterdam 1947) 7 + —14 + ; Observations on Tertullian’s Treatise 
against Hermogenes, Vig. Chr. 9 (1955) 129—147; Tertulliani adversus Hermogenem liber 
(Antwerpen 1956, krit. Ausgabe); Tertullian, The Treatise against Hermogenes (West¬ 
minster - London 1956, tubers, u. Kommentar). 
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philosophischen Quellen des Hermogenes reden, sondem mochte eine andere 
Frage stellen: Wo hat Hermogenes seinen Platz in der Theologiegeschichte 
des ausgehenden zweiten Jahrhunderts? In welchem Verhaltnis steht seine 
Lehre zu den verschiedenartigen Stromungen und Tendenzen des christlichen 
Denkens seiner Zeit? 5 In der Literatur wird Hermogenes entweder als 
Gnostiker 6 oder als christlicher Platoniker 7 bezeiehnet. Diese unterschied- 
lichen Etikettierungen zeigen, wie schwierig es ist, ein eindeutiges Bild von 
seinem Denken und dessen Motiven zu gewinnen. Wenn es uns zu erfassen 
gelingt, in welchem Verhaltnis Hermogenes zu den theologisehen Ansatzen 
und Konzeptionen seiner Zeit steht, wird auch seine geistige Individualitat 
deutlicher sichtbar werden. 

Zunachst einige Bemerkungen zum Biographischen: Die Identitat 
zwischen dem Hermogenes, gegen den Theophilus von Antiochien ein pole- 
misches Werk geschrieben hat, und dem von Tertullian bekampften Hareti- 
ker ist nicht zu bezweifeln 8 . Aus der intensiven Polemik Tertullians gewinnt 
man den Eindruck, daB er Hermogenes nicht nur literarisch aus der Feme, 
sondem auch personlich kannte. Es ist also anzunehmen, daB dieser spa- 
testens um 200 aus dem Osten nach Karthago gezogen ist 9 . Gleichwohl er- 
fahren wir von Tertullian iiber die Person des Hermogenes nicht allzu viel: er 
ist ein noch lebender Zeitgenosse, von Beruf Maler und hat mindestens zwei- 
mal geheiratet, war also kein Asket wie viele Gnostiker 10 . Die Schilderung, 
die Tertullian im ersten Kapitel der Schrift Adversus Hermogenem von sei¬ 
nem Gegner gibt, ist ein.polemisches ,,Charakterportrat“, das nach festen 
literarischen Regeln aufgebaut ist. Die personliche Polemik, die das erste 
Buch gegen Markion und die Schrift gegen Praxeas eroffnet, folgt demselben 
Schema 11 . Der Beruf des Hermogenes und seine mindestens zweimalige 
Verheiratung boten dem Rigoristen Tertullian, der der bildenden Kunst 
wegen ihrer Beziehung zum Gotzendienst auBerst miBtrauisch gegeniiber- 
stand und der die Zweitehe auch schon in seiner vermontanistischen Zeit 
ablehnte, natiirlich willkommene Angriffsflachen 12 . t)ber den wirklichen 

5 E. Heintzel, Hermogenes, der Hanptvertreter des philosophischen Dualismus in der 
alten Kirche (Phil. Diss. Erlangen 1902), hat sich bemuht, Hermogenes in einem groBeren 
geistes- und theologiegeschichtlichen Zusammenhang zu sehen, doch reicht diese Arbeit 
heute nicht mehr aus. 

6 So z. B. G. Kretschmar, Art. Hermogenes, RGG 3 III (1959) 266; J. P6pin, Th6ologie 
cosmique et th^ologie chr^tienne (Ambroise, Exam. I 1—4) (Paris 1964) 54; H. Chadwick, 
Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford 1966) 47. 

7 Vgl. Waszink, Observations S. 138. Heintzel S. 64-69 vertritt die unhaltbare These, 
Hermogenes sei vom Aristotelismus beeinfluBt. 

8 So schon Tillemont, M6moires pour servir a l’histoire eccl6siastique III (Paris 1701 2 ) 66. 

9 Vgl. etwa T. D. Barnes, Tertullian (Oxford 1971) 80f. 

10 Tert. adv. Herm. 1; vgl. praescr. 30, 13; monog. 16, 1. 

11 Vgl. J.-Cl. Fredouille, Tertullien et la conversion de la culture antique (Paris 1972) 
38-47. 

12 Vgl. de idol. 3—8; dazu H. Koch, Die altchristliche Bilderfrage nach den literarischen 
Quellen (1917) 3—11. Tertullians Bemerkung: “Pingit <in)licite” (adv. Herm. 1,2) bezieht 
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Menschen Hermogenes verraten uns die bissigen Auslassungen Tertullians 
nur wenig. 

Hermogenes will mit seiner Lehre von der ewigen Materie den Ursprung 
des Boson erklaren 13 . Er versucht also, eine Frage zu beantworten, die nach 
einer bekannten AuQerung Tertullians zu den Fundamentalproblemen der 
Gnostiker wie der Philosophen gehorte 14 . Aber wenn Hermogenes das Bose 
auf den uberall im Kosmos vorhandenen ungeordneten Rest der unendlichen 
chaotischen Materie zuruckfuhrt 15 , so entscheidet er sich gerade gegen die 
spezifisch gnostische Losutig des Problems. Denn nach iiberwiegender gnosti- 
scher Auffassung entsteht ja das Bose durch den Fall eines himmlischen 
Wesens, und die Erschaffung des Kosmos mit alien seinen Mangeln durch 
einen untergeordneten Gott ist die Folge dieses Falls. Der Vergleich mit zwei 
gnostischen Systemen soil den Unterschied verdeutlichen. Wir betrachten 
zunachst die valentinianische Lehre von der Entstehung der Materie, die 
bei Irenaus und in den Excerpta ex Theodoto nach einer gemeinsamen 
Quelle verhaltnismaBig ausfiihrlich dargesteUt ist 16 : Der himmlische Soter 
lost von der zweiten, ,,unteren“ Sophia ihre Affekte los und gestaltet diese 
in eine korperlose Materie (aacofiarog vXrj) um 17 . Hier handelt es sich noch 
nicht um die Materie als Substrat des Kosmos, sondern der durch das Ein- 
greifen des Soter entstandene Stoff umfaBt die gesamte psychische und hyli- 
sche Substanz. Erst der Demiurg, den die Sophia hervorbringt, trennt das 
Hylische vom Psychischen 18 , und nur aus einem Teil der hylischen Substanz 
entstehen die ,,Elements der Welt“, die Materie im eigentlichen Sinn, wah- 
rend aus dem tibrigen hylischen Stoff die Seelen von Menschen und Tieren 
und die Damonen hervorgehen 19 . Die Valentinianer verstehen also unter 
,,Materie“ etwas sehr viel Umfassenderes als die philosophische Tradition, 
deren Begrifflichkeit sie frei abwandeln, und im Gegensatz zu der in ihrer 
Zeit liberwiegend vertretenen Auffassung betrachten sie alles Hylische als 
geworden: Die Elemente entstehen am Ende des kosmogonischen Prozesses 

sich nicht auf die Bildthemen des Malers Hermogenes, sondern auf die Obertretung des 
biblischen Bilderverbots; vgl. Waszink, tJbers. S. 102, Anm. 5. Der Versuch von Quac- 
quarelli, Un calco Greco in Tertulliano (Pingit licite: Adversus Hermogenem 1), in: Mis¬ 
cellanea G. Belvederi (Cittfc del Vaticano 1955) 187—197, das iiberlieferte “licite” im Sinne 
von „profanamente“ zu verstehen und auf die alte Konjektur „inlicite“ des Fulvio Orsinizu 
verzichten, hat mich nicht uberzeugt . 

13 Tert. adv. Herm. 2, 4; 10,1; vgl. Waszink, Ubers. S. 4. 

14 Praescr. 7, 5. 

15 So Waszink, Observations S. 134f. im AnschluB an G. Uhlhorn, Art. Hermogenes, 
Realencykl. f. prot. Theol. u. Kirche 3 7 (1899, S. 756—758) 757. 

16 Iren. haer. I 4, 5—5, 4; Exc. ex Theod. 43,2-49, 2. Trotz der Bedenken von Luise 
Schottroff, Animae naturaliter salvandae. Zum Problem der himmlischen Herkunft des 
Gnostikers, in: Christentum und Gnosis, hrsg. v. W. Eltester (1969, S. 65—97) 86—90 nehme 
ich an, daB Iren. haer. 11—8 und Exc. ex Theod. 43—65 dieselbe Quelle voraussetzen. 

17 Iren. haer. I 4, 5; Exc. 46, 1. 

18 Iren. haer. I 5, 2; Exc. 48,1. 

19 Iren. haer. I 5,4; Exc. 48, 3; anders Iren. haer. I 4, 2; Hippol. ref. VI 32, 6. 
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und bilden die unterste, dem Pleroma femste Stufe des Seienden. Der valen- 
tiniani8che Mythos ist iiberhaupt, wie sein ganzer Aufbau zeigt, weniger an 
der Entstehung des Kosmos interessiert als am Ursprung und Geschick der 
drei Menschenklassen der Pneumatiker, Psychiker und Hyliker. 

Einen anderen Ansatz finden wir in dem uns durch Hippolyt bekannten 
System der Peraten. Hier wird von den drei Prinzipien Vater, Sohn und 
Materie ausgegangen. Der Sohn pragt der qualitat- und geetaltlosen Materie 
die Abdriicke der Ideen ein, die er vom Vater empfangen hat 20 . Dies klingt 
platonisch. Aber die Abdriicke der Ideen erweisen sich als die Erwahlten, 
die in einem zweiten Stadium dee Mythos vom Sohn aus dem Schlaf er- 
weckt und in die himmlische Heimat zuriickgebracht werden. Die philoso- 
phischen Formeln haben hier ihren spezifischen Sinn verloren und dienen 
lediglich als Baumaterial fiir den Erlosungsmythos 21 . Es diirfte aus dem 
Gesagten deutlich geworden sein, daB die Kosmologie der Gnostiker, in der 
die philosophische Begrifflichkeit zum Mythos umgeschmolzen wird, und 
der Versuch des Hermogenes, den christlichen Schopfungsglauben philoso- 
phisch zu interpretieren, sich grundlegend voneinander unterscheiden 22 . 

An dieser Stelle sei noch erwahnt, daB H. Lietzmann die Vermutung ge- 
auBert hat, Hermogenes habe mit seiner Schopfungslehre EinfluB auf Barde- 
sanes ausgeiibt 23 . Vor kurzem hat der hollandische Forscher T. Jansma die- 
sen Hinweis wieder aufgenommen 24 . Aber die platonische Lehre von der 
Materie brauchte Bardesanes nicht durch Hermogenes vermittelt zu werden, 
und im Vergleich mit den schulmaBigen Aussagen des Hermogenes erscheint 
die Lehre des Bardesanes viel mythologischer, so daB ein Abhangigkeits- 
verhaltnis unwahrscheinlich ist 25 . 

Hochst aufschluBreich ist nun aber eine Gegeniiberstellung des Verstand- 
nisses der Weltschopfung bei Hermogenes und bei Markion, der bekannthch 
annahm, der gerechte Demiurg habe aus der ungewordenen, schlechten 
Materie den Kosmos geschaffen 26 . Markion und Hermogenes gehen beide 
von dem philosophischen Modell einer Weltbildung aus der ewigen Materie 
aus, aber ihr Interesse ist dabei entgegengesetzt. Hermogenes will Gott 
von der Verantwortung fur das Bose entlasten und sucht gleichzeitig den 

20 Hippol. ref. V 17, Iff. Anders und komplizierter V 12. 14.-16. 

21 Hippol. ref. V 17, 8 ff.; vgl. H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist I (1964 3 ) 45f. 
341 f. 

22 Dies hat auch Heintzel S. 43 ff. herausgearbeitet. 

^H. Lietzmann, Geschichte der alten Kirche II (1936) 270f. 

24 T. Jansma, Natuur, lot en vrijheid. Bardesanes, de filosoof der Arameeers en zijn 
images (Wageningen 1969) 157—159. 

25 tJber diese Frage kam es zu einer Kontroverse zwischen H. J. W. Drijvers und 
Jansma: Drijvers, De schilder en de kunstcriticus. Discussies rond een portret van Barde¬ 
sanes, de filosoof der Arameeers, Nederl. Theol. Tijdschr. 24 (1969/70, S. 89—104) 103f.; 
Jansma, Bardesanes van Edessa en Hermogenes van Carthago, ebd. S. 256—259; Drijvers, 
Het image van Bardesanes van Edessa, ebd. S. 260—262. 

26 Clem. Al. strom. Ill 12, 1; 19, 4; Tert. adv. Marc. I 15, 4. 5; V 19, 7; spatere Zeug- 
nisse bei Harnack, Marcion. Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (1924 2 ) 276 + . 
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radikalen Dualismus zu vermeiden: Die Materie ist ihrem Wesen nach weder 
gut noch bose, lediglich ihre ungeordnete Bewegung ist der Grand des xaxov 27 . 
FaBt man dagegen das Ganze der Theologie Markions ins Auge, so ergibt 
sich eine andere Konsequenz: Die Tatsache, daB der Demiurg fiir die Er- 
schaffung der Welt auf die schlechte Materie angewiesen ist, beweist gerade 
die Schwache und Unvollkommenheit dieses Gottes. Ftir Markion steht die 
Ableitung des Bosen aus der Materie nicht im Dienst der Theodizee, sondem 
seine negative Sicht des Kosmos laBt den platonischen Gedanken in ein 
Argument gegen den Schopfer umschlagen. So erhalt die von Markion und 
Hermogenes ubereinstimmend vertretene These, daB das Bose seinen Ur- 
sprung in der Materie habe, im Zusammenhang ihres Denkens eine vollig 
verschiedene Akzentuierung. 

Die Kosmologie des Hermogenes, die von der Einheit Gottes ausgeht, 
scheint eher mit der Lehre von Justin und Athenagoras, die ebenfalls annah- 
men, die Welt sei aus einer praexistenten Materie geschaffen worden 28 , 
verwandt zu sein als mit den Vorstellungen gnostischer und gnostisierender 
Theologen. Aber die Ubereinstimmung ist nur begrenzt, denn weder bei 
Justin noch bei Athenagoras findet sich die These, daB die Materie der Grand 
des Bosen sei oder dem schopferischen Handeln Gottes Widerstand entgegen- 
setze 29 . Sie ist lediglich das qualitatlose Substrat des Kosmos. Die Ewigkeit 
der Materie ist fiir die beiden Apologeten eine unreflektierte Voraussetzung 
ihres Denkens, die ihnen ermoglicht, den Vorgang der Weltschopfung zu 
verstehen - eben als Weltbildung -, hat aber dariiber hinaus fiir ihre Lehre 
keine konstitutive Bedeutung. Im Gegensatz dazu geht es Hermogenes in 
seinen Aussagen liber die Materie in erster Linie daram, die Herkunft des 
Bosen zu erklaren, und dieses leitende Interesse verbindet ihn, obwohl er 
das Problem platonisch lost, wieder starker mit der Gnosis als mit dem 
,,kirchlichen Platonismus“ von Justin und Athenagoras. 

Will man spezifisch theologische Traditionen, die Hermogenes kennt, 
finden, so empfiehlt es sich, die exegetischen Begriindungen, die er fiir seine 
Lehre gibt, zu untersuchen. Sein wichtigsterbiblischer Beleg fiir die Existenz 
der ewigenMaterie war die StelleGen. 1, 2a: ,,DieErde war wiist und leer“ 3°. 
Die Deutung dieser Worte auf die ungeformte Materie stammt aus dem 
hellenistischen Judentum und wurde von den Christen iibernommen 31 . 


27 Tert. adv. Herm. 37, 1. 3; 41, 1; 43; s. o. Anm. 15. 

28 Justin, apol. I 20, 4; 59, 1-5; 67, 8; II 6, 3; Athenag. leg. 10, 3; 15. 

29 Vgl. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte I (1909 4 ) 529f. Nur der ontologische 
Unterschied zwischen Gott und Materie wird betont; vgl. Athenag. leg. 15; 16, 3ff. 

30 Tert. adv. Herm. 23,1; vgl. 28, 1. 

31 Um eine Auslegung judischer Theologen handelt es sich nach Calcidius, in Tim. 278 
(vgl. 276); die Quelle des Calcidius war vermutlich der Genesis-Kommentar des Origenes; 
vgl. Waszink, Observations S. 136—138; J. C. M. van Winden, Calcidius on Matter. His 
Doctrine and Sources (Leiden 1959) 54—66. Christliche Belege: Clem. Al. strom. V 90, 1; 
Orig. princ. IV 4, 6 (33); eine Abwandlung in der valentinianischen Auslegung bei Hippol. 
ref. VI 30, 8f. 
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Hermogenes hat aber moglicherweise auch die Fortsetzung des Verses auf 
die Materie bezogen, und zwar verstand er in diesem Fall die hier genannten 
GroBen ,,Finstemis“, ,,Tiefe“, „Geist Gottes“ und ,,Wasser“ als die vier 
Elemente 32 . Interpretationen von Gen. 1, 2b, die in eine ahnliche Riohtung 
gehen, finden sich bei Philo, Justin und Theophilus von Antiochien 33 , und 
im Midrasch Genesis rabba wird die Auslegung eines ,,Philosophen“ ange- 
fuhrt, der Tohuwabohu, Fins tern is, Wasser, Wind und Tiefe als Urstoffe 
der Schbpfung bezeichnet 34 . Wir stoBen wieder auf eine Auslegungstradition, 
die auf das hellenistische Judentum zuriickweist. 

Waszink vermiBt bei Hermogenes eine Bezugnahme auf Sapientia 11, 17, 
einen Vers, in dem es ausdriicklich heiBt, Gott habe die Welt aus gestalt- 
loser Materie geschaffen 35 . Aber diese Stelle wird, soweit ich sehe, zum ersten 
Mai von Origenes zitiert, auch Klemens von Alexandrien zieht sie noch 
nicht heran, obwohl er die ,,Weisheit“ sonst haufig verwendet, und so braucht 
es nicht zu iiberraschen, daB auch Hermogenes sich nicht auf sie berufen zu 
haben scheint 36 . 

Nach einer Bemerkung Tertullians kritisierte Hermogenes Vertreter des 
stoischen Gedankens, daB die Existenz des Bosen notwendig sei, daB mit das 
Gute durch den Kontrast erkennbar wiirde 37 . Von eindr vergleichbaren Pole- 
mik des Hermogenes gegen abweichende christliche Anschauungen erfahren 
wir nichts, doch gibt es wenigstens Indizien daflir, daB er in den christlichen 
Kreisen Antiochiens ein Schopfungsverstandnis kennengelemt haben diirfte, 
das er von seinen platonischen Voraussetzungen aus ablehnen muBte. Das 
hellenistische Judentum hat eine durchreflektierte Lehre von der creatio ex 
nihilo nicht gekannt, und auch die christliche Theologie hat bis zur Mitte 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts eine solche Theorie nicht entyvickelt 38 . Theophilus 
von Antiochien ist einer der ersten christlichen Theologen, der die creatio ex 
nihilo entschieden vertritt und sie pointiert dem Weltschopfungsmodell des 


32 Tert. adv. Herm. 30,1; vgl. Waszink, tJbers. S. 92, Anm. 22. Nautin, Gendee 1, 1—2 
S. 68, Anm. 27 meint allerdings, daB Hermogenes diese Auslegung nicht selbst vertreten 
habe, sondern daB nur Tertullian ein mdgliches Argument seines Gegners widerlegen wolle. 

33 Philo, de prov. I 22; Justin, apol. I 59, 5; Theoph. Autol. II 13; zu dieser Stelle vgl. 
Waszink, Observations S. 138; Nautin, Ciel, pneuma et lumi&re chez Th6ophile d’Antioche 
(Notes critiques sur Ad'Autol. II 13), Vig. Chr. 27 (1973) 165—171. 

34 Gen. rabba I 9; vgl. H.-F. WeiB, Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie des hellenistischen 
und palastinischen Judentums (1966) 89 f. 

35 Observations S. 133 f. 

36 Orig. princ. IV 4, 6 (33). Ober den Gebrauch der Sapientia vgl. Th. Zahn, Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons II (1890) 99, Anm. 2. Fur die ersten zwei Jahrhunderte ist 
eine Zitierung von Sap. 11, 17 nicht nachgewiesen: Biblia Patristica I (Paris 1975) 220. 

37 Adv. Herm. 15, 4: Nam et Hermogenes expugnat quorundam argumentationes dioen- 
tium mala necessaria fuisse ad inluminationem bonorum ex contrariis intellegendorum; 
dazu M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa II (1964 3 ) 189. 

38 Diese Fragen behandle ich in meinem Buch “Schdpfung aus dem Nichts. Die Entste- 
hung der Lehre von der creatio ex nihilo” (1978). Zu Hermogenes vgl. S. 142—149. Der 
vorliegende Aufsatz wiirde bereits 1975 abgeschlossen. 
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platonischen Timaios entgegensetzt. Er spricht schon fast formelhaft vom 
Schaffen Gottes ,,aus nichts“ 39 , so daB die Erklarung, Theophilus habe seine 
creatio-ex-nihilo-Lehre erst in der Auseinandersetzung mit Hermogenes for- 
muliert, nicht ganz auszureichen scheint. Die Wendung ,,Schopfung aus 
nichts“ erweckt den Eindruck, schon alter, schon einigermaBen gepragt zu 
sein. Hellenistisch-jiidieche Autoren konnen in einer vagen, unspezifischen 
Weise vom Schaffen Gottes aus dem Nichts reden 40 , und noch Hermas, der 
von jiidischen Traditionen abhangig ist, gebraucht die Formel in diesem 
unbestimmten Sinn 41 . Dieser Sprachgebrauch gehort sicher in die Vorge- 
schichte der Formel des Theophilus 42 . Dartiber hinaus besitzen wir aber einen 
Beleg dafur, daB aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach in Antiochien schon vor Theo¬ 
philus eine Schopfung aus dem Nichts, die in bewuBter Antithese zur bloBen 
Weltbildung und als deren Cberbietung konzipiert war, gelehrt wurde, 
freilich in einer uberaus eigenwilligen Gestalt: Der Gnostiker Basilides, der in 
Antiochien gelebt hat, bevor er nach Alexandrien ging 43 , lieB seinen Welt- 
schopfungsmythos damit beginnen, daB der ,,nichtseiende“, transzendente 
Gott den Samen des Kosmos aus dem Nichts schafft. Dieser Schopfungsakt 
sollte, wie in Hippolyts Referat liber eine basilidianische Quelle ausdrlicklich 
betont wird, weder als Emanationsvorgang noch als Formung einefr vorge- 
gebenen Materie verstanden werden 44 . Wir haben an dieser Stelle nicht nach 
dem exakten Sinn der Schopfungslehre des Basilides zu fragen. Worauf ee 
in unserem Zusammenhang ankommt, ist dies: Wir konnen annehmen, daB 
antiochenische Christen, und zwar solche gnostischer Richtung, aber nicht 
notwendigerweise nur sie 45 , schon vor Theophilus die Auffassung, daB die 
Weltschopfung in der bloBen Formung der gestaltlosen Materie bestanden 
habe, kritisiert und den biblischen Schopfungsbericht im Sinne einer creatio 
ex nihilo verstanden haben. Die Konfrontation mit solchen Anschauungen 
konnte Hermogenes veranlaBt haben, sein platonisches Schopfungsverstand- 
nis literarisch darzulegen 46 . Natiirlich sind die zuletzt angestellten Cberle- 

39 Theophil. Autol. I 4. 8; II 4. 10. 13. 

40 Vgl. II. Makk. 7, 28; Philo, leg. all. Ill 10. 

41 Hermas 1, 6; 26, 1. 

42 So etwa R. M. Grant, Theophilus of Antioch to Autolycus, in: After the New Testa¬ 
ment (Ges. Aufs., Philadelphia 1967, S. 126-157) 141. 

43 Iren. haer. I 24,1; Epiphan. panar. 23,1, If. (nach Irenaus?). 

44 Hippol. ref. VII 21, 4; 22, 2-4. 

45 Die Unterscheidung eines Schaffens aus nichts und eines Schaffens aus den vier Ele- 
menten, freilich nicht in bezug auf die Weltschopfung, findet sich auch in dem ursprung- 
lich jiidischen Gebet Const. Apost. VII 34,6 (vgl. VIII 12,17): Gott hat die Seele des 
Menschen aus dem Nichts, seinen Leib dagegen aus den Elementen erschaffen. Enge Paral- 
lelen gerade zu diesem aus Syrien stammenden Gebet finden sich bei Theophilus; vgl. 
G. Kretschmar, Studien zur fruhchr ist lichen Trinitatstheologie (1956) 37—39. 

46 Nach Tertullian ging Hermogenes von der These aus, daB Gott das All entweder aus 
sich selbst oder aus dem Nichts oder aus einem Stoff geschaffen haben musse, und erklarte 
dann allein die dritte Moglichkeit fur denkbar (adv. Herm. 2,1: Praestruens aut[em] domi- 
num de semetipso fecisse cuncta aut de nihilo aut de aliquo). Er konnte dabei an die drei 
31 Stadia Patriatlca vol. XV 
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gungen weitgehend hypothetisch. Sie konnen nicht mehr sein als ein Vereuch, 
die geschichtliche Situation zu rekonstruieren, in der Hermogenes seine 
Lehre vertreten hat. - 

Auch in seiner Lehre von der Seele ist Hermogenes von dem Motiv be¬ 
st immt, von Gott jede Beziehung zum Bosen femzuhalten. Er unterscheidet 
die aus der Materie stammende sterbliche Seele vom Pneuma, das dem. 
Menschen von* Gott bei der Schopfung eingehaucht wurde (Gen. 2, 7) und 
das nicht notwendig mit der materiellen Seele verbunden ist. Ware die Seele 
identisch mit dem gSttlichen Hauch (nvorj) von Gen. 2, 7, so mtiBte man an- 
nehmen, daB dieser am Stindenfall beteihgt war, was aber undenkbar ist. 
Hermogenes sieht sich deshalb genotigt, zwischen gottlichem Pneuma und 
materieller Seele scharf zu trennen. Nur die letztere ist in den Stindenfall 
mit einbezogen, und auf Grund ihrer Herkunft ist sie auch sterblich 47 . 

Die Deutung der nvorj von Gen. 2, 7 auf das Pneuma, das dem Menschen 
bei der Schopfung verliehen wird, ist nicht selbstveratandlich. Die nachste 
Parallele finden wir in der Lehre Tatians von Pneuma und Seele: Der Mensch 
hat nach Tatians Auffassung durch die Stinde das Pneuma verloren, das ihm 
ursprtinglich verliehen worden war und das sich mit seiner Seele verbunden 
hatte. Die Seele ist durch diesen Verlust sterblich geworden, und nur durch 
die Wiedergewinnung des Geistes kann sie abermals die Unsterblichkeit 
erlangen 48 . Tatian gibt freihch nicht an, in welcher Weise der Mensch das 
Pneuma empfangen hat. Aber wir konnen annehmen, daB auch er, genauso 
wie Hermogenes, in Gen. 2, 7 die Einhauchung des Geistes durch Gott be- 
schrieben fand: es laBt sich namlich eine ganze Auslegungstradition nachwei- 
sen, in der die Genesisstelle auf die Geistverleihung bezogen wird. Diese 
Tradition findet sich sowohl bei Gnostikem als auch bei kirchlichen Theolo- 
gen und stammt aus dem hellenistischen Judentum 49 . Hermogenes und 
Tatian sind offensichtlich beide von ihr abhangig. Wahrscheinlich hat 
Hermogenes ahnlich wie Tatian angenommen, daB der Mensch durch den 
Stindenfall das gottliche Pneuma verloren hat und damit sterblich geworden 
ist. Die Erlosung sah er dann wohl ebenfalls in einem neuen Empfang des 
Geistes 50 . - 

Auf die groBten Schwierigkeiten und Ratsel stoBt man bei dem Versuch, 


Auffassungen von der Schopfung als Emanation, als creatio ex nihilo und als Formung der 
Materie denken, doch bleibt es vollig offen, ob er konkrete Positionen im Auge hat oder ob es 
sich um eine rein theoretische tJberlegung handelt. Den Gedanken der creatio ex nihilo hat 
Hermogenes zuruckgewiesen, weil er die Herkunft des Bosen im Kosmos nicht erklaren 
kann (Tert. adv. Herm. 2, 4), und eben diese Frage bildet fur ihn das Hauptproblem der 
Schopfungs lehre. 

47 Tert. de anima 11,2. Samtliche Zeugnisse fur die Seelenlehre des Hermogenes sind 
vereinigt bei Waszink, Tertulliani de anima S. 7 + —14 + . 

48 Tatian, or. 7, 3; 13; 20,1. 

49 Vgl. W.-D. Hauschild, Gottes Geist und der Mensch. Studien zur fruhchristlichen 
Pneumatologie (1972) 256ff. 

50 Vgl. Heintzel S. 54f.; Hauschild S. 199. 
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die Ciiristologie des Hermogenes zu rekonstruieren. Hippolyt gibt liber sie 
ein kurzes Referat: ,,Er (Hermogenes) bekennt, daB Christus der Sohn 
Gottes ist, der das All geechaffen hat; und er bekennt auch, daB er aus der 
Jungfrau und dem Geist geboren ist, wie es dem Wortlaut der Evangelien 
entspricht. Nach dem Leiden sei er auferweckt worden und den Jiingem im 
Leibe (iv aco/ian) erschienen; beim Aufstieg in den Himmel habe er seinen 
Leib in der Sonne zurlickgelassen, sei aber selbst zum Vater gegangen“. 
Als Schriftbeweis fiir die Behauptung, daB Christus seinen Leib in der Sonne 
gelassen habe, fiihrte Hermogenes eine Stelle aus dem neunzehnten Psalm 
an: ,,In die Sonne setzte er sein Zelt“ 51 . Diese Darstellung wirkt recht sche- 
matisch, und es erscheint fraglich, ob sie die Christologie des Hermogenes in 
ihrer ganzen Eigenart wiedergibt 52 . Sieher zuverlassig ist jedenfalls die An- 
gabe, Hermogenes habe unter Berufung auf Ps. 19, 5 behauptet, der Leib 
des zum Himmel auffahrenden Christus sei in der Sonne zuriickgeblieben, 
denn sie wird von mehreren Seiten bestatigt 53 . Das Motiv fur diese Lehre 
scheint offenkundig zu sein: Der Leib konnte wegen seiner Stofflichkeit 
nicht hoher aufsteigen als bis zur Sonnensphare 54 . Dies muB freilich nicht 
heiBen, daB Hermogenes den Leib des Auferetandenen als einen echten 
irdischen Menschenleib ansah, obwohl das Referat Hippolyts diesen Ein- 
druck vermittelt 55 . Die Vorstellung, daB der Leib Christi in der Sonne seinen 
Ort findet, ist sieher nicht einfach aus Psalm 19 herausgesponnen 56 . So wie 
wir die Bildungsvoraussetzungen des Hermogenes kennen, ist anzunehmen, 

si Hippol. ref. VIII 17, 3f. (Ps. 19, 5 = 18, 5 LXX). 

53 Heintzel S. 39, Anm. 122 vermutet, Hippolyt gebe ein Glaubensbekenntnis des Her¬ 
mogenes wieder, das er in der Schrift des Theophilus gefunden hatte. Aber der gleichartige 
Aufbau von Abschnitten wie ref. VII27, 8ff.; 35, 2; 38, 3—5; VIII19, 2; 20,1 zeigt, daB die 
scheinbare Bekenntnisform ein Darstellungsschema Hippolyts ist. 

53 Clem. Al. eel. propb. 56, 2; Theodoret, haer. fab. I 19 (naeh Hippolyt); Origenes, sei. 
in pe., XII 73 Lomm. nennt Hermogenes nicht namentlich, so daB Hamack, Marcion 
S. 418 + offen laBt, ob es sich um die Lehre des Apelles oder die des Hermogenes handle, doch 
ist nach den eindeutigen Angaben bei Klemens und Hippolyt sieher Hermogenes gemeint; 
so auch Nautin, Gen&se 1,1—2 S. 90. Die Erwahnung der Auslegung von Ps. 19,5 bei Fila- 
strius 55, 3 spricht dafur, daB auch dieser Abschnitt, der uber die angeblichen galatischen 
Haretiker Seleukos und Hermias berichtet und Hermogenes nicht erwahnt, Traditionen 
enthalt, die auf Hermogenes zuruckgehen; s. o. Anm. 3. 

54 So interpretiert Origenes, sei. in ps., XII 73 Lomm.: Quidam quidem dicebant, quod 
salvator noster adscendens e terris ad coelum et corpus suum adsumens pervenit usque ad 
eum circulum, qui solis zona nominatur, et ibi aiunt posuit tabernaculum corporis sui: non 
enim ultra erat possibile id progredi. 

55 A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums (1884) 555 vermutete, Her¬ 
mogenes habe in der Sonne die ,,obere Grenze der Korperwelt“ gesehen, deshalb habe der 
Leib Christi in ihr zuruckbleiben mussen, ahnlich Kretschmar, Art. Hermogenes Sp. 266 
(„Grenze der Welt“). Aber im Weltbild der Kaiserzeit nimmt die Sonne die mittlere der 
sieben Planetenspharen ein, und die Grenze zwischen irdischer und himmlischer Welt bildet 
die Mondsphare; vgl. auch Heintzel S. 40, Anm. 126. 

56 Die Exegese des Hermogenes knupfte naturlich an das Stichwort „Zelt“ an; vgl. II. 
Petr. 1, 13 f., auch II. Kor. 5,1. 4; dazu W. Michaelis, Art. ax^vwfMy Theol. Worterb. z. NT 
VII (1964) 385f. 

31* 
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daB er mit der Vorstellungswelt der kaiserzeitlichen Solar-Theologie ver- 
traut war und sich von ihr anregen lieB 57 . Fur dies© Solar-Theologie stammen 
die menschlichen Seelen aus der Sonne und stehen unter ihrer Herrachaft, 
wahrend die Leiber dem EinfluB des Mondes unterliegen. Nach der im Tod 
erfolgten Trennung vom Leib steigen die Seelen zur Sonne auf 58 . Das be- 
kannteste Beispiel fur dies© Anschauungen ist der Mythos am Ende von 
Plutarchs Schrift “De facie in orbe lunae”: Der Leib des Menschen stamrat 
von der Erde, die Seele vom Mond und der Nous von der Sonne. Nach dem 
Tode trennen sich Seele und Nous gemeinsam vom Leib, sie durchlaufen 
einen ReinigungsprozeB und steigen zum Mond auf. Dort bleibt die Seele 
zuriick, wahrend der Nous schlieBlich zur Sonne zuriickkehrt 59 . Auf dem 
geistigen Hintergrund solcher Spekulationen erscheint es eigentlich ausge- 
schlossen, daB fiir Hermogenes der Christusleib, der bis zur Sonne empor- 
steigt, ein gewohnlicher irdischer Leib war. Er sah in ihm doch wohl ein 
Gebilde, das in seiner besonderen stofflichen Qualitat der reinen himmlischen 
Substanz der Sonne entsprach 60 . Hamack hat schon in einer Jugendarbeit 
die Christologie des Hermogenes mit der des Markioniten Apelles verglichen 61 
Dieser lehrte, Christus habe sich beim Abstieg zur Erde aus dem Stoff der 
Gestime seinen Leib geschaffen und habe dessen Bestandteil bei der Him- 
melfahrt wieder an ihren jeweihgen Herkunftsort zuriickgegeben 02 . Der Got- 
tessohn erschien also in einem wirklichen Leib - insofem milderte Apelles 
den radikalen Doketismus Markions ab aber dieser Leib unterschied sich, 
seiner Herkunft aus dem Gestirnbereich entsprechend, qualitativ von aller 
irdischen Leiblichkeit 63 . Die Ruckgabe der Stoffe des Christusleibes an die 


57 Zur Solar-Theologie vgl. F. Cumont, La theologie solaire du paganisme romain, in: 
M6moires Acad. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres 12/2 (Paris 1913) 447—479 und zuletzt H. Dome, 
Die Solar-Theologie in der kaiserzeitlichen Antike, in: Kirchengeschichte als Missions- 
geschichte I: Die alte Kirche, hrsg. v. H. Frohnes u. U. W. Knorr (1974) 283—292. H. Chad¬ 
wick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford 1960) 142, Anm. 74 
vermutet einen EinfluB dieses Vorstellungskreises auf Hermogenes. W. Bo asset, Haupt- 
probleme der Gnosis (1907) 222 meinte, Hermogenes sei von der Vorstellung dee „Sonnen- 
heros“ abhangig, die auch auf den Urmenschenmythos gewirkt hatte, doch uberzeugen 
seine Belege nicht. 

58 Vgl. Cumont S. 463 f. Zu der konkurrierenden Vorstellung vom Mond als Aufenthalts- 
ort der Seelen vgl. M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion II (1974 3 ) 491—497. 

5® Plut. de fac. 28-30 (943 ff.). 

60 Auch Origenes meint, daB der Leib des Auferstandenen sich wandeln muBte, um in den 
Himmel aufsteigen zu konnen; vgl. Cels. Ill 42: 7id>g ot5 dwaxdv xai zip adqxa xov ’ItjGW 
a^eixpaaav Tiotdxrjxag yeyovdvai xoiavrrjv ojzoiav i%QTP elvai xrp> £v crt&igt xai xoig dvojxegw atixov 
xdnotg nohxevofAevrp . . .; 

01 Hamack, De Apellis gnosi monarchies (1874) 88, Anm. 5. 

62 Tert. earn. Chr. 6, 2; 8,2; vgl. adv. Marc. Ill 11,2; Ps. Tert. adv. omn. haer. 6, 5. 
Nach Hippol. ref. VII 38, 3—5; Epiphan. panar. 44, 2; Filastr. 47, 4f. formte Christus erst 
auf der Erde aus den vier Elementen seinen Leib, doch ist sicher die von Tertullian bezeugte 
Gestalt der Lehre ursprunglich; vgl. Hamack, De Apellis gnosi monarchies S. 80ff.; ders., 
Marcion S. 193f. 

03 Tert. earn. Chr. 8. 
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Gestirne bildet eine auffallende Parallel© zu der Vorstellung des Hermogenes, 
daB Christus seinen Leib in der Sonne abgelegt habe, zugleich besteht aber 
zwischen der Lehre des Apelles und dem, was wir von der Christologie des 
Hermogenes wissen, auch ein erheblicher Unterschied: Bei Apelles erscheint 
Christus in seiner aus den Gestirnspharen stammenden Leiblichkeit auf 
Erden, und eine menschliche Geburt ist ausgeschlossen 64 . Dagegen hat Her¬ 
mogenes nach der Darstellung Hippolyts nicht nur die Jungfrauengeburt 
gelehrt, sondem scheint iiberhaupt von der kirchlichen Christologie nicht 
abgewichen zu sein, wenn man von seinen Spekulationen uber die Himmel- 
fahrt absieht. Nun gibt das Referat Hippolyts freilich zu manchen Fragen 
AnlaB. Denn es erscheint kaum denkbar, daB Hermogenes, fur den der Ge- 
gensatz zwischen Gott und Pneuma auf der einen und der Materie auf der 
anderen Seite eine fundamental© Bedeutung hat, in irgendeiner Form eine 
echte Inkarnation annehmen konnte. Im Bericht Hippolyts diirften also 
wesentliche Ziige der Christologie des Hermogenes ausgefallen sein, doch be- 
sitzen wir nicht die Moglichkeit, sie zu erganzen. Man konnte beispielsweise 
daran denken, daB Hermogenes im Stil der Valentinianer und anderer gno- 
stischer Richtungen die Jesusiiberlieferung der Evangelien mit doketischen 
Anschauungen verbunden und entsprechend umgedeutet hat, aber an die- 
sem Punkt ist uber MutmaBungen nicht hinauszukommen 65 . Mit einiger 
Wahrscheinlichkeit konnen wir nur sagen, daB fiir Hermogenes der Leib des 
auferstandenen Christus aus einem Stoff bestand, der von gleicher Art wie 
die Sonnensubstanz war. 

Wirklich iiberraschend ist es, daB bei Hermogenes Christus keine kosmi- 
sche Funktion hat und die Logoslehre zu fehlen scheint. Er beschreibt den 
Vorgang der Schopfung in der Weise, daB Gott lediglich durch sein Erschei- 
nen und seine Annaherung die Materie forme, so wie das Schone durch seine 
bloBe Gegenwart und der Magnet durch seine Annaherung wirkt 66 . In dieser 
Auffassung vom Schopfungsakt scheint ein Schopfungsmittler keinen Platz 
zu haben. AuBerdem redet TertuUian in seiner Streitschrift von Christus als 
Weisheit und Logos in einer Weise, daB man den Eindruck gewinnt, Hermo¬ 
genes habe diese Begriffe in seiner Christologie nicht verwendet 67 . Auf eine 
ungewohnliche Abweichung von der mittelplatonischen Dogmatik und der 
von ihr beeinfluBten Logoslehre hat erst vor kurzem J. P£pin hingewiesen: 
Nicht der mit den Ideen gleichgesetzte Logos dient nach der Meinung des 


64 Tert. earn. Chr. 1, 3; 6, 1; adv. Marc. Ill 11,2. 

65 Filastr. 54 bezeichnet Hermogenes als Patripassianer, eine Angabe, die nicht nach- 
priifbar ist und hochst unwahrscheinlich klingt. 

66 Tert. adv. Herm. 44,1. Diese aristotelisierende Vorstellung hat Hermogenes wahr- 
scheinlich ebenfalls vom Mittelplatonismus ubernommen; vgl. Waszink, Observations 
S. 135. 

07 Tert. adv. Herm. 18; vgl. Heintzel S. 81, Anm. 314. Die Stelle adv. Herm. 1, 3, auf 
die Heintzel ebenfalls hinweist, ist dagegen nicht auf Christus zu beziehen; vgl. Waszink, 
Kommentar S. 103 f., Anm. 11. 
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Hermogenes bei der Schopfung als modellhaftes Paradigma der Welt 68 , son- 
dem diese Rolle wird der Materie zugewiesen. Sie ist das Vorbild der Schop¬ 
fung. Der Kosmos laBt deshalb in alien seinen Teilen seine Herkunft aus dem 
ungeordneten Stoff erkennen und ist gleichsam dessen Spiegelbild 69 . Es ist 
zu vermuten, daB diese Theorie von der Materie als Paradigma der Schop¬ 
fung in den Zusammenhang der Gedankengange gehort, mit denen Hermoge¬ 
nes erklaren wollte, wie der geordnete Kosmos immer noch an dem urspriing- 
lichen chaotischen Zustand der Materie Anteil haben kann, der den Grand 
des xaxdv in der Welt bildet. 

Hermogenes scheint also Christus als eine reine Erlosergestalt verstanden 
zu haben, und er hat wahrscheinlich auch einen viel massiveren Doketismus 
vertreten, als die Darstellung Hippolyts ahnen laBt. Es ist aber noch auf 
eine andere Interpretationsmoglichkeit fur die Christologie des Hermogenes 
hinzuweisen, die Heintzel erwogen hat: Er fand die nachsten gedanklichen 
Parallelen bei den romischen Monarchianern, vor allem bei Theodot von By- 
zanz, und wollte die Lehre des Hermogenes als eine Form des dynamistischen 
Adoptianismus verstehen 70 . Eine solche Deutung wiirde einleuchtend erkla¬ 
ren, warum bei Hermogenes die Logoslehre fehlt, und konnte sich auch auf 
die Angaben Hippolyts berafen, nach denen Hermogenes die Menschheit 
Jesu nicht in Frage gestellt hat 71 . Hingegen diirfte die Behauptung des Her¬ 
mogenes, daB Christus bei der Himmelfahrt seinen Leib in der Sonne ablegte, 
ein anderes christologisches Schema voraussetzen als der dynamistische 
Adoptianismus. Fur Theodot und seine Schuler handelt es sich um das Ein- 
wohnen des Geistes in dem irdischen Menschen Jesus, also um die Relation 
Pneuma - Mensch, wahrend fiir Hermogenes die Annahme eines materiellen 
Leibes durch Christus das Problem ist, das er zu losen sucht, d. h. er denkt 
in dem Schema himmlischer Christus - stofflicher Leib. Gerade diese Soma- 
Spekulation ist aber das am besten bezeugte Stuck der Christologie des 
Hermogenes und gewiB authentisch. Es scheint mir deshalb eine methodische 
Notwendigkeit zu sein, mit der Interpretation an diesem Punkt einzusetzen 
und nicht bei den anderen, weniger charakteristischen Angaben Hippolyts. Die 
Cberlieferang reicht nicht aus, um voile Klarheit iiber die Christologie des Her¬ 
mogenes zu gewinnen. Die hier angestellten t)berlegungen sollten aber wenig- 
stens den Problemhorizont aufzeigen, in dem Hermogenes gedacht hat. - 

Wir versuchen zum SchluB eine zusammenfassende Antwort auf die ein- 
gangs gestellte Frage zu geben: Wo hat Hermogenes im Rahmen der theolo- 

08 Zur platonischen Lehre vgl. W. Theiler, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (1964 2 ) 
9ff. Zum Logos als Paradigma der Schopfung vgl. Athenagoras, leg. 10,2.3; Tert. adv. 
Herm. 20, 2; dazu Waszink, Observations S. 139—141. 

69 Tert. adv. Herm. 17, 1; 40,1.2; ein Echo vielleicht bei Ambrosius, exam. I 2,7 
(S. 6, 14—16 Schenkl); vgl. I 2, 5 (S. 5, 1—3): J. P6pin, Echos de theories gnostiques de la 
matidre au d6but de l*Exam6ron de saint Ambroise, in: Romanitas et Christianitas (Fest- 
schr. J. H. Waszink, Amsterdam 1973, S. 259—273) 259ff. 

70 Heintzel S. 81. 

71 Auch Theodot lehrte die Jungfrauengeburt: Hippol. ref. VII 35, 2. 
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gischen Stromungen und Entwicklungstendenzen des zweiten Jahrhunderts 
semen Platz ? Wenn wir auf seine Kosmologie blicken, uber die wir am besten 
unterrichtet sind, so miissen wir ihn - im BewuBtsein der historischen Pro¬ 
blematic die mit einer solchen Einordnung verbunden ist - als christlichen 
Platoniker bezeichnen 72 . Typisch gnostische Motive fehlen gerade in der 
Schopfungslehre: Hermogenes halt an der Einheit Gottes fest, es fehlt der 
Mythos vom Fall eines gottlichen Wesens, und wir finden bei ihm auch nicht 
die fur die gnostische Spekulation so charakteristische Umsetzung philoso- 
phischer Begriffe in mythologische Wesen und Vorgange. Wenn Hermogenes 
die Materie in ihrer ungeordneten Bewegimg mit einem Topf voll siedendem, 
liberwallendem Wasser verglich, so ist dies eben nur eine bildhafte Veran- 
schaulichung gewesen 73 . Es scheint mir also nicht zuzutreffen, wenn man in 
Hermogenes einen Gnostiker sieht. Aber das heiBt natiirlich nicht, daB die 
geistige Welt des Hermogenes mit derjenigen der Gnostiker nichts zu tun 
gehabt hatte. Die zentrale Bedeutung, die in seinem Denken der Frage nach 
dem Ursprung des Bosen zukommt, und die negative Sicht des Kosmos, die 
wohl auch in der Lehre von der Materie als dem Paradigma der Schopfung 
sichtbar wird, verraten eine ahnliche geistige Grundhaltung, wie sie den 
Gnostikem eigen war. 

Den groBten Schwierigkeiten begegnet man, wenn man versucht, die 
Christologie des Hermogenes zu rekonstruieren. Er scheint Christus als reine 
Erlosergestalt, nicht auch als den kosmischen Logos gedeutet zu haben, und 
offenbar trug seine Ctuistologie doketische Ziige. Mit diesen Vorstellungen 
scheint Hermogenes gnostischem Denken nahe zu kommen, aber auch an 
dieser Stelle muB man sich der komplexen geistigen Lage der Zeit bewuBt 
sein: Der Doketismus war die groBe Gefahr jedes gebildeten griechischen 
Christen, fur Valentin ebenso wie fiir Klemens von Alexandrien. 

So haben wir in Hermogenes einen christlichen Theologen vor uns, der 
entscheidend vom Platonismus seiner Zeit beeinfluBt ist, der aber in seinem 
Denken und geistigen Wollen auch Gemeinsamkeiten mit der Gnosis zeigt. 
In mancher Hinsicht kann man ihn mit Tatian vergleichen, bei dem die 
Abhangigkeit vom mittleren Platonismus sich ja ebenfalls mit gnostisieren- 
den Vorstellungen verbindet. Zumindest in seiner Genesisexegese, wo wir 
dies nachpriifen konnen, ist Hermogenes von Auslegungstraditionen ab- 
hangig, die in alien christlichen Lagern verbreitet waren. Er ist also keines- 
wegs ein theologischer AuBenseiter gewesen. In seinem Denken kommt viel- 
mehr eine Reihe von Motiven und Traditionen zusammen, die fiir die Theo- 
logie seiner Zeit charakteristisch sind. 

72 Zum Problem eines „christlichen Platonismus** vgl. H. Dome, Was ist „spatantiker 
Platonismus”? Uberlegungen zur Grenzziehung zwischen Platonismus und Christentum, 
Theol. Rundsch. N. F. 36 (1971) 285—302 und E. P. Meijering, Wie platonisierten Christen? 
Zur Grenzziehung zwischen Platonismus, kirchlichem Credo und patristischer Theologie, in: 
God Being History. Studies in Patristic Philosophy (Amsterdam 1975) 133—146. 

73 Tert. adv. Herm. 41,1; vgl. 43,1; Hippol. ref. VIII 17, 2. 
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This subject has been confused by so many generalisations that I shall 
concentrate on certain passages in Clement which provide more than enough 
material for consideration. The reasons for the investigation are several: 
Plato, later Platonism and Paul are understood differently and, I think, 
better than they were thirty years ago 1 and it is more than thirty years since 
this problem was considered. 2 Further, important questions of method arise 
and these prevent us from accepting conclusions which derive from a biblicist 
use of Paul or an idealist view of Plato. 3 

We select Clement because he is the chief figure in the second century 
interaction; but we do not exclude thereby the apologists who prepared the 
way or Irenaeus and Tertullian who have been mishandled in relation to 


1 The best summary of work on later Platonism is to be found in A. H. Armstrong, (Ed.), 
The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 1967), 
and in J. Dani61ou, Message Evangelique et culture hell6nistique aux lie et IHe si&cles 
(Paris, 1962; Eng. tr., London, 1973). On Plato the work of I. Crombie has been of great 
value; a contemporary Platonism has been put forward by Iris Murdoch, The Sovereignty of 
Good (London, 1970). On Paul, the work of E. Kasemann has been the major development 
in New Testament scholarship in recent decades. See especially. An die Romer (Tubingen, 
1973) and Paulinische Perspektiven (Tubingen, 1969; Eng. tr., London, 1971). 

2 E. Aleith, Paulusverstandnis in der alten Kirche (Berlin, 1937); H. Seesemann, Das 
Paulusverstandnis des Cl. Alex., Theol. Stud. u. Rrit., 1936, 312—346. — More recent work 
by U. Wickert and M. F. Wiles deals with later periods. 

3 An example of biblicist use of Paul is found even in the important work of E. Mol land. 
The Alexandrian Conception of the Gospel (Oslo, 1938), p. 169. “No other theologian has 
been more faithful to the line in the Bible which may be termed the Platonism of Holy 
Scripture, and which is perceived in St. Paul and in the autor ad Hebraos ... This line in the 
Scripture is generally overlooked by modern Protestant theology. But, none the less, it is 
there ... (2 Cor. 4. 18); this is ‘Platonism in a nutshell’ as Inge remarks.” It would be hard 
to defend this approach to scripture and to Plato. The need for a critical approach to Paul 
was seen clearly by C. E. Raven, Jesus and the Gospel of Love (London, 1931), p. 290. 
“The mainspring of his life is his vision of the risen Christ... It is by reference to the mind 
of Christ that he directs his whole course ... Paul in ism is an invention of the systematisers.” 
More recently the critical position has been put by Kasemann, “To sum up, the Gospel 
begets the critical faculty and creates the critical community.” New Testament Questions 
of Today (London, 1969), p. 262 (hereafter abbreviated NTQT), and Exegetische Versuche 
und Besinnungen, 2 (Gottingen, 1964), p. 269 (hereafter EVB 2). 
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this question. Odd as it may seem, Irenaeus had hesitations about Paul 4 and 
positive reactions to Plato 5 ; while Tertullian has been properly described as 
the first Christian philosopher. 6 

I. Faith and reality 

Stromateis 1, chapter 7 is valuable because it shows the attitude which 
Clement holds towards philosophy and the close integration of this attitude 
with his theology. The main theme is the parable of the sower 7 which Cle¬ 
ment expands exuberantly to show the kind of God who would keep on show¬ 
ering seeds of truth on his children. 8 The Gospel is the basis and also the 
criterion for Clement’s eclecticism; this makes it a very unusual kind of 
eclecticism. Between the one beginning (the bountiful God) and the one end 
(the gate of the Lord into which the righteous enter) there is an amazing 
variety and liberality. The seed is sown by God on all. The one good saves in 
many ways. 9 

Yet there is only one way of righteousness and that is the way of faith. 
Abraham was justified by faith, not by works. 10 There is a sharp line between 
what someone says about truth and what truth says about itself. Guessing at 
truth is one thing; truth is another thing. aMuo oftolcjcng, SlXJlo avzo to 8v , 
xal fj pev pa&rjoei xal aaxijoei negiylvexai fj 6e dwapsixal niazei. n The one good 
God brings men by different paths to this one gate; but there is only one 
righteousness, one gate and that is of faith. Clement has taken the antithesis 
of 1 Corinthians between the wisdom of this world and the Christ who is the 
power and wisdom of God and joined it to the antitheses between works and 
faith in Romans and opinion and reality in Plato. He continues 12 with a 
negative account of sophistry which deals in appearance, not in reality. 
He draws on Plato for the (pavzaoztxrj zE%vr\ and the ipevdrjg <5dfa 13 of the 
Sophist. Plato and Aristotle were just as much against this trafficking with 
appearance as Clement is. 14 

4 Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 3.13.1. The Lord did not come just to save Paul. God has 
more than one apostle who understands the dispensation of his Son. 

5 Ibid. 3. 25. Plato taught the goodness of the creator, and stands to condemn Marcion 
and others. 

6 On Tertullian note Ritter’s comment that Tertullian was “one of the first men to have 
done philosophy in a Christian sense”. Yet Tertullian did describe Paul as “haereticorum 
apostolus”, not disparaging Paul but stating a fact concerning the use of his writings. 
Against Marcion, 3. 5. 4. 

7 See E. F. Osborn ‘Parable and Exposition’, Australian Biblical Review, 1974, p. 20. 

8 See E. R. Dodds in Les Sources de Plotin, Entretiens sur 1’antiquitA classique, V 
(Geneva, 1957), p. 15. “The First God is like the farmer: he ‘sows the seed of every soul* 
in its appropriate receptacle.” See my comment below under Conclusion (i). 

9 S. (Stromateis) 1. 38. 10 Ibid. 

11 Clement continues <$c ogea yog t} SidaoxaMa rfjg fteoaepeiaq, Si i) niaxig. 

12 S. 1. 39. 13 Sophist 236 C and 240 D. 

14 Clement’s references are to be found in Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 2. 12. 
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II. The twofold hope 

The second half of Strom. 2 deals with the opinions of philosophers on the 
end or moral purpose of human life. Chapter 22 describes Plato’s twofold 
end and its similarity to the Christian’s twofold hope. For Plato there is (a) 
the Good which is participated in, is first and exists in the forms themselves 
and (b) human virtue which participates in the Good and shares its likeness. 
Socrates, who identifies 6 dlxaiog with 6 evdalpcov, cursed the separation of to 
dlxaiov and to ovpqieQov. For Plato, ev&aipovla was a good state of the dalpcov , 
or ruling part of the soul, and was the most complete and perfect good. This 
says Clement, is what some of our people have said when they speak of the 
image and likeness of God. Man receives the image at birth and the likeness 
by subsequent growth in perfection. 

In Plato and in Christianity we have, from Clement’s view, a starting 
point and a twofold end. “The starting point of the good life is the daemon, 
the ruling part of the soul, or the image of God. These things are present in 
every man. The twofold end consists of the good life and the perfect Being 
and the former participates in the latter. The good life consists of eudaemo- 
nia - keeping one’s daemon ill good condition, or of assimilation - making 
one’s image of God more like him. It is the most complete and perfect good, 
the life of virtue with all the virtues as contributing causes and parts. It is 
assimilation to God, participation in the Good, the life of righteousness.” 15 

The initial reference to Plato’s twofold end is drawn from Clement’s 
contemporary sources. Albinus 16 gives this account and that of Apuleius is 
similar. The distinction between to pedexxov and to peri%ov is crucial. 17 It 
safeguards the extra nos of man’s salvation and brings man to his humanity. 
It performs for Clement what eschatology did for Paul; just as Paul remind¬ 
ed the Corinthians that they had not arrived and used eschatology for this 
purpose 18 , so Clement uses participation to stress the limitation of man’s 
present salvation, against Gnostics for whom God and elect man were of the 
same substance. 

A passage from Cleanthes 19 stresses the inseparability of to dlxcuov from 
either evdaipovla or to ovpcf EQoVy while Timaeus 90 C continues the ethical 
stress by identifying evdaipovla as the most perfect and complete good. The 


15 E. F. Osborn, The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 1957), p. 85f. 

16 See Albinus, Diss. 27, 6, 17 a; Apuleius, De Platone, 2. 1. 220: prima bona esse deum 
summum mentemque illam, quam vovv idem vocat; secundum ea, quae ex priorum fonte 
profluerent, esse animi virtutes, prudentiam, iustitiam, fortitudinem. 

17 Cf. Justin, Dial. 6. 1. However Justin was more concerned with continuity in his 
account of spermatic logos; 1 Apol. 46; 2 Apol. 10 and 13. The antitheses in S. 1. 38 are 
stronger. 

18 Cf. Kasemann on apocalyptic as the mother of Christian theology; NTQT, 124—137; 
EVB 2, 120-131. 

is Cleanthes, |SVF, 558, Bd. 1, p. 127. 
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superlative introduces the notion of comparison or progression 2 ** in excellence 
and this is taken up in the account of opouDOig which follows. The Theaetetus 
reference to ofioiaxng is qualified by rajisivoyQoovvr], 21 which is explicit in 
Laws 4 and which reinforces the ideas of limitation or extra nos . For Paul 
roTteivo^pQoavvrj is central to the life which is always dependent on and subject 
to grace. 22 The account from Laws of the all-embracing divine and sovereign 
word and righteousness provides the logical setting for Plato’s own demand 
for humility in following righteousness or God. 23 PauJ’s cosmic view of the 
righteousness of God prevents it from becoming a subjective conversion 
experience 24 and his account of the body of Christ reaching through the whole 
world is much closer to Clement’s wg navxa sv than has ever been realised. 25 

Well-being, for Plato, consists in following the divine justice in humility 
and proportion rjg 6 /nev evdaifAovrjaeiv yiiXkoxv ixopevog ^wsnsxai rajisivog xai 
xexoofATjfjiSvog. Humility in Plato is linked more to fear, svXafieia, than to grace 
as it is in Paul but in both cases it is linked with following. The order or pro¬ 
portion of the soul is the other part of following. “Like will be dear to like” 
answers the question “What kind of conduct then is dear and appropriate to 
God?” Plato explains further that the measured is dear to the measured 
while the unmeasured is dear neither to what is unmeasured nor to what is 
measured. He who wants to be God’s friend must become like him. The 
oaxpQcov man will be dear to God but the man without self-control will always 
be unlike and different. So the notion of likeness to God is tied to the reality 
of divine justice and not to man’s efforts after self-transcendence. The 
righteousness of God is prior and sovereign. 

Clement returns to a fuller statement of Theaetetus 176 where likeness is 
defined as righteousness, holiness and wisdom. The need for this ethical 
definition is clear in Strom. 3 where divine justice is made, by Carpocratians, 
a ground for sexual promiscuity and general lawlessness. There was a general 
suspicion of those who denied the ancient gods which had been the ground of 


20 Cf. Apuleius, De Platone, 2. 20, 247; Perfect© sapientem esse non posse dicit Plato, 
nisi ceteris ingenio praestet artibus et prudentiae partibus ... 

21 avTLxa 6 nhxunv xijv ofiotajoiv ravrrjv fiera rajieivocpgoovvrjg eoea&ai. 

22 Cf. E. Kasemann, EVB 2, 219; NTQT, 213: “the Lord, who stakes his claim to the 
world by facing it continually in the person of his servants with the eschatological token of 
his lordship — the quality of TajietvoipQOGvvr]” . Cf. also EVB 1, 121; ENT (Essays on NT 
Themes, London, 1964), 78. 

23 S. 1.132. 

24 E. Kasemann, ‘The Righteousness of God in Paul’, EVB 2, 192; NTQT, 180. 

25 E. Kasemann, ‘Ministry and Community in the NT’, EVB 1, 114; ENT, 68. “In our 
bodies the Cosmocrator is taking possession of that world which hitherto has not acknowl¬ 
edged his lordship, and the Body of Christ is the real concretion before the Parousia of the 
universal sovereignty of Christ.” See also, ‘The Pauline Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper’, 
EVB 1, 20; ENT, 118: The Body of Christ is neither sociological nor metaphysical (as for 
Gnostics for whom the elements of the world of light come together in their homogeneity). 
“The members do not constitute either the Body itself or its unity, because this Body recei¬ 
ves its character as well as its unity from the Kurios alone.” 
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moral behaviour. Plutarch wrote of a “godless negligence and ruthlessness 
when you tear away from the gods the appellations attached to them and by 
that single act annihilate all sacrifices, mysteries, processions and festivals ,, 2®, 
Apuleius tells of an amoral wife who justified her outrageous behaviour by a 
claim of loyalty to one God: mentita sdcrilega praesumptione dei , quern praedi- 
cavit unicum . 27 So it was necessary for the ethical nature of Christian disci- 
pleship to be clear; and so later critics have foolishly bewailed the moralism 
of the early fathers. 28 

As Clement insists, so Plato had in the Theaetetus, on the reality of moral 
values. The true reason for the pursuit of virtue has nothing to do with one's 
reputation, but has to do with God. “God is in no way at all unrighteous, 
but utterly and perfectly righteous, and there is nothing so like him as one 
of us who becomes as righteous as possible." There are two patterns set in 
the nature of things, the divine and the godless. Whatever men think, the 
truth is that a just life links them with the first and an unjust life links them 
with the second. (Theaet. 177) 

The same insistence on moral contrast and ethical realities may be seen in 
Apuleius. Only the honourable (honestum) is good, as the bad is disgraceful 
(turpe). What is shameful (turpe) cannot be good. There is no way of recon¬ 
ciling good and evil; on the other hand, pares paribus inresolvbili nexu iun- 
guntur , 29 

When Clement moves in the next paragraph to Pauline citations he inserts 
some of Plato's terms. We must strive towards the tsXoq areXevrrjrov and we do 
this by obedience to God 30 in his commandments without faltering, and intel¬ 
ligently because we know God's will. The stress on commandments and 
intelligence is proof against antinomian Gnosticism. 31 Plato’s assimilation, as 
far as possible, is further qualified by right reason and is linked with “resto¬ 
ration to perfect sonship through the son eternally giving glory to the father 
through the great high priest" who makes us his brothers and joint heirs 
(Heb. 2, 11). The concise statement of Romans 6 joins liberation from sin, 
service to God, holiness and eternal life. Glimpsing the double hope, Paul 
points to the confidence that comes through the power of God's love already 
present in man’s heart. 32 This love brings us to the promised restoration and 
rest. The long citation from Ezekiel stresses the two points — ethical beha¬ 
viour and the twofold hope. “He is righteous. He shall surely live." 

Isaiah 55 brings out the negative aspect of twofold hope - man’s virtue 

26 Plutarch, Reply to Cplotes, 22. 1119. 

27 Metamorph. 9.14. 

28 See E. Aleith, op. cit., p. 2f. and H. Seeseman, op. cit., 344—6. 

29 Apuleius, De Platone, 2. 13. 238. 

99 S. 2. 134. 

31 Cf. S. 3. 5f. See E. F. Osborn, Ethical Patterns in Early Christian Thought (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1975), pp. 46-49. 

32 Rom. 5 : 4f. Cited by Clement three times and (verse 5) by Augustine 201 times. See 
Kasemann, An die Romer, in loo. 
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is not the same as God's (against Gnostics who identified virtue in elect man 
and God). 33 Man must seek the Lord by turning from wickedness; he will 
receive mercy from him whose thoughts are higher than our thoughts, as the 
heavens are high above the earth. Yet Paul shows how this gap is bridged: 
by faith we wait for the hope of righteousness and in Christ nothing matters 
but faith active through love. The letter to the Hebrews urges zeal for the 
final fulfilment of hope, imitating those who by faith and endurance inherit 
the promises. Through God's own work, we are strongly encouraged as we 
flee to lay hold of the hope set before us. This hope, as an anchor for the soul, 
sure, firm, enters within the veil where Jesus our forerunner and eternal high 
priest entered for us (Heb. 6, 11-20). The subtle tension between present 
and future, between fulfilment and non-fulfilment comes out also in a short 
verse from Wisdom, “He who hears me shall dwell, trusting in hope." Cle¬ 
ment finds the “shall dwell" most beautiful (nayxaXax;) because it shows the 
rest of one who has received the hope which he hopes. His quietness knows no 
fear of evil. The way is put quite openly by Paul as “Imitate me as I imi¬ 
tate Christ", for fil/urjatg moves through Christ to God. The goal of faith is 
therefore what Plato was talking about in Theaetetus 176 B and the telos 
is the restoration of the promise in faith. 34 

The remarkable thing about this passage is its sensitivity at different 
levels, a sensitivity which escapes the rapid reader, who can see nothing but 
a string of quotations. Yet here Clement is moving beyond the lists of quota¬ 
tions to the sources from which they spring. He says of one quotation that it 
puts the point “most beautifully"; but all his quotations, from Paul, He¬ 
brews, Isaiah, Ezekiel and Wisdom show an aesthetic sensibility when exa¬ 
mined. Theologically there is sensitivity to the great antitheses of the 
righteousness of God as found in Paul: indicative/imperative, present escha- 
tology/future eschatology, gift/service, freedom/obedience, forensic/ethical. 35 
Logically, there is sensitivity in Paul and in Plato to the tension between 
universal and particular or between perfection and contingency. 36 Spiritual 
vision and practical performance are each stressed. Perfection of goodness is 
balanced by a sense of man's finitude, fallibility and corruption. Finally 
there is sensitivity in debate. How on earth did Paul and Plato come to be so 
finely interwoven in Clement? The answer is simple: Clement was fighting 
the same battle which Paul fought in the letters to the Corinthians. He saw 
Paul from the inside. Corinthian enthusiasts and Alexandrian Gnostics clai¬ 
med to have arrived, to be the other side of ethics, to be beyond obedience 


33 Cf. Chrysippus, SVF 250. On Isaiah 55 and the difference between God and man, see 
Philo, On Providence, 2. 35: “For in the first place the judgments of men and God are not 
alike.” 

34 S. 2. 136, cf. Apuleius, De Platone, 2.23.253; sapientem quippe pedisequum et 
imitatorem dei dicimus et sequi arbitramur deum, id est enim ejtov dew. 

33 Kasemann, NTQT, 173; EVB 2, 186. 

36 See E. F. Osborn, Ethical Patterns, pp. 11—14, 37-48. 
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and the law . 37 Paul argued from eschatology and his twofold hope. For Cle¬ 
ment eschatology was not enough so he supplemented it with Plato’s two¬ 
fold end, and showed that they could mean the same thing. The longer one 
looks at his intricate argument, the less one doubts that he was right. 

Beyond all the sensibility of Clement there lay the sense of tragic urgency 
which was the key to early Christian thinking - “Immortality and righteous¬ 
ness - the two thoughts go together, and both depend on Jesus Christ. He is 
emphatically called ‘our Hope’ - a favourite phrase with Ignatius. 38 Some 
strong hope was needed - some ‘anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast’ 
(Heb. 6, 19). Death lay in wait for the Christian at every turn, never certain, 
always probable.” 39 


III. Theology of the cross 

The picture of the true gnostic in Strom. 7 is justly famous but it would be 
wrong to take it as Clement’s total picture of true humanity. It was written 
to convince hostile philosophers of the piety of the true gnostic 40 ; while 
opponents are always a valuable stimulus they limit the reply to their con¬ 
cerns. 

There is a more important account in Strom. 4. Clement begins with the 
question of what makes a man human. Man lives, is mortal, but may receive 
immortality; he is capable of contemplation and self rule. Wisdom, Pythago¬ 
ras and Paul declared, belongs to God alone and the philosopher is he who has 
God for friend. 41 God begets the truth which the gnostic loves. True philoso¬ 
phy leads the soul above toil and fear. Yet fear, like the law to which it is 
tied, still has a place. Man’s life, as Paul showed, is in separation from sin 
and service to God (Rom. 6, 20-23); his soul, not his body, is what makes 
him human. Like Plato’s philosopher (Phaedo 67 D, 80 E) he separates body 
from soul and finds no problem with physical death. Paul was crucified to 
the world (Gal. 6, 14) and lived as a citizen of heaven (S. 4. 12). 

True humanity is therefore to be found in the martyr who is greeted by 
his Saviour as “dear brother” because of their affinity. Martyrdom is man’s 
perfection, because it is the highest act of love (S. 4. 14). The Greeks 42 knew 
this when they praised those who died in war because they were not weake¬ 
ned in soul by illness. Plato claims that he who dies illustriously in battle is 
“first of the golden race” (S. 4. 16). Not that this means that the body is bad 

37 S. 3. 28 and 30. On Paul, see Kasemann, NTQT, 131—137; EVB 2,125—131 and Der 
Ruf der Freiheit (Jesus means Freedom), chapter 3. 

38 Ignatius, Eph. 21; Magn. 11; Phil. 11. 

39 T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire (London, 1909), 
p. 164f. 

40 S. 7. 1. 

41 Cf. Diog. Laert. Proem. 12; Cicero, Tusc. Disp., 5, 39. 

<2 e.g. Plato, Menexenus, despite its satirical overtones. 
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or irrelevant, as the false gnostics claim. Plato insisted that care of body was 
needed for the harmony of the soul. 43 

Those who leave all for the gospel and the name of Christ are “gnostic” 
martyrs as distinct from “plain” martyrs who die a physical death for Christ. 
“If the confession to God is martyrdom, every soul which has lived purely 
in the knowledge of God, which has obeyed the commandments, is a martyr 
both in life and word, no matter what way it may be released from the body, 
pouring out faith as if blood all along the path of life till it goes hence.” 
(S. 4. 15). This notion of martyrdom as testimony and word is closely linked 
with the Apology of Socrates, with Justin Martyr, and the Johannine tradi¬ 
tion. 44 The mother whom the gnostic forsakes is his land, his fathers are the 
laws of the state. These he despises, though thankful, as a large-minded 
righteous man because he wants to be God’s friend and to sit at God’s right 
hand. 

Martyrdom may be misunderstood. Some heretics die out of hatred for 
the creator; they cannot be true martyrs because they do not believe in the 
true God. Other heretics are cowards who take refuge in the notion of gnostic 
martyrdom and do not put their lives at risk. 

Like the Stoics, who may properly be admired, Paul endured hardship. 
His bonds brought courage to others (Phil. 1, 13f.) and testimonies from the 
past bring encouragement now (Rom. 15, 4). Yet pain and poverty may 
deflect the soul from its true purpose and are therefore not to be sought. 

The beatitudes speak of poverty and wealth in the spiritual realm 
(S. 4. 25f.). The testimony of the lips may be worthless (Luke 6, 46); but 
true testimony 4s obedience to the Lord’s commandments, crucifying the 
flesh and walking by the Spirit (Gal. 5, 24f.), sowing to the Spirit and reap¬ 
ing life everlasting (Gal. 6, 8) (S. 4. 43). Plato in the Phaedo (107 C) has 
shown that death is not the end. Life under the flesh cannot please God. This 
does not mean the rejection of creation (as Marcion claims) for Paul goes on 
to claim God’s saving action for all creation through all history so that pre¬ 
sent suffering cannot be compared with future glory (Rom. 8, 7-30). 
Martyrdom is done from love, for the martyr does not see the glory which is 
to be his; he is saved by hope and hope that is seen is not hope (S. 4. 46). 45 So 
the theme of a twofold hope recurs in Clement’s account of human perfection. 

The believer is able to stand against the powers about him. Though as a 
sheep for the slaughter he constantly faces death, yet he is more than con¬ 
queror through the Christ who loved him 46 , like Antigone who bravely re¬ 
jects the proclamation of Creon “Zeus did not utter this proclamation ”. 47 On 


43 Rep. 410 C; 591 D. 

44 H. von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche (Gottingen, 2 ed., 
1964), p. 20 and p. 175; Justin Martyr, Dial. 110. 4 and 2 Apol. 12; Plato, Apol. 1. 

45 Rom. 8 : 24f. See Kasemann, An die Romer, p. 227 ff.; cf. p. 116. 

46 Note that Paul here refers to a specific act of love. 

47 Sophocles, Antigone 450. 
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the other hand, God now proclaims to men and he must be believed. Faith 
and confession go together. “For with the heart man believes to righteous¬ 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made to salvation. Therefore the 
scripture says, whoever believes on him shall not be put to shame” (Rom. 10, 
10f.). The peak of manhood is only reached, says Simonides 48 , by bitter 
sweat and toil. Great fates bring great destinies, while slaves fear death, 
says Heraclitus. 49 God replaces the spirit of bondage and fear with that of 
power, love and a sound mind (2 Tim. 1, 7f., Rom. 8, 15). The twofold 
hope remains central. “If then, the God of hope is he, to whom we bear 
witness, we confess our hope as we speed on to hope, saturated with good¬ 
ness, filled with all knowledge.” (cf. Rom. 15, 13f.) 

While most people are busy sharing earthly things, Heraclitus saw glory as 
the one thing of value and let the common herd stuff themselves like cattle. 50 
But for us our old man has been crucified with Christ, so that we should not 
serve sin (Rom. 6, 6). Yet for Paiil, Plato and Clement the contempt is on the 
side of the world, not on the side of the righteous. God has put his apostles 
on last in the show, destined for death. They hunger, thirst, go naked, are 
beaten, are weak and work with their hands. “When cursed, we bless; when 
persecuted, we endure; when defamed, we entreat; we have become, as it were, 
the refuse of the world” (1 Cor. 4, 9 and 11-13). This is exactly like Plato’s 
just man, who while stretched on the rack, with his eyes dug out, remains 
€vda(jucDv. 5i The true gnostic sets his chief goal, not in earthly things but in 
being a royal friend of God, and, though shame, exile, deprivation and death 
come to him, he cannot be torn from his freedom and his supreme love of 
God (S. 4. 52). 

Many more verses of Paul follow, on the excellence of love, on concern for 
men as brothers and on spiritual warfare. “Armed with these weapons, the 
gnostic says ‘O Lord provide the occasion and receive the proof; let this 
terrible thing pass; for love of you I despise dangers’.” (S. 4. 55). 

The theme of martyrdom and a theology of the oross run on with the same 
mixture of Paul, philosophers and poets. Christ’s promise to confess before 
the angels those who confess him before men is central to Clement’s defence 
of martyrdom against Heracleon. “Alone, then, the Lord, because of the 
ignorance of those who plotted against him and for the purification of those 
who disbelieved him, ‘drank the cup’. Imitating him the apostles so that 
they might be real gnostics, and perfect, suffered on behalf of the churches 
they had founded. So then also the gnostics who follow in the steps of the 
apostles ought to be without sin and for love of the Lord love their brother 
too. So that, if the occasion call, for the sake of the church, not faltering in 
their endurance of afflictions, they may drink the cup.” (S. 4. 74) 

48 Simonides of Keos, frag. 37. 

49 Heraclitus, frag. 25. 

50 Heraclitus, frag. 29. 

si Rep. 362. 
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It is wrong to voluntarily seek' martyrdom for Jesus said “When they 
persecute you in this city, flee to the other” (Matt. 10, 23) (S. 4. 76). Further 
refutation of heretical Gnostic ideas follows. Then chapter 14 (S. 4. 95f.) 
completes the account of martyrdom. It is quite inevitable that those who 
are Christ’s will receive hostility and persecution when they live as they must, 
in the middle of the devil’s works. Here Clement, like Paul, takes his final 
stand not in serenity but in strife; yet nothing can separate him from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord and here man’s creatureliness and God’s 
love come together. 52 


Conclusion 

Every book of the Stromateis points to a synthesis of Paul and Plato. In 
Book 3 the antinomian Gnostics are refuted by four tightly woven references 
to Plato. 53 In Book 5 Paul and Plato speak of mystery and the practice of 
death until Paul’s wonder at the depth of wealth in the wisdom and know¬ 
ledge of God lead on to Clement’s main statement on negative theology. 54 
This Platonic utterance closes with Paul on the Areopagus; Clement would 
feel no tension between the Epistles and Acts. Book 6 includes an account 
of righteousness, as a power which actively does good. 55 “For what is the 
value of good that does not act and do good?” 56 Book 7 begins with Paul’s 
account of the indwelling Christ and Plato’s third divine image. The argu¬ 
ment is built on the inseparability of gift and giver. 57 

Clement’s use of Paul and Plato was not occasional but constant; he 
interwove their ideas in an intricate way. He understood Paul at a profound 
level. His accounts of the twofold hope, the theology of the cross, the mys¬ 
tery of divine grace, righteousness as a power, the link between gift and 
giver, have all been confirmed in recent study. This is important because, 
with the exception of Charles Raven 58 , no one has stressed the deep affinity 
between Paul and the Alexandrines. How well did Clement understand Plato ? 
While he was clearly influenced by the contemporary Platonic theme, it is no 
accident that the one citation from a second century philosopher (Nume- 
nius) points to the dependence of Plato on Moses. 59 Platonism belonged 


52 s. 4. 96. 

53 S. 3. 42. 4—6, including allusions to Plato, Rep. 394, Theaet. 176 and 177, Phaedo 107. 

54 S. 5. 81 f. 

53 S. 6. 103. 

36 S. 6. 104. 57 S. 7. 14-16. 

58 C. E. Raven, Good News of God (London, 1943), p. 100: “But this theology possessed 
the one thing necessary, a full and proportionate concept of God’s nature and work. It had, 
what no subsequent age has yet recovered, a real doctrine of the continuity and energy of 
God’s working in the world — that is, a worthy theology of the Holy Spirit... For them the 
constant, vitalising activity of God in his world was the essential element in their teaching.” 
5« S. 1. 150. 

32 Studia Patristica vol. XV 
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before Paul and after Moses. Because the one Word had spoken to ©arch, 
Clement could use Plato and Paul to illustrate each other. Contemporary 
Platonism could only seem an anachronism to Clement; yet what he found 
in Plato was shaped by the problems he faced, the questions he was asked, 
and the Platonic discourse of his day. Caution must be exercised in tracing 
elements to particular writers; but in many places Clement goes beyond 
Plato’s own account and uses terminology found in Middle Platonism. 60 

Can Clement throw any light on the later development of Platonism ? 

(i) Strom . 1. 7 

Numenius (F 22) says that the First God is the seed of soul which he sows. 
6 fiiv ye &v OTtig/ia 7ido?]g tpvxyg oneigei. This has been 4 regarded as a textual 
corruption. Two critics comment, “This can hardly be right” and “a sower 
does not sow himself”. 61 Yet this is precisely what Clement’s God does sow. 
It is probable that Numenius anticipated Clement here, unless Eusebius 
was over-zealous in his account of the preparation for the Gospel. 

(ii) Strom . 2 . 22 

Here there are at least two points which call for comment, opoicaoig is 
given a dominant position and an ethical meaning. Both of these derive 
from the Theaetetus itself; but the widespread use of the term in the second 
century made clearer definition necessary. 62 Clement insists that “like will 
be dear to like”. There is no point in claiming affinity with God if the life 
lived is discordant with the holiness of God. This is a reaffirmation of Plato’s 
insistence on the irreconcilable difference between good and evil (Theaet. 177). 

The second point is the distinction between the divine righteousness as a 
cosmic entity and God himself, a distinction which is implicit in the ruling 
concept of a twofold end. Here Clement may have anticipated Plotinus, for 
this doctrine of the divine mind which embraces its content “has always 
been regarded as one of the most distinctive and important points of the 
philosophy of Plotinus’ ’. 63 Clement speaks elsewhere of the Logos as cog n&rta iv 
while God is a simple bare unity. Again here he may have anticipated Ploti¬ 
nus who “rooted out from the First Principle the Aristotelian vovg witfy which 
not only Numenius but Albinus and other Middle Platonists had identified it”. 64 

(iii) Strom . 4 

The theology of the cross and the practice of death anticipate Plotinus’ 
protest against Gnostic dualism. The martyr does not die from hatred to 

60 Literary dependence is harder to establish than has been realised. 

61 E. R. Dodds in Les Sources de Plotin (see note 8 above), p. 15. 

62 See A. M6hat, fitude but les Stromates de Clement d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1966), p. 374. 

63 A. H. Armstrong in Les Sources de Plotin, p. 393. 

64 E. R. Dodds, ibid., p. 20. 
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creation and the harmony of the body helps the soul. Platonism included 
optimistic and pessimistic strains. 65 Christian Platonists like Clement were 
optimistic in opposition to Marcion and Gnostics; sometimes competitive 
other-worldliness drew them to pessimism. 

Finally, Clement was not chiefly concerned to expound Paul or Plato, but 
to defend Christianity from obvious threats. In Strom. 1. 7 he answers the 
objections raised against the newness of Christianity and its claim to uni¬ 
versality and against its puzzling mixture of eclecticism and stubbornness. 
In Strom. 2. 22 he solves the ethical problem which Gnostic antinomianism 
made urgent. Man was never of the same &Qerrj as God, but he could, by di¬ 
vine grace be ethically transformed to the likeness of God. That this likeness 
was found most clearly in &idfteta was declared elsewhere in Middle Plato¬ 
nism 66 ; but for Clement the important thing was the flat contradiction bet¬ 
ween the 7id{hj of the Gnostics and the God they claimed to embody. Finally 
in Strom. 4 Clement is concerned with a theology of the cross which does not 
disown the world. Gnostics speciously evade the oross and Marcionites rigo¬ 
rously reject the world. Clement holds both cross and world together, through 
Romans 8, where present suffering is joined to the travail of a world whioh 
waits for the liberty of the children of God. 

65 See A. J. Festugtere, La revelation d’Hermes trism4giste, II, Le dieu cosmique (Paris, 
1949), p. xff. 

66 See S. Lilia, Clement of Alexandria (Oxford, 1971), pp. 109—117. 
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II n’est evidemment pas question, en si peu de temps, de rentrer dans les 
details si delicate de la notion de avveidog et de crweidrjoig chez Philon, et le 
titre de ma communication est tr&s pr6tentieux. 

Je voudrais seulement montrer que la fihation grecque qu’on a souvent 
voulu etablir pour la notion de conscience n’est pas si simple que Ton veut 
bien le penser. Philon, et si ce n’est pas une revelation, il faut quand meme 
toujours y revenir, est au carrefour de deux traditions, la grecque et l’he- 
bralque. 

La notion de ovveiddg, comme on le voit chez lui souvent, (et comme on l’a 
montre d’ailleurs), est liee 4 la representation du tribunal, du jugement, du 
timoignage et de la preuve. Le module de fonctionnement de la conscience est 
Faction judiciaire, le debat ou le sujet serait 4 la fois, par la voixde sa cons¬ 
cience, son accusateur, son temoin irrefutable et son condamne. 

A. Pelletier 1 voit une influence de Menandre dans le cadre de l’imagerie 
judiciaire, «ou», ecrit-il, *«to aweidog se trouve personnifie et voisine avec 
< Preuve > dont la personnification dans ce mfime cadre etait due 4 Menan¬ 
dre.» Nous ne nions pas l’influence possible de Menandre ni meme que l’alie- 
gorie existe chez Philon; mais elle nous semble, en tout cas, le signe d’autre 
chose de plus particular. Autrement dit, il nous parait qu’existe une contra¬ 
diction entre deux sens, deuxmanieres deconcevoir la conscience qui serait, 
si l’on veut, l’une grecque et l’autre hebraique. 

La conscience grecque est liee 4 la connaissance et, avec Platon et Aristote 
surtout (YEthique a Nicomaque), au problem© de la volonte et du jugement, 
corollairement 4 la responsabilite, cette derniere etant en rapport avec la 
mise en evidence du caract4re volontaire (exwv) ou involontaire (dxoyv) de 
Faction. 

Tout cela represente un effort pour sortir justement d’une perspective 
tragique qui faisait de l’homme le responsable de ses actes et de ce qu’il est, 
quel que soit le degre de connaissance qu’il a de la finalite de ses actes. Mais 
la parole de Dieu qu’apporte Philon bouleverse les categories judiciaires. 
L’oeuvre de Philon temoigne de l’apport de quelque chose qui n’est pas grec 


1 A. Pelletier, Deux expressions de 1a, notion de conscience dans le judaisme hellenistique et 
le christiunisme naissant , in Revue des Etudes Grecques , Tome LXXX, 1967, p. 363. 
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ou meme, disons, greco-romain; je voudrais simplement citer un cas int6res- 
sant parmi d’autres. 

Dans le Quod Deus sit immutabilis , 123 s., Philon essaie de penser Oen. 
6, 11: «La terre 6tait corrompue devant Dieu et remplie d’in justice » et Lev. 
13, 24: « Si on voit apparaitre chez lelepreux, de la chair vive, ilserasouill6; 
et meme la chair saine sera une souillure. » C’est, dit Philon, un paradoxe; car 
de l’avis commun, c’est la chair malade qui corrompt la saine. Mais, par une 
suite assez obscure de raisonnements, Philon va tenter de r&Iuire le para¬ 
doxe; et le r^duire, c’est faire finalement rentrer la parole divine dans les 
categories grecques, aristoteiiciennes si Ton veut ou stoiciennes, de la con- 
naissance de la finalite de l’acte. La chair vive, c’est le oweidog ; la chair 
malade, c’est Fame. «La coloration saine et vivante de Fame, quiapparait 
franchement 4 la surface, est une piece 4 conviction», traduit Mos4s 2 . 
’Ekeyxog = la Preuve. « Lorsqu'eAey^og parait: il dress© une liste de toutes les 
fautes de Fame et ne cesse presque pas de l’injurier, de lui faire honte . . . 
Ainsi convaincue, Fame connait (yvcogi&i ra Sxaara) chacun de ses actes 
contraires 4 la droite raison (naga rov dg&ov koyov) et decouvre sa folie, son 
libertinage, son iniquity et toutes les souillures dont elle est pleine. » 

Curieux raisonnement, qui voudrait que Fon soit malade parce que Fon se 
sait etre malade . Cela, je pense qu’un grec le comprendrait; dans un autre sens 
peut-etre: pensons 4 Oreste , 4 la ovveoig-vooog, (395 s.). (La connaissance - 
maladie que Fon doit comprendre par rapport aux valeurs du L4th4, c’est-4- 
dire la non-connaissance du mal liee au bonheur). Mais le r61e de ce raisonne¬ 
ment est d’abord d’introduire un vocabulaire de la connaissance et du 
raisonnement. II ne s’agit pas d’un p4che general et confus, qui pfeserait sur 
Fame. Un tel peche nous renverrait dans une perspective tragique que juste- 
ment Feffort de la philosophic a voulu effacer; ce n’est pas le p6ch6, c’est le 
detail des fautes conges comme un ecart par rapport 4 la norme (ogftdg koyog). 

Ce premier paradoxe se complique d’un autre: la l&pre partielle est plus 
fdcheuse que la lepre totale. Ce second paradoxe, Philon le traduit aussitot, en 
des termes d’actes volontaires ou involontaires. 

Si la double 14pre, qui pr^sente de la peau saine, est plus pemicieuse, c’est 
que, malgre ce qui est sain en nous, nous sommes malades, c’est-4-dire que 
nous commettons des actes mauvais, c’est-4-dire que nous ne nous servons 
pas de notre partie saine pour regler la finality de nos actions. Nous allons 
done au naufrage. 

Tandis que l’homme livre tout entier 4 la 14pre, c’est l’homme sans consci¬ 
ence et par consequent irresponsable et non condamnable. «La 14pre qui 
evolue de maniere 4 ne presenter qu’une apparence figure l’errement involon- 
taire (rfjv axovaiv . . . rgojirjv) . . . l’esprit est alors radicalement amput4 de 
la reflexion (to koyiteoftai) et il ne lui reste aucun germe de ce qui constitue 
la connaissance; comme les personnes perdues dans une obscurity et des 

2 Philon d’Alexandrie 7—8, Introduction, traduction et notes par A. Moses, Paris, 1963. 
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t4n4bres profondes, il ne voit rien d© ce qu’il faut fair©,. . . il s’expose 4 des 
faux pas constants et 4 des chutes cons6cutives et involontaires. » 

On s© trouv© devant beaucoup plus qu’une alUgorie ; il s’agit d’une con¬ 
version de quelqu© chose d’^tranger 4 la pensde grecque, qui est la notion de 
p£ch6. Philon traduit le p6ch6 en apaQrrjpa , c , est-4-dire une erreur de la visee , 
une faut de calcul (koyiopog). 

On sait que selon Aristote YapdQTrjpa se trouve situe entre Yddixrj/ia et 
Ydrvxrjpa. Si Ton voulait classer dans un genre le 16preux total, il faudrait le 
mettre dans le cas de Yarvxw a - Mais c’est bien autre chose sans doute que 
signifie la parole divine. Pensant grec, Philon reconnait dans cette parole une 
figure de rh6torique, le paradoxe , qu’il r£sout selon une technique qu’il a 
apprise sans doute des stoiciens (comme cell© que decrit Cicdron dans les 
Paradoxes Stoiciens). 

Mais qu’est-ce que cette « conscience » qui n’est pas traduisible ? Quelle est 
cette notion ? Elle est evidemment lide 4 une notion du mal que le rationalisme 
grec a voulu 4vacuer. Il s’agit d’un mal qui d^passe la notion d’a 
d’erreur de la visde. 

Il n’y a done pas de gin&alogie naturelle de la notion de conscience en partant 
du versant grec. On pourrait citer d’autres textes qui marqueraient cette 
difference, 4 propos par exemple de Vaveu. Dans In Exsecrationibus 163, 
Philon nous parle de la n^cessite de confesser 4 haute voix pour le profit des 
auditeurs, apres s’etre confesse 4 soi-mSme au regard net et clair de la cons¬ 
cience : soyons stir que ce n’est pas gr6co-romain. Le De Legibus de Ciceron 
ou le livre I des Questions naturelles de S6n4que nous font voir au contraire 
que c’est encore un dernier rest© de respect humain que de ne pas avouer la 
faute, de ne pas la faire monter 4 la conscience claire. Il faut au contraire 
chercher des excuses pour nier le mal. 

Pour montrer que Philon r^flechit sur la difficult^ d’harmoniser deux 
le 9 ons, la grecque et l’h^braique, je citerai simplement pour terminer De 
Josepho 47-48, qui est la r^ponse de Joseph 4 la femme de Putiphar; et il 
serait facile de montrer que Philon a con$u ce r6cit comme la replique du 
mythe de Gygfes, mythe radical de la conscience, que nous trouvons chez 
Platon et Ciceron. 
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A topie in Clemens Alexandrinus and its philosophical background 


J. F. Procope, Cambridge 


Clement of Alexandria is fond of military language 1 : ‘the mighty trumpet 
sounds . . . will not Christ summon his peaceful soldiers? ... let us put on 
the armour of peace’ (Prot. 116. 2f.). He also likes the imagery of the games. 
The Christian gnostic, he tells us, ‘is truly the athlete, crowned in the amphi¬ 
theatre of this fair universe for his true victory over all the passions’ (Str. 
7. 20. 3). Such images are clearly meant to imply that the virtues of soldiers 
and athletes, above all courage and endurance, are incumbent also upon 
Christians, albeit in a different sphere of activity. The obvious function of a 
soldier is to fight against other soldiers; the athlete contends with other 
athletes; and the virtues which they exemplify can be classed as ‘competi¬ 
tive’. 2 That is, the soldier’s courage, the athlete’s endurance are first and 
foremost qualities which enable one to compete successfully against others 
and to defend oneself against them. But this function of courage is rejected 
by Clement. 3 Christians are ‘soldiers of peace’. He can even say that the vir¬ 
tue of courage lies in not defending oneself, in turning the other cheek (Str. 
4. 61. 2) - which, incidentally, is how women can practise courage. True 
valour, he tells us, is shown in two ways: in the endurance of untoward 
circumstances which may befall us (Str. 2. 109. 3, 7. 62. 1-5, etc.), the most 
spectacular of these being martyrdom (Str. 2. 81. 4); and, secondly, in resis¬ 
tance to grief and anger, desire and, above all, pleasure (Str. 7.17. 4, 7. 64. 4- 
65. 1, etc.). The gnostic is crowned for overcoming his passions. Christian 
fortitude here comes to look remarkably like temperance or self-control; it 
may be classed as a ‘quiet’ rather than a ‘competitive’ virtue, being exerci¬ 
sed solely upon oneself and not against others. 

This conception of courage was far from new. Clement, who so frequently 
presents his teaching as Christian ‘philosophy’, was invoking an idea which 
had been familiar to philosophers since the 5th. century BC. A couple of sen¬ 
tences in the corpus Democriteum read: 

1 See A. Hamack: Militia Christi. Die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Tubingen 1905, pp. 23—5, 96—8. 

2 The distinction here between ‘competitive’ and ‘quiet’ is roughly that suggested by 
A. Adkins in Merit and Responsibility. A study in Greek Values , Oxford 1960, p. 6f. 

3 On Clement’s conception of courage, see W. Vdlker: Der wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens 
Alexandrinus , TU 57, Berlin 1952, pp. 470—3. 
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Brave is not only he who masters his enemies, but he who masters his pleasures. Some there 
are who lord it over cities, but are slaves to women. 4 

Here the traditional and normal notion of bravery, which we find expounded 
by Aristotle and later by St. Thomas, is considerably extended. Courage is 
generally associated with mastery over one’s fears, not one’s pleasures; and 
it was seen as the virtue excercised above all on the battle-field, where the 
brave man confronts the fearful prospect of pain and death. 5 Against that, 
the virtue concerned with pleasure, in particular with sexual and other ani¬ 
mal pleasures 6 , was temperance. As a negative virtue shown in restraint, this 
was distinguished from and often contrasted with courage, a positive virtue 
shown in achievement. 7 The two could be regarded as barely compatible. 8 
When Alcibiades, in Plato’s Symposium , found himself‘marvelling at the na¬ 
tural temperance and bravery’ of Socrates (219d), who had saved hislife at 
the battle of Potidaea (220d) and resisted his amorous advances on another 
occasion (217a-219d), he was admiring a paradoxical combination of excel¬ 
lences. Now our Democritean fragment is implying that temperance is in 
fact a form of courage and be valued as highly. Nor was Democritus the only 
moralist of his time to assimilate the two virtues in this way. But why should 
anyone have wished to do so? And, secondly, how was the assimilation 
possible? What was its theoretical basis? 

The answer to the first question is fairly straightforward. Courage was a 
virtue far more glamorous and highly valued than temperance. The Greek 
term for ‘courage’ — andreia , literally ‘manliness’ — and the term for ‘virtue’ 
or ‘excellence’, arete , were to some extent synonymous. 9 The reason was that 
courage, in early Greek history, was the most necessary of the virtues. ‘The 
continued existence of a Greek city-state depended ultimately in the mili¬ 
tary qualities of its adult male citizens’. 10 Hence arete referred above all to 
‘that combination of bravery and skill which we look for in a fighter’ 11 ; and 
the ‘good’ man was preeminently the man who had proved his worth on 
the field of battle. 12 By the end of the 5th. century, however, it had come 


4 VS. 68 B 214. The two sentences are found together at Stob. 3. 7. 25. The first also 
appears separately at 3. 17. 39 after B 232 and B 233, the second at 3. 6. 26 preceding B 212 
and B 32. (A garbled version of the first sentence is also ascribed to Aristotle in some collec¬ 
tions. See Hense ad Stob. 3. 17. 39.) 

5 See, above all, Aristotle EN. 1107a 33f., 115a 6—10, a25—b6, 1117a 32—5; also Tho¬ 
mas Aquinas S. Th. II. 2. 123. 3, 4 and 5. 

e Note Aristotle EN 1118a 23-6, Pol. 1263b9-ll. 

7 See K. J. Dover: Greek Popular Morality in the time of Plato and Aristotle , Oxford 1974, 
p. 67 f. 

8 Note here Plato Polit. 306 b. 

9 See Aesch. Sept. 610; Eur. fr. 282. 23 N 2 ; ps-Tyrt. 9. 20 D. 

10 Dover, op. cit., p. 161. 

11 Dover, op. cit., p. 164. Cf. Tyrt. 8. 14 D, Theogn. 867f. 

12 Hence the formula dvdgeg dya&ol yevdpevoi for those fallen in battle. See Dover, op. 
cit., pp. 164—6. 
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to be realised that courage, though necessary, is hardly sufficient; that a 
person endowed with fortitude and all the other ‘competitive’ virtues, while 
also unjust and uncontrolled, could be a far greater menace than a mere 
coward would ever be. As a result, we find moralists emphasizing the 
need for ‘quiet’, ‘cooperative’ virtues like fairness and temperance, at the 
same time commending them for persuasive effect in the language normally 
reserved for the more attractive and traditionally more admired ‘competi¬ 
tive’ virtues. In Euripides’ Electra , for instance, Orestes refers to the hus¬ 
bandman’s chastity as euandria or ‘mainly excellence’. 13 Our Democritean 
fragment is similarly offering a persuasive re-definition of temperance. In 
the second place, there was a growing sense that the objects for which men 
compete with each other - social preeminence, material success and the 
like - are too uncertain to count as ‘good’ without qualification, and that 
happiness may depend not so much on an ability to satisfy all one’s desires 
as on the power to control them. In this context, the concept of enkrateia or 
‘self-mastery’ comes into prominence 14 and with it the idea that true king- 
ship means ruling oneself. 15 ‘The Persian King regards every one as his slave, 
except for his wife . . .’ (Plut. mor. 780 c). He lords it over cities, but is a 
slave to his women folk. ‘The only true king is he who can rule his passions’ 16 
- and these, according to our Democritean fragment, are what we should 
first seek to conquer. 

To extend the concept of courage on similar lines from one of gallantry on 
the battle-field to that of stoutly resisting one’s passions was in fact quite 
easy. A soldier on compaign has not only to risk his life; he must endure 
prolonged exertions and discomforts, heat and cold, lack of sleep, hunger and 
thirst. He must grow used to having his physical wants unsatisfied. Such 
endurance could readily be associated in its turn with resistance to sexual 
and even financial temptations. 17 An extended Motion of courage covering 
virtually these aspects had become current by about 400 BC. In the Laches , 
one of his earliest dialogues, Plato can introduce it without more ado. Socra¬ 
tes has asked for a definition of courage, and been told that it means ‘remain¬ 
ing at one’s post and not running away’ (190e). To which he replies that he 
is asking about courage ‘not only of the infantryman . . . and not only in war, 
but... in face of disease and poverty, and in public life, and again not only 
of those who are courageous against pain and fear, but of those who are 
good at fighting desires and pleasures’ (191 de). Laches then suggests that 
courage is ‘a certain endurance of the soul’ (192be); and, when this sugges¬ 
tion fails, Nicias puts forward the view, which is essentially that of Socrates 

13 Eur. El. 369. See Adkins, op. cit., pp. 176—9. 

14 See W. Jaeger: Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture, II, Oxford 1947, p. 54f. 

15 See 0. Gigon: Kommentar zum zweiten Buck von Xenophons Memorabilien, Schw. 
Beitr. z. Alt. wiss. 7, Basel 1956, p. 51 f. 

16 Socrates ap. Gn. V. 472 Sternbach. 

17 See Dover, op. cit., pp. 163f. and 208f. 
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himself, that bravery is ‘the knowledge of what should be dreaded and of 
what should be ventured upon' (194e). This proves to mean ‘knowledge of 
good and evil* (198b-9c); and the question then arises of whether one can 
be brave without having the other virtues as well: can the courageous man 
with his knowledge of good and evil be lacking in temperance, justice and 
holiness (199d)? Thus the discussion of courage comes to involve two of the 
principal Socratic paradoxes, that ‘virtue is knowledge* and that the indivi¬ 
dual virtues entail one another so as to make up a ‘unity*. The most widely 
acceptable basis, however, for assimilating courage to temperance was pro¬ 
vided by the concept of andreia as endurance. Plato himself by no means 
rejected this concept in the way that the Laches might suggest. He demands, 
in the Republic , that the guardians of his ideal state be men who can main¬ 
tain their public spirit against the force of pain and the bewitchment of 
pleasure and fear. 18 Coinage will serve to protect their convictions against aU 
the passions (429cd. Cf. 442 be). Andreia , he tells us in the Laws , concerns 
the fight not only against fears and pains, but against yearnings and pleasu¬ 
res as well (633cd). On that basis, he can criticize the Spartan system of 
education with its ‘naked games’ and the like: it may have produced excel¬ 
lent soldiers; it also gave the Spartans their taste for unnatural vice (636be). 

The Laches in fact touches on all the major themes of Hellenistic and 
Homan writings about courage. On the theoretical level, the Socratic para¬ 
doxes, tackled in different ways by Plato and Aristotle, were to be re-affir- 
med by the Stoa. 19 On the practical level, particularly in the literature which 
we class as ‘diatribe’, writers are concerned with courage as the virtue con¬ 
fronting poverty and similar circumstances on the one hand, resisting the 
passions on the other. We hear little from Hellenistic moralists about the 
competitive aspects of courage 20 or the military qualities of the hoplite. 
When they speak, as they frequently do, of life’s ‘warfare’, 21 they are speaking 
metaphorically. But the metaphor can be developed with considerable pa¬ 
thos and elaboration, particularly when poverty, disease and the like are 
seen as the work of personified Fortune. ‘Know that you are exposed to all 
her blows’, writes Seneca (Marc. 9. 3), ‘. . when someone beside or behind, 
you falls, cry out: “You cannot fool me , Fortune! . . I know what you are 
planning. You have hit someone else. You were aiming at me” ’. In this con¬ 
text, the imagery can be varied to that of a gladiatorial 22 or athletic contest; 
‘the man of sense . . stands like a pancratiast. . on guard* 23 ; while the tribu¬ 
lations of life can be presented, not as blows of Fortune, but as trials imposed 


18 Rep. 412d—3c, echod by Clement at Str. 7. 17. 4. 

19 SVF. 3. 262, 295, etc. 

20 with the significant exception of Panaetius (Cic. off. 1. 61—92). 

21 Seneca ep. 96. 5, Epict. 3. 24. 34, M. Ant. 2. 17. 2, etc. Instances of the theme in 

Seneca are listed, none too systematically, by A. Oltramare: Les origines de la diatribe ro- 
maine, Lausanne 1926, p. 280f. (Th. 52 h). > 

22 e.g. Sen. prov. 3. 4. 23 Panaetius fr. 116 v. Str. (= Gellius 13. 28. 4). 
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upon the good man by God. 24 Epictetus here can anticipate the language 
of Christianity by speaking of the philosopher as God’s ‘witness’, His 
martys. 2 * In real life, of course, the contest is less dramatic than these images 
might suggest. It consists principally in putting up with untoward circum¬ 
stances and in learning to dispense with blessings like health and riches. In 
Epictetus’ words, xai <me%ov. 26 To fight the good fight is to live the 

simple life as preached above all by the Cynics. Philo is thus very much in the 
tradition of Greek popular philosophy when he begins his essay On Courage 
by showing that poverty, obscurity, blindness and disease can all readily 
be conquered (5-14) and asserts that almost everything which he has said 
about atyphia, the ‘modest’ existence, applies also to courage (17). The 
treatise culminates with an account of how the women of Midian tried to 
seduce the Israelites and were slain (34-44). Philo describes their slaughter 
as an act of ‘piety’ (45). But the story has its relevance, none the less, to the 
standard diatribe on courage: the Midianite women symbolize the lusts of 
the flesh 27 , which courage has also to conquer. Our struggle with circumstan¬ 
ces naturally covers our emotional response to them, since it is only through 
our attachment to her blessings that Fortune has any hold over us; and it is 
not simply our grief at misfortune or our fear of it which must be resisted. 
The struggle extends to all the passions, to any appetite which might leave 
us at her mercy. ‘Fortune is at war with me’, writes Seneca, ‘if I yield to 
pleasure, I must yield to discomfort, I must yield to poverty’ (ep. 51. 6-8). 
And the struggle against the passions can be presented in full military langu¬ 
age: ‘the enemy must be fought off at the frontier’; ‘fight with yourself; if 
you have the will to conquer anger, it cannot conquer you’. 28 

Clement was thus on well trodden ground when he presented courage as 
the virtue confronting our outward tribulations and inner passions. One 
philosophical topic after another reappears in his treatment of it. 29 Echoes 
of Socratic and Stoic doctrine are clear enough, when he derives the courage 
of the Christian gnostic from his sure knowledge of what is truly dreadful 
and what is not (Str. 7. 65. 2, etc.), or when he asserts that temperance ‘at 
the gnostic level’ entails courage, that the presence of one major virtue im¬ 
plies that of the others (Str. 2. 80. 2-5). At the same time, the content of the 
gnostic’s knowledge is the Christian revelation. What makes him fearless, 
what makes him ‘act the true man’ under all circumstances 30 , is his hope 

24 e.g. Sen. prov. 4. 7. 

25 1. 29. 46, 3. 24.113, 4. 8. 32. See R. Reizenstein: Historia Monachorum und Historia 
Lausiaca, Gottingen 1916, pp. 85—8. 

26 fr. 10 (= Gellius 17.19.6). Cf. M. Ant. 5. 33. 6. See R. Bultmann, Z. JV. If. 1912, 
pp. 97-110. 

27 Cf. Philo v. Mos. 1. 295, Clem. Str. 2. 83. 4, Basil Horn. 10 (PG. 31. 368b), etc. 

28 Sen. ira. 1 . 8. 2, 3. 13. 1 . 

29 e.g. the topic that children and animals, being without reason, cannot be truly brave 
(Str. 7. 66. 3. Cf. Plato La. 197a). 

30 See Str. 2. 81. 4 (alluding to Dt. 22. 5). Cf. Philo virt. 18—20. 
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(Str. 7. 63. 2) and, still more, his agape (Str. 7. 67. 1), his ‘affectionate sense 
of affinity' (Str. 6. 73. 3) with God. This love, ‘surpassing all knowledge in 
holiness and might' (Str. 7. 68. 1), is the cause of all true moral endeavour, 
and it is primarily to make room for it that the passions must be resisted. 31 
The topics of pagan philosophy tend to be transformed when Clement uses 
them. He can dwell, for instance, as vigorously as any writer of dialogue on 
the tyranny of the passions, which he describes as the hardest of persecu¬ 
tions (q.d.8. 25). But the motive for struggling against them is no longer the 
self-sufficiency preached by Stoics and Cynics. 32 Moreover, the terms of the 
struggle are different. The passage which compares the gnostic crowned for 
his victory over the passions continues: 

the president of the games is Almighty God; the umpire is His only-begotten Son; angels and 
gods are the spectators; and the contest of all arms is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the spiritual powers of empassioned passions working through the flesh (Str. 7. 20. 4). 

Clement here is quoting from the Epistle to the Ephesians (6. 12). 33 He is also 
echoing the belief, universal among early Christian writers, that the passions 
are somehow the work of the devil. This belief, more than anything else, is 
what separates their moral psychology from that of Hellenistic philosophers. 
As Clement sees it, the role of the demons is relatively modest. 34 The passions 
are no more than ‘imprints of the spiritual powers against which we wrestle' 
(Str. 2. 110. 1). What these powers do is to dangle before us images of plea¬ 
sure (Str. 2. 111. 3) which rise like mist off a marsh and which will, if indul¬ 
ged, solidify into a conglomerate of passions (Str. 2. 115. 4-116. 1). The 
‘image of passion' which the soul carries round with it is thus due to consent 
on our part as well as to the wiles of the devil (Str. 2. 111. 4). In one passage, 
Clement describes him not as ‘operating' but rather ‘co-operating’ (Str. 
7. 66. 2). Even so, the activity of his demons means that the ‘battle against 
the passions' is no longer a mere psychological metaphor. The Christian is 
faced with a real battle against living adversaries. In later writings, this 
‘realism', this sense of fighting demonic enemies, is vastly increased. It 
culminates in our accounts of the desert fathers. 35 We learn that on one 
occasion St. Antony was physically knocked unconscious by demons (t?. 
Ant. 8. 2) and that he could hit them back ( v. Ant. 40. 2). There are times 
when we might wonder whether the quiet courage of the Christian ascetic 
was quite so divorced as Clement might suggest from the fighting spirit of 
the old Greek hoplite. 

31 See Str. 6. 73. 6—74. 1, 6. 105. 1. Clement is anticipating the doctrine later formulated 
by Evagrius (PG. 40. 1221 c: ajiddeiag exyovov t) aydm), xxk). 

32 desirable though this may be. Note the quotation from Plato Menex. 247 c at Sir. 
7. 65. 4. Cf. Cic. TD. 5. 36, etc. 

33 Eph. 6. 10—8 is the biblical text most frequently cited a propos the militia Christiana. 

3/ * a good deal more modest than in the gnostic theories attacked at Str. 2. 112—114. See, 

further, M. Pohlenz: Klemens von Alexandria und sein hellenisches Christentum , NAG 1943, 
V 3, p. 125. 

35 See A. and C. Guillaumont, Dictionnaire de Spirituality III 1967, sv. dimon , cc. 189—96. 
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This brief apologetic treatise, which Stephanus probably miscalled an 
Epistle 1 , has long proved controversial on virtually every level of discussion. 
Alleged by the rubric of the Codex Argentoratensis (F) to be the work of 
Justin Martyr, it has been held by most scholars since 1691 to be the work 
of some other hand. Suggestions regarding its date have ranged from Tille- 
mont’s proposed 70 A.D. put forward in 1694 to Donaldson’s XIXth century 
assertion that we have a renaissance forgery written by a Greek exile from 
the fall of Constantinople. 2 Serious modern scholarship which takes account 
of its relation to the fragments of the Predicatio Petri preserved in the 
Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria and its likeness to the works of Aristi¬ 
des, Hippolytus, Theophilus and Clement himself tends to date the work 
between 125 and 200 A.D. The literary quality of this piece has again proved 
extremely contentious. Marrou praises it highly 3 , and Ulrich von Willamo- 
witz-Moellendorf put it in his Griechische Lesebuch II, pp. 357-363 as a 
choice instance of Christian Hellenism, yet Kirsopp Lake declares it to be 
“rhetorical in the extreme”, 4 and suspects it was “the exercise of some young 
theologian rather than an actual apology sent to a living person.” Finally, 
the inclusion of the work in the corpus of Apostolic Fathers is purely tradi¬ 
tional and derives from the belief propounded in 1742 by Gallandi that the 
work was composed by Apollos himself. 

Factors which one age found decisive for dating have often been shown 
by later scholarship to possess a merely marginal significance. However, 
there are a number of interesting chronological indications. The lack of 
reference to the Gnostic controversy was deemed by Harnack a ground for 
dating the work after this dispute was over and forgotten - about 310 A.D. 5 
On the other hand the apparent ‘binitarianism’ of Chapters vii to ix leads one 
to think that the work must be closer to the date (also still in dispute) of the 
Pastor of Hermas. “Its Christology, if more advanced than that of Justin, 
is less elaborate and precise than that of Origen” . G Nor can it be very seriously 

1 A Diogn&te, H. I. Marrou (Sources Chr6tiennes), 1952, p. 92. 

2 L. R. Radford, Epistle to Diognetus (SPCK), 1908, p. 10. 3 op. cit., p. 45. 

4 Kirsopp Lake, Apostolic Fathers, Vol. II, p. 348 (Loeb). 

5 Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, I, p. 514. 

6 Radford, op. cit., pp. 19—20. 
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maintained that Chapter x, 4-7 really is an echo of the Gnostic degradation 
of Christ from his unique sonship any more than this can be said of Hebrews i, 
9-11. The anti-Jewish tone of Chapters iii and iv is unrelieved by any notion 
of the role of the chosen people, of Messiahship, or of Hebrew prophecy, such 
as we find in other early apologetic. This has been held to date the work 
before or during the Bar-Cochba rising against Hadrian and second Roman 
sack of Jerusalem in 135 A.D. In the same vein the criticism of Jewish obses¬ 
sion with the Calendar in iv, 5 is held to suggest a date before Christians 
came to be plagued with similar controversies relating to the date of Easter 
in 167 A.D. The criticism of Jewish temple sacrifices is to be found in other 
and later writers because the Jews still believed they were necessary, even 
whilst temporarily impossible. Thus neither this passage in Chapter iii nor 
the earlier reference to Christians as xaivov tovto yevog (Chapter i) can be pres¬ 
sed to suggest a very early date before 70 A.D. 7 The persecutions mentioned 
in Chapter v may refer equally to Trajan’s reign (Martyrdom of Ignatius, 
c. 112 A.D.), to that of Antoninus Pius (151-5 A.D.), or of Marcus Aurelius 
(160-180 A.D.). But it may be suggested that these general grounds might 
favour a date between 155 and 160 A.D. 

Before turning to some philosophical considerations affecting the dating 
and understanding of the epistle, a few words must be said about its textual 
tradition. All our MSS are copies of F (Codex Argentoratensis) which was 
destroyed by fire in the Prussian bombardment of the city of Strasbourg on 
August 24 1870. It was a work of 260 pages by two hands. The earlier inclu¬ 
ded several works attributed to Justin Martyr (ob. 163 A.D.). The titles were 
“On the Monarchy of God”, “An Exhortation to the Greeks”, “An Exposi¬ 
tion of the Faith Concerning the Right Confession of the Trinity”, “To the 
Greeks”, and “To Diognetus”. After these follow two other works - one on 
Sibylline prophecies - and then two works attributed to-Athenagoras (ob. 
177 A.D.) - namely “Petition on behalf of the Christians” and “On the 
Resurrection”. The rest of the codex was written in another hand; but this 
earlier portion seemed to be written in a characteristic 13th century Byzan¬ 
tine hand. 

The Codex was found in 1436 in Constantinople in a box of wrapping 
paper in a fish shop and promptly bought by a Latin priest Tommasso 
d’Arezzo. When he decided to abandon his Greek studies and become a 
missionary to Turks, he gave the codex to Jan Stojkovic of Ragusa, who 
was in Constantinople in 1435-7 as a legate from the Council of Basel, 
whither he returned with our text in his possession. At his death the Cardi¬ 
nal Stojkovic bequeathed his library to a community of Dominican Friars at 
Basel. They sold our codex to the humanist Johannes Reuchlin who kept it 
till his death in 1522. In 1580 it was discovered again in the library of the 
Abbey of Maursmiinster and copied for Martin Crusius by one Bernard Haus. 


7 As Tillemont tried to do. 
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Henri Stephanus was unaware of this copy and made his own in 1586, which 
is still extant in Leyden (st). In 1590 Beurer made a further transcript, now 
lost, which Stephanus collated against his own for the editio princeps of 1592. 
In the revolution of 1793 the Abbey was dissolved and the codex passed to 
the municipal library of Strasbourg, with which it was destroyed. 

All texts until 1842 continued to be based on the Stephanus and Beurer 
copies used for the Paris editio princeps and for Sylburg’s Heidelberg edition 
which appeared a year later in 1593. But in 1842 Otto had Cunitz re-collate 
the codex in Strasbourg for his edition of Diognetus. Again in 1861 Otto 
decided to employ Reuss to prepare yet a further collation of this codex F 
in connexion with the third edition of the complete works of Justin Martyr 
which finally appeared, long after the burning of the codex, in 1879. Immedia¬ 
tely afterwards, in 1880, K. J. Neumann re-discovered the Haus copy (h) 
made in 1580. Thereupon Funk chose - unwisely - to treat (h) as an indepen¬ 
dent witness against (F) for the text of his 1901 edition of Die Apostolischen 
Vater. The main text editions have been Gebhardt (1875), Otto (1879), 
Lightfoot-Harmer (1898), Funk (1901) and Meecham (1948). 

The story of the suggested attributions of the work is both confusing and 
fascinating. Influenced by Tillemont’s evidence for a date before A.D. 70 
put forward in 1691 Baratier suggested Clement of Rome in 1740 and Gal- 
landi proposed Apollos in 1742. In 1845 Domer assigned the work to Qua- 
dratus - allegedly the first apologist, and recorded by Jerome as Bishop of 
Athens about 126 A.D. Further, though Tillemont believed he had dispro¬ 
ved any connexion with Justin Martyr beyond the accidents inherent in 
transcription in 1691, later advocates of Justin have included such scholars 
as the great Otto, who did not renounce his position until 1882. Early in the 
19th century attempts were made to assign the work toMarcionite influence, 
Bunsen attributing it to Marcion himself, and Dr&seke choosing Apelles on 
the assumption that he reverted to Catholicism late in life - about A.D. 180. 
Then Doulcet in 1880 and Kihn in 1882 sought to identify the author with 
Aristides, whose Apology was discovered in Syriac by Rendell Harris in 
1889 and recognised by Armytage Robinson in the Greek of Barlaam and 
Ioasaph. 8 It is significant that both these works share a noteworthy ele¬ 
ment - the argument from Old Testament Prophecy which is so common in 
other apologists is totally lacking in either. In this century renewed atten¬ 
tion has been given to the authorship problem, and the case for Hippolytus 
and that for Theophilus of Antioch have been fully canvassed. Marrou in his 
valuable edition of 1952 wishes to assign the work to the late second century 
Alexandrian doctor Pantaenus. 

However, the authorship problem is not restricted to the main body of 
Chapters I to X. Controversy has also raged around the unity of the work, 
and a majority of scholars accepts the view that Chapter XI and XII are 

8 See Loeb edition, Woodward and Mattingly, 1914, p. viii. 
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drawn from another work, not apologetic in character, but perhaps an Epi¬ 
phany Homily. Certainly at the sudden close of Chapter X the Strasbourg 
MS preserved a note “here the copy had a break”. 

The candidates proposed for the authorship of Chapters XI to XII have 
included Hippolytus of Rome who was first proposed by Bunsen in 1852. 
Later came Harmer’s suggestion of Pantaenus in 1891 and then'in 1940 
Bonner’s attribution of this fragment to Meliton of Sardes, whose only 
extant treatise is dated between 170 and 190 A.D. No scholar, except 
Barnard 9 , now proposes dating this section much before 190 A.D. Therefore 
scholars who wish to regard Chapters I to XII as a continuous work by the 
same hand which has been disfigured by a large lacuna after Chapter X must 
date the whole composition of ad Diognetum no earlier than 190 A.D. This 
is the position into which Marrou is driven. 10 

How then does Marrou justify his position? On page 260 he freely admits 
that the ‘apologetic’ Chapters II to IV exhibit marked parallels with the 
Predicatio Petri and with Aristides’ Apology - and that indeed much of V 
to VI is also reminiscent of Aristides. However on page 261 he makes a 
determined effort to associate the ‘catechetic’ portions with Tertullian. 
“Pour ne rappeler que le cas le plus precis, la polemique contre la doctrine 
gnostique du Messie-Ange (VII, 2) ne nous off re de parall&le date que le de 
carne Christi de Tertullien, ce qui nous rapporte aux ann6es 208-211.” But 
the conclusive evidence of relation with the beginning of third century apolo¬ 
getic is the hortatory tone. . . . “le th^me de l’exhortation, et avec lui les 
paralleles en question, apparaissent d&s Introduction (I, 2) avant de s’epa- 
nouir au Chapter X”. Partly influenced by such factors as the reference to 
rfjg (pdav&gcomag rov deov which also occurs in the Clementine quis dives salvet ur 
(III, 33), Marrou dates the work before 203 A.D., and suggests that its reci¬ 
pient was a Procurator entitled to the style xganore named Claudius Diogne- 
tus. According to papyrological evidence this person was from 197-202 A.D. 
Archiereus Aegypti, the Roman official in charge of the administration of 
temples and priestly estates throughout Egypt. By custom this official 
was not merely an equestrian but also a man of letters. 11 Marrou thus con¬ 
cludes his case by suggesting that the whole present work in its complete 
form was composed by Pantaenus about 200 A.D. and dedicated to this 
official at this period in the “lesser peace of the Church”. 12 

The authorship is likely to remain a riddle - but how far does the philo¬ 
sophical argument of the work suit the proposed date and recipient? In 
answer to this question we should expect that an appeal to a Roman official 
acting as a kind of ancient ‘Church Commissioner’ would take the form either 
of a plea for tolerance or an attempt at conversion. In fact it is quite clear 

9 L. Barnard, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and their Background. 

10 op. cit., pp. 262—3. 

11 H. Stuart Jones, Fresh Light on Roman Administration, OUP, 1920, pp. 26—32. 

12 op. cit., p. 265. 
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even for those of us who do not share Marrou’s view of the integrity of the 
treatise that Chapters I to X represent the latter type of appeal — a call to 
conversion. In such a case then we should expect an attempt to show that 
Christianity lacked the defects of Alexandrian Judaism and Alexandrian 
paganism, and also that its tenets were in full harmony with the best insights 
of contemporary philosophy. As Marrou is careful to point out, this is in 
fact done in relation to Stoicism and to Platonism. 13 Further the argument 
of VII, 2 is similar to the writings of Numenius and suggests attitudes found 
in Plotinus. So far then the date and recipient proposed by Marrou are con¬ 
sistent with the philosophical allusions which suggest the beginnings of the 
fusion between later Stoic thought and Middle Platonism which we find in 
the early third century. 

Against the view, however, that we have a basic structure of such philo¬ 
sophical significance stands the recent and excellent study by Rudolf 
Brandle: Die Ethik der “Schrift an Diognet ” Zurich, Theologischer Verlag, 
1975. He contrasts our author with other Apologists, who were obviously 
sympathetic to Greek thought, remarking “Diog 8, 2-4 bleibt die einzige 
Stelle in unserer Schrift, die explizit auf die Philosophic aufgeht”. 14 It is 
true that this is the only Chapter which reviews philosophy specifically: 
however, once one suspects dynamic application of amphibolic lexis, it 
becomes reasonable to interpret Chapters V and VI in Zenonian terms. On 
the other hand Brandle does great service in reminding us of Johannine and 
Pauline influences also at work. 15 

Now a study which begins xgdnore Aidyvrjre in deliberate clear reminiscence 
of Luke-Acts (xgarune 0e6<piXe , Lk. I, 3) is unlikely to ignore the Pauline 
address to the philosophers of Athens in Acts in appeal to a Stoicising Roman 
official (Acts, 17, 22-31). The quotation rov yog xai ybog ia/afriB attributed 
to the Phaenomena of Aratus, but Aratus’ line is probably based on a simi¬ 
lar one in the Stoic Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus .which Paul doubtless also had 
in mind, ix oov yag ybog lo/tiv. 16 Given that Aristides insists the Christian ‘new 
race’ traces its true genealogy from Christ 17 and that our author also refers 
to xaivdv rovro ydvog in I, and then exhorts Diognetus to become &<meg l£ dg%rjg 
xaivog av&gwnog, we may have an interesting case of Stoic amphibolic lexis at 
the outset. Marrou very properly renders the foregoing Greek phrase “quand 
tu sera s devenu \in homme nouveau semblable & celui qui vient de naitre”/, 
and this would be very clearly suggestive to a Stoic who believed that words 
exists by nature and that thus homonymy in language corresponds to real 
association in nature^ In short Diognetus is being exhorted to cease being 
Dio-gnetus in order to be reborn in baptism as Christo- gnetus. Annexure 
1(b) shows Stilpo making a jest at the expense of Zeno the Stoic’s other 
teacher Crates the cynic which similarly relies on amphiboly, or the possible 
interpretation of the same lexis Ipariov xaivov as two lekta; first i/nariovlxai- 

13 op..cit., pp. 139—140. 14 op. cit., p. 48. 15 ibid. p. 50. 

16 Annexure 1(d). 17 xxvii, 252. 

S3 Stadia Patristic* vol. XV 
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vov, secondly i/uarlovlxallvov. Annexure I (c) is the standard definition from 
Diodes Magnes with the model avXrjrglg ninraxe taken either as avXrjrglgf 
Ttmrwxe “the flute girl has fallen over”, or as avXrjIrglglTtiTiroyxe “the house 
has collapsed three times”. 

In the light of our examples from Stoic sources and the instance of am¬ 
phiboly suggested by the name of the recipient, we should perhaps re-examine 
&g dv xal Xoyov xaivov, xa&djteg xal avrog (b/uoXoyrjaag, axQoazrjg iod/nevog. The 
translators feel a problem here. Kirsopp Lake is quite banal: “as one, as 
you yourself admitted, who is about to listen to a new story”. This is hardly 
the comment we expect from a cultured Stoic official, and an expert in 
Egyptian cultus. Radford offers us “since thou art about to listen to a doc¬ 
trine which is itself a new thing, as thou thyself didst acknowledge”: this is 
better, but begs the question. Marrou does rather better “puisque c’est un 
langage nouveau - tu en conviens toi-meme - que tu appretes 4 entendre,” 
and is probably right, but is there also an amphibolic double-entendre ? It is 
more than likely that Diognetus had stated that he would heed nothing but 
argument and rationality (Xoyov/xal/vov): the author now insists that in order to 
achieve this he must learn a new language or new doctrine (Adyov/xaivov). One 
suspects we have here a good-humoured verbal fencing match between two 
experts in Stoicism — one a convert and the other a man who accepts and 
allegorises all natural religions. On this basis the curiously limited condem- 
v nation of idolatry without reference to its offering facilities for demons, and 
of Judaism as simply inconsistent and subversive comes, pace Marrou, to 
make perfect sense. Finally, our division of logos and nous (speech and reason) 
on which this view depends is not merely captious or analogical: it is main¬ 
tained and varied in the ensuing sentence. We have reference to eyes and 
intelligence, material and form, call and consider : each pair harmonising with 
our first amphibolic one. 

The argument of II, 2-9 continues by explicating that the hypostases 
of idols are shared by other utensils made from similar hypostases, be these 
wood, bronze, stone, or pottery. Further, their forms are due to human 
craftsmen, not to any divine pur technikon : further the same craftsmen 
might create any number of additional examples at will and equally well 
might re-use the material of present idols for any other utensils men might 
require. Then it is emphasised in II, 4 that these idols cannot move, perceive, 
think or speak: they lack psychic pneuma in Stoic terms. Most serious, it is 
pointed out in II, 5 that the worshipper comes to resemble his idols. This 
odd warning is reminiscent of a psalm passage (134, 15-18) — but it makes 
sense only from the standpoint of the Stoic doctrine of oikeiosis or environ¬ 
mental assimilation. The theory of this process is discussed in a recent study 
by S.G. Pembroke. 18 Moreover, it was also a “natural law” applied under the 


18 S. G. Pembroke, Oikeiosis, in A. A. Long, Problems in Stoicism, Athlone Press, 1971, 
pp. 114—149. 
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early Empire in the programme of Romanization. Thus Tacitus remarks on 
its use by Agricola in Britain: namque ut homines dispersi ac rudes eoque 
in bella faciles quieti et otio per voluptates adsuescerent, hortari privatim, 
adiuvare publice, ut templa fora domos exstruerent. 19 

So here again we have a controversy where both parties argue from Stoic 
bases: our author confutes Diognetus* acceptance of natural religion in 
terms of allegory by showing that its idolatrous forms impose a damaging 
oikeiosis on the participant. Such cults will damage the psychic aesthesis of 
the worshipper — thus destroying his power to attain knowledge. A further 
argument shows that the treatment meted out to idols by the worshippers is 
inconsistent with the view that they had any power of perception or reason¬ 
ing, and they are thus devoid of all psychic pneuma. 

In Chapter III the case turns to the claims of Judaism. Jewish rejection of 
images admittedly prevents the damage to a worshipper’s hegemonikon which 
idols might induce - but the sacrifices of blood and hot fat are equally 
disgusting for the one Jewish God as for the many Greek deities. But this is 
not the only problem here. The word eironeia in Chapter IV describes a 
further fault which is difficult to explicate. In a thesis as yet unpublished on 
the use of eironeia in reference to tragedy Gerasimos Markantonatos finds 
our passage quite atypical. “A peculiarly interesting but uncertain example 
is found in the Epistle to Diognetus. I doubt however whether the contrast 
made in the excerpt is between eironeia and alazoneia. The latter evidently 
means 'boasting*. But a comparison of each question raised with its answer 
does not show any force of understatement in eironeia. Apparently the mean¬ 
ing he puts into the word eironeia is ‘deceit’, ‘hypocrisy’, or ‘petty busy¬ 
ness*. But the very fact that the Aristotelian antithesis fails here may per¬ 
haps be doubly significant. The two terms had been used together so often 
that one who wrote and spoke Greek might set them together out of mere 
instinct and popular habit: in other words the combination had become a 
commonplace.” 20 Kirsopp Lake calls the word ‘sham’, Radford chooses 
‘affectation* 21 , while Marrou renders it as ‘la fausse humility*. 22 

In my view the proper commentary is IV, 5. Radford renders thus: “To 
watch the stars and the moon, and mark thereby the observances of months 
and days, to divide the arrangements of God and the changes of the seasons 
according to their own inclination and assign some for feasting and some for 
mourning, who would regard this as an example of piety rather than 
folly?” 23 Now as can be seen from Annexure 11(b) elgcovela was regarded by 
Chrysippus as an instance of the &<pQoovvri or folly of the fool (<pavAog). So per- 


19 Tacitus, Agricola , 21. 

20 G. Markantonatos, The Origin of Thirlwall’s Concept of Tragic Irony (University of 
Southampton), p. 38. 

21 op. cit., p. 59. 

22 op. cit., p. 01. 

23 ibid. pp. 59-60. 
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haps we may now render “the boastfulness of circumcision and the foolishness 
of new moons and fasts”. Here again the assumption that the argument is 
being conducted within Stoic terms of reference assists the exegesis of the 
text before us. 

In Chapter V the Christian polity (rather than Christian citizenship) seems 
carefully compared and contrasted with the doctrine of a universal world 
society set out in Zeno’s Ilokizela. In this early work the founder of Stoicism 
was admittedly still heavily influenced by the total naturalist anarchism of 
Crates and the Cynics, but none the less the concept of universal natural 
law was already very strong. In Zeno’s ideal society men are to live after 
the model of herbivorous herd animals sustained by the common law (vopq>) 
and/or pasture (vopco) of the cosmos. In the Christian polity again we have 
world-wide society, but one that obeys Epicurus’ injunction to “live in 
hiding” by participating as metics or resident aliens in the various Greek 
and barbarian cities whose laws and customs they observe whilst surpassing 
them in sense of duty and charity. Since Panaetius’ time (180-110 B.O.) the 
“newer” Stoic thought had accepted the validity of human states, especially 
comprehensive ones like Rome, and Panaetius himself found great signifi¬ 
cance in being a citizen of Rhodes. Therefore the Christian notion of man’s 
participatory role in a human society had much in common with Panaetian 
Stoicism, and Christians shared Panaetius’ strictures against such promis¬ 
cuity as Zeno had advocated. Annexures III to VI bring out these points, 
and also the parallel between erds as Zeno’s social cement and agape as the 
Christian form of it. 

In Epictetan Stoicism sarx/sarkidion frequently describes the appetitive 
and non-rational psyche . So the contrast, in the manner of Epicurus, of iv 
oaQxljxazd odqxa would be quite meaningful to Diognetus if he were a Stoic, 
and the point is made in Annexure VIII(b). On the Stoic view an ideal 
society achieves perfect happiness: in our text here in Chapter V the Chris¬ 
tians are shown to comply with most elements of that Stoic definition, yet 
they live hated and persecuted. As Stoics and Christians agree that the world 
is providentially governed for the best, it follows that such apparent suffer¬ 
ing must be true happiness, a point taken up in Chapter VI. 

In Chapter VI, 2 our text compares the Christians in the world with the ' 
soul scattered through the limbs of the body. This passage Marrou regards 
as an extreme instance of Stoicising tone. “Rien de plus Stoicien que cette 
manifere d’evoquer la presence immanente de l’ame r4pandue dans toutes 
les parties du corps”. 24 Here Professor Joly has taken serious issue with 
Marrou’s conclusion. He points out that the usage of lonaQxm in this passage 
hardly suits Stoicism, as our Annexure VII(b) illustrates. Bather the word 
looks to the usage of Plutarch de anima (fr. 178 Sandbach) and of Plato him¬ 
self in Phaedo 65c—d, where the soul is described as fragmented andscat- 


24 op. cit., p. 139. 
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tered throughout the body during waking hours, but coalescing together 
during sleep. Joly’s further citations from Pindar, Aeschylus and the Pseudo- 
Hippocratic Regimen establish the point beyond reasonable doubt: “II ne 
fait aucun doute non plus que l’origine en soit k chercher dans le mysticisme 
paien, orphico-pythagoricien.’’ 25 Moreover, in VI, 3 the author advances a 
Pythagorean-Platonist view reminiscent of the otbpajofjfia opposition of 
Phaedo 62 b: the soul shut up in the prison of its body. J ust as the soul within is 
invisible, so Christians are seen as persons but their piety is not visible to 
men. But in VI, 5 we find the sarx waging war upon the (rational) psyche 
because it opposes the pleasures of the sarx. 

We are now on Epictetan ground as well as Platonic. 26 Stoics influenced 
by Posidonius On the emotions and his view of daemones might well see the 
first and second primary impulses of Stoic ethics, care for self and love for 
others , as separate intelligences acting upon one’s human hegemonikon. The 
psyche which loves the sarx which hates it is clearly the embodied second 
primary impulse of love for others - Christianly termed agape y and it con¬ 
flicts with the first impulse of care for self. Thus Christians are not merely 
‘soul’ in the sense of the rational vital pneumatic material giving form and 
life to the inert matter of the world, they are also the world’s embodied 
second primary impulse. Thus the conflict of the principles in which the 
unselfish must suffer ill rather than doing it in Socratic terms will in the end 
strengthen this other-regarding force. So the internal Stoic debate continues; 
Diognetus is shown that the second primary impulse receives not merely 
demonic expression in the personality but social expression in the Church. 

It is true that here we apparently fall into the same snare as that in which 
Joly finds Marrou has trapped himself. Having declared that the author 
means by kosmos “L’Oekoumfene”, “l’ensemble de l’humanit6” or “l’Empire 
romain” on page 131, Marrou then, as Joly deplores, changes ground on 
page 139 to interpret kosmos as the Universe, and thus enables himself on 
page 142 to describe the Christians as functioning as ‘Tame cosmique”. 27 
However against our valued colleague M. Joly we might well defend our¬ 
selves in Stoic terms — we are utilising the natural valid and meaningful 
amphiboly of kosmos. On the same basis, whilst unable to justify Marrou’s 
view as to the essential force of ionaqrai we might suggest that it was intend¬ 
ed to introduce an incidental implication of the Stoic sense of X6yog amgpaxi- 
x6g as well as its main Orphic-Pythagorean significance. 

The seventh Chapter exhibits some of the process whereby (on this view) 
Stoic doctrine became assimilated with Neoplatonism. The activity of the 
rational pneuma of the universe as nous or general pronoia and as logos or 
creative reason in man and as spermatikos logos in the whole of nature opened 

25 R. Joly, Christianisme et Philosophic, Etudes sur Justin et les Apologistes grecs du 
deuxi&me si&cle (Editions de l’Universit6 de Bruxelles), p. 205. 

20 A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, pp. 293-4. 

27 R. Joly, op. cit., p. 208. 
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the door to syncretism with the Middle Platonist doctrine of‘First’ and ‘Se¬ 
cond’ Gods. Clearly here the Logos and Truth is seen as the Neoplatonist 
Logos or ‘second God’ who has become man in Jesus Christ. Annexure IX 
with its passage from Numenius - a writer of the early third century — ma¬ 
kes this patent. Noteworthy it is for our view that the ‘Holy Logos’ is called 
both technties like the Stoic pur technikon and demiourgos in the manner of 
Plato’s Timaeus and the Neoplatonists. In another passage Numenius 
explains that the ‘third God’ is the cosmos , that part of the Logos appro¬ 
priated by matter. The apparent ‘binitarian’ aspect of VII is thus an attempt 
to state Christian revelation in contemporary philosophical terms; not a 
doctrinal but an apologetic statement. 

In Chapter VIII the relationship between ‘First’ and ‘Second’ Gods is 
restated in Christian terms .rather than those of Neoplatonism. In IX the 
delay in the incarnation is discussed. Though one would not care to press 
this, IX, 2 may suggest that the failure of Augustan Rome to achieve the 
dream of Virgil’s Eclogue IV made human iniquity complete, and hence 
accounted for the date of the incarnation. A Roman sympathiser might 
interpret it thus, anyway. 

With Chapter X we come to the notion of imitatio dei. The notion that 
Godhead is a human social role seems to the modern Christian offensive: 
but it was characteristic of the theory of Hellenistic monarchy which still 
survived in Roman Egypt from the Ptolemies. But from the Stoic view of 
God as the cosmic Pronoia any good man whose hegemonikon was in tune 
with the pulsation of the universe could be a minor pronoia whose behaviour 
would be totally selfless and totally impeccable. Further, the middle and new¬ 
er Stoa taught that the proficient could attune his soul by consciously practi¬ 
sing at the spontaneous conduct of the sage, that is, by doing the providential 
actions described in X, 4-6. Annexure X will help to clarify this point. 

What then of the lost conclusion? One may suspect that the worthy Dio- 
gnetus is to be told that Christianity alone is a pure natural religion, duly 
founded by God who is the basis of nature, and that this form of worship 
alone will not infect the hegemonikon with erratic vibrations through an 
unwholesome oikeiosis to things injurious. Therefore Christian baptism, 
eucharist, prayer and conduct were shown to be the appropriate religious 
framework for an adherent of the then evolving amalgam of Stoic teaching 
and the Middle Platonist philosophical doctrine of Numenius or Albinus. 
However, after the disasters of the third century, this simple cultural fusion 
became impossible, and the work was mutilated after the Decian or Dio- 
cletianic persecution by the excision of its eirenic conclusion. To complete 
the treatise, a passage from the end of a homily stressing the victory and 
power of the Church and the centrality of its life and ritual waB then added 
to form our Chapters XI and XII. Such was the end of this attempted sym¬ 
biosis of philosophy and reasonable Christianity. 
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In a very cogent note on the text of Ad Diognetum III, 2 Robert Joly 
has laid the ghost of aifieiv xal and restored to us the clearly correct oifiovrai 
found also in the parallel passage of Aristides (Barlaam and Ioasaph, 
xxvii, 252). Yet his impressive solution following Lindner loses something 
of the desirable structural parallelism which should be evident in this sen¬ 
tence and its context: xal el &edv Sva raw ndvraw oifiovrai deojzdrrp, d£ico 
(fQovelv. 

One is tempted to see the mischief as implicit in the VTth century uncial 
archetype <p which scholars of F have long postulated as the original men¬ 
tioned in that now lost Strasbourg MS. Personally I am disposed to conjec¬ 
ture that it was an archetype of analogous script and colometry to the bibli¬ 
cal Codex Alexandrinus, and that there were about 26 letters to the line. 
Retaining Hilgenfeld’s conjecture xaXcdg and accepting Joly’s oifiovrai I 
would replace the offending &£iovoi with a£iovvreq, taking q>goveiv in Bauer- 
Amdt-Gingrisch sense 1, and adopting their version “think of God as master”. 

KAAQZOEONENA TQNIIANTQNZEBON 
TAIAEZIIO THNASIOYNTEZ&PONEIN 

Damage at the edges could readily have caused confusion of uncial E and O, 
producing oifieiv, whilst damage at the beginning of the next line could lead 
to T being read as K. We might render the passage thus: 

“The Jews then, since they abstain from the cult we have 
mentioned, correctly worship God one over all, considering 
it suitable to think of him as Lord: but, since they offer 
him this religious service in the same way as those before 
mentioned, they are thoroughly in error/’ 


Annexnres Relating to the Epistle to Diognetus 
(the text used in these is Lightfoot-Harmer) 

I. (a) I. 'EI1EIAH oq(L, xganore Ai&yvrjre, vneQsonovdaxdra os tip Qeooipeiav rwv Xqiotiovwv 
fia&eiv 

II. *Aye di] xa&agag oeavrov and ndvrcov rwv ngoxaxsxdvxojv oov zip diavoiav Aoytofi&v, xal 
Tip dnaz&odv os ow/ftetav dnocxevaoainevog, xal yevd/nevog axmeg i£ agxrjg xaivdg dv&gamog, d>g 
dv xal Xdyov xaivov, xa&ansg xal avrog (bfioldyrjoag, dxgoazijg io6fievog m 

(b) Diog. Laert. II, 118. 

naXiv de Idwv tov Kgdxrpa fudvog ovyxexav/iivov, “c5 Kgdxrjg ,” &prj, “<5 oxeig poi XQ^lav 
fyeiv ipaziov xaivov .” [(meg rjv vov xal ifiarlov.] xal rov &x&eo&£vra Tiagipdijoai elg atirov o$tq> 
(Diels 1). 
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(c) S. V. F. Diogenes Babylonius. 

23 Diodes Magnes apud Diog. Laert. VII, 62. dfifpifioAla di iaxi Ai£ig dvo tj xal nXelova 
ngdypaxa arjpalvovaa Aexxixwg xal xvgUog xal xard x6 adxd 8&og, (bad 9 dpa rtvd nAelova hcdi£aa- 
dai xaxd xip adxip Ai(iv, olov “avArjrglg ninxaxe”' drjtovxai yog dC avxrjg rd piv xotovrov 
“olxla t gig Jtinxcoxe”, rd di xotovrov “adDjxgia ninrarxe”, 

(d) J. Adam, Texts to illustrate Greek Philosophy after Aristotle. 

196 Cleanthes apud Stobaeum edogae 1 p. 25 Wachsmuth 

XaZge’ ae yog ndvxeaai ftifug dvrjxoiai nggoavddv. be aov yog yivog iaph, 

II. (a) IV. 'ADA flip x6 ye Ttegl xdg pgebaeig adxwv xpotpodeig, xal xip negl xd aappaxa detoidai- 
povlav, xal xip xrjg negixoprjg aXa^oveiav, xal xip xfjg vrjaxelag xal vovprplag elgcoveiav , xaxayi- 
Aaaxa xal oddevdg &£ia Adyov [ot5] vopiCco ae XQT!& lv na Q pa&dv. 

(b) S. V. F. Chry8ippu8 630. 

To 6* eigwveveoftai (pavAcov elvai <paatv y ovdiva ydg iAeu&egov xal anovdalov eigcovevea&ai" 
dpoUog Si xal xd aagxafetv, 6 iaxiv eigcoveveo&ai per* iniavgpov xivog. *Ev pdvotg xe xolg aotpoig 
anoAeinovai (piAiav, inei iv fidvotg xovxoig opdvoia ylvexai Ttegl xebv xaxd xdv fttov xip 6* dpdvoiav 
elvai xoivwv dya&tbv iniaxrjprp. 

III. (a) V. 4. xaxoixovvxeg de noAeig f EAArpldag xe xal pagPdgovg cbg bcaoxog ixArjgcb&rj, xal xoig 
iyxa>gloig i&eoiv dxoAov&ovvxeg iv xe ia&rjxi xal dtalxfj xal xq> Aoinq) piq>, davpaoxip xal dpoAoyov- 
pivcog nagddofov bdelxvwxai xip xaxdaxaatv xrjg iavxwv noAixelag. 5. nargldag olxovatv Idfag, 
aAA* cbg ndgoixor pexi%ovat navxcov cog noAixai, xal ndvd* vnopivovaiv cbg iivor naaa £4vrj Tiaxgig 
iaxiv abxdtv, xal naaa naxglg Sivrj. 

(b) S. V. F. Zeno. 

262 Plutarchus de Alex. virt. I 6p. 329 a. xal flip i} noAd davpa^opbrq noAtxeia rod xip 
Extoixwv aigeaiv xarafiaAo/ievov Zrjvwvog eig iv xovxo awxelvet xeqtaAaiov, Iva pij xara ndAeig 
prjdi xaxd drjftovg obeebpev , idioig ixaaxoi duogiapivot dixaioig , 6DA ndvxag av&gcunovg rfycbpe&a 
drjpdxag xal noAlxag , elg de fttog fj xal xdapog, waneg ayiArjg avwdpov vdpip xoivcp awxgetpo- 
udvrjg. 


IV. (a) V. 6. yapovaiv cog navxeg, xexvoyovovaiv aAA* ov gmxovai xd yewwfieva. 

(b) S. V. F. Zeno. 

270 Diogenes Laert. VII, 121. xal yaptjaeiv, cbg 6 Zrpaw cprjalv iv xfj noAixeiq , (xdv aocpdv ) 
xal naibonoirjaea&ai. 

V. (a) V. 7. xganetav xotvip nagaxi&evxai, aAA' ad xotxrp . 

(b) S. V. F. Zeno. 

269 Diogenes Laert. VII, 131. dgiaxet de adxolg xal xoivdg elvai xdg ywalxag delv nagd 
xoig aocpoig , c bare xdv ivxvxdvxa xfj evxvxovaf) XQifo&Vh xa&d <pt)ai Zipatv iv xfj noAixelq. — ib. 33. 
xoivdg xe xdg ywalxag doypaxlfrtv , opoicog IIMxum , iv xfj noAtxeia. 

VI. (a) V. 11. dyanwai ndvxag, xal vno ndvrcov dubxovxat . 12. dyvoovvxai, xal xaxaxgtvovxai. 
davaxovvxai, xal Ccoonoiovvxai. 

(b) S. V. F. Zeno. 

263 Athenaeus XIII 561 C. IJovxiavdg de Zrpcova bprj xdv Ktxiia vnoAapfidvetv xdv *Ega>xa 
&edv elvai (ptAlag xal iAev&egiag, ixi di xal dpovoiag TiagaOxevaxtxdv, SDjov d* ovdevdg. did xal 
iv xfj noAixeiq. §<pt) “xdv v Egcaxa deov elvai , awegydv vnagxovxa ngdg xip xrjg ndXecog aatxrjgiav .” 
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VII. (a) VI. 'Ati)jcl)<; d* eineiv, fineg icntv b awfiaxi ipvyJi, tout* elob b xdoficp Xqianavol. 2. 
ianagrai hot d ndvrwv rwv rov owfurzog fieAcbv fj tpvxti* xa ^ Xgianavol xard rag rov xdofiov ndAeig. 
3. olxei fib b rip awfian ywyij, ^ axi ^ r °v owfiaxog* xal Xgianavol b xda/icp olxovoiv, 
ofix elal di ex rov xdofiov. 

(b) J. Adam, Texts to illustrate Greek Philosophy after Aristotle. 

146 Chrysippus apud Galenum v.p. 287 Kuhn i} tpvxti Ttvevfid ion ofifupvrov Jj/uv aweyig 
navrl r ip aw fiat i dirjxov ear 9 dv i} t rjg gonjg avfifietqia nagfj b rep awfian. 

VIII. (a) VI. 5. fiiael rip ipvyip i} adgi xal noAefiei firjdb adixovfibrj , 6i6ti t aig ffdovaig xwAfierai 
Xqrjodae fiiaei xal Xgianavofig 6 xdapog firjdb adixofifievog , fin raig ijdovaig avnrdoaovxai. 6. i} 
ynixti fucfovaav ayanq aagxa xal rd fiiAry xal Xgianavol rofig fuaovvrag ayanwatv. 

(b) Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus, II, 22, 19: 

finov ydg dv rd xcd rd “ifidv” ixei avayxrj $ineiv rd £<po?* ei b aagxl, ixel rd xvgievov 

elvar el b ngoaigiaei, ixei elvar el b roig ixrdg, ixei. el roivw ixel eljui iyw , finov i} Tigoaigeoig, 
ovrwg fib<og xal (pLXog iaofiai olog dei xal vidg xal naxifq. rovro yag fioi awoiaei rrjgelv rov 
marfiv, rov aldijftova , rov avexnxdv, rov fiupexnxdv xal awegyrjnxdv, qwAdaaeiv rag ayfioeig' fib d* 
aAAaxov ifiavrdv dw, dAlayov di rd xaAdv, ofirwg layvgdg ylverai 6*Entxofiqov Adyog, anotpal- 
vcov rj firjdb elvai rd xaAdv rj el figa rd bdofiov. 

Aid rafirrp rijv fiyvoiav xal *AdrpaOoi xal Aaxedaifidvioi diecpigovro xal Or}f$aioi ngdg dfupori- 
govg xal fiiyag fiaoiAefig Ttgdg rip r EAAdda xal Maxeddveg ngdg dpuporigovg xal vvv 'Pwjiaioi Ttgdg 
retag xal in ngdregov rd b 'IAUp did ravra iybeto. 6 'AAi£avdgog rov MeveAdov fibog ip, xal el 
rig afirofig eldev q>iAo<pgovovfibovg dAArfAovg, iptiatrjaev dp rip Aiyovn ofix elvai tplAovg avrovg. dAA* 
ifiArjdrj eig rd fiiaov fieqldiov, xopipdv ywaixdqtov , xal negl afirov ndAefiog. 


(c) ibid.. Ill, 7, 4,: 

Ti ofiv xgeiaaov iyofiev r rjg aagxdg ; — Tip fpvyrjv, &prj. — 3 Ay add di rd rov xgaziarov xgelrrovd 
eariv rj rd rov tpavAariqov; — 


IX. (a) VII. dAA' afirdg aArjdwg 6 navroxgdrcog xal navroxriarrjg xal adgarog Gedg, avrdg an 
odgavcov rip dAijdeiav xal rov Adyov rov fiyiov xal dneqivdrjrov dvdgdmoig bidgvoe xal iyxareo- 
rrjgt£e raig xaqdlaig avrwv, ov xa&aneg dv rig elxdaeiev dv&gconog, vnrjgiryp nva nifitpag rj 
ayyeAov rj agyavra rj nva rwv dienfivnov rd iniyeia rj nva rwv Tjeniorevftbtov rag b odgavoig 
dtotxrjoeig, dAA* atirdv rov reyylrrp xal drjfiiovgydv rwv fiAarv, $ rodg odgavodg ixnoev, $ rip 
ddAaaaav Idioig figoig bixAeioev > ov rd fworrjqia nurtwg navra (pvAdoaei rd aroiyeia, nag* ofi rd 
fiirtga rwv rrjg ijfiiqag dgdfiwv [rjAiog] elArype (pvAdaaeiv, <J> neidagyei aeArprj vwcri tpalveiv xeAevo- 
vn, $ neidagysi rd darga rip rrjg oeAijvrjg dxoAovdovvra dgdfMp $ navra diariraxrai xal dubqiorai 
xal vnorircaxrai, odgavol xal rd b odgavoig , yrj xal rd b rfj yfj, fidAaaaa xal rd b rfj daAdoofl, 
nvg , drjg, dpvooog, rd b t hpeai, rd b pd&eoi, rd b rip petal-v' rovrov ngdg avrodg drtiareiAev. 

(b) Ritter & Preller: Historia Philosophiae Graecae (ed. 9, 1913). 

626 Numenius ap. Euseb. pr. ev. XI 18, 3 (fr. 26 Th.) 6 dedg 6 fib ngwrog b iavrtp &v 
ianv anAovg did rd iavzip avyyivdfievog didAov firj'nore elvai diatger6g m 6 fiedg fibroi 6 devregog 
xal rgirog iarlv elg- ovjjupeqdfievog di rfj fiAfj dvddt ofiajj boi fib aircrp, ayKerai di fin afirijg, 
inidvfirpixdv ijdog ixovarjg xcd (teovorjg. 4. rip ofiv fiij elvai ngdg rip vorjrip ip yag dv ngdg iavrip, 
did rd rip fiArp pAirteiv ravrrjg inifieAofifievog dneglonrog iavrov ylverai. 5. xal dnrerai rov 
aladrpov xal negihtei avdyei re hi elg rd idiov rjdog inoqe£dfievog rrjg vAr)g. — (fr. 27) 6. xal 
yag ovre drjfuovgyeiv ion yqewv rov ng&rov, xal rov drjfitovgyovvrog di fieov yqij elvai vofii^e- 
adai nariga rdv ngibrov dedv. 
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X. (a) X. 3. imyvovg di 9 Tivog oiei nArjQwftrjostriku /apd^; rj yubg dyajirjoeig top ovrcog TiQoaya- 
mjoavrd oe ; 4. dyajirjoag de piprjrfjg icrfj adrov zfjg xqryntorpLog. xai pij davp&Oflg el dvvaiai 
(UfirprflQ ftv&Qomog ysvMku Qeov * dvvarai GiAovrog adrov. 

(b) J. Adam, op. cit. 

135 Arius Didymus apud Eusebii praeparationem evangelicam XV 15. 1-4 
dp ydg tq6twv TidXig Aiysrai dix&g* t 6 te ohcryuifeiov xai t6 ix twv ivoixovvTwv <rvv t dig JtoAiraig 
adartj/ia , othw xai 6 xdapog olovei TidXig iariv ix dewv xai dv&Qdmojv ovPEorwoa, twv flip dewv 
rip ^yspovlav ixdvrwv, twv di dv&gdmwv xhtoreraypipiov. xoivwviav 6 * t hiaQxstv tiq6q aAArjAovg, 
did t6 Adyov perixeiv , dg iari tpdosi vdpog • rd d 9 dAAa ndvra yeyopivai tovtwv §pexa . ok dxoAov&wg 
vofuoriov jiqovoeiv twv dv&Qamwp top rd SAa dtoixovvia &e6p 9 edegyeTixdp drra xai jjprpndp xai 
(piAap&QWTiov, dlxaiov te xai naaag Ixovra T&g dgerdg- did dtj xai Zedg Aiysrai 6 xdapog, &ieid$ tov 
£rjp ahiog Jjpiv lari. 
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St. Cyprian and the “Aquarians” 


W. H. Bates, York 


The sixty-third letter of St. Cyprian has been much read and studied for 
its eucharistic doctrine. It provides the earliest extended treatment of the 
Eucharist in Latin. But, at a more mundane level, there is still room for 
questions and discussion as to how and why this letter came to be written 
in the first place. 

The impression which a modern reader receives is that St. Cyprian appears 
to be using a very large sledge-hammer to crack a very small nut. His pro¬ 
blem (or rather the problem of his correspondent, the Bishop Caecilius) was 
a number of people who were insisting, most perversely, on celebrating the 
Eucharist with water only, and not with the mixed chalice. The malpractice 
does not appear to have been widespread. Certainly it was of recent origin - 
“humana et novella institutione”. There is no suggestion that it is being 
done out of any deep but misplaced theological conviction; there is no hint 
that the trouble is connected with any “gnostic” mistrust of the created 
order. It was all happening “vel ignoranter vel simpliciter” J . It was not even 
a problem of people’s teetotal scruples. The Aquarians reserved their water- 
offering for the morning only, but, like everybody else, they would offer the 
mixed chalice “cum ad cenandum venimus” 1 2 . 

For practical purposes the business seems little more than a nuisance 
created by a small number of eccentrics - a cross which every Bishop has to 
bear. Why then could not Caecilius deal with these people himself, as Cy¬ 
prian does in fact deal with them by saying that “. . . in the offering of the 
cup the Lord’s tradition must be maintained? Nothing other should be done 
by us than what the Lord himself first did for us” 3 . Everybody must do 
what the Lord did, and (possibly more questionably from the point of the 
modem New Testament critic) what the Lord commanded to be done. Why 
then should Caecilius have deemed it necessary to consult his Metropolitan 
on such an elementary point of Christian practice? Even more to the point, 

1 Ep. 63. 1, Cypriani Opera, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. Ill, 
pars i., ed. G. Hartel, Vienna, 1868. 

2 ch. 16. An ilia sibi aliquis contemplatione blanditur, quod etsi mane aqua sola offerri 
videtur, tamen cum ad cenandum venimus mixtum calicem offerimus. 

3 ch. 2. Admonitos autem nos scias ut in calice offerendo dominica traditio servetur, 
neque aliud fiat a nobis quam quod pro nobis Dominus prior fecit. 
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why should Cyprian himself, far from telling Caecilius not to waste his time, 
have furnished such a painstaking, not to say pedantic, answer? Genius may 
be the infinite capacity for taking pains. Pastoral wisdom may lie in an equally 
infinite capacity for patience with the most ignorant and stubborn. But 
all this is rather too much. Has not Cyprian got things rather out of propor¬ 
tion, unless, perhaps, there are hidden but genuine reasons for him to have 
written as he does ? 

There are two possible clues to a better understanding of the problem. 
The first lies in the extent and use of the argument from Scripture in the 
letter. The second, distinct but related, is the question of the hour of the 
Celebration, and the Aquarians’ operation of a double standard of practice 
for morning and evening. 

First, in respect of the use of Scripture: letter 63 consists largely of a long 
series of scriptural citations. These, however, are not picked at random, but 
are very carefully selected and put together. The starting point is the Lord’s 
words, “I am the true vine” (John, 15 : 1). This means, Cyprian argues, that 
“the blood of Christ is in no sense water, but wine. His blood by which we 
are quickened and redeemed cannot be symbolised (nec . . . potest videri) 
when wine is lacking in the Cup, which is shown to be the blood of Christ, the 
one who is proclaimed in the mystery and witness (sacramento et teetimo- 
nio) of all the scriptures” 4 . 

In Cyprian’s view of the matter, then, the answer to the problem of the 
Cup of the Eucharist depends on a proper understanding of the types and 
symbols of Scripture. He now goes on to cite and expound his material in 
some detail: the drunkenness of Noah 5 , the offering of Melchisdedech 6 , the 
cup mingled by Wisdom in Proverbs, 9: 1-5 7 , Genesis, 49: 11 - the Bless¬ 
ing of Judah 8 , the treading of the winepress in Isaiah 63 : 2 9 . By this means 
Cyprian endeavours to build up an elaborate and compelling exposition of 
the mystery of Scripture in which Christ proclaims himself to be the True 
Vine. Not only is there the natural association between the blood of the 
grape and the Blood of Christ. There is a deeper symbolism expressed in the 
association between the winepress and the Lord’s Passion. Grapes have to be 
pressed before the wine can be drunk. “So we”, says Cyprian, “are not able 
to drink the Blood of Christ had he not been trampled upon and crushed, 
and first drunk of that cup in order that he might administer it to the faith¬ 
ful” 10 . If, in Cyprian’s well-known words, “the Passion of the Lord is the 
Sacrifice we offer”, then the Lord’s Passion can only be fully and properly 

4 ch. 2. nam cum dicat Christus, “ego sum vitis vera”. sanguis Christi non est aqua 
utique sed vinum. nec potest videri sanguis eius, quo redempti et vivificati sumus, quando 
vinum desit calici, quod Christi sanguis ostenditur, qui scripturarum omnium sacramento et 
testimonio praedicetur. 

5 ch. 3. 6 ch. 4. 7 ch. 5. 8 ch. 6. 9 ch. 7. 

10 ch. 7. quia quomodo ad potandum vinum veniri non potest nisi botruus calcetur ante 
et prematur, sic nec nos sanguinem Christi possemus bibere, nisi Christus calcatus prius 
fuisset et calicem prior biberet, quo credentibus propinaret. 
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symbolised by the presence of wine in the Cup. Only in this way can there be 
a “legitima sanctificatio” J1 . 

Cyprian only introduces the Matthaean narrative of the Institution and 
the Pauline account of I Corinthians within this wider scriptural context 12 . 
Christ taught by his own authority (“magisterii exemplo”) that wine should 
be mingled in the cup, and St. Paul adds apostolic authority to the domini¬ 
cal command. Conclusions are not to be drawn from this, one way or the 
other, either about the presence, absence or function of a liturgical Institu¬ 
tion Narrative in Cyprian's time. However, it looks very much as though 
St. Cyprian did not think that the Gospel narrative, by itself, could be ex¬ 
pected to convince the Aquarians, without the other evidence assembled. 

For him the problem is one of the understanding of the whole Scripture. 
This is where the Aquarians were failing, and a proper grasp of the types and 
symbols would have prevented their mistake. Even so, it is hard for us to see 
how they could have missed anything so obvious. The Synoptic Gospels, 
each to a greater or lesser degree, describe the Last Supper as a Passover 
meal, which would presuppose the drinking of wine. We know also that the 
Jews, in common with the rest of the nations of the civilised, world, drank 
their wine diluted. Drinking neat wine was a disgusting habit, found only 
among Scythians, Thracians and other barbarous peoples. That the cup 
which the Lord took contained wine mingled with water is a straight and 
obvious inference on our part. Nevertheless, we forget that it is still only 
an inference. Scripture does not say so in as many words. Even Cyprian 
feels it necessary to support the Gospel evidence with “calix tuus inebrians 
perquam optimus” of Ps. 22: 5 13 to make the point for which we would 
think any further evidence unnecessary. 

It has to be admitted that there is nothing, according to the exact letter of 
Scripture, in this way of arguing, that would compel the Aquarians to use wine 
at the Eucharist if they did not wish to do so for other reasons. Cyprian is using 
his long typological argument to appeal from the letter to the spirit. The Aqua¬ 
rians’ error is the result of perverse and over-exact interpretation of the letter 
of Scripture. This is why it was so difficult to refute. It is never easy to demon¬ 
strate what anyone with a modicum of commonsense would take for granted. Be¬ 
sides, their approach to Scripture was shared, largely by Cyprian himself. 

But what set the Aquarians off on this false path? This is where the ques¬ 
tion of the hour of Celebration may need to be considered. Cyprian accuses 
the Aquarians of using water in the morning, because they recoil from the 
Passion of Christ and are themselves afraid of persecution 14 . This strange 

11 ch. 9. unde apparet sanguinem Christi non offerri si desit vinum calici, nec sacrificium 
dominicum legitima sanctificatione celebrari nisi oblatio et sacrificium nostrum respondent 
passioni. 12 ch. 9. 13 ch. 11. 

14 ch. 15. nisi si in sacrificiis matutinis hoc quis veretur, ne per saporem vini redoleat 
sanguinem Christi. sic ergo incipit et a passione Christi in persecutionibus fraternitas retar- 
dari, dum in oblationibus discit de sanguine eius et cruore confundi. 
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argument is certainly ironical and very likely slander. There is no evidence that 
the Aquarians were more timid than anybody else. Possibly nearer the truth is 
the feeling that the evening was the proper time for the Eucharist. Again, this 
has the support of the literal evidence of Scripture. The Last Supper took place 
“subdiepassionis”. The death of Christ also, the climax of the Passion, took 
place towards evening. Cyprian had to explain that “Christum offerre opporte- 
bat circa vesperam diei” to fulfil the law of Moses; “but”, he goes on to add, 
“we ourselves celebrate the Lord’s resurrection at morning time” 15 . 

It is possible to understand how a morning celebration might have come to 
feel wrong, especially to people of a conservative and over-literal tempera¬ 
ment. Even though this had been happening in Bithynia since the days of 
Pliny the Younger, there is evidence that it had arrived in Africa much more 
recently 16 , while it certainly continued much later in Egypt 17 . But by 
Cyprian’s time the morning Celebration was definitely the main service, the 
evening gatherings being only poorly attended 18 . Tertullian had already 
commented at an earlier date on the problems of getting wives and slaves to 
Church in the evening 19 , and in any case the Roman authorities were perpe¬ 
tually suspicious of nocturnal assemblies. In the circumstances of changing 
practice the Aquarians may have been tempted to distinguish between mor¬ 
ning and evening celebrations to the detriment of the former, whereas, in 
fact, the “dominicum” must be properly celebrated, at whatever hour, 
exactly as the Lord has commanded. Cyprian’s main argument is that the 
Eucharist, when and wherever it is celebrated, is the celebration and repre¬ 
sentation of the Lord’s Passion. “Et quia passionis eius mentionem in sac- 
rificiis omnibus (not just in some only) facimus, passio est enim Domini 
sacrificium quod offerimus”. Obedience consists in following the spirit of the 
Lord’s command, and not in slavish obedience to the written letter. 

I am most grateful to the Revd. D. L. Powell of the University of Exeter for his very 
helpful private comments on this communication made subsequently. In brief, he agrees 
with the main substance of the argument of this short paper, but suggests a further possible 
element in the situation leading to the writing of Letter 63, the separation of ‘agape’ and 
‘eucharist’. External pressures led to general practice of morning celebration, now held 
without the ‘agape’. The ‘agape’ still lingered on in the evening, but rapidly fell into disuse 
because of the unfavourable character of the hour at which it was held. The Aquarians, on 
the other hand, being conservately minded, maintained the traditional ‘eucharist/agape’ in 
the evening, but introduced a kind of surrogate eucharist early in the day with water only 
as a concession to contemporary trends. This is an interesting and helpful suggestion which 
deserves further study. 


15 ch. 16. 

16 Tertullian, de Corona, 4. “Eucharistiae sacramentum . . . mandatum a Domino etiam 
antelucanis coetibus”. The force of the etiam suggests that the morning celebration was still 
something of a novelty in Tertullian’s time. 

17 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, V. 22. 

18 ch. 16. sed cum cenamus, ad convivium nostrum plebem convocare non possumus, ut 
sacramenti veritatem fraternitate omni praesente celebremus. 

19 Tertullian, ad Uxorem, II. 4. 
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Out of the more than two thousand Greek New Testament lectionaries in 
the Aland list 1 , there is a small number of Byzantine gospel lectionaries that 
are designated “l sel” 2 because they contain fewer than the usual number of 
lections. With only two exceptions, these may be divided into two groups, 
firstly, those that may be copies of more primitive forms of the Byzantine 
lectionary 3 , and, secondly, supplementary codices intended to be used in 
conjunction with other lectionaries. 4 

This paper is concerned with one of the two exceptions, a minuscule 
lectionary, 1 131, which is preserved in the library of the Vatican 5 under the 
press mark Ottoboni Greek 175. This is a unique codex, in that it contains 
precisely those lections which are laid down in the Typicon of the Great Church 
of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople 6 as being read by the Patriarch himself dur¬ 
ing the course of four processions and during three of the four most important 
ceremonies of Holy Week, as well as the Order of Service of the fourth. 7 

The lections are arranged chronologically, commencing with Easter Sun¬ 
day. This completely chronological arrangement is not customary in Byzan¬ 
tine lectionaries in general, nor is it the order of the days in the Typicon, 
since at least by the eighth century it had become the custom to write the 
sections in two cycles, one being the Easter cycle and the other a menological 
cycle commencing with the first of September. 8 In the extant lectionaries 

1 Kurt Aland: KurzgefaBte Liste der Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 
Berlin, 1963. 

2 Ibid, p. 24. 

3 Yvonne Burns: The historical events that occasioned the inception of the Byzantine 
Gospel lectionaries, Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 32, Vienna 1982 (Ab¬ 
breviation: Inception). 

4 Yvonne Burns: Supplementary codices for Byzantine lectionaries (In preparation). 

5 The writer wishes to express her grateful thanks for all the help and kindness she receiv¬ 
ed on the occasion of her visit to the Library of the Vatican in 1971, and also for the 
microfilm of the MS sent so expeditiously earlier this year. 

6 Juan Mateos: Le Typicon de la Grande £glise, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 165, 166, 
Rome, 1962, 1963. 

7 The Order of Service is also given for the ceremony in the Forum on the first of Septem¬ 
ber, before the gospel lection. 

8 The earliest complete Byzantine lectionaries extant have been ascribed to the eighth 
century, and these arrange the lections in two cycles. 

34 Stadia Patriatica vol. XV 
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the Easter cycle begins with Easter Sunday, but in the Typicon it begins 
with the Sunday before Carnival. 9 Moreover, the lectionaries place the Easter 
cycle first, while the menological cycle comes first in the Typicon. The chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of the Patriarch’s Lectionary is, however, in accordance 
with the most primitive forms of the Byzantine lectionary, such as we find, 
in seven of the “7 sel” MSS. 10 Non-Byzantine lectionaries and tables of les¬ 
sons, such as Syriac 11 , Armenian 12 Georgian 13 , and Coptic 14 , as well as Greek 15 , 
also arrange the lections in chronological order, which confirms the more pri¬ 
mitive nature of such an order. Non-Byzantine lectionaries, however, do not 
commence with Easter Sunday, which is a peculiarly Byzantine innovation. 16 

It does not, therefore, seem likely that the Patriarch’s Lectionary was 
obtained by selecting lections from a normal Byzantine lectionary, nor by 
reference to a full Typicon, such as the examples of each now extant. On the 
contrary, it seems much more likely that it was obtained by copying from an 
archetype that had been written for the Patriarch of the time, perhaps quite 
soon after the latest lection in it had been chosen, but before it became 
customary to arrange lections in two cycles. 

This comparatively small parchment codex 17 consisting of seventy leaves 
contains the following headings for the eight ceremonies in question: 

1. f 1 The Holy and Great Sunday of Easter: from John 

2. f4 May 11th. The Founding of the City 18 : from John 

3. f6v June 5th. During the Prayers at the Field 19 : from Matthew 

4. f7v September 1st. The Beginning of the Indiction. In the Forum 20 : 

5. f 11 September 25th. During the Prayers at the Field: from Luke 

6. f 12v Holy and Great Thursday. 21 At the Washing of Feet. Gospel 22 from John 

7. f 14v The Holy and Great Friday of Easter. The Gospel of the Holy Passions of our Lord 

and Saviour Jesus Christ: from John 

8. f 47 The Catechesis of Great Friday. The Renunciation (of Satan) and the Adherence (to 

Christ) taking place on the Holy and Great Friday of Easter 


9 The Sunday of Carnival is two weeks before the first Sunday of Lent. 

10 Yvonne Burns: Op. cit. (Inception). 

11 F. C. Burkett: The Early Syriac Lectionary System, Proceedings of the British Aca¬ 
demy, x, London, 1921—3. 

12 F. C. Conybeare: Rituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1905. 

13 M. Tarchnischvili: Le Grand Lectionaire de l’figlise de Jerusalem, Corpus Scriptorum 
Chri8tianorum Orientalium, 188, 189, Louvain, 1959. 

14 M 615 (VIII century) and M 573 (IX century), Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 
13 1 844. 

16 Yvonne Bums: Op. cit. (Inception). 

17 24, 1 cm Xl7, 8 cm. 

18 Constantinople, founded by Constantine the Great in A. D. 325. 

19 The Field of Mars, by the seventh milestone. See R. Janin: Constantinople byzantine, 
Paris, 1951, p 412. 

20 The Forum of Constantine, close to Hagia Sophia. See R. Janin: Ibid, pp 68—69. 

21 Maundy Thursday. 

22 In this context, gospel means lection. 
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If the instructions for these days are read in the Typicon of Hagia So¬ 
phia 23 , it will be seen that a very close correspondence exists between the two 
documents. 

There are many days mentioned in the Typicon 24 on which the Patriarch 
takes part in the ceremonies, but on only four of them does the procession 
stop while the Patriarch reads a gospel lection. 25 These are, in the order to 
the Typicon, September 1st, September 25th, May 11th and June 5th, the 
very menological days for which the gospel lections are given in the Patri¬ 
arch’s Lectionary. 

When we turn to the festivals connected with Easter, once again we find 
that for two out of the three lections the Typicon states that they are read 
by the Patriarch, so we may conclude that the third lection was also read 
by him. Finally, the Typicon states that on Good Friday the Patriarch goes 
to the Church of Holy Peace, where he delivers the catechesis. 

Let us now consider the festivals connected with Easter in greater detail. 

According to the Typicon 26 , “On Maundy Thursday in the evening after 
Vespers the rite of Washing the Feet 27 takes place in the narthex. The 
Patriarch washes the feet of three under-deacons, three deacons, three 
presbyters and an archbishop and two metropolitans. The gospel according 
to John, chapter 112 28 , is read, beginning ‘Now before the Feast of the Passo- 
% ver, when Jesus knew,’ as far as ‘Ye are not all clean.’ After the rite of Wash¬ 
ing the Feet has been concluded, the Patriarch puts down the cloth, puts 
on his phelonion once again and reads the gospel ‘So after he had washed the 
feet of his disciples,’ ending ‘happy are ye if ye do them.’” 29 

The lections for the rite of Foot-washing appear in many Byzantine lectio- 
naries, and in others reference is made to their use in this rite in the rubrics 
beside the lection for the liturgy (during the course of which they are once 
again read as part of the long gospel lection recounting the events of the 
day). However, in all cases both lections are given. Only in the Patriarch’s 
Lectionary is the second lection to be found without the first, and the reason 
must, of course, be that this was all the Patriarch himself read: the first 
lection had been read by another participant in the ceremony. 


23 Juan Mateos: Op. cit. 

24 Ibid, volume II, pp 312—3. 

25 Ibid, volume I, p 307, footnote 6. 

20 Ibid, volume II, pp 72—75. 

27 To commemorate the fact the Jesus washed the feet of the disciples after the Last 
Supper. 

28 Mateos corrects the chapter number to 114, thinking that the pericope begins at 
verse 3 because it does so in the lection for the liturgy. However, the chapter number given 
in the MS (112) is the usual one for verse 1, the incipit quoted. The pericope is John xiii: 
1—11, and chapter 112 is correct. These chapter numbers are the Ammonian sections. See 
Yvonne Burns: Chapter Numbers in Greek and Slavonic gospel codices, New Testament 
Studies, Cambridge, 1976. 

29 John xiii: 12-17. 

34* 
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This shows very clearly that the archetype of this codex was intended for 
the use of the Patriarch himself, and we may therefore conclude that the next 
lection contained in it, the Gospel of the Passions, was also read by him, al¬ 
though we do not have confirmation of that in the Typicon. Since the first 
Gospel is the only one quoted, it may be inferred that others read the remain¬ 
ing eleven: twelve being the number normally found in Byzantine lection- 
aries, as it is in the Typicon. 30 

On Good Friday, according to the Typicon 31 , the Patriarch goes to the 
Church of Holy Peace where he conducts the catechesis. Mateos 32 considers 
that this must have been the catechesis published by Goar 33 and that the 
church was the Church of Holy Peace, the Old and the New, mentioned by 
Janin. 34 Both these contentions are confirmed by the Patriarch’s Lectionary. 35 

This lectionary is unique in giving all the directions for the ceremony of 
Renunciation of Satan and Adherence to Christ, including the catechesis. 
Normally such liturgipal details would be found in a Euchologion, not a 
lectionary. In fact, this particular ceremony is found in only a very few 
Euchologia, one of which being the VIII to IX century uncial manuscript 
Barberini Greek 336, also in the Vatican Library 36 , which Goar utilised for 
his Euchologion. 37 

The inclusion of this ceremony in the Patriarch’s Lectionary implies that 
the archetype was compiled before infant baptism became the rule and adult 
baptism the exception. This speaks for the antiquity of the archetype, which 
gives every evidence of having antedated the Barberini Euchologion, since 
its instructions are more explicit and more carefully written, including the 
full text of the creed, and so would have been of more practical use during 
the actual ceremony. 

The formula of Renunciation of Satan had been known from early times 38 , and 
references to it were made by Cyril of Jerusalem 39 , Theodore of Mopsuestia'* 0 , 


30 Juan Mateos: Op. cit., volume II, pp 76—79. 

31 Ibid, volume II, pp 78—81. Kai peza xty xoitoexttjv ajieQxexai 6 narQidQxrjg eig xrjv ayunr 
Elor/vrp> t xai noisi xaxrjxqotv. 

32 Ibid, volume II, p 79, footnotes 5 and 6. 

33 J. Goar: Euchologion, sive Rituale Graecorum, 2nd edition, Venice, 1730. 

3/ * R. Janin: La Geographie Eccl&riastique de l’Empire Byzantin, III, Lea figlises et lea 
Monasteres, Paris, 1953, pp. 108—111, especially p. 110 for the designation ‘Old and New'. 

33 In the Patriarch’s Lectionary the Order of Service begins as follows: awayopbow 
ndvTOJv tgjv xaxrjxovpbwv £v rfj £xxh}oiq. xrjg ayiag elg^vrjg rfj xai veg.. Iqxexoi 6 

7i(aT)oidQxrjg tieq'i &qav ixxqv • xai noiei xijv xgixoixxipr The Church of Holy Peace is here 
designated ‘the Old and the New’. 

M The writer is grateful for the speedy despatch of the microfilm of this MS. 

37 Yvonne Bums: The Ceremony of the Renunciation of Satan and Adherence to Christ, 

including the Catechesis. A critical text, with an introduction and translation (In prepara¬ 
tion). i 

38 Apostolic Constitutions, VII. 41. Tertullian: De Spectaculis, § 4. 

3y Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem: Mystagogic Lecture, I, §2—9 

40 Theodore of Mopsuestia: Ilnd Homily on Baptism, § 5. 
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John Chrysostom 41 and Proclus of Constantinople 42 , the last two being 
themselves patriarchs of Constantinople in their time. The existence of 
various catecheses indicates that it had been customary for those who in¬ 
structed the catechumens to speak in their own words, but the inclusion of a 
particular catechesis in the Patriarch’s Lectionary shows that by the time 
the archetype was written down this catechesis had become part of a stereo¬ 
typed rite. It may have been written by Proclus or some other patriarch of 
the V or VI century, as suggested by Antoine Wenger 43 , or by the patriarch 
for whom the archetype was compiled, or it may have gradually evolved as 
the services themselves evolved in Constantinople. Whatever its origins, it 
had become a standard part of the Good Friday service in Constantinople 
for those about to be baptised the following day, otherwise it would not have 
been written down in the Euchologia as well as in the lectionary. 

For Easter Sunday, also, we find that the lection given in the lectionary 
is read by the Patriarch, according to the Typicon 44 , which states that the 
deacon reads the beginning of the gospel of John in Latin, and later “the 
Patriarch begins, ‘In the beginning was the Word,' the deacon in the ambon 
repeats the phrases read by the Patriarch, enunciating them in a loud voice, 
right to the end.” 

Turning now to the menological festivals, we find that the four for which 
lections are given in this lectionary are of particular importance for Constan¬ 
tinople, and their inclusion (together with the reference to the catechesis 
taking place in the Church of Holy Peace, the Old and the New) makes it 
certain that the archetype of this manuscript was written for Constantinople. 

The importance of the festival on the first of September, the Beginning 
of the Indiction, is emphasised in this codex by the inclusion of the Order of 
Service. The form this takes is close to that found in a manuscript of the 
Archaeological Museum in Kiev, quoted by Mateos 45 after Dmitrievskij 46 . 
Although Mateos thinks it possible 47 that the use of the word ‘Archpriest’ 
(clqxisqsv<;) instead of ‘Patriarch’ (narQiagxv^) ma y indicate that the Kiev 
MS was not written in Constantinople, the topological references and the 
references to the Emperors, the Court and the Army show without doubt 
that the archetype hpd been written there. Since the Patriarch’s Lectionary 
and the Kiev MS both use the word ‘Archpriest’ in the same passage, this 

41 John Chrysostom: Ilnd Catechesis, §20. 

42 Proclus of Constantinople, Mystagogic Catechesis: MS Gr. 491, Sinai. See Antoine 
Wenger: L’Assomption de la T. S. Vierge dans la tradition byzantine du VI® au X® si&cle, 
Institut Fra^ais d’fitudes Byzantines, Paris, 1955, pp 96—99. 

43 Antoine Wenger: Jean Chrysostome, Huit Cat6ch&ses Baptismales in&lites, Sources 
Chretiennes, No. 50, Paris, 1957. 

44 Juan Mateos: Op. cit., volume II, pp 92—97. 

45 Ibid, volume II, pp 200—203. 

46 Aleksej Dmitrievskij: Opisanie liturgi£eskih rukopisej hranja&6ihsja v bibliotekah 
pravoslavnago vostoka, volume I, Kiev, 1901, p 152. 

47 Juan Mateos: Op. cit., volume II, p 201, footnote 1. 
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Order of Service seems to have been obtained from a common source, which 
must surely be Constantinopolitan. 

The procession on the twenty-fifth of September was in commemoration 
of the earthquake that took place, according to the Menologion of Basil 48 , 
during the reign of Theodosius the Great in the fourth century. All the towns¬ 
folk are said to have left the city, accompanied by the Emperor and the 
Patriarch, and waited in the Field of Mars, by the seventh mile, until the 
earthquake was over. The earthquake was said to have continued until a 
heretical addition to the Trisagion was omitted, and it would be this justi¬ 
fication of Orthodoxy that made the commemoration important to the 
Patriarch. 

The eleventh of May commemorated the founding of the city by Constan¬ 
tine, and, according to Wellesz 49 , was the national festival of Byzantium, 
being celebrated in the presence of the Emperor and the Patriarch with 
music and dances by the crowd, who were feasted by the Emperor. These 
relics of earlier pagan festivities doubtless took place after the procession 
during which the Patriarch read the lection in the codex under discussion. 

The latest festival to be inaugurated is that of June the fifth, which com¬ 
memorated the Avar surprise of Constantinople, which N. H. Baynes 50 has 
demonstrated took place on Sunday, June 5th, A.D. 617, during the reign 
of Heraclius. In the Typicon 51 there is a special note to the effect that the 
gospel lection is read by the Patriarch, and that the Order of Service is the 
same as that held on the twenty-fifth of September. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the archetype of this lectionary was 
written in Constantinople some time after A.D. 617, for the use of the Patri¬ 
arch in the eight most important ceremonies of the ecclesiastical year. The 
fact that it was written in one cycle supports the view that it was written in 
the seventh century, before it had become customary to write Byzantine 
lectionaries in two cycles. 

This codex also supports the writer's contention that single-cycle “Z sel” 
manuscripts are copies of early lectionaries exhibiting a more primitive form 
than that of the double-cycle Byzantine lectionaries, and not selections 
from such double-cycle lectionaries as some scholars seem to have assumed. 


48 Menologium graecorum Basilii Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris, Migne PG 117, col. 449. 
40 Egon \Vclle3z: Byzantine Music and Liturgy, Cambridge Medieval History, IV, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1967,p 136. 

00 N. H. Baynes: The date of the Avar surprise, Bvzantinische Zeitschrift, 21, Leipzig, 
1912, pp 110-128. 

51 Juan Mateos: Op. cit., volume I, pp 306—307. 
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Le but de l’enquete presente consiste en un essai de corroborer la datation 
de la grande formule «Ad virgines sacras» du Sacramentaire Leonien aux 
environs de Fannie 450 et si possible son attribution au pape Leon le Grand. 
Novum saeculum est une expression caracteristique. II faudra done du moins 
esquisser Fambiance ideologique dans laquelle une locution d’origine paienne 
s’est accreditee dans le christianisme, evidemment en se spiritualisant. Nous 
presentons d’abord aussi brifevement que possible cette esquisse. Quelques 
nouvelles observations concernant la formule «Ad virgines sacras» complete- 
ront notre enquete. 

Rappelons premiferement les resultats interessants de l’etude de Jean 
Gage sur le millenaire de Rome et sa repercussion sur un monument Chre¬ 
tien 1 , k savoir une mosaique de la premiere moitie du V e siecle k la basilique 
de Sainte Marie-Majeure. II insiste sur le fait que saeculum novum est une des 
formules les plus nettes de la phraseologie «seculaire» de Fempire romain. 
On trouve frequemment cette legende sur les revers monetaires vers le milieu 
du III 6 siecle. Elle rappelle la ceremonie tr£s particuliere des fetes du mille¬ 
naire de Rome, ceiebrees en 248 apres jesus-Christ par Philippe FArabe et 
son fils, exactement mille ans apres la fondation de la «Ville eternelle», en 
753 avant jesus-Christ selon la tradition. Les revers monetaires k la legende 
saeculum novum , frappes en grand nombre par les deux Philippes et isoie- 
ment par plusieurs de leurs successeurs indique qu’il s’agit d’un espoir offi- 
ciellement proclame d’ouvrir un nouvel age de mille ans, miliarium saecu¬ 
lum , suivant une autre legende des monnaies de Philippe. Par ailleurs la 
representation systematique d’un temple sur ces monnaies est k relever. 
Andre Grabar a releve une correspondance curieuse k propos de la mosaique 
k Sainte Marie-Majeure; 1 k sur le registre superieur de Fare triomphal, cote 


1 Jean Cage, Saeculum novum. Le millenaire de Rome et le Templum Urbis sur les mon¬ 
naies du III e siecle ap. J.-C., dans: Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress ... 
held in London by the Royal Numismatic Society June 30-July 3, 1936 ... edited by J. 
Allan, H. Mattingly and E. S. G. Robinson, London 1938, pp. 179—186. Voir aussi: E . U. 
KantorowicZy Puer exoriens. On the Hypapante in the Mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore, dans: 
H. Rahner und E. von Severus , Perennitas , Beitrage zur christlichen Archaologie und Kunst 
.. .. Thomas Michels zum 70. Geburtstag, pp. 118—135, mais surtout pp. 120—122 novum 
saeculum. 
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droit, un temple k quatre colonnei figure dans la seine de la Purification de 
la Vierge. C’est le temple de la Presentation «dans le Temple cle Jerusalem*. 
Mais en fait le fronton est occupe par une image fort distincte de la diesse 
Rome , assise en majeste suivant Fusage traditionnel. L’on peut constater 
ainsi une transition assez remarquable, la Rome ancienne est devenue la 
nouvelle Jerusalem. H est interessant et curieux que dans la seine ivangili- 
que, oh la prophitesse Anne annonce en Jisus la redemptio saeculi, F artiste 
romain a ivoqui le grand temple qui avait ete par excellence, k Rome, oelui 
du saeculum novum . Sans serupules, puisque de son temps, pendant le ponti- 
ficat de Sixte III (431-440) la ligende de Philippe empereur chritien, pro- 
pagie par Orose, s’itait aecriditie, et que la fete du miUinaire passait pour 
avoir iti vouie par cet empereur au Christ et k l’figlise. En tout cas, le 
templum Urbis fut, en 248 le principal thi&tre des fites millinaires de Rome, 
et rfitemiti de Rome est demeuri longtemps un dogme pendant toute la 
durie du Bas-Empire, dogme politique plus que dogme religieux. Relevons 
encore que malgri le fait indubitable que Philippe FArabe et ses contempo- 
rains aient mis un contenu paien dans ces mots de saeculum novum , plus tard 
Qratien k la fin du IV® siicle les reprendra avec une arriire pensie chritienne: 
gloria novi saeculi . La presence du labarum christianise dij k le contenu paien 
de saeculum novum. On sait du reste que Philippe l’Arabe est d£j& tiri au 
christianisme chez Eusibe, sur la foi d’anecdotes lues chez Origin© et DenyB 
d’Alexandrie. De Fautre part le miliarium saeculum rappelait le fameux 
millenium de l’Apocalypse. 

Passons maintenant aux timoignages patristiques de novum saeculum. 

En examinant autant que possible tous les ouvrages des Pires publics 
dans le Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum de Vienne, en consul¬ 
tant surtout les Rigistres k la fin des volumes Vextreme rarete de la locution 
novum saeculum nous a frappi. De Fautre part les rigistres de la Patrologie 
de Migne n’offraient aucun exemple, ni la partie imprimie du Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. II y a d'abord une surprise assez inattendue dans les ouvra¬ 
ges poetiques de Commodien 2 : 

Carmen apologeticum , versets 310-312: 

Hinc adeo nobis est spes in futuro quaerenda: 

Hoc deus hortatur, hoc lex, hoc passio chriati, 

Ut reBurrecturos nos credamus in novo saedo. 

Item , versets 702-704: 

Ne cadas in fauces latronum, cautior esto 
Unum quaere Deum, qui quaerit hostia nulla, 

Ut possis abolitus resurgere saedo novato. 

On peut relever aussi un texte des Instructionum , lib. I, xxvi Repugnantibus 
adversus legem Christi Dei vivi, versets 35-36: 

Et cum renovasti saecvlum , et ille praegressus 
Immortalis erit; nam tu sub tartara planges. 

2 Commodiani tormina (CSEL XV, 1887), B. Dombart. 
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L’influence de Commodien, po6te trfcs mediocre, nous paralt mini me, et done 
negligeable. Onpeut mentionner que le fameux D6cretpsevdo-g6lasien de la fin 
du V e sifecle a rel6 gu6 lee oeuvres de Commodien parmi les Merits condamnes com- 
me «apocryphes» 3 . Un t£moin plus important est Saint Augustin en personne. 
Rappelons aussi dfes maintenant que le regrett4 D r F.L. Cross a d£montr4 na- 
gufere rinfluence des Merits d’Augustin surceuxdupape Saint L6onle Grand 4 . 

Saeculum novum dans le De Civitale Dei de Saint Augustin. 

On peut relever d’abord un passage de De civ . Dei, lib. XXII, cap. xix: 
«Sed si hoc decebit in illo novo saecvlo, ut indicia gloriosorum vulnerum (sc. 
sanctorum martyrum) in ilia inmortali came cernantur, ubi membra, ut 
praeciderentur, percussa vel secta sunt, ibi cicatrices, sed t&men eisdem 
membris redditis, non perditis, apparebunt . . .» 5 6 Ensuite: ibid., lib. XXI, 
cap. xv: «Quod omne opus gratiae Dei eruentis nos de profunditate veteris mali 
ad futuri saecvli pertineat novitatem**, et un peu plus haut: «Quodnobiscum 
agitur per testamentum novum, non pertinere nisi ad novisaecvli haereditatem 
novam, ut hie pignore accepto illud cuius hoc pignus est suo tempore con- 
sequamur, nunc autem de die in diem spiritu facta camis mortificemus.* 7 

Encore lib. XXII, cap. vii: «ut contradicentibus tam multis tamque 
magnis persecutionibus praecedens in Christo, deinde in ceteris ad novum 
saeculum secutura resurrectio adque inmortalitas carnis et fidelissime 
crederetur et praedicaretur intrepide et per orbem terrae pullulatura fecun- 
dius cum martyrum sanguine sereretuD). 8 

Enfin lib. XXII, cap x: «In eis veris est praecipuum, quod Christus resurrexit 
a mortuis et inmortalitatem resurrectionis in sua came primus ostendit, quam 
nobis adfuturam vel in principio novi saecvli vel in huius fine promisit». 9 

II vaut la peine d’insister sur le sens et la portae des cinq citations rele- 
v6es plus haut. Novum saeculum signifie chez Augustin tr&s nettement la nou ve- 
aute du si&cle futur dans la beatitude celeste, telle qu’elle est annonc^e en 
particular dans rApocalypse. Augustin fait ressortir en parliculier Timmor- 
talite de la resurrection de la chair. Pour Augustin le monde nouveau , novum 
saeculum a 6te inaugur£ par la resurrection du Christ lui-meme. Dans le 
dernier passage cite ici, il introduit une nuance dans ce sens, que grace 4 
cette inauguration le renouvellement du monde se poursuit jusqu’au dernier 

3 Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, dans PL 59, col. 157; 
PL 62 col. 537, et PL 84, col. 843. Cf. E. von Dobschutz, dans: Texte und Untersuchungen 
38,4 (1912); E. Dekkers-A. Gaar: Clavis Patrum Latinonim, 2 e Edition (1961) n° 1676. — 
Dans PL 59, col. 163 on peut lire ceci: Opusctda Commodiani, apocrypha. 

4 F. L. Cross, Pre-Leonine Elements in the proper of the Roman Mass, dans The Journal 
of Theological Studies, Volume L (Oxford 1949), pp. 191—197. 

5 Augustin, CSEL XXX 2 , p. 631, ligne 16. 

6 Ibid., p. 545, lignes 3—4. 

7 Ibid., lignes 11—14. 

8 L. c., p. 595, ligne 9. 

9 L. c., p. 615, ligne 4. 
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jugeraent : «inmortalitatem resurrectionis . . . ostendit, quam nobis adfutu- 
ram vel in principio novi saeculi vel in huius fine promisit». 10 

* 

Novum 8aeculum dans la grande formule de la Consecration des vierges du 
Sacramentaire Leonien. 

La formule susdite se trouve dans le fameux manuscrit de Verone, Biblio¬ 
theca capitolare LXXXV, fol. 112 rv —113 rv . La meilleure edition de ce 
8acramentarium Veronense est celle de L.C. Mohlberg - L. Eizenhofer — P. Sif- 
frin. 11 C’est le fameux Sacramentaire Leonien des 6diteure anterieura 4 savoir 
Bianchini, Muratori et C. L. Feltoe. L’incipit de la formule est celui-ci: 
«Deu8 castorum corporum benignus habitator 
et incorruptarum deus amator animarum 
deus qui humanam substantiam 
in primis hominibus diabolica fraude vitiatam 
ita in Verbo tuo per quod omnia facta sunt reparas 
ut earn non solum ad primae originis innocentiam revoces 
sed etiam ad experientiam quorundam bonorum 
quae in novo saeculo sunt habenda perducas 
et obstrictos adhuc conditione mortalium 
iam ad similitudinem provehas angelorum . . .» 

In novo saeculo rappelle sans doute un texte de VApocalypse , chapitre 
XXI, verset 1: «Et vidi coelum novum et terram novam. Primum enim caelum 
et prima terra abiit, et mare jam non est» ( Vulgata). Mais en se souvenant toute 
Tambiance id^ologique esquissee plus haut, mosaique de la basilique de 
Sainte-Marie Majeure (431-440), revere des monnaies, de Gratien portant le 
Labarum en particular, ainsi que du fait que le pape S. Leon le Grand 
(440-461) s’est souvent inspire des ouvrages de S. Augustin me sugg&re de 
nouveau que c’est lui assez probablement que Ton est amene 4 considerer 
comme l’auteur de la grande et belle prifere liturgique, dont nous venons de 
citer un fragment. Pour le moins une datation romaine dans la premiere 
partie du V e si&cle me parait certaine. Un censeur comp^tant a juge avec 
raison que notre essai : Saint Leon le Grand auteur de la grande formule 
«Ad virgines sacras» du sacramentaire leonien 12 n’offrait qu'une demonstra¬ 
tion assez faible. En effet tous les mots, sauf un seul, se retrouvent dans le 
vocabulaire de S. Leon, mais 4 l’etat isole. Les groupements de mots identi- 

10 Voir note 9. Nous devons quelques indications au Dr. W. Ehlers, membre de la Direc¬ 
tion du Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, dont nous le remercions gracieusement. 

11 Sacramentarium Veronense (Cod. Bibl. Capit. Veron. LXXXV (80)). In Verbindung 
mit L. Eizenhofer OSB und P. Siffrin OSB herausgegeben von L. C. Mohlberg OSB, Roma 
1956, formule 1104; Sacramentarium Leonianum* 6d. C. L. Feltoe, Cambridge 1896, pp. 
139—140; PL 55. Dans l’6dition Mohlberg pp. CVIII-CXI on trouve toutes les indications au 
sujet des Editions anterieures, qui sont plus ou moins defectueuses. 

12 C. Coebergh, Saint L6on le Grand auteur de la grande formule «Ad virgines sacras* du 
Sacramentaire Leonien, dans: Sacris Erudiri, Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschappen VI, 
2 (1954) pp. 282-326. 
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ques sont rares. Citons: diabolica fraus, mortali came circumdatus, virgini- 
tatis filius. Us sont trop peu nombreux pour qu’on puisse conclure & Tunite 
d’auteur. 11 faudrait savoir s’ils sont bien caract^ristiques de saint L6on. 
C’est & cette dernier© question que nous essayons maintenant de r^pondre, 
du moins partiellement. Le groupement des mots: mortali came circumdatus. 
On le retrouve ainsi chez saint L6on: 

Sermo V, 1 Mortali enim came circumdati . .. 

Sermo XLI, 2 Unde quia dum mortali came circumdamur . . . 

Sermo LI, 2 nullo modo mortali adhuc came circumdati . . . 

Sermo LXXVIII, 2 Quia . . . fragili came circumdatus et in isto mortis 

corpore constifjutus . . . 

Dans la formule Ad virgines sacras N° 1104 du Sacramentarium Veronense 
on lit: 

«quando enim animus mortali came, circumdatus 

legem naturae libertatem licentiae.evinceret . .. 

L’etroite parents entre le groupement des trois mots identiques chez saint 
Leon de Tune part, et dans la formule Ad virgines sacras de l’autre est Evi¬ 
dent. Eh bien un examen prolonge pendant plusieurs ann^es de tous les 
auteurs eccUsiastiques latins nous a montre que Ton ne retrouve jamais 
chez eux ce meme groupement des trois mots identiques. Voici le r^sultat 
de notre enquete: S. Augustin , De baptismo lib. IV, 13 ecclesiae vero quae 
adhuc carnis mortalitatem portat 13 ; idem: Scripta contra Donatistas, Pars I 
De baptismo: adiuvet itaque nos orationibus suis in istius carnis mortalitate 
tamquam in caliginoso nube laborantes 14 . Ensuite : Joannes Cassianus, Colla - 
tiones XXII, cap . vii: Primum quia caelestis illius mannae tanta maiestas 
est, ut nemo hoc kttea came circumdatus per verum meritum ejus edulium, 
et non ex gratuita Domini largitate percipiat 15 . ibid., Collatio XXII, cap. ix: 
Quis velut impenetrabili came circumdatus tantis proeliorum periculis sine 
periculo misceatur? 16 Dans le Thesaurus Linguae Latinae vol. Ill, fasciculus 
V cesso-cito l’on trouve seulement: circumdo , col. 1127-1133; col. 1132 de 
animantium natura et corpore — Val. Max. 8. 7, ext. 5 Cameades corpore 
. . . quasi alieno ut supervacuo ( circumd)-atus , 17 Hier (onymus), epist. 96. 18 
anima . . . came (circumd-)atur (CSEL liv, lv et lvi Hilberg) p. 178, ep. 96, 
18, 2 et quomodo inmaculatum, si anima vitiis sordidata adhuc came cir- 
cumdatur. Resultat frappant car chez aucun auteur ecclesiastique, sauf le 
pape Leon le Grand, on retrouve le groupement des trois mots caracteristiques 
de la formule Ad virgines sacras mortali came circumdatus. Chez S. Augustin 
manque circumdatus dans cette circonstance; Cassien ni Jkrome ne presen- 
tent alors mortalis. Serait-il temeraire de conclure qu’il s’agit ici bien d’une 

13 CSEL , 51, p. 237, ligne 26 (Petschenig 1908). 

I'* CSEL 51, p. 342, ligne 10. 

45 J. Cassianus, Collationes, PL 49, col. 1231 (= Collatio XXII, cap. vii). 

46 Ibid., PL 49, col. 1232 (= Collatio XXII, cap. ix). 

47 TLL vol. Ill, fasc. v cesso-cito; circumdo, col. 1127—1133. 
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expression caracteristique du language de saint L6on le Grand lui-meme? 
Dans notre essai de demonstration ant^rieur nous avions r6uni nous semble- 
t-il d£j& un nombre non n6gligeable de rapprochements entre la formule 
Ad virgines sacras et le vocabulaire ainsi que les figures de style et le cursus de 
Leon. II y a evidemment deux ecueils 4 eviter, premiftrement il ne faut pas 
conclure trop vite 4 l’unite d’auteur, c’eet 4 dire qu’il faut eviter une affir¬ 
mation trop categorique. Mais de rautre part l’hypercritique n’est aucune- 
ment profitable. Ici il ne s’agit aucunement d’une affirmation categorique, 
mais seulement d’un essai de corroborer discr&tement une hypothtee qui 
merite peut-etre rattention des erudite. Encore une remarque. Lorsqu’il 
s’agit par exemple de prouver la patemite litteraire du De Sacramentis de 
saint Ambroise, la tache est quatre fois plus facile , etant donne l’etendue 
quatre fois plus grande des oeuvres d’Ambroise par rapport 4 celles de saint 
Leon. Pourtant il faut rester discret et pref6rer plutot 1’adage: dgnorabi- 
mu8», et conclure pour le moins que la fameuse formula Ad virgines sacras 
appartient 4 une sphere de culture que l’on peut appeler: «16onienne», sans 
preciser davantage, sauf qu’il s’agit d’une composition romaine de la premi¬ 
ere moitie du V e siede. On fait observer que des rapprochements tels que 
aemula integritatis angelica& avec imiteris angelos ne prouvent absolument 
rien. Il nous semble pourtant qu’au point de vue psychologique on ne peut 
pas negliger de tenir compte de la difference considerable entre l’auditoire 
meie auquel L6on s’adresse dans ses sermons et la circonstance tr6s parti¬ 
cular© dans laquelle le pontife s’adresse aux vierges 4 consacrer. Des nuances 
appropriees dans les expressions qui presentent alors seulement des rappro¬ 
chements ideologiques varient evidemment dans ces circonstances diverses. 
Alors que dans la formule adressee aux vierges l’orateur insist© sur la virgi- 
nite perpituelle , «qui sic perpetual virginitatis est sponsus quemadmodum 
perpetuae virginitatis est filinst, dans un sermon ^’adressant au peuple Chre¬ 
tien en general l’orateur pouvait se contenter d’une expression telle que: 
«Diligite castimoniae puritatem quia Christus virginitatis est filius *, ex¬ 
pression un peu plus ample que «virginis filius*, mais quant au fond 6qui- 
valente. Le rhythme et le cursus sont souvent responsable du choix des mots, 
et reservent parfois des surprises inattendues. 18 


18 Quant au vocabulaire de saint L6on Ton trouve passim chez lui le vocable devotus. 
Dans la formule Ad virgines sacras , 6d. Mohlberg, n° 1104, p. 139, ligne 2—3 on trouve les 
mots; «aemula integritatis angelicae, illius thalamo, illius cubiculo se devovit, qui sic perpe¬ 
tuae virginitatis est sponsus, quemadmodum perpetuae virginitatis est filius». Le Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae (TLL) vol. V. pars i D (1909—1934) mentionne devoveo (col. 881) l.i.q. conse - 
crare ... ex. gr. -4tt$o»(ius) devotae virginitatis amor (165, 3); idem: 165, tit. virgo devota 
(Victricius 5); Leo Magnus, sermo 40, 1; Pass{io) Petri : amabilius sibi esse pro castitate 
succumbere, quam Christum, cui devoverant castimoniam, recusare; col. 883, ligne 11 Pass. 
Petri 2 castitati se devoventes , se domino devoverunt . Cette lecture a pu influencer l’auteur de 
la formule Ad virginis sacras. Mais arrives non loin de la fin d’une vie vou6e en grande partie 
aux recherches dans le domaine de l’histoire de la liturgie chr6tienne, un sentiment de 
scepticisme quant aux resultats obtenus nous envahit. 
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It is a well-known fact that section XL of the venerable Sacramentarium 
Veronense 1 contains a series of nine masses for the feast of Christmas and its 
vigil which are of considerable interest to the historian of the Roman liturgy, 
as well as to those seeking a greater understanding of the theology of liturgy 
and the theology of the Incarnation. Of the various formulae contained there¬ 
in perhaps the most intriguing are the nine prefaces, all of which present 
certain peculiarities, of which something has been said - all too briefly — by 
D. M. Hope in his study of the Leonine Sacramentary 2 . 

In the first place, they are fairly distinct to the Veronense, having no 
parallels, except in one instance (Ve 1250 corresponds to n. 20 in Mohlberg’s 
edition of the Oelasianum Vet us), in any of the other early sacramentaries. 
Second, they all reflect those traits of euchological composition which, ac¬ 
cording to Stuiber 3 , would indicate a later stage of development of the eucha- 
ristic prayer. Unlike the older eucharistic prayers, in which a more compen¬ 
dious statement of the whole economy of salvation is found, these prefaces 
are all highly thematic, stressing only one aspect of the redemptive mystery, 
in this case, the Incarnation. Further, both 1245 and 1247 appear to be 
nothing more than excellent examples of scriptural centonization, while 1250 
seems to be simply a paraphrase of the Unde et memores and Supra quae 
propitio of the Roman Canon. Except for 1241, of which more will be said in 
a moment, the remaining prefaces present a rather dense theology of the 
Incarnation, interladen with homiletic exhortation. These several characte¬ 
ristics would point to an age of composition which was concerned with an 
orthodox theological formulation of the Church’s belief concerning the two¬ 
fold nature of Jesus Christ, a period which is generally assumed to have begun 
with the Council of Chalcedon. 

There has, of course, been considerable discussion as to the authorship of 


1 In this paper references throughout are to the critical edition of L. C. Mohlberg, Sacra¬ 
mentarium Veronense, Rerum Ecclesiasticarum Documenta, Series Maior, Fontes I (Rome, 
1956). 

2 The Leonine Sacramentary. A Reassessment of its Nature and Purpose (Oxford, 1971), 
pp. 95-99. 

3 Cf. A. Stuiber, Libeili Sacramentorum Romani. Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des 
sogenannten Sacramentarium Leonianum = Theophaneia, 6 (Bonn, 1950), pp. 63—67. 
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these Christmas texts, a topic which need not be rehearsed here 4 . It may be 
said in passing, though, that in light of Chavasse’s recent study of the way 
Leo the Great incorporates scriptural and liturgical citations into his Ser¬ 
mons 5 , there would appear to be no case for ascribing 1245, 1247, and 1250 
to that illustrious pontiff. But the other prefaces of this series are a different 
matter, for they fairly bristle with ideas, grammatical and stylistic turns of 
phrases, and vocabulary which pervade Leo’s Sermons. Even though Cha- 
vasse leans towards the anteriority of the liturgical text as an argument for 
the orthodoxy of Leo’s theology, the question of mutual dependence never¬ 
theless still remains open. But since it is clear that both Leo’s writings and 
these prefaces proceed from a common theological milieu, it seems reasonable 
to turn to both for mutual clarification of thought and language. This 
procedure would seem particularly appropriate as regards the preface I 
would now like to discuss in greater detail, Ve 1241. 

Both Coebergh 6 and Lang 7 have constructed reasonable hypotheses for 
Gelasian and Leonine origin, respectively, of this preface, using as the basis 
of their argument a number of literary parallels. Employing other criteria, 
Chavasse would claim the preface as part of a group of four masses composed 
by Vigilius for the Christmas celebration of the year 537 8 . Whoever may have 
been responsible for the final redaction, nothing prevents us from postulat¬ 
ing an original nucleus (which I suspect lies in the first incise), which was 
then available for subsequent modification, whether by Leo, Gelasius, or 
Vigilius. However this may be, it is Leo alone, rather than the other two, 
who is most helpful in our reading of the preface. Before going on, let me give 
the text in question. 

Uere dignum: quoniam quidquid christianae professions deuotione cdebratur , de hoc sumit 
sollemnitate principium et in huius muneris mysterio continetur. Hoc in ipsis generis humani 
parentibus declaration est , apostolo praetestante cum de primis hominibus loqueretur: sacramen¬ 
tum hoc magnum est , ego autem dico in Christo et in aeclesia .. . 

Simply a first reading will show that the prayer is moving on two levels: 


4 Cf. E. Bourque, Etude sur les sacramentaires romaines, I. Les textes prim it if s (Citta del 
Vaticano, 1948), p. 129; A. Stuiber, op. cit ., p. 63; T. Piccari, II Tomus ad Flavianum ed il 
cosidetto Sacramentarium Leonianum nel Magisterium Ecclesiae dei ss. V-VI: Angelicum, 
29 (1952), 76—109; A. Lang, Leo der Grosse und die Texte des Altgelasianums mit Beruck- 
sichtigung des Sacramentarium Leonianum und des Sacramentarium Gregorianum (Steyl, 
1957), pp. 330—348; Ig. M. Calabuig Adan, Los Formularios V-IX de la Seccidn XL del 
Sacramentario de Verona (Roma, 1964). 

5 Cf. A. Chavasse, Dans sa predication, saint L£on le Grand a-t-il utilise des sources 
liturgiques?: Melanges liturgiques Bernard Botte (Louvain, 1972), pp. 71—74. Cf. also 
A. Chavasse, Sancti Leonis Magni Romani Pontificis Tractatus Septem et Nonaginta = 
Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, CXXXVIII (Tumhout, 1973), p. ccxviii. 

6 Cf. C. Coebergh, S. G61ase Ier auteur principal du soi-disant Sacramentaire L6onien: 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 64 (1950), 224—226. 

7 Cf. A. Lang, op. cit. ? pp. 235—242. 

8 Cf. A. Chavasse, Messes du pape Vigile dans le sacramentaire 16onien: Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, 64 (1950), p. 205. 
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the historical plane of the first contact of the world with the redemptive 
mystery of the Incarnation, and the liturgical level of the commemorative 
celebration of the same saving reality. The interplay of both levels - a liter¬ 
ary technique involving the same or similar words and expressions - is the 
best indication that they must be taken together as one efficacious reality, 
and that to try to separate the two would have the effect not only of destroy¬ 
ing the preface as a literary composition, but also of distorting the theological 
truth which it intends to express. 

What is interesting in the preface is the way the author simply accepts 
St. Paul’s reading of Genesis (Eph 5, 32; Gen 2, 24) as a direct reference to 
the Incarnation. Leo, in fact, has the same interpretation. In Letter 59, 
addressed to the clergy and people of Constantinople, Leo is intent on show¬ 
ing that Christ, in his Incarnation, assumed a real human nature: 

Quicumque in Christo non confitetur corpus humanum noverit se mysterio incarnaiionis 
indignum , nec eius sacramenti habere consortium , quod Apostolus praedicat , dicens: “Quia 
membra sumus corporis eius , de came eius et de ossibus eius . Propter hoc rdinquet homo pa- 
trem et malrem , et adhaerebit uxori suae , et erunt duo in came una ”. Et exponens quid per hoc 
significaretur , adiecit: “Sacramentum hoc magnum est, ego autem dico in Christo et in Ecclesia.” 
Ab ipso ergo principio generis humani, omnibus hominibus Christus est denuntiatus in came 
venturus. 

Going on to illustrate the magnanimity of God’s action, Leo applies the pa¬ 
rable of the wedding-feast (Mt 22, 1-14) to the Incarnation, seeing here the 
marriage of the Word and humanity. All those who deny the reality of 
Christ’s human nature would be excluded from the wedding-feast nnd have 
no part of Christ. A few lines further on Leo again emphasises the physical 
reality of Jesus’ body: efficiatur homo corpus Christi , quia et Christus corpus 
est hominis. One of Leo’s Christmas sermons (Sermon 25, 5) has a remarkable 
passage which is very redolent both in thought, content and choice of voca¬ 
bulary of Letter 59 and preface 1241. Here, too, Leo wants to stress that 
man’s union with God is achieved precisely through Christ’s fleshly existence: 

Agnoscat igitur catholica fides in humilitate Domini gloriam suam , et de salutis suae sacra - 
mentis gaudeat Ecdesia, quae corpus est Christi , quia nisi Verbum Dei caro fieret et habitaret in 
nobis, nisi in communionem creaturae Creator ipse descenderet, et uetustatem humanam ad 
nouum principium sua natiuitate reuocaret, regnaret mors ab Adam usque in finem ... 

Without a doubt, for Leo, as well as for the author of 1241, the great sacra¬ 
mentum is the mystical union of Christ with mankind, “pointed to by the 
words and actions of the patriarchs”, as the preface goes on to say, “rein¬ 
forced by the ordinances of the Old Law, foretold by all the prophets, epi¬ 
tome of the ritual symbols of the former covenant, conferral of present grace, 
promise of future blessings”. 

If sacramentum of 1241 refers to the historical event of the Incarnation, 
theologically conceived, it is the liturgical dimension of this mystery of 
salvation which is emphasized by the cultic terms used in the first statement 
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of the preface. Sollemnitas, an unassuming word, certainly is a very complex 
liturgical expression, embracing all the inner and external elements which go 
to make up the whole liturgical celebration or “mystery” 9 . To say, as our 
preface does, that the present solemnity is the beginning and source of all 
that Christian faith celebrates in its public worship would have very little 
meaning if sollemnitas were to mean nothing more than the external festivity 
commemorating a by-gone event. Bather it would seem that the Christmas 
solemnity is truly a principium because in the very act of celebration, of 
which the eucharist is the central act, the Incamation-principiuTn is actu¬ 
alized in and by the Church, and thus made a present reality from which the 
Christian faith can draw its vitality. Although the Incarnation is itself the 
beginning and perfection of a Christian’s faith (cf. 1248: tribuisti totius rdi- 
gionis initium perfectionemque comtare), nevertheless it becomes existentially 
present and active for the Christian through the liturgical solemnity (cf. 
1254: in his sollemniis constare principium nostrae redemptionis ostendis ; and 
1241: in huius muneris mysterio continetur). 

Actually, this latter phrase is open to several interpretations, since both 
munus and mysterium have a wide spectrum of meaning. In the Veronense , 
mysterium, with its partner saeramentum, is used variously in a number of 
ways: to refer to the entire economy of salvation, to one or the other histo¬ 
rical event in the life of Christ, to the liturgical celebration of the same, in 
a general way to the rites both of the Old and the New Law, more specifi¬ 
cally to the eucharistic action, and rarely, to the beliefs, or mysteries of 
faith. Munus , too, is rather polyvalent. When it occurs in the or alio super 
oblata it normally refers to the material gifts placed on the altar or to the act 
of offering itself. In the postcommunion prayers munus refers to the conse¬ 
crated species received in communion. Occasionally it refers to the entire 
eucharistic rite or the liturgical solemnity itself. 

The interpretation of munus in 1241, however, would seem to lie in an¬ 
other direction, namely as the Latin rendering, along with donum , donatio, 
and especially gratia, for the Greek yapiopa, to express God’s utterly gra¬ 
cious favors and benefactions towards men 10 . Instances of this meaning of 
munus are found throughout the Veronense, but three from the Christmas 
section are apposite: 1256: ut suscipiendo muneri tuo per ipsum munus apte- 
mur ; 1253: sicut adoranda filii tui natalicia praeuenimus , sic eius munera 
capiamus sempiterna gaudentes ; and especially 1255, with its reference to the 
Inc&rn&tion-principium : mysterium, quod extitit mundo salutare, principalis 
recordatione muneris adsequamur . In this connection Leo, in his sixth 
Christmas sermon (Sermon 26, 4), talks about the celebration of our own 


9 Cf. A. Pernigotto-Cego, Cos’6 la Festa cristiana? Alle sorgenti liturgiche: il concetto e il 
valore teologico della “Solennita” nel Sacramentario Veronese: Ephemerides Liturgicae, 87 
(1973), pp. 75-120. 

10 Cf. C. Mohrmann, Le probl^me du vocabulaire chr^tien: Etudes sur le latin des chr6- 
tiens, I (Roma, 1961), p. 117. 
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birth to new life on the very day when the saving mystery of Christ’s Incar¬ 
nation is “renewed”: , 

. .. renouat tamen nobis hodiema festiuitas nati Iesu ex Maria uirgine sacra primordia , et 
dum Saluatoris nostri adoramus ortum, inuenimur nos nostrum celebrare principium. 

And further on in the same sermon God’s gift is expressed in words peculiarly 
reminiscent of our preface: Magnum est huius muneris sacramentum, et 
omnia dona excedit hoc donum . 

One other word which requires some explanation is continetur. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the only two other instances of this word in the Veronense are of 
little help. Therefore, again we must be grateful to St. Leo for several illu¬ 
minating passages. Writing to Emperor Marcian about the computation of 
Easter, he underlines the special efficacy of the paschal celebration: 

Paschale etenim festum , quo sacramentum salutis maxims continetur, quamuis in primo 
semper mense celebrandum sit, ita tamen est lunaris cursus conditions mutabile (Letter 121,1). 

The second citation is from Sermo 4 de Passione Domini: Passio igitur 
Christi salutis nostrae continet sacramentum . . . (Sermon 55, 1). A similar 
expression is used in reference to Pentecost: magna mysteria in se et ueterum 
sacramentorum continens et nouorum (Sermon 75, 1). 

Dom de Soos has found in Leo’s use of continere the idea of an efficacious 
presence 11 , and since the liturgical context of all three instances is so similar 
to that of the Christmas preface 1241, we may legitimately suppose that the 
same meaning is operative in the phrase in huius muneris mysterio continetur, 
which thus appears as an extraordinarily rich expression, indicating the 
Church’s belief about the real, efficacious presence of the Incarnation, parti¬ 
cularly in the mystery of worship. 

One final remark about the syntax of this phrase: in the context muneris 
makes best sense as an objective genitive, the whole phrase having the mean¬ 
ing of “is contained in the celebration of this saving-grace”. A genitivus 
inversus would have the same result, giving munus a cultic value, which it 
would have to some extent in a preface formula. Interpreted as a genitivus 
inhaerentiae , muneris would be identified with mysterio, the whole being 
simply an emphatic stylistic way of saying “in the present liturgical cele¬ 
bration”. But from all that has been said, it seems preferable to relate munus 
to the great saving mystery of the economy of salvation, man’s union with 
God achieved in the Incarnation of Christ, which is for Christian faith, the 
principium of new life in Christ, made an actively-present reality in and 
through the liturgical solemnity. 

The few observations recorded here relative to only one Christmas preface 
may serve a s a modest indication of the profound liturgical theology which 
lies behind section XL of the Veronense. The remaining prefaces of this sec¬ 
tion surely warrant like attention. 

11 Cf. M.-B. de Soos, Le myst&re liturgique d’aprds saint L6on le Grand = Liturgiege- 
schichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, 34 (Munster/Westf., 1958), p. 83. 

35 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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Attributions of authorship, as far as liturgies are concerned, fall into seve¬ 
ral classes. One class comprises liturgies attributed to one or all of the Apos¬ 
tles, or to other notable figures, usually of the apostolic or subapostolic ages, 
but including figures of a later date among the later liturgies. Examples are 
The Apostolic Constitutions, the Liturgies of the Twelve Apostles (Syriac and 
Maronite), Addai and Mari, St James, St Mark, St Matthew, St Ignatius, 
and the Ethiopian and Syriac Liturgies of St John Chrysostom, which have 
nothing in common with the standard Greek liturgy of that name. Few scholars 
today will wish to defend these attributions. They are recognized as frankly 
pseudonymous: the name was chosen in order to gain authority for the liturgy 
concerned. 

Another class shares the characteristic that the attribution is in all pro¬ 
bability correct. With these it is rather a question of there being no possible 
objection to the attribution, rather than of positive reasons for accepting 
it as authentic. This applies to the great majority of Syriac anaphoras. 

Between these two classes lies a third, much more interesting set of attri¬ 
butions, which may be either pseudonymous or authentic. The author con¬ 
cerned was sufficiently well-known to attract attention to the liturgy, which 
arouses suspicions of pseudonymity; but he also flourished at the right time 
and the right place for the ascription to be authentic. In this class are the 
liturgies attributed to St Basil, St John Chrysostom, St Gregory Nazianzen, 
Sarapion, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and St Cyril (though in the case of the 
Syriac St Cyril, the claim to authenticity would be easier to assess if we knew 
whether Cyril of Jerusalem was meant, or Cyril of Alexandria). To this class 
also belongs the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, despite its claims to 
apostolicity. 

We have been speaking of ‘liturgies’, but the question must be faced: 
what do we mean by ‘an authentic liturgy’ ? Do we mean the whole liturgy ? 
Or merely the anaphora? Or only part of the anaphora? B. Ch. Mercier, the 
editor of St James, wrote: ‘Quand une liturgie est attribute & une person- 
nage, il s’agit de l’anaphore’ 1 (‘When a liturgy is attributed to a person, it 
means the anaphora’). While this is obviously untrue of the last five hun- 


1 La Liturgie grecque de saint Jacques, Patrologia Orientalis, 26 (1947), p. 121. 
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dred years, it may well be true of the great majority of Eastern attributions. 
Clearly each case has to be taken on its own merits. For this short paper I 
have taken St John Chrysostom as a typical example because the question 
of authorship has recently been raised by Bishop Gottfried Wagner. 2 At 
least since Dom Hieronymus Engberding’s article of 1937 3 , in which he 
compared St John Chrysostom with the Syriac Anaphora of the Twelve 
Apostles, scholars have tended to accept St John Chrysostom as pseudony¬ 
mous without further discussion. This conclusion does not necessarily follow 
from Engberding’s investigations, which only suggest a common source for 
the two anaphoras; but Alphonse Baes believes The Twelve Apostles to be 
much older than St John Chrysostom 4 ; and so did Gabriel iChoury-Sarkis 5 . 
Frans van de Paverd, again, in his massive discussion of the saint’s allusions 
to the liturgy of Antioch in his sermons, simply refers to the Liturgy of St 
John Chrysostom as ‘Pseudo-Chrysostomos’ 6 . Wagner, on the other hand, 
argues that The Twelve Apostles is a late, perhaps seventh-century, adapta¬ 
tion of St John Chrysostom, made at the time of its translation into Syriac; 
and he has, at the very least, successfully re-opened the question. 

The first point to clear up is, how much of the liturgy do the manuscripts 
actually attribute to Chrysostom? Nowadays, of course, the whole liturgy 
bears his name, and this is already the case in the tenth-century Uspensky 
manuscript. This, however, is an isolated instance at that period, of which 
a much more typical example is the late eighth-century Barberini manus¬ 
cript 7 . This first mentions Chrysostom in connection with the Prayer of the 
Catechumens, and then only in these words: ‘Prayer of the catechumens 
before the holy anaphora of Chrysostom’. Baes says all ‘agree in taking 
Chrysostom with prayer and not with anaphora ’; but the natural interpreta¬ 
tion of this title is that here is a prayer of unspecified authorship for use be¬ 
fore the anaphora of Chrysostom. It is at this point that the liturgy of St' 
Basil diverges from that of St John Chrysostom, and the title fits this cir¬ 
cumstance exactly. The prayer itself is clearly secondary, based on material 
which was already in existence in Chrysostom’s time. 

Chrysostom’s name appears next with the title ‘Prayer of the Proskomide 
of St John Chrysostom’, but not at the anaphora, which is natural if this 
has already been ascribed to him in the first title. It is not clear whether 
this title is to be taken literally, ‘Chrysostom’s Prayer of the Proskomide’, 

2 Der Ursprung der Chrysostomusliturgie (Munster 1973). 

3 ‘Die syrische Anaphora der zwolf Apostel ...’, in Oriens Christianus, 34 (1937), pp. 
213—247. 

4 ‘L’Authenticity de la Liturgie byzantine de S. Jean Chrysostome’, in Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, 24 (1958), pp. 5—16. 

5 ‘L’Origine syrienne de l’anaphore byzantine de saint Jean Chrysostome’, in L’Orient 
Syrien, 7 (1962), pp. 3—68. 

6 Zur Geschichte der Messliturgie in Antiochien und Konstantinopel gegen Ende dee 
IV. Jahrhunderts (Rome 1970). 

7 F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford 1896), pp. 309—344. 

5* 
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or as in the previous case, ‘Proskomide Prayer (for use with the anaphora) 
of Chrysostom'. Similar titles appear in the Liturgies of St Basil and St James 
in a form which supports the former rendering. 

Lastly, we find the title Evxfj dmo&dfAflcjvoQ rov Xgvaoaro/iov 8 , which 
appears quite unambiguous. The prayer begins with a dramatic rhetorical 
question quite in the style of the great preacher. The presence of the word 
^eordxog, which Chrysostom never uses, need not disprove the attribution; it 
merely shows that, even if it is his, later hands have retouched it. (This prayer is 
ignored by Wagner; was he misled by Raes, who states that it is lacking 9 ?) 

Thus the manuscripts do not give us clear guidance. But they answer 
one of our questions: an attribution does not necessarily cover the whole 
liturgy. Here it is a question of the anaphora and one other prayer, possibly 
two, being Chrysostom's; only later did this attribution spread to cover 
the whole liturgy. It is much easier to accept this original limited attribution 
than the later comprehensive one. But how can we check the veracity of 
the manuscripts? By what criteria can we establish or deny the authenticity 
of any anaphora whose attribution is open to doubt ? 

One method is to search the genuine writings of the author concerned for 
parallels to the language and ideas of the anaphora. This method was 
applied to the Liturgy of St Basil by Engberding in 1932 10 , and his con¬ 
clusions have been wellnigh universally accepted. The anaphora of St Basil, 
or at any rate the first half of it (all that Engberding dealt with), shows 
what appear to be unmistakable traces of the hand of Basil of Caesarea. 
Confirmatory evidence was supplied in 1960 by Dom Bernard Capelle 11 . 
The same method has been applied to the Armenian anaphoras and the 
writings of Gregory Nazianzen 12 ; to the anaphora of Hippolytus by Dom 
R. H. Connolly 13 ; to Theodore by F. E. Bright man 14 ; and now to the ana¬ 
phora of St John Chrysostom by Bishop Wagner. He was not the first 
to do this, but he has done it much more thoroughly than his predecessors. 
In all these cases, striking parallels have been brought forward. But as 
I have urged in a review of Wagner's book, they must be regarded with 
caution. Jungmann reports that 'a talk with Fr Engberding in November 
1942 convinced me that the author wished his chain of reasoning and his 
deductions to be considered merely an hypothesis' 15 ; and Raes also points 
out some difficulties. What in fact do such parallels prove? 

8 Ibid., p. 343, line 15f. 9 Raes, art. cit. (note 4), p. 7. 

10 Das eucharistische Hochgebet der Basileiosliturgie (Munster 1932). 

11 “Les liturgies ‘basiliennes’ et Saint Basile”, in J. Doresse et E. Lanne, Un t6moin 
archaique de la liturgie copte de S. Basile (Louvain 1960), pp. 45—74. 

12 G. Winkler, ‘Zur Geschichte des armenischen Gottesdienstes', in Oriens Christianus, 
58 (1974), pp. 154-172. 

13 ‘The Eucharistic Prayer of Hippolytus’, in Journal of Theological Studies, 39 (1938), 
pp. 350-369. 

14 ‘The Anaphora of Theodore’, in Journal of Theological Studies, 31 (1930), pp. 160—164. 

15 The Mass of the Roman Rite, p. 38, n. 9. 
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The presence of an identical phrase in a liturgy and in the writings of 
a Father may indeed be explained as evidence of common authorship; 
but it may also be that the Father is quoting from the liturgy. This is parti¬ 
cularly probable in the case of Chrysostom, who in his sermons frequently 
appeals to phrases in the liturgy - van de Paverd presents over 150 such 
passages. In these cases there is usually no doubt that he is quoting from the 
liturgy, because he specifically says that he is doing so. Usually, but not 
always; which gives added plausibility to Wagner’s parallels with the anapho¬ 
ra. These concern themes of theological importance: the universality of 
the New Covenant, the incomprehensibility of God, the doctrine of the 
Trinity (already well-developed), creation ex nihilo , the reversal of the Fall. 
All these are found in the anaphora and recur in the saint’s sermons, some 
of them regularly. Their appearance in any anaphora composed by him 
would be natural, indeed predictable. So would a reference to John 3.16, 
a favourite text of the preacher’s which duly appears in the anaphora. 
But it can also be convincingly argued that Chrysostom refers to these 
themes so often precisely because they were already familiar to him and 
to his hearers from their presence in the liturgy. Similarly with the unusual 
phrase ovx cmicnrjg ndvxa noicbv (‘you left no stone unturned’): it may 
be in the anaphora because it was a favourite phrase of Chrysostom’s, or 
it may have been a favourite phrase of Chrysostom’s because it was in the 
anaphora. Anglican preachers frequently use Prayer Book expressions, 
almost unconsciously. 

Another possible explanation of such parallels is that both sides are 
drawing on a common source. This need not be an older written document, 
but may consist simply of words and phrases which were ‘in the air’ at 
that time. To put this point in contemporary terms, an anonymous eucharis- 
tic prayer written circa 1970 might well address God as ‘Ground of our 
being’, and refer to Jesus as ‘The man for others’; but it would be hazardous 
to assume forthwith that the prayer had actually been composed by bishop 
John Robinson. An excellent example of this is provided by what at first 
sight is one of the most striking of Wagner’s parallels. This has a convincing 
Sitz im Leben ready to hand in the Anomoean controversy, to which Chry¬ 
sostom devoted several sermons, and which could account for the outbreak 
of apophatic adjectives early in the anaphora: dvixygaoxog, djieQivdrjxog, 
ddqaxog, dxaxdXrjTtxog. These also appear in the same order in one of Chry¬ 
sostom’s sermons against the Anomoeans 16 , while in Ad eos qui scandalizati 
8untw he repeats them and adds five more: dvcbXe&qog, dvcdkotwTog, &vaqxog , 
drekhnrjxog, and dqQt]xog. Further, be it noted that avaqxoQ, adqaxog, dxaxdfa]7i- 
rog and avaXXoloxog occur also at the corresponding point in the Liturgy of 
St Basil, which adds ajzeqiyqajtxog for good measure. Engberding ascribes 
the presence of the first two words to St Basil himself; and few have 

16 Migne, PG, 48, col. 720 A. 

17 Migne, PG, 52, col. 484 C. 
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ventured to disagree. St Basil also wrote against Eunomius; and if he is 
allowed to have inserted such terminology into an anaphora, why not 
Chrysostom equally? 

But before we accept the saint’s authorship of the anaphora as conclu¬ 
sively proved, the fact must be taken into account that words of this type 
crop up in groups all over the place: the Apostolic Constitutions has seven; 
Sarapion has, among others, dvixcpQaxog and ddgarog ; St James has axara- 
At]7vtoq. In the Lexicon of Patristic Greek adgarog is described as a ‘stock 
epithet after S. Paul’. It already occurs in Ignatius and Origen; and, to¬ 
gether with dxaxaXirinTog, in a group of six in Athenagoras, two centuries 
before Chrysostom. 18 In short, they are not necessarily anti-Anomoean 
words at all. The fact is that they are drawn from what the Germans con¬ 
veniently call Formelgut y the common stock of phrases; and any orthodox 
bishop composing an anaphora in the latter part of the fourth century 
might well have thrown in a handful of these sonorous adjectives, indeed 
could hardly have avoided doing so. The vocabulary of the anaphora, then, 
does not inevitably point to Chrysostom, or even to his period. 

Yet one other explanation of the parallels must be mentioned, that some 
are due to assimilation with the Liturgy of St Basil; but the lack of early 
manuscripts makes it impossible to test this suggestion. 

We have used the phrase ‘composing an anaphora’; but we need to define 
more closely what we mean by that at the period we are discussing. Simi¬ 
larly, to speak of ‘quoting from a liturgy’ implies the existence of a fixed 
form from which to quote; were such forms already in existence? To what 
extent had the anaphora become stereotyped, and how much was still left to 
the dvva/Lug of the bishop? Hippolytus already provides a complete, written- 
out form, but then (at any rate in the Oriental versions) allows the celebrant 
complete freedom to compose his own prayer, provided he remains ortho¬ 
dox. This may well have continued to be the situation during our period; 
and it should be noted that all these possibly authentic attributions, except 
Hippolytus, fall within the century from 350 to 450, a period which is 
generally regarded as that within which the great eucharistic prayers of East 
and West were beginning to take definite shape, however much subsequent 
revision may have befallen them. In Africa the first ‘regulations for the 
adoption of fixed liturgical formularies’ were being made in order to avoid 
the intrusion of heretical phrases, at councils in 393 and 407. 18 A century 
later a candidate for the episcopate is required to learn and repeat the 
anaphora 20 , and the era of conceived prayer is clearly over. But in the East 
in our period there was still some freedom of composition; and no doubt 


18 Legatio, 10. 1 (Migne, PG, 6, col. 908 B). 

19 M. H. Shepherd, ‘The Formation and Influence of the Antiochene Liturgy’, in Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Papers, 15 (1961), p. 24. 

20 Wagner, op. cit. (note 2), p. 33. 
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there was a desire to record the prayers of local leaders. Indeed the authors 
themselves probably wished to preserve their more successful efforts. 

But likewise at this stage in history there were already considerable limi¬ 
tations on the bishop’s freedom to improvise. Origen refers to certain con¬ 
ventions (ow&ijxcu) within which the bishop was expected to remain, even 
at that early date 21 . By our period the conventions certainly required 
the inclusion in the prayer of the Sanctus (at any rate in the East) and 
the Institution Narrative (everywhere). In Syria they also required an 
anamnesis of the type already found in the Apostolic Tradition , and 
a consecratory epiclesis, which St Basil says was handed down by un¬ 
written tradition. 22 Tradition still dictated allusions to creation and re¬ 
demption, though St Basil laid more stress on the latter. The intercessions 
were largely drawn from the Formelgut\ and this also supplied the vocabu¬ 
lary for the approach to the Sanctus. The concluding doxology tended to 
become stereotyped from an early date. Thus a fourth-century bishop 
had really little freedom of action, and his contribution must in practice 
have consisted of relatively short passages slotted into an existing framework. 
This is true even of so individualistic an affair as the nQoocpoQov attri¬ 
buted to Sarapion. It is remarkable, in the circumstances, that the great 
anaphoras manage to display their special characteristics to such an extent. 

One last criterion is that of style. This necessarily requires a more subjec¬ 
tive judgment, but it might turn out to be the most useful criterion of all. 
Raes writes that ‘the language’ of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom 
‘belongs to the better postclassical period’ 23 , and this judgment is surely 
a pointer towards authenticity. It is certainly superior to its kinsman, the 
Liturgy of the ^Twelve Apostles, as a literary creation, notably in its smooth 
transitions, which anyone who has spent much time on the composition 
of liturgical prayers will agree to be the hardest part of the task. A thorough 
stylistic investigation which also took account of St Basil, St James, and 
the Apostolic Constitutions might well yield conclusive results. 

We have reached no firm decision about the authenticity or otherwise 
of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom. Such was not my intention. What 
has, I hope, become clear is that there are several criteria of authenticity 
which must all be applied in assessing the authenticity of an anaphora. 
What is its relationship to other anaphoras? What do the manuscripts 
actually claim? Can convincing parallels be drawn from the unchallenged 
writings of the author concerned? Is it certain that these are not really 
quotations from the liturgy? How much of the phraseology reflects the 
common interests of the time? Has the text undergone much alteration in 


21 R. P. C. Hanson, ‘The Liberty of the Bishop to improvise prayer in the Eucharist 1 , in 
Vigiliae Christianas, 15 (1961), pp. 173—176. 

22 De Spiritu Sancto, 27. 66. 

23 Introductio in Liturgiam Orientalem (Rome 1947), p. 45. 
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later centuries ? Does the style suggest that of the putative author ? The rela¬ 
tive weight to be placed on the answers to these various questions will be a 
matter of opinion. It may be said at once that to accept someone’s author¬ 
ship of parts of the anaphora is a good deal easier than to accept his author¬ 
ship of the entire liturgy. Also, that with the knowledge at our disposal it 
appears unlikely that we shall ever be able to attain to certainty on this 
point. Often we must remain content with a modest degree of probability. 
Above all, let us beware of imperceptibly transforming attractive hypotheses 
into ‘assured results’. 
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One of the hymns included in the seventh-century Antiphonary of Bangor 
is entitled Ymnum in natale martyrum vel sabbato ad matutinum i . It com¬ 
prises nine stanzas, each of which consists of three lines and a variable 
refrain. The lines, including the refrains, vary in length from eleven to 
fifteen syllables. Its metrical form appears to be unique in the world of 
Latin hymnody and it lacks almost entirely the characteristic Irish adorn¬ 
ment of rhyme and alliteration. 

Wilhelm Meyer attempted to prove, with great brilliance and imagina¬ 
tion, that the hymn is a strictly rhythmical one, written in anapaestic 
accentual feet, in imitation of certain Greek hymns in honour of the mar¬ 
tyrs 2 . He remarked, first of all, that this hymn stands apart from the rest 
of Hibemo-Latin rhythmical poetry. Even though the lines, in his view, 
generally consist of twelve syllables, they are not simply syllabic as in other 
Hiberno-Latin hymns, but are constructed of accentual feet: 

Sacratlssimi m&rtyres summi d6i 

tibi sancti procldmant: alleluia 

This anapaestic pattern is recognizable in many lines and it can easily be 
restored in some others; for example, 

Armis spiritalibus munita merite 
can be easily corrected to: 

Spiritdlibus armis munita mente 

The final anapaest is replaced by an amphibrach, because in Latin no 
line can end in an accentual anapaest: munita menti is impossible. 

1 The Antiphonary of Bangor , ed. F. E. Warren, 2 vols. =HBS 4 and 10 (London 1893 — 
1895). Vol. I, Facsimile, fol. 12 v —13 ; Vol. II, p. 12—13. A more detailed study of this hymn, 
as well as of the other hymns and collects of the manuscript, will be found in the author’s 
forthcoming study of the origin and sources of the Antiphonary. 

2 W. Meyer, ‘Die V$rskunst der Iren in rhythmischen lateinischen Gedichten’, Nach - 
richten von der kgl. Oesellsch. der Wise . zu OdUingen , Phil.-hist. Klasse (1916) 612-616. 
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This type of anapaestic rhythmical line was unheard of in Latin hymnody, 
but it was frequently used by the Greeks in their rhythmical poetry. Meyer 
wondered, therefore, whether Sacratissimi martyres was not a translation 
from a Greek original. He failed to discover any such original, but he did 
find the same anapaestic line used in hymns in praise of the martyrs, 
with alleluia also in the refrain. The particular tone in which these hymns 
were written was called autos monos y which consisted of eight lines followed 
by a refrain. The lines varied in length from ten to twelve syllables and 
were all in anapaestic rhythm apart from the fifth line, which was construc¬ 
ted of accentual iambs. Meyer considered the sixth line as being particu¬ 
larly significant: it had twelve syllables and it was frequently accented 
in exactly the same way as the lines of Sacratissimi martyres (in Meyer’s 
view), that is, three anapaests followed by an amphibrach. Meyer concluded 
that this must have been the model according to which our hymn was com¬ 
posed. An Irishman heard a Greek hymn in praise of the martyrs composed 
in the tone autbs mdnos and he conceived the desire to write something 
similar in Latin. To simplify the task, he chose one line of the Greek hymn 
as his structural model and repeated it four times in each stanza. The last 
word in the fourth line is always all&uia. 

Meyer’s conclusion, which he regarded as certain, has been accepted 
as such by subsequent authorities. But I think his argument is unsatis¬ 
factory and inconclusive. In the first place, it is a priori unlikely that a 
seventh-century Irish author would have acquired such knowledge of Greek 
as is taken for granted in Meyer’s explanation of the hymn. Above all, it 
is clear from the hymn itself and from the manner in which Meyer had to 
correct it to suit his hypothesis that the composition of the hymn in anapaes¬ 
tic accentual feet was never intended by the author. Meyer found it easy 
to correct such lines as Armis spiritalibvs munita mente , but it is difficult 
to appreciate how such “scribal errors” were possible when, presumably, 
the same scribes knew the hymn by heart, since they chanted it every 
Saturday at matins. The fact that the scribe wrote Armis spiritalibus and 
that it was left uncorrected is clear enough indication that an anapaestic 
rhythm never entered their minds. Was it intended by the original author 
and subsequently forgotten? The answer to this question is found in the 
hymn itself, where out of the total 36 lines only 19 have, without correction, 
an anapaestic rhythm. This total of 19 anapaestic lines includes the seven 
repetitions of the refrain: 

tibi sancti procl&mant ( al . canebant): alldluia 
and it includes such lines as: 

4,3 qui cum Ipsa crucis pater^ntur mdrte 

9,2 ut in ipsius gldriam cdnsummemur 
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Seven of the remaining seventeen lines defy correction to an anapaestic 
rhythm, but Meyey proposed correct readings for the other ten lines, which 
affect every stanza except the first. I think it is unacceptable that the hymn 
could have become so totally corrupt between the time of its composition- 
some time in the seventh century, according to Meyer-and the date of 
its incorporation into the Antiphonary of Bangor. 

How, then, are we to explain the appearance of this strange rhythmical 
form, for which there is no model in Latin hymnody? Firstly, it is necessary 
to point out that it is not so unique in form as has been supposed. There 
are over twenty other items in the Antiphonary which, in rhythmical form, 
correspond to it exactly. These other items are the many rhythmical collects 
and antiphons destined, along with Sacratissimi martyres , for the morning 
office at Bangor. The number of lines in these pieces can be either two, or 
three, or four; the number of syllables in each line varies from ten to six¬ 
teen, though it is generally between ten and thirteen. Many of the lines have 
a partly-anapaestic rhythm. One example will have to suffice here to show 
the structural similarity: 

Collectio super evangelium 
Diluculo lucis auctore'resurgente 
exult^mus in ddmino devicta morte, 
quo peccdta posslmus semper obire 
vitaeque ambulemus in novitate 3 . 

The key to the understanding of this rhythmical verse is not to be sought 
in rhythmic Greek models, but in native Irish vernacular poetry. The Irish 
literary tradition always had a preference for poetry rather than prose, 
and poetry was used as the favoured medium of expression for every subject 
thought worthy of discussion. The earliest type of poetry, which pre-dated 
the introduction of Christianity, consisted of certain rhythmical patterns 
and made plentiful use of alliteration for purposes of binding and decoration. 
The distinction between this poetry and rhetorical prose is not always clear- 
cut, but the poetic form is readily recognizable in the case of poems which 
were composed in short lines of almost identical rhythm with regular allite¬ 
ration. Gerard Murphy describes the metrical form of these poems: 

‘‘Each short line ... commonly contains two or three stressed feet; the 
final foot in each line commonly has the rhythm — - (though not in all 
examples), and a line of slightly different build may be used to mark 
off a section; there is commonly alliteration between words in each short 
line, and almost always between the last word of each short line and the 
first word of the next” 4 . 


3 Warren, op. cil., vol. II, p. 26. 

4 G. Murphy, Early Irish Metrics (Dublin 1961), p. 3. 
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Stress and alliteration were, therefore, the chief features of the earliest 
Irish verse. The introduction of Latin poetry and the composition of syllabic 
or so-called ‘rhythmical’ hymns in Latin by Irish authors led to the adop¬ 
tion of strictly syllabic metres, with rhyme as well as alliteration, for verna¬ 
cular verse from the seventh century onwards. But the old rhythmical 
form continued to be used alongside the new syllabic metres for centuries 
to come. Besides, there are certain' poems which contain some features 
of both types of verse and in this sense belong to the period of transition 
between the old accentual verse and the new syllabic metres. These poems 
belong to the old tradition of accentual verse in the rhythm and irregular 
length of the lines. But the binding and decorative functions formerly serv¬ 
ed by alliteration are now ever more fully taken over by rhyme. This 
type of rhymed alliterative accentual verse continued to be used alongside 
the syllabic metres from the seventh to the ninth century 5 . 

In seventh-century Ireland, therefore, there were two main types of 
vernacular Irish verse: the old “rudely rhythmical” unrhymed alliterative 
verse, which continued to be cultivated in secular and ecclesiastical litera¬ 
ture until the ninth century, and the new syllabic verse which used rhyme 
and alliteration as its chief ornaments. A transitional stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the new metres is witnessed in certain poems which are still basi¬ 
cally rhythmical rather than syllabic, but which show an incipient use of 
rhyme and a more sparing use of alliteration. I suggest that Sacratissimi 
martyres and the many other rhythmical pieces contained in the Antipho¬ 
nary of Bangor are structural imitations of those poems which we have classed 
as transitional. They are rhythmical, not syllabic, compositions and they 
show that incipient use of rhyme and more sparing use of alliteration which 
characterize the vernacular poems. They offer us a new hitherto, unsuspect¬ 
ed, aspect of that encounter and interaction between the native Irish 
tradition and the new Christian Latin culture which resulted in the distinc¬ 
tive Irish type of Christian life and spirituality in the seventh century. 

The hymn Sacratissimi martyres must be considered as rhythmical verse 
in the sense of the early tradition of Irish vernacular poetry. The number 
of syllables in each line is not “mostly twelve”, as Meyer claimed for his 
corrected version; it is either eleven (9 lines), or twelve (10 lines), or thirteen 
(9 lines), but there are also lines of fourteen and fifteen syllables. In the 
Irish prototype each short line had two or three stressed feet - the number 
varied even within the same poem. In Sacratissimi martyres each half¬ 
line has two stresses, apart from a few which appear to have three stresses. 

A greater variety of rhythmical patterns is possible in Latin than in Irish, 
in which the stress must fall on the first syllable and in which a line could 
not begin with a rhythmical anapaest. In Sacratissimi martyres , on the 
other hand, the most prevalent rhythmical beat is the anapaestic; this 

5 Examples are given by G. Murphy, Early Irish Lyrics (Oxford 1956), p. xvi, and by 
J. Carney, ‘Three Old Irish accentual Poems’, £riu 22 (1971) 23—80. 
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is particularly marked in the first stanza. But it cannot have been the author’s 
intention to construct his hymn of“anapaestic feet”. This rhythm came to 
him implicitly in his very choice of the majestic words of the opening lines, 
words which express in superlative fashion the depth of his own feelings 
for the martyrs: 


Sacratissimi martyres summi d6i, 
bellatdres fortissimi Christi r6gis, 
potentissimi duces ex^rcitus d&, 
victdres in ca&is deo can^ntes: alleluia. 

This anapaestic b^at is only one of many varieties of strict rhythmical 
feet (iambic, trochaic ...) used in the course of the hymn. This variety 
does not destroy the overall unity of the hymn, which goes forward on 
the basic rhythm, which even we today can appreciate in reading it, of 
two stresses in each half-line. Another feature of the Irish prototype which 
we find also in our hymn is the use of a line of slightly different build, in 
our case the refrain, to mark off sections of the hymn. Again, as in the Irish 
model, the line ends with a trochaic cadence (-—); the exceptions here are 
gloria , saiculo (5, 2-3), mdrtyres , vincerent (6, 2-3). The absence of rhyme 
is an indication that the hymn was written in the sixth century rather than 
in the seventh. - 

From the point of view of its content, the hymn is also well situated in 
the Irish context. In contrast to other Latin hymns in honour of the martyrs, 
there are no detailed references in it to the historical existence or to the 
sufferings of the martyrs. This is significant in view of the absence of martyr¬ 
dom from the experience of the early Irish Church. The hymn is one in 
praise of the martyrs, but it is much more a hymn in praise of Christ and 
of his power as manifested in the heroic fidelity of the martyrs. In his opening 
words the author expresses his admiration for the martyrs, their fortitude 
and power, but then he immediately turns his attention to Christ. The Lord 
is now glorified and surrounded by choirs of angels and martyrs, but he was 
the first to suffer and he gave his apostles the strength to follow him and be 
crucified along with him. He is the strength of the martyrs; he gives them 
the Holy Spirit, so that they may remain steadfast in the struggle and final¬ 
ly share in the reign of Christ and obtain the crown which awaits them. 

Sacratissimi martyres is a striking witness to the veneration of the martyrs 
in the early Irish Church. It mirrors for us in the clearest light the thoughts 
and aspirations of the Irish monastic movement of the early period, reveal¬ 
ing the source of its strength and the goal to which it aspired. Its spirit 
and even its language is well summarized in Columban’s Epist. 5, 17. 

De caetero, sancte papa et fratres, orate pro me, vilissimo peccatore, et meis comperegri- 
nis, iuxta loca sancta et sanctorum cineres et praecipue iuxta Petrum et Paulum, viros 
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similiter et magnos magni regis duces ac fortissimos campi felicissimi beUatores , dominum 
crucifixum cum cruore sequences, ut mereamur Christo haerere — 6 

God the Father is a remote figure, Deus summits , hidden behind the halo 
of glory which surrounds Christ the King. Christ is the most exalted King, 
Christus Deus (stanzas 2, 8, 9), surrounded by the radiant choir of angels 
and martyrs. His passion and death, his resurrection and ascension were 
a magnificent triumph, not only for himself but also for his followers. 
His glory does not remove him from his disciples. On the contrary, they 
share in his victory, carry on the battle against death and the devil, as 
God’s army in the world, are strengthened by him through the Holy Spirit, 
until, finally, in total fidelity to the faith (fides trinitatis), they reign with him 
in glory. 

The victory of the apostles and of the other martyrs was achieved 
through a struggle comparable to that of Christ, through spiritual armour, 
strength and fidelity. There is not a word here about the martyrs’ love for 
Christ, or about salvation and holiness. Rather, the martyrs are fortified by 
Christ and by the Holy Spirit so that they may crush the devil and march 
victoriously through death into glory. 

This aspect of Christian existence, the spiritual combat, appealed in a 
marked degree to the Irish monastic spirit. The red martyrdom of the apos¬ 
tles and other martyrs was replaced by the white martyrdom of “renunciation 
of all things for the love of God” and by the green martyrdom of “mortifica¬ 
tion of their desires by privations and hardships in order to repent and do 
penance” 7 . The mystical aspirations of Irish monasticism are apparent in the 
writings of Columban, but the spiritual combat, with its arms of prayer and 
penance, was regarded as the great way to perfection and glory. 

In conclusion, Sacratissimi martyres is a distinctively Irish hymn in its 
rhythmical structure, inspiration and content. Written probably in the 
sixth century, possibly at Bangor, it gives us an interesting insight into that 
fusion between the old order and the new which was being carried out in the 
Irish monasteries, as well as into the inspiration and goal of the Irish monas¬ 
tic movement of the earliest period. 


6 Sancti Columbani Opera , ed. G. S. M. Walker = Scriptores Latini Hibemiae II (Dublin 
1957), p. 56. 

7 From an Irish homily of the seventh or eighth century, cited by L. Gougaud, Devo¬ 
tional and Ascetic Practices of the Middle Ages (London 1927), p. 213. 
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The gradual unfolding of the life and worship of the extinct Nubian Chris¬ 
tian civilization of Nubia is one of the most important developments in the 
field of early Christian scholarship since World War ii. That the great stretch 
of territory flanking each side of the Nile between Aswan and the Ethiopian 
border had once been Christian was well known. John of Ephesus, the 
Monophysite historian (d 585) had written of the conversion of the Nubian 
kingdoms of Nobatia in the north and Alwah in the south to Monophysi- 
tism through the agency of the empress Theodora in 542-3, while the middle 
kingdom, Makurrah, had been converted to Chalcedonian orthodoxy bet¬ 
ween 567-9. In the early years of the eighth century Nobatia and Makurrah 
had joined into a single state whose capital was Old Dongola and Monophysi- 
tism became the state religion. It was known that this kingdom had survived 
until 1317 when the last Christian king Kudanbes was believed to have been 
overthrown by a Moslem rival and Christianity had to all intents and purpo¬ 
ses perished with him. From 1900 onwards the remains of churches and forts 
belonging to the Christian period of Nubian history were surveyed and some¬ 
times excavated by the Antiquities Services of Sudan and Egypt. Here in 
Oxford we need only recall the work of F Llewelyn Griffith, a pioneer in 
Nubian linguistic studies, whose excavations established the importance of 
Faras as a Nubian administrative ecclesiastical and cultural centre. 

Down to a decade ago, however, despite Griffith's publication of Nubian 
ecclesiastical texts in the Journal of Theological Studies , the history of 
Nubian Christianity was regarded less as a subject for patristic scholars than 
among the more marginal questions of Egyptology. Where it was studied, 
it was studied as an offshoot of Coptic Christianity. This was justified to 
some extent because Coptic was used in Nubia and the Coptic patriarch 
extended his jurisdiction to the Nubian as well as the Ethiopian Church. 
Bishops were consecrated by him at Old Cairo. Research in the last fifteen 
years, particularly by Professor Kazimierz Michalowski and the Polish 
scholars has changed this perspective radically. It has established first, that 
organized Christianity continued into the fifteenth century, and secondly 
that though episcopal consecrations were carried out by the Coptic Patriarch 
as late as the end of the fourteenth century, the Church in Nubia was as 
autonomous in its rites and language as that of Ethiopia or Armenia. Thirdly, 
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that Nubian Christianity produced an artistic tradition second to none in 
its beauty, its vigour and its originality within the Byzantine tradition. The 
normal languages of the liturgy were Greek, and from the tenth century 
onwards Greek and Nubian. Coptic remained a school language in which the 
Bible was read and the Fathers studied, but the languages in normal use 
were Greek, the language of the administration, increasingly supplemented 
by Nubian. It is even possible too, that for periods in the eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries, Monophysitism gave way to Melkite influence at the court 
of the Eparch of Faras, though this view is still very much a matter for de¬ 
bate. 

Michalowski’s discoveries at Faras have enabled some of the outlines of 
the history of the northern Nubian kingdom to be filled in. We know now the 
names of most of the kings of Nobatia and something of the organization of 
the court at Faras. We have a list of the bishops there, extending from mid 
seventh to the end of the twelfth century with the exact dates of their con¬ 
secration and death, and occasionally a brief record of their deeds. Most 
important, the magnificent frescoes found layer on layer on the walls of the 
cathedral at Faras provide priceless evidence for the artistic history of 
Nubian Christianity and of the life and liturgy of the Church. 

The impression left by these discoveries is that Nubia was an outpost of 
Byzantine civilization. The iconography of the Nubian Church could be re¬ 
produced with some variations throughout the Byzantine world in the Middle 
Ages. The emphasis of popular and official piety lay on the Theotokos and her 
associates, the archangels, apostles, saints and monks. Images of Christ are 
less frequent. 

At Faras there were no less than eleven separate representations of the 
Madonna compared with six of Christ either enthroned and nursing her Child 
or protecting a young Nubian prince, or both. She is associated there and 
elsewhere, where frescoes have been found with the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, occasionally Uriel and personages taken from the Apocryphal 
Gospels especially St Anne, whose beautiful portrait from the eighth century 
layer at Faras is known as one of the masterpieces among the paintings there. 
Of the Apostles, Peter and John are the most frequent, the Magi, the Three 
Hebrew Children in the fiery furnace, then the soldier-martyrs venerated in 
Egypt especially Mercurius and George, and finally the doctors of the Church 
honoured in Monophysite environments, Ignatius of Antioch, John Chrysos¬ 
tom, Basil and Epiphanius, and finally monks, especially Arab, Amone and 
Onophrios from Upper Egypt. Curiously enough, the leaders of the Egyptian 
Church, Athanasius, Cyril and Dioscorus do not appear to figure. 

This in itself suggests a liturgy, Monophysite certainly, but not slavishly 
beholden to Coptic models. This is further indicated by the manuscript 
discoveries made in the other important ecclesiastical site in northern Nubia, 
Q’asr Ibrim. This was a relatively small (30 acre) rocky fortress standing 
some 210 feet above the 1963 level of the Nile on the east bank of the river. 
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It was, however, the seat of a bishop and probably of an eparch as well. 1 In 
the latest period of Nubian history it was the centre of a semi-autonomous 
Christian kingdom. From Pharaonic and through Meroitic times, it had been 
regarded as a sacred place, and perhaps also as an administrative centre. It 
was occupied briefly by the Romans under the Prefect of Egypt, Petronius, 
in 23 BC, and evidence of that occupation has come to light in the form of 
military lists, remains of letters in Latin and 40 fragments of Homer’s 
Odyssey (Petronius’ library?) found by the writer of this note in March 1974 
working with Rev Professor J M Plumley for the Egypt Exploration Society. 
After the conversion of Nubia to Christianity, Q’asr Ibrim was the site of 
the only known stonebuilt cathedral in Nubia, dating probably to the second 
half of the seventh century. It was an imposing building measuring 29.50 m X 
20 m, its central nave flanked by six granite columns and two side aisles 
delimited by finely constructed stone arcades. The cathedral was in use down 
to the end of the fourteenth century, if not beyond. One incident in its long 
life may bear on the finds of liturgical material made during the 1963-4 
season of excavation under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Society. 
In 1172 during a war between the Nubians and the recently established 
Agyubite dynasty in Egypt, the Egyptians led by Saladin’s brother, Shams 
ed-Doula advanced south from Aswan, and took and sacked Ibrim. We are 
told by Arab chroniclers that large numbers of Christians were captured and 
the church desecrated and turned into a mosque. Soon after 1175 the Mos¬ 
lems withdrew, but the finds made in the cathedral seem to point to the re¬ 
sults of the desecration. 

On Christmas Day 1963, Sayed Ali el Koholy, the Inspector from the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service attached to the expedition, found a small 
bundle of assorted manuscript fragments deep in a deposit above the stone 
floor of the cathedral. Between then and 4 January 1964 about 100 frag¬ 
ments of all shapes and sizes, including some almost complete pages of 
parchment were found in an area near the middle of the cathedral between 
the pulpit and the flight of steep steps leading to the raised apse above the 
sanctuary enclosure. Some other fragments were found, however, among the 
debris that had accumulated on the steps leading down into the north crypt, 
which had been sealed by flagstones laid down in what appears to have been 
the final repair to the cathedral. 

All the manuscripts recovered had been either torn up or burnt, and some¬ 
times both. They were scattered over a level about 2-3 cm, above the stone 
floor of the cathedral in accumulated light, windblown silt, betokening 
perhaps a period of abandonment as a Christian building. When the Christi¬ 
ans reoccupied and repaired the cathedral, the fragments had been covered 

1 See the successive reports by J. M. Plumley published in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 1963—70 on the progress of the work at Q’asr Ibrim, and the writer’s report on 
the 1963—4 excavations in Acta, VII Congress of Christian Archaeology (Trier 1965), Roma 
1968, pp 531-8. 

36 Stadia Patristlca vol. VX 
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by a further thin layer of silt. No effort was made to recover and restore them. 
They lay as they had been scattered until found by the excavators. 

Greek and Nubian fragments lay intermingled in about equal numbers, 
each accounting for some 25 separate documents. There were a very few 
Coptic and one Arabic fragment. The Greek fragments represented three 
types of document - (a) Liturgical fragments from a Eucharistic sequence 
based on the Liturgy of St Mark, (b) A homily (?) based on a Birth-narrative 
of Jesus, (c) Fragments of two Acta Martyrum, namely of St Mercurius and 
St George. 

Here we publish one fragment of a Eucharistic sequence, including prayera 
of Thanksgiving and Dismissal at the end of the service. The whole series of 
Greek liturgical fragment from Q’asr Ibrim will be published by the writer 
for the Egypt Exploration Society in Texts from Excavations (ed. T. G. H. 
James). 


Prayers of Thanksgiving and Dismissal 2 

This was the longest liturgical fragment found in the cathedral, compris¬ 
ing thirty lines of text on one side and twenty eight on the other. It came 
from the area between the east edge of the pulpit and the sanctuary area 
(haikal) y lying like other similar fragments among soft, windblown debris a 
centimetre or two above the stone floor of the church. 

The text of the prayers seems to have been taken down at dictation, and 
though the meaning is generally clear, little attention was paid by the scribe 
to grammar; the articles are sometimes joined to the nouns they govern, and 
some curious mistakes of orthography occur. Omicron and omega appear to 
be used indiscriminately in case endings. Some obvious errors may be pointed 
out: In line 5 recto , the scribe has written nagaur^avaiforTtagaova^rjvcu. On 
line 12 the curious emrrjvfiajv must be a corruption of emnpow. And on line 21 
anoXvoat rov ftavarov should surely read anoXavaai row a&avaraw. Though it 
might be possible to pray to “release the congregation from death”, it is 
more likely that the intercession is directed to “enjoying the immortal and 
heavenly mysteries of the holy body and honoured blood”. On verso , line 2 
has ecpeqoyv instead of e<poQwv, line 20—21 xar a£iow must read xara^uoaov, 
line 24 for dwfiog read dwajusaiv. The last word of the verso page, purtanodo- 
<n[av ] must be a corruption for / ucr&ajtodoatav . Yet, much of the text is 
reasonably easy to read and follow, and the general meaning could not have 
been lost on the congregation. 

The sequence consists of - 

(a) The conclusion of a prayer referring to “the mystery”(?) (recto line 1). 

(b) Prayers of Thanksgiving for the Communion followed by Petitions. Un- 

2 I am most grateful for the help given me by Dr. J. Zizoulas, Senior Lecturer in Syste¬ 
matic Theology, University of Glasgow. 
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fortunately, the page has been torn in such a way that it is not clear whether 
line 3 has metolepsis or analepsis, but two short prayers follow. One gives 
thanks for the privilege of "standing in front of the sanctuary and perform¬ 
ing this reasonable and bloodless sacrifice”. In the second, petitionary 
prayer, grace is prayed for, and the favour of spending the rest of life in 
peace and love (lines 3-15). 

(c) Another rubric follows (line 16); this time it is clear that the prayers 
come after the analepsis , ie the uplifting of the gifts from the altar. Thanks 
are again given that the people have been privileged to bring their bloodless 
sacrifice to the sanctuary and to be partakers in the heavenly mystery of the 
holy body and honoured blood of Christ (lines 16-23). As in (b) this is follow¬ 
ed by a short petitionary prayer (lines 23-28) for forgiveness of sins and 
Christ’s protection. A strict balance between thanksgiving and petition may 
be observed in this part of the service preceding the Inclination and Dis¬ 
missal. 

(d) In the rubric that follows (lines 28-29), the priest is instructed to say, 
"Through whom and with whom” aloud and to stretch forth his hands in 
absolution (the chirothesia). Then comes the Inclination where the people 
bow their heads and the priest begins a long prayer opening with a quota¬ 
tion from Isaiah 57.5 followed by Ps 112. 4. "O holy One, who resteth in the 
holy places, highest in the highest”. These final words are separated from the 
first words continuing the quotation on the next page by a stop. 

(e) The whole verso is occupied by the continuation of this long prayer. This 
includes petitions for the continuance of divine favour and mercy, and for the 
congregation for increase of faith, blessing on works done with hands, the 
answering of prayers, increase of family and wise counsel according to age, 
and safeguard from all perils and guidance into all good works. 

The sequence presents a number of problems. Unlike most Nubian litur¬ 
gical pieces these texts bear no resemblance to corresponding parts of the 
liturgy of St Mark. The nearest analogy to the sequence (a) to (c), seems to 
be the Byzantine rite of St Basil, where the prayer of Thanksgiving after 
Communion resembles our texts (See Brightman, p 329) 3 . There is also a 
similarity to the fragment of a prayer contained in Heidelberg Papyrus 
No 2, lines 35-51 (lines 39-44 missing), published by Hans Lietzmann with 
another Greek liturgical papyrus, Berlin Pap. 13918 4 . This is a prayer recited 
before the Inclination without, however, as Lietzmann points out, having 
a clear relationship to the Communion. It includes, like our Nubian text, the 
invocation of God as "almighty”, rather than as "Lord” as in Basil, but it 
omits the terms "all holy” and "lifegiving” in describing the "body of 
Christ”. It also adds a petition for confirming hope of salvation not found in 


3 Publ. in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies eastern and western, Oxford 1896, p 342. 

* “Ein liturgi8cher Papyrus des Berliner Museums*’, in Kleine Schriften iii (Texte und 
Untersuchungen 74, Berlin 1962), pp 56—70. 

36 * 
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the Nubian text, while the latter adds a reference to “the sanctuary” (line 19) 
that is not included in the surviving fragment of the Heidelberg text. 

The long petitionary prayer occupying the verso of our fragment bears a 
general resemblance to the prayer in the Berlin papyrus, with the same words 
and phrases occurring in each. Both are recited after the Inclination. The 
opening word of the Nubian verso “xarotxcw” is almost certainly from a 
quotation from Ps 112 verse 4 (LXX), and is found in Berlin papyrus, lines 7 
and 8, though the Nubian scribe has misunderstood the context by putting 
a stop after vyrrjXoig at the end of the preceding page. The quotation is used in 
the Jacobite liturgy (Brightman, p 44, line 11) where it is also associated 
with the Inclination, but earlier in the service than our text seems to be. In 
line 4 of the Nubian, rov av%eva raig xaqdiag x(ai) [xov u<a]/*crr[oc]== Berlin, 
line 9; and the phrase, xfovov ro ovgoov occurs in Berlin papyrus line 10, and 
Nubian text line 9. The petitions however, in lines 11—12 are the same as 
those contained in the Heidelberg papyrus, line 10, i.e. they precede the 
deacon’s command to the people to stand, and bow their head to the Lord 
(Heidelberg, line 51). Whereas, in the Heidelberg prayer, the petitions lead 
to the end of the prayer, the Nubian prayer omits “through the only begotten 
Son”, after “giving” (line 12) and moves straight on to further petitions. 
The words and petitions of the remainder seem to be taken from a number of 
sources, particularly from the opening prayer of the Liturgy of St Mark, 
(Brightman, p 113—4). Though the sequence of ideas flows logically, no 
exact parallel to this prayer can be found and none of the early Greek litur¬ 
gies seem to have had so long a prayer at dismissal. 

Abbreviations: 

The abbreviations of the nomina sacra in the text, xe for xvqis, %v for 
XQurrov, &g for $eoq, tpilave for (pdavdQcone correspond to normal Byzantine 
usage, xai is nearly always abbreviated as K ; or 

Punctuation and Accentuation: 

The Nubians used two colours of ink, black and red, in writing their litur¬ 
gical documents. Occasionally in documents of special value and for illu¬ 
mination, green and blue would also be used. The document published here 
shows a fairly elaborate system of punctuation using red and black ink. 
Major divisions, eg to indicate the beginning of a prayer are shown by four 
dots using both colours arranged thus : :, as on line 8 recto. The usual sign 
for the end of a period or at the end of an abbreviation is the colon. Other 
breaks or pauses are marked by two horizontal dots, usually the black preced¬ 
ing the red. 

The same symbol is used to accentuate vowels which are usually marked, 
whether they stand as the first or second syllable of a word. No capital let¬ 
ters are used. Elisions are not often indicated, but xax’al-icooaQ occurs on 
recto line 18. Much further work needs to be done on the Nubian use of 
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points and accents in their liturgical work. Have these, for instance, any 
notational significance? Do they provide any clue how the liturgy was said 
or sung? 

The text and translation is reproduced. 

Practically a whole page, tom at the top and down the side. Brownish 
paper. L. 18.5 cm. W. 13.7 cm. Written on both sides in clear hand. Nubian 
style hand. Margins, recto 1 cm. and 1.7 cm.; verso 2 cm. and 1 cm. Letters 
0.30 cm. recto and 0.35 cm. verso . 

Recto 28-37 letters on each line 

17 letters]ov? 5[6 letters] orrjqiov 
Xaqirrj] xai oixrsiqpoig :: ex<p(covca?): 

. . . ](xeTa tt)[v a]vaXY)|z<J/is: svxaQurzovpev 

ooi ] x(vqi)s o 0(so)g o navrcoxqdrcoq on a vagiovg rjpag 

*Ksic) 

5 o]vrag • • a £iovg dnsiqyaoco rov naqaio&avai ro v 
ayiibg o(o)v dvoiaorrjqid) • • x(ai) rrjg peraXrjptpscog 
rov navdyiov x(ai) Ccoonoiov x(cu) ocopazcov x(ai) rov aiparog 
rov povoyswov oov Y(io)v: : bsbps&a xai naqaxa 
Xovpev os • • dpsrapsXrjrai ysvso&ai ra xar y rjpag 
io ^agio/iara • • oixeiovg rjpag rrj dya&orrjra oov: 
oixovoprjoov rrjv £ayrjv rjpwv nqog ro(v)g ovp 
cpbqov o nqog nionv sm rrjv pcov • • x(ai) rj 

piv to vnoXotnov raig rjpsqag birjX&rjv dva 
paqzrjrovg • • x(ai) navra rov xqovov rrjg Cow;? rjp 
15 oov sv roig siqrjvrj x(ai) ayanrjg Ex<p(covco<;): X a P tTY J *( a 0 

T(8ic) ~ z(sic) * 

oix(eip(xot?): £u(yj) psra rrjv avaXrjp(iv) : svxojqiorov 
psv ooi bsonora <piXav(&q(on)s on a va£iovg rj 
pag ovrag • • xar y a £iiboag naqao&rjvai ro 
dyiio oov rovro dvoiaorrjqiib nqooevey 
20 xsv ooi rrjv Xoyixrjv x(ai) avaipaixrov dvoiav 
x(ai) dnoXvoat rov ftavarov x(ai) en ov(qa)voiov p 
vorrjqiov rov dyiov ocoparov x(ai) rov npi 
ov aiparog' rov x(Q ia ‘ vo ) v bsops&a x(ai) naqaxaXov 

r(sic) 

psvo os x a Q l(Jai VP lv bid rrjg Xrjptpscog av 
25 r rjg-*^ 810 ) atpsoiv dpancov ovyxcoqioov na 
qa]nribpar(ov navrag rjpag bidcpvXa 
fo]v vno rag nrsqvyag rov povoyswov oov 
Yio]v ex9(ovco?): bi ov x(ai) ps&o v ^ c ^: x s tpcoOecria et? 

. . .]a7roXuoat: ex(Xive?) rag x£<potXa?:: dyii sv dyi 
so oig a]vanavopsvs • • vxpiors sv vtpiXoig • • 
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Verso 30-38 letters on each line 

xaroixco[v. x(cu) ra roaieiva . 25 letters missing 

E(peQto\y. . . .] wa[ .o Xaog 21 letters missing 

oov rag eavrov xeq9[aXag . 15 letters missing 

rov avxeva rag xagdiag x[ai rov oa)]ptar[('{)og ... 5 letters missing 

5 a aov raig evXoyicug Xafieiv :exreivov r(?)[^(?) 2 letters missing 

v x EL Q a xr P oLoqarov rtjv nXrj^g iXeovg [rear 2 letters missing 

oixreiqpicov x(at) rag pqaxtovag gov rov vyn][Xo 
v x(ai) evXoyrjoov avrovg xai rag ov(qavi)ov(g) evXoyia[g 
xXivov avroig raxeivov ro ovg gov x(cu) ena 
xovgov avrcov ra obi voeiv ra obi (pqoveiv . . 
ra gol pieXerav xvqujcu rov gov avrexeo&ai 
dcoqrjoai' • nqoodeig mar tv avroig x(ai) evXafiei 
ar xai aoyakvoai avreo ro) etg as <pofi(o m • 
ra eqya rcov x El Q< t)V avrcov evXoyrjGov rrjv 
15 £orr]v avrcov olxovo/lugov rcov bqopuov 
avrov amrftov 6ta<pvXa$ov:: ra currj 
piera rcov xaqdicov avrcov etg dya&ov TtXrj 
qotpoQTjGov . . ra rexva avrov avfyoov. . 

(pQOViaov dyaye avrovg etg pterqov rj 
20 XJxia . . xai floffteid avroig yeveo&ai xar * 
bellow . . navra <provov navra netqaapiov • 

(vac) naoav em^ovXrjv novrjqav exdico£icboav 
an avrov m • neqi%aqaxoooov avrovg raig ayyeX[i 

xcug x(ai) aqxayyeXixaig dw/wg . . ra xara ra [. . .] a[v 2 letters missing 
26 pupeqovra avrovg enixcoqrjyrjoov . . ev [eu 

Xafieiav didcpvXaijov • ev naorj dqerrj[ og(?) 2 or 3 letters missing 

ptrjoov rrjv anov&rjv avrov x(ai) did( ?)[co 2 or 3 letters missing 

giv v7iQoode£apisvog pnoranodooi[av 2 or 3 letters missing 

Translation: Recto 

Prayer i 

“We thank thee o Lord God Almighty that we being unworthy have been found 
worthy by thy goodness to stand in front of thy holy sanctuary; and through 
the communion of the all Holy and life giving body and blood of thy Only 
Begotten Son.” 

Prayer ii 

“We pray and beseech thee, to make thy gifts for us irrevocable, (make us) 
sharers of thy Goodness, order our lives for the benefit of our faith and (order) 
and grant that we pass the rest of our days without sin, and all the time of 
our life we may spend in peace and love”. 
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Prayer Hi 

The prayer after the Communion: 

“We thank thee o Lord most gracious that we being unworthy have been 
worthy to apprehend thy holiness in performing this reasonable and blood¬ 
less sacrifice in the sanctuary, to enjoy the immortal and heavenly mystery 
of thy holy body and most honoured blood of Christ.” 

Prayer iv 

“We beseech and request Thee to grant us through this Communion the 
forgiveness of sins and amendment of our misdeeds. Guard us all with the 
wings of thy Only Begotten Son.” 

Prayer v 

Occupies the last two lines of recto and the whole of verso . “O Thou Holy 
One, resting in the holy places (Is 57 5 ). “Highest in the Highest”, dwelling 
[in the high places] looking down [on the low things in heaven and on earth?] 
(cf Ps 112. 4) to thy (people] who bow their heads and the needs of their 
hearts and bodies to receive thy blessings, stretch forth thy unseen hand 
filled with mercy and favours, and thy upstretched arms, and bless them 
with heavenly benedictions. Incline thy ears to them speedily and hearken 
to them. Grant that they apprehend thy things (ra ad), to set their mind on 
them, to practice them, and to give (power) to cleave to what is thine. In¬ 
crease their faith and reverence, and preserve to each fear towards Thee. 
Bless the works of their hands and sustain their lives, and safeguard their 
way so that they do not fall. Fulfil the desires of their hearts for good. In¬ 
crease their children. Lead them to discretion according to the measure of 
their age (cf Eph 4 13 ): make them worthy of thy aid: chase far from them 
all envy, all trials and every evil plot. Surround them with angelic and arch- 
angelic powers. Allow to them what is expedient, and protect them in rever¬ 
ence. Guide their exertion ( onov&rp) into every virtue and thou, accepting 
thy due service, may give them . . .” 
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Two fine studies of the Paschal problem have been published in the last 
seven years. One is Wolfgang Huber’s Passa und Ostern 1 , and the other is 
Raniero Cantalamessa’s La pasqua della nostra salvezza. 2 Their agreements 
and disagreements are equally interesting. We shall confine ourselves to some 
historical questions in the earlier period, though I hope to touch on some 
theological implications. 

There is welcome agreement between these two authorities that the Pas¬ 
chal decision of the Council of Nicaea was not about Quartodeciman prac¬ 
tice, but chiefly concerned a dispute on how one fixed Easter Sunday. 3 This 
was long ago put forward by Duchesne 4 , whose position is decisively vindi¬ 
cated by Huber against the rather clumsy criticism of Lohse. 5 Only if keep¬ 
ing Pascha “with the Jews” means relating the date of Holy Week to the 
Jewish 14th Nisan, can we make sense of the various notices in Epiphanius 6 , 
Chrysostom 7 , and the anonymous preacher of 387. 8 It is with the earlier 
period that I am concerned, and especially with the state of affairs in the 
second century. 

1. To Cantalamessa, it is almost axiomatic that the Church kept an annual 
fast and festival from the earliest times, clearly continuous with the pascha 
of the Jews, which was decisively fulfilled by the voluntary sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. His whole treatment of the question supposes that there is a conti- 


1 Passa und Ostern, Untersuchungen zur Osterfeier der alten Kirche (BZNW 35), Berlin 
1969. Since the present paper was written, there have appeared N. Brox, Tendenzen nnd 
Parteilichkeiten im Osterfeststreit des zweiten Jahrhunderts, ZKG 83, 1972, 291-324 and 
H. von Campenhausen, Ostertermin oder Osterfasten? Vig Chr 28, 1974, 114—38. The latter 
in part agrees with the argument here presented. 

2 La pasqua della nostra salvezza, le tradizioni pasquali della bibbia e della primitiva 
chiesa, published by Marietti (Milan 1971). 

3 Huber 61—84; Cantalamessa 132—7. 

4 L. Duchesne, RQH 28, 1880, 23—5. 

5 B. Lohse, Das Passafest der Quartadecimaner (BFThCh. M 54), Gutersloh 1953,16-8; 
Huber 69-75. 

8 Haer . 70 (PG 42. 339-72). 

7 Jvd. 3 (PG 49. 861-72). 

8 See P. Nautili, Homilies pascales iii (SC 48), Paris 1967. 
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nuum of divine action and revelation, and of human response and celebra¬ 
tion, from the time of the first Exodus through the Church today to the end. 
His treatment is scarcely compatible with the belief of Huber that much of 
the Church, and especially the Church of Rome, had no Easter feast at all 
until the middle of the second century. 9 Cantalamessa argues that the Sunday 
Easter was already widespread early in the second century, and suggests 
that Peter and Paul founded the Sunday Easter in Rome itself. 10 We must 
look at this more closely. 

In 1961 Marcel Richard restated the case of Karl Holl 11 , arguing that the 
Sunday Easter originated in Palestine after the war of Bar Cochba had 
destroyed the Jewish Christian bishopric of Jerusalem, and that it was 
introduced by Bishop Soter at Rome, i.e. between 168 and 175, when the 
outcome of the obscure paschal dispute in Asiatic Laodicea of around 166 
was known. 12 Furthermore, Holl and Richard deduce from the second ex¬ 
tract preserved by Eusebius from Irenaeus’s letter to Victor 13 that at Rome 
there was no paschal observance before Soter’s innovation. The crucial 
passage is as follows, in my own translation: 

“Among them the elders before Soter, who governed the church which you 
, rule today, Anicetus I mean and Pius, Hyginus and Telesphorus and Xy- 
stus, neither themselves observed nor permitted those with them (to do so), 
and none the less they who themselves did not observe were at peace with 
those who came to them from the communities in which it was observed; 
and yet the observance was more opposed to those who did not observe. And 
never because of this pattern were any thrust out, but the elders before you, 
themselves not observing, used to send eucharist to those from the commu¬ 
nities who did observe.” 14 

The question is, what observance is this passage about? Holl and Richard 
say that with Trjgeiv we must understand as object “the day of the Pascha”, 
or simply “the Pascha”. The harmonious relations then reported by Irenaeus 
are between the visitors who keep the Pascha and the Romans who do not. 
One can then easily understand Irenaeus’s point that the observance was 
“more opposed” (pakkov bavrlov) to those who did not observe it. The contrast 
is with the present state of affairs, when both parties to the dispute “ob- 

9 Huber 45-61. 

10 Cantalamessa 116—32. 

11 M. Richard, La question pascale au lie si&cle. Or Syr 6, 1961, 179—212, cf K. Holl, 
Ein Bruchstuck aus einem bisher unbekannten Brief des Epiphanius, Gesammelte Aufsatze 
fur Kirchengeschichte ii, Tubingen 1928, 204—24 (=Festgabe Ad. Julicher 1927, 159-89). 
Holl’s views had illustrious followers, see Richard p. 183. 

12 Richard 194-7. 

13 Eusebius h.e. 5. 24.14-7. 

14 Eusebius h.e. 5. 24.14—5. 
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serve” Pascha, and are quarrelling merely over the day. Indeed, this sen¬ 
tence, contrasting the present discrepancy with the greater one in the past, is 
taken by Huber as decisive for HolTs position. 15 In refuting Huber, Cantala- 
messa is able to cite the excellent study of Christine Mohrmann, in which she 
reviewed both Richard’s article and the contribution of Pierre Nautin to the 
debate. 16 Mohrmann renews the case for Duchesne’s interpretation of xrjQefr: 
it means “observe the 14th day”. 17 Her main argument is linguistic. In the 
LXX and the New Testament, and in the early Church generally, the term 
r rjgelv occurs in the sense “to keep, hold to, observe” mostly with God’s law 
or commandment as object, or some expression of similar meaning. Rarely, in 
Hermas, does the object “fast”, or “liturgy” in the sense of charitable works, 
or ‘Chastity” turn up. She missed an interesting reference in Justin Dial. 
10. 3, where “the feasts and the sabbaths” are object (fJLtfte rag eograg pyre 
xa odfificcTa xrjgovvxeq). But generally her case is well made, that we do not 
find r rjgelv in the sense of “to keep a festival”: only Polycrates says that the 
Quartodecimans have always “kept the day of the fourteenth of the Pascha” 
(ixrjgrjoav xrjv ijftdgav xfjg reaaageaxaidexdrrjg xov nd(Jx a )- i8 Thus the word has, 
Mohrmann argues, an antique flavour, and is specially appropriate for 
conserving a solemn divine injunction or tradition. In this sense, it took on 
the specific meaning in second-century paschal controversy: the Quartodeci¬ 
mans meant by it “to keep the fourteenth day”, as distinct from any other. 
So the contrast in Irenaeus’ letter to Victor is between those who in time past 
followed Quartodeciman practice, and those who did not. At Rome specifi¬ 
cally, where Irenaeus goes on to illustrate his point with reference to the visit 
of Poly carp to Anicetus, when neither persuaded the other to forsake his 
ancestral practice, the difference between the observing and the non-oberving 
was the difference between Quartodeciman and Sunday Easter practice. 19 
The “more opposed” nature of the observance is explained with reference to 
the immediate context: it is those “coming to them” in Rome, whose quarto- 
decimanism is more offensive than when carried on in the remoter overseas 
provinces, which (on this hypothesis) are in question in Victor’s time. 
Mohrmann scores heavily in her article, because she has done serious re¬ 
search on xrjgelv, which is never used as the verb with “Pascha” or “the day of 
the Pascha” as object, the regular verbs (even in Poly crates and Eusebius) 
being ayeiv and imrekeurdai. She also catches Richard out for his quite 
unnecessary attempt to magic away the dispute between Anicetus and 
Poly carp as merely hypothetical; he simply gets the grammar wrong. 20 This 

15 Huber 58. 

16 Cantalame8sa 121—4; C. Mohrmann, Le conflit pascale au lie si&cle, VigChr 16, 1962, 
154—71; P. Nautin, Lettres et 6crivains chr6tiens des lie et Ille si&cles, Paris 1961,65—1W- 

17 L. Duchesne, RQH 28, 1880, 12; B. Lohse defended this view in Das Passafest der 
Quartadecimaner (BFThCh. M 54), Gutersloh 1953, 114—6. 

18 Eusebius h.e. 5. 24. 6. 

19 Eusebius h.e. 5. 24. 16—7. 

20 Richard 189—93; Mohrmann 163-4. 
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shakes confidence in the rest of Richard’s position, even though it is not 
logically connected with it. 

It is not my purpose to arbitrate between my betters in this dispute. But I 
must ask whether Duchesne, Mohrmann and Cantalamessa on the one hand, 
and Holl, Richard and Huber on the other, have done justice to all the data. 
First, I have to ask whether they have exhausted the possible reference of 
“observe/not observe” in the context. If we are to take Eusebius seriously, 
Irenaeus is here illustrating from the period before Soter what he has assert¬ 
ed in the previous extract: “The disagreement is not merely about the day, 
but also about the very pattern (eldovs) of the fast. For some think that 
they must fast one day, others two, others even more; some make their day 
measure forty diurnal and nocturnal hours. And this variety among those who 
observe (kurrjQovvreQ) has existed not just in our present time, but also 
much earlier in the time of our predecessors, who quite scrupulously, in all 
probability, held the custom in simplicity and humble ignorance (IduoTiapfo), 
and have established it for the future. And none the less all these were at 
peace and we are at peace with each other, and the discord about the fast 
enhances the concord of the faith.” 21 The passage is plainly about people 
who observe the same Paschal day, but do not agree about the pattern of 
the fast. And they still do it, even in the time of Irenaeus’s letter: eiQtjvevodv 
re xai eiQTjvevojuev “they were at peace and we are at peace”. One might 
raise the question: Does Irenaeus write this about the Quartodecimans, or 
the Sunday Easter observers? If raw imrrjQovvroyv means “those who observe 
the fourteenth day”, Irenaeus says “we are at peace with each other” as one 
of them. Though strictly that contradicts Eusebius’s statement that Irena¬ 
eus supports the Sunday Easter 22 , it is not impossible as an irenic touch, 
particularly from one of Asiatic extraction who boasted his connexions with 
Polycarp. 23 But I do not think this conclusion inevitable; Mohrmann 
would have to, since she can hardly distinguish iTurtjQeiv used absolutely in 
this paragraph from rrjqelv used absolutely in the next, a paragraph which is 
supposed to illustrate this. 

Let us turn now to h.e. 5. 24. 14-17, and assume that it illustrates what 
Irenaeus writes in 5. 24. 12- 13. It then describes a situation in which Ro¬ 
mans and visitors keep the same day for the end of the fast, but there is 
something which some observe and others do not. What could that something 
be ? It could not be, as Th. Zahn maintained 24 , the fast itself. The verb Tiygelv 
is certainly appropriate with “fast” as object, but the position described by 
Irenaeus previously is about different forms of fast, and he does not include 
no fast at all among the options. 25 Besides, the Pascha is a fast with a ter- 

21 Eusebius h.e. 5. 24. 12—3. 

22 H.e. 5. 24. 11. 23 Eusebius h.e. 5. 20. 6-7. 

24 Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentliche Kanons iv, Erlangen/ 
Leipzig 1891, 283. 308. 

25 So Huber 56, giving other references for Zahn’s view. 
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mination; without the fast there is no such thing in the Church. For th^ evi¬ 
dence, consider any of the statements by Eusebius and his sources in this 
passage, or any other passages relating to paschal controversy in the early 
Church. But if not the fast itself, then it is a particular pattern of fasting or 
fasting on one particular day and not another, that is referred to. Here I call 
attention to some words regularly mistranslated, so far as I can see. Irenaeus 
writes of those who observed: “never because of this pattern were any thrust 
out, but the elders before you, themselves not observing, sent eucharist to 
those from the communities who did observe , \ “Because of this pattem ,, is 
did to eldog TovTOf and corresponds closely to the earlier statement that there 
was dispute “about the very pattern of the fast”, neqi rov eldovg avrov rijg 
vrjoxelag. By what do translators justify the rendering of to eldog rovro, “this 
course of action”, which is Lawlor and Oulton, or “cette conduite” which is 
Bardy and Mohrmann? I can find no lexical justification for it. Taken in its 
natural sense, and interpreting the two passages together, the words con¬ 
firm the suggestion that Rome and its visitors disagreed about the form or 
pattern of the paschal fast, at a time when they agreed about the day. 

If this is so, there must have been a passage in Irenaeus’s letter which 
Eusebius does not quote, explaining the particular dispute which he discus¬ 
sed in h.e . 5. 24. 14-7. There was some day, related to the agreed terminal 
day, when the Romans did not fast but the foreigners, and notably Poly¬ 
carp, did. Sometimes, one might speculate, this additional fast day might 
fall on a Sunday, and then the two practices, of observing and not observing, 
would be even more opposed (fiaJJjov evavr /or), since it is offensive to sit at 
home in sorrow while the Church makes eucharist. I shall add a further sug¬ 
gestion along these lines later. Alternatively, /tdAAor bavrlov may be explained 
as Mohrmann explains it: it was the more objectionable in the case of visi¬ 
tors in Rome not to do as Rome does, than for Asiatics and others on their 
home ground. However, there is one slight difficulty which my speculation 
does help to clear up. Scholars have puzzled over Irenaeus’s statement that 
the predecessors of Victor, far from excommunicating them, “used to send 
eucharist to those from the communities who did observe”. Of course, “those 
from the communities” could mean “those in the communities”, and this 
led Nautin to suggest that mutual communion was in the early period signi¬ 
fied by one bishop sending a packet of eucharistic element to another; 
though he preferred the view that Inefjmov eixagiariav was a metaphorical 
expression for “to permit to offer the eucharist”, i.e. to recognize as a lawful 
and orthodox minister. 26 Mohrmann goes for the former explanation, citing 
the practice of carrying home the eucharist and using it domestically, and 
the Roman bishop’s fermentum . 27 I find none of this very convincing. A 
close look at the context suggests that it is foreigners in Rome who are meant. 
Irenaeus has just spoken of “those who came to them from the communi- 

26 P. Nautin, Lettres et 6crivains chr6tiens des lie et III si&cles, Paris 1961, 81. 

27 Mohrmann 161—2. 
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ties in which it was observed.” Surely “those from the provinces” in this 
sentence are the self-same. They are in Rome. The eucharist has to be sent 
to them either because they are fasting at home while the Roman church is 
offering the eucharist, and they are treated like the sick to whom the ele¬ 
ments are sent, or else because at that period the visitors met in distinct 
congregations, and were already united with the Roman bishop’s mass 
through something like the fermentum , as a regular practice. 

But the most momentous conclusion is the one I have not stated. If my 
interpretation is correct, then Rome and Asia agreed on the date of the end 
of the paschal fast in the period before Soter, though there were differences 
about the pattern of fasting. Anicetus and Polycarp, whatever their differ¬ 
ences, agreed on that. Now, in the light of the letter of Polycrates about the 
long-standing Quartodeciman tradition is Asia, in which he explicitly cites 
Polycarp as a key witness 28 , this must entail that Rome was at that period 
Quartodeciman. On this hypothesis, then, the opening words of h.e. 5. 24. 14 
become intelligible: “Among 1 them (iv olg) the elders before Soter, Anicetus I 
mean and Pius, Hyginus and Telesphorus and Xystus, neither themselves 
observed nor permitted those with them (to do so).” What he writes applies 
to the period before Soter. From then on, some other situation prevailed. 
What more likely than that Soter presided over a change in the practice of 
the church of Rome, whereby it adopted exclusively the Sunday Easter? 
In that interpretation, I follow Holl, Richard and Huber. It is, I believe, the 
strongest point they have to make. But they are wrong to assume that no 
Paschal observance existed in Rome before that date. That Soter should 
have made the change is compatible with various things we know of him. 
For one thing, he was active and informed on Greek affairs, as the corre¬ 
spondence with Dionysius of Corinth shews. 29 For another, his accession 
coincided approximately with the Laodicene dispute, as we have already 
mentioned, and a decision by Rome to change its practice could well have 
been connected with it. If Rome changed, one imagines it did so circum¬ 
spectly, with its usual practical conservatism. In that case, it changed when 
already most of Christendom had already adopted the Sunday Easter. 
The situation which Victor documented by writing to numerous foreign 
churches reflects an only slightly later state of affairs. It is not impossible, in 
terms of dates, that the Laodicene dispute was precipitated by the Roman 
decision. Soter’s accession would have to be early (say 165) and the dispute 
late (say 166) among the dates usually proposed. If so, it left the churches of 
Asia unmoved in their traditional position, and the seeds of Victor’s contro¬ 
versy ready to germinate, perhaps in the schism of Blastus 30 , perhaps simply 
among the Asiatic congregations in Rome. But the connexion need not 


28 Eusebius h.e . 5. 24. 2—7; for Polycarp, 4. 

29 Eusebius h.e. 4. 23; cf. P. Nautin, Lettres et 6crivains ch. 1. 

30 Eusebius h.e. 5. 15, cf 5. 20.1; Ps-Tertullian Adv. haer. 8 (CSEL 47, 225), cf Huber 60. 
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be direct. It may simply be that the pressure for a decision came to a 
head about the same time in Rome and in the border-lands of Asia and 
Phrygia. 


2. We turn briefly to the Laodicene dispute. Our evidence is a slight note 
in Eusebius’s chapter on Melito of Sardis: 

“In his work Peri tou pascha , he indicates as he begins the time at which he 
composed it, as follows: ‘In the time of Servillius ( Rufinus reads Sergius) 
Paulus the proconsul of Asia, at the time (<& ... xatgco) when Sagaris bore 
witness, there was much dispute at Laodicea about the pascha, which fell 
seasonably (xara xaiq6v) in those days, and these things were written.’ And 
Clement of Alexandria mentions this work in his own work on the Pascha, 
which he says he composed as it were prompted (d>g £( air tag) by Melito’s 
writing.” 31 

If this really was the opening of Melito’s work, it could not have been the 
Peri Pascha of the papyri. But it could have been a chronological note by 
the author or an editor. 32 In view of Eusebius’s references here and later 33 to 
Clement, however, it may even be that he owed all his knowledge of Melito’s 
work to the Alexandrine, with grave results for the reliability of the report 
quoted. 34 That Clement knew the Peri Pascha of the papyri is suggested by 
Fragment 33, from his own Peri tou Pascha 35 , where the discussion of the 
picture or image owes something to Peri Pascha 3G-7. 36 But Eusebius’s 
remarks do not justify any conclusion on the question whether Clement 
approved or disapproved of Melito’s views. It is mere speculation to argue, 
as Huber does, that because another fragment of Clement’s work argues the 
Johannine passion chronology, Eusebius is describing a Melito work making 
the opposite case. 37 What one can deduce is that 166-7 is the most likely 
date for the dispute, though a date before 162 is possible, and slight emenda¬ 
tions make a later date likely. 38 One can also see that the paschal dispute 
was connected with the martyrdom of the Quartodeciman bishop Sagaris at 

31 Eusebius h.e, 4. 26. 3—4. 

32 So Perler, M61iton de Sardes Sur la pdque (S. C. 123), Paris 1966, 19—20. 

33 H.e. 6.13. 9. 

34 See B. Gustafsson, Eusebius’ principles in handling his sources, StPatr 4 (TU 78), 
Berlin 1961, 427-11. 

35 O. Stahlin, Clemens Alexandrinus iii (GCS 17 2 ), 218. 3—6. 

36 C. Bonner, The Homily on the passion by Melito bishop of Sardis (StD 12), London 1941, 
68-9. 

37 Huber 39—41; see Clement Fragment 28 (Stahlin 216. 21—217.10). 

38 See A. Haraack, Die Chronologic der altchristlichen Literatur i, Leipzig 1897, 359—60. 
Rufinus read Sergius Paulus , implying a date after his consulate in 168, and Perler propos¬ 
ed Servilius Pudens , who was Consul in 166 (M61iton 21—2). 
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Laodicea. 39 1 myself believe that it arose from the observance of the Pascha 
which coincided approximately with the execution itself, and that the writer 
of the fragment considered this “opportune” (xara xcuq6v) ; the assimilation of 
Polycarp’s passion to that of Christ in substance and possibly in date is a 
good parallel. 40 But it may have been the natalia of Sagaris that provoked 
the debate, and the meaning of xaxa xatqov remains uncertain. 

It is reasonable to connect the writing of Apollinaris of Hierapolis with 
this occasion, though the evidence is slight. Hierapolis is very near Laodicea; 
Apollinaris is paired with Melito by Eusebius. 41 In the fragments of his Peri 
ton pascha he attacks those who believe that Christ ate the Passover before 
he suffered, basing their view on Matthew, and advocates a Johannine 
paschal chronology. 42 From this, and from the fragments of Clement, I 
would deduce that one of the subjects of dispute was the passion chronology 
of the gospels. But it is not likely that this was the only theme, and it would 
be rash to assume that Quartodecimans favoured one chronology and Sun¬ 
day Easter observers favoured the other. 

Huber is driven to argue that Melito was involved as a defender of the 
Roman Sunday Easter and opponent of Quartodecimanism. 43 This is 
absurd because of the presence of Melito’s name, with circumstantial bio¬ 
graphical particulars, among the luminaries of Asia cited by Polycrates as 
champions of the Quartodecimancause. 44 Polycrates may have been a liar at 
times; most of us are. But to expose himself to correction on so recent a 
matter, when ex hypothesi Melito had actually written to argue the opposite 
case, was scarcely in his own interests. As to what actually happened at 
Laodicea, we shall never know. But we should not assume that paschal 
disputes in the second century were simple. It is precisely through so limit¬ 
ing his options that Huber is led to absurdity. He will not allow that there 
could be division between different groups of Quartodecimans. Therefore, 
since Apollinaris of Hierapolis argued for the Johannine passion chronology, 
and he was a Quartodeciman, those who argue for the synoptic chronology 
must be advocates of a Sunday Easter; but Clement of Alexandria is alleged 
to have criticized Melito in a work in which he himself defended the Johan¬ 
nine chronology; therefore Melito argued the opposite case from Apollina¬ 
ris’, i.e. the synoptic chronology and the Sunday Easter. 45 Huber admits an 
inconsistency himself: Rome and (especially) Alexandria support the Sun¬ 
day Easter and the Johannine chronology. Such are the consequences of 
trying to simplify the issues. 


39 See Polycrates apud Eusebius h.e . 5. 24. 5. 

40 Martyrdom of Polycarp, esp. 21. 

41 H.e. 4. 26.1. 

42 Chronicon Pascale (PG 92. 80 C—81 A), conveniently in Perler, M61iton 244—6. 

43 Huber 37-45. 

44 Eusebius h.e. 5. 24. 5. 

45 Huber 37—41, who refers to all the sources. 
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I would point out some possible sources of conflict, any or all of which 
may have been involved in the Laodicene dispute around 165. First, there is 
the obvious issue, do we finish the Paschal fast on 14th Nisan, or always on 
a Sunday? Secondly, there is the chronological problem, did Christ die on the 
14th Nisan or the 15th? With this Apollinaris of Hierapolis was certainly 
concerned. But that issue could divide Quartodecimans and Sunday Easter 
observers alike. Thirdly, there were the questions about the form or length 
of the paschal fast, which we have already discussed; these could affect 
the adherents of both main parties, too. Fourthly, there was a constel¬ 
lation of problems for the Quartodecimans, which doubtless contributed to 
the downfall of their practice. They would be involved, as the Sunday-obser- 
vers were not, in the question arising when the paschal fast clashed with the 
regular Sunday festival. But they also had liturgical problems which flowed 
from the development of the eucharist as a sacrificial ceremony distinct 
from the festival meal in the evening. On this I think a little more needs to 
be said. 

In the earliest times, Christians celebrated the Lord's Supper in the even¬ 
ing. The biblical narratives of the institution are unanimous on this. But so 
are the accounts of the Lord’s resurrection appearances in eucharistic situa¬ 
tions and such hints as we get in Acts. 46 The earliest Quartodecimans, we 
may suppose, ate and drank a Passover meal as they had always done. There 
is no reason to doubt, unless Jesus and his disciples were already excommuni¬ 
cate, that in the earliest times the eating of the Passover lamb continued 
among those believers who stood firm for circumcision, the sabbath and the 
food-laws. Others, especially in the Diaspora, will have celebrated the Pas¬ 
sover night with a meal of some other kind, as Jews have always done since 
the Temple was destroyed. Among the Jews, it may have included a lamb 
in some places, but not in others. It is this latter kind of provincial meal 
that would serve as the model for both Jews and Christians in the second 
century. But it was essentially an evening affair. In the early days, this 
would be one more occasion like the regular Christian agape and eucharist. 
Pliny had heard of the Christian assemblies in the early morning on a fixed 
day (presumably Sunday) for reciting a prayer or hymn and for sacramentum, 
which he takes to be an oath, and another assembly later in the day for a 
meal; the latter had been abandoned to comply with an edict against collegia. 
This either indicates that the eucharist was distinct from the agape, and was 
already held in the morning; or else, that Pliny’s edict could have furnished 
cause to replace the common meal with a formal sacrificial commemoration 
in the early morning, the scale and time of which would be less likely to 
attract the notice of the police. Now, if we assume the gradual progress of the 

46 Luke 24. 28—43, cf John 20. 19—29; Acts 20. 7. Since this was written, R. Staats has 
argued the widespread observance of the nocturnal worship: Die Sonntagnachtgottesdienste 
der christlichen Friihzeit, ZNW 66, 1975, 242-63. 

47 Pliny Letters 96. 7. 
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morning sacrificial observance in the second century, where does it leave 
the Quartodeciman Passover? One obvious possibility was to defer the meal 
till the early morning. This is exactly the situation reflected in Epistula 
Apostolorum 15, which may be a Quartodeciman document. 48 There a pas¬ 
chal vigil ends with agape and 4 ‘remembrance** of Christ at cock-crow. But 
this at once raises a problem for the earnest Quartodeciman. He has learned 
that according to the rule of faith, the paschal fast ends on the day when the 
people put away the leaven. 49 But if you postpone the meal till the morning, 
it is then 15th Nisan. One way forward is to say that Jesus ate the Passover 
and died the next day, and that you are commemorating on the 15th the 
death of the true paschal lamb, the Christ. The chronology of this view was 
attacked by Apollinaris of Hierapolis, as we have noted. Alternatively, one 
could advance the observance, and break bread early on the morning of 14 
Nisan, and plead the Johannine chronology of the death. We have thus the 
makings of ample controversy, and controversy in which the divergent gos¬ 
pel chronologies become of great importance. Previously, while the Christian 
Passover was held in the evening, the conflicting chronologies were of no 
great consequence. Christ had died, the true Passover Lamb, and his resur¬ 
rection had declared his significance; what Christians do at their Passover is 
enshrined in the eucharistic words of Jesus, not only in the Synoptic narra¬ 
tives but also in John 13-17. When ordinary Christians today keep Pascha, 
they do not notice the discrepancies in the Gospels, and they never did then; 
Mehto’s Peri Pascha, for instance, is equally compatible with either Gospel 
chronology, as it would be with either Quartodeciman or Sunday Easter 
practice. It is only when a change is made — as for instance, if we were now 
to decide to abolish Good Friday — that the foundation documents are look¬ 
ed at. So there was room in the middle of the second century for dispute 
between Quartodeciman groups who made eucharist early on 14 Nisan and 
those who made it early on 15 Nisan. It is scarcely surprising that modem 
scholarship is divided on the question of the night of the Quartodeciman 
observance. 50 There cannot be a right answer. If by 165 there were any Quar- 
todecimans still celebrating agape and eucharist in the evening, their posi¬ 
tion would be that of one more minority group claiming to be right. 

Since I am permitting myself to be speculative, one could explore the 
possibility that the differences over the length of the fast to which Irenaeus 
refers in the passage already discussed were in fact another way of expres¬ 
sing different practices in relation to 14 Nisan. If we suppose (and it is mere 
supposition) a custom of fasting from early on 13 Nisan, one day would 
bring us to early in the morning of 14th, two days to early in the morning of 

48 C. Schmidt, Gesprache Jesu mit seinen Jungern nach der Auferstehung (TU 43), Leip¬ 
zig 1919, 368-9; 577-9. 

49 So Polycrates ap. Eusebius h.e. 5. 24. 6. 

50 C. Schmidt, Gesprache Jesu 603; B. Lohse, Das Passafest 44—6; Huber 9 all favour 
night of 13—14; F. E. Brightman, JThS 25 1924,261—2; Cantalamessa 151—2 favour 14—15. 
37 Stadia Patriatica vol. XV 
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the 15th, and a nominal day, actually lasting 40 hours, to sundown on 14th, 
which is when the Jews eat the Passover. There could then be an easy ex¬ 
planation of the difficulties at Borne, if the visitors were “observing” the 
second day of the fast while the Romans had already broken theirs. The 
charitable Romans could even have “sent” the paschal eucharist to the visi¬ 
tors for use at the end of their paschal fast. If this were so, then the difficult 
expression juaMov bavriov would mean: “the practice of observing the longer 
fast was more contrary to those who did not observe than not observing 
was to those who did.” One can certainly understand why the Roman bishops 
neither observed themselves nor permitted their own people to do so: to 
observe a two-day fast would mean abstaining from the eucharistic assembly 
for the annual paschal feast! 

In this situation a change to the Sunday Easter had manifest advantages. 
The timing of the festive meal or sacrifical offering was dictated already by 
regular Sunday practice of meeting at dawn. Like the baptismal eucharist 
of St. Hippolytus 51 it follows a fast and vigil, and takes place at cock-crow. 
It imitates the resurrection of Jesus Christ, first discovered at early dawn. 
That would not limit its meaning to a commemoration of the rising of Jesus: 
the slaughtered lamb and the crucified Messiah and the impending return 
for judgment, not to mention the new light of creation and the coming of 
spring, were all appropriate. But the liturgical difficulties were clearly less. 
Problems did remain. I take it that the complexities of Didasccdia Apostolo - 
rum 21 52 , if one is sceptical about Mile Jaubert’s brilliant thesis 53 , are an 
attempt to unravel the implications of a Sunday Easter for the Gospel 
chronology. And there did remain the issues later to divide the Sunday 
Easter observers: whether you accept the current Jewish dating for 14 
Nisan, or fix the Pascha always after the vernal equinox; and whether Easter 
Sunday can fall as early as 15 Nisan, or must always be 16th or later. 
However, the Sunday Easter was, if nothing else, a convenient way out 
of the Quartodeciman difficulties. 

But there were other advantages in the Sunday Easter. There was always 
pressure in Christianity to sever the links with Judaism. Ignatius’ direction 
to cease sabbatizing and live according to kyriake or the Didache’s in¬ 
junction to avoid the fast-days and prayers of the “hypocrites”, and sub¬ 
stitute peculiarly Christian ones 55 , both illustrate this attitude. Huber is 
prepared to embrace Schwartz’s theory that the weekly Sunday festival 
itself arose as a distinction from the Jewish Sabbath, but he has weighty 
authorities against him. 56 At certain times, it might be dangerous to keep a 

51 Apostolic Tradition xx. 9; xxi. 1. 

52 Especially the second half, Connolly pp. 187—92. 

53 A. Jaubert, The date of the last supper, New York 1966, 69—80 (La date de la c§ne, 
Paris 1967 II, 1). 

54 Magnesians 9. 1. 55 Didache 8. 

56 See Huber 60—1 and authorities cited. 
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festival with the Jews: anywhere in the Empire during the war of Bar 
Cochba, or in Jerusalem after it, for instance. But the main pressure must 
have been theological. Pressure among Christians for a clean break with the 
Jewish past was often intense in the second century. Marcion and the gnostic 
leaders wanted to weave a liberated Gospel out of the message of St. Paul, 
one which relieved Christians of all the burden of the law. It must have seem¬ 
ed to them very idle to abolish circumcision, sabbath, and most of the food 
laws, and still to keep the Passover of the Jewish Diaspora, even in an adapt¬ 
ed form. After all, God had destroyed the sacrifical system as a punishment 
to the Jews themselves for their obtuseness. The defenders of the Old Testa¬ 
ment revelation, those such as Theophilus and Irenaeus, would find them¬ 
selves not very well placed to justify it. To transfer the end of the fast to the 
day of the resurrection would settle it once for all as a Christian feast. Rome’s 
reluctance to permit Easter Sunday to fall as early as 15 Nisan is attributed 
by Huber to the Johannine chronology, in which Christ rose on 16th. 57 It 
could equally have been to ensure that even when 14 Nisan fell on the Sab¬ 
bath, the Christian vigil and the Jewish meal, the Christian Easter Day and 
the Jewish festival day, did not coincide. 

3. So far we have confined our attention to the nature of the ohange from 
Quartodeciman to Sunday Easter practice. One might explore further the 
origin of these practices severally, and seek that of the Quartodecimans in 
the Sadducean Temple observance of the first Christians, or the existing 
practices of the Diaspora Jews, while the Sunday Easter could derive from 
the solar calendar of Qumran or from the historic resurrection of Jesus on 
the first day of the week. 58 1 shall confine myself to drawing attention to an 
aspect of the festival that can be easily overlooked. 

We have already noted that one of the reasons for preferring the Sunday 
Easter to the Quartodeciman Pascha was the desire to avoid the imputation 
of judaizing. The imputation would be pressed by Marcionite and gnostic 
groups who rejected the Law outright. I cannot document this pressure 
directly. But I can refer to the work of Melito Peri Pascha , which (if pole¬ 
mical at all) is a justification of the Pascha as a divine institution fulfilled in 
Christ, and celebrated by a reading and exegesis of Exodus 12. It contains in 
its first part a lengthy discussion of the function of the Old Testament laws 
and narratives, and a justification of their Christian use. 59 The fragment of 
Clement’s On the Pascha to which we have already referred also deals with 
the matter of Old Testament typology. 60 

But the dispute with Marcion and the gnostics was only partly about the 
Scripture. The Scripture in dispute was fundamentally a matter of creation 

57 Huber 53—4, citing Holl. 

58 Huber 45—9 is well documented but not compelling. 

59 Peri Pascha 35—45. 

60 Fragment 33 (Stahlin iii 218.1—6). 
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and providence: Was the supreme Father who sent the Saviour Christ also 
the Originator and Disposer of this physical universe? On the meaning and 
authority of Genesis turned much controversy and apologetic in the second 
century. Now the observance of Pascha has more than one line of connexion 
with this dispute. It can be regarded as a test case for the validity of the Old 
Testament, as already indicated. But it is also linked both directly and 
indirectly with the doctrine of creation. 

It is linked directly because in the time of Christian origins the Jewish 
Passover included the Creation in the celebration. The first of months was 
the time of creation, and the subject is clearly one of the four commemmora- 
ted in the poem of the “Four Nights”. 61 It is clearly taken up in the early 
Christian homiletic, as when Melito begins his Haggadah with the creation 
of the world and man 62 , or enlarges upon the creative work of Christ 63 ; or 
when Pseudo-Hippolytus invokes the glories of spring and calls upon the 
universe to celebrate, or directly refers to the Jewish tradition that the 
world was created at “this season” and enlarges on it. 64 Less directly, it was 
present in the earliest stages of the development of Passover in the Biblical 
and pre-Biblical period, as a sacrifice of the firstlings of the nomad’s flock, 
or as a gift of the firstfruits of the ground. Among the pre-Exodus Hebrews, 
and in pre-settlement Canaan, it was already a herdsman’s or a farmer’s 
New Year, ready to attract the myth and cult pattern of a New Year festi¬ 
val, even before its historic involvement with Yahwism and the covenant of 
Israel with its God. 65 In Christian times, some assimilation probably occurred 
of the Pascha to the pagan mysteries, such as Attis and Demeter, which 
celebrated the rising of the dead god in spring-time; and though the year 
begins for most northerners now with the winter solstice and not the vernal 
equinox, the myths and images of Easter still reflect the delight at the emerg¬ 
ing flowers and chickens. 

I know that it is the custom of Christian preachers to minimize this con¬ 
nexion, and to emphasize the unique quality of the resurrection of Jesus as 
the foundation miracle of Christian revelation; and if they refer to the Old 
Testament background of Pascha at all, to find in it the unique, miraculous 
anticipation of that mighty deliverance in the escape from Egypt of the first 
People of God. But if you decide to keep an annual feast, linked to the move¬ 
ment of the heavenly bodies and the spring of the year, as distinct from the 
mechanical seven-day Sunday observance, you commit yourself thereby to a 
nature-religion. In the second century, I believe this was felt and positively 
embraced by those who retained the Jewish heritage and resisted gnosticism. 
One might recall Clement of Rome, who based his belief in the future resur- 

61 Cantalamessa 43—50. 

62 Peri Pascha 47; cf S. G. Hall, JThS NS 22, 1971, 38-^0. 

63 Peri Pascha 82-3; cf 96-8; 104-5. 

64 In sanctum pascha 1; 3; 17 (Nautin 117—9; 121—3; 145—9). 

65 Cantalamessa 13—22. 
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rection on the resurrection of day and night, of the seed sown in the parth, 
and of the Phoenix, almost to the exclusion of Christ the first-fruits. 66 I 
need hardly add, what is well known to any who have considered the text 
of Melito, that the material world receives vindication in his Peri Pascha 
not only through the repeated references to creation, but through the em¬ 
phasis on the incarnation and physical death of the divine Creator of the 
world and Author of Scripture. 67 By retaining the annual festival, the first 
age of Christianity sided with natural religion against the absolutism of 
revelation, with the God of the material world against the “God beyond 
God”, the noetic and impalpable Father accessible only to the enlightened 
elect. We do them no honour if we retain their cultic practice and ignore the 
motivation of it. We certainly do scant justice to the Saviour who took bread 
and wine as the tokens of his paschal memorial, and after his cruel death 
showed his disciples his hands and his side. Whatever we make of the narra¬ 
tives of the physical resurrection of Christ and their historical origin, it can 
scarcely be doubted that they were treasured in the Church as a pledge of the 
resurrection of the body of every believer, that those who suffer with him 
will also be glorified with him and will in the end be rolled in a body like his 
when they see their God. 68 

Conclusion 

We have proposed three rather disparate points. First, by strictly linking 
the two extracts from Irenaeus in Eusebius h.e. 5. 24. 12-7 we found reason 
to suppose that the Roman Church changed in the time of bishop Soter 
from a Quartodeciman to a Sunday Easter practice. Second, beginning from 
the Laodicean dispute of about 165 we speculated upon the motive for the 
change in the Church from the Quartodeciman to Sunday Easter practice, 
and sought it in the difficulties produced for Quartodecimans by the cele¬ 
bration of the eucharist in the morning, and the desire to distinguish the 
Christian Pascha from that of the unbelieving Jews. Finally, we commented 
on the function of the annual Pascha in Christianity as an anti-Marcionite 
and anti-gnostic institution, securing as it did not only continuity with the 
Old Testament, but the commemoration of creation, and an emphasis upon 
the bodily suffering and resurrection of Jesus, which itself holds out a hope 
of bodily consummation for his disciples. I hope that these theses, if not 
thoroughly persuasive, will at least help truer arguments to show themselves. 

66 1 Clement 34—5. 

67 Among other passages, PP 46—7; 56—7; 66—7; 79—80; 104. 

68 Romans 8, 17; Philippians 3, 21; Melito Peri Pascha 103 (the last 3 lines in Perler’s 
edition Bhonld be restored to the order 800, 798, 799, as in the Coptic version). 
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The practice of handling and preserving the sacred species in and outside 
the liturgy for viaticum, communion and other devotional practices must 
have been as old as Christianity itself. The use of the fermentum , a portion 
of the consecrated bread taken from the bishop’s eucharist to other, seem¬ 
ingly nearby, communities as a symbol of unity, may well date from the be¬ 
ginning of the second century. Irenaeus, deploring pope Victor’s conduct 
towards the Asian Christians may be referring to this token of unity with his 
remark that, as far back as Sixtus, the eucharist was offered to those who 
followed the quartodeciman usage 1 . Communion for those absent is mentioned 
by Justin in his Apology 2 which dates from the middle of the same century. 
Daily communion by the laity is known to Hippolytus writing his Apostolic 
Tradition 3 in the second decade of the third. All references are associated 
with Rome, but apart from the fermentum which is undoubtedly of Roman 
origin 4 , it would be unwise to assert that the use of the reserved sacrament 
originated there. 

The transportation of the sacrament was one of the liturgical functions 
of the deacon 5 and remained so until the mid-third century at least. It was 
at this time, according to the letter of Cornelius 6 that 42 acolytes were 
appointed, the number of which has relevance to the recorded tituli 7 . Al¬ 
though the acolytes took over the function of the deacon in respect to the 
reserved sacrament, tradition, in Rome at least, seems to have died hard. 
When the sacrament was locked away it was the deacon who held the key. 
Prudentius sings in honour of the deacon Lawrence 8 : 

1 Quoted by Eusebius, HE V, 24, 14—7. Norbert Brox gives a different interpretation to 
the passage, namely that the Asians were given the eucharist at the bishop's celebration. 
See, ‘The Conflict between Anicetus and Polycarp* in Concilium: Theology in the Age of 
Renewal, I, no. 8, Eng. ed., London 1072, 37 ff. 

2 Apologia I, no. 65 in PG VI, 427. 

3 Ed. G. Dix (2nd ed. H. Chadwick), London 1937/58f. 

4 Liber pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, Le Liber pontificalis, texte, introduction et commen- 
taire I, Paris 1886, attributes it to Miltiades (311—14), p. 168 and to Siricius (384—99), 
p. 216; but it almost certainly belongs to an earlier period. 

5 Justin, loc. cit. 6 Recorded in Eusebius HE VI, 43, 11. 

7 R. Vielliard, Recherches sur les origines de la Rome chr£tienne, 2nd. ed., Rome 1959, 
believes that the list of clergy enumerated corresponds to the number of existing foundations. 

8 Peristephanon, hymn 2; PL LXX, 302. 
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Claustris sacrorum praeerat 
Coelestis arcanum domus 
fidis gubemans olavibus 
Votasque dispensans opes. 

and the twelfth-century miniaturist of the Psalter of Melissanda, from the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, depicts Stephen, deacon and protomartyr, 
with the reserved sacrament in a portable container 9 . As for the acolytes, 
their official duties were later described by Innocent I in his letter toDecen- 
tius 10 . These included the taking of the fermentum to their own titulus 11 . 
Through Gallican influence the traditio at the time of the making of an acolyte 
was cruet and candlestick, signifying his then accepted role at mass. At Borne 
however, at the time of his appointment, he appeared before the pope wear¬ 
ing his little linen bag as a certificate of office 12 . The use of the linen bag for 
the reserved sacrament is probably as old as the custom itself. Ideal in the 
times of persecution when it could be concealed on the person, yet it must 
have been generally inadequate. Evidence of lay carelessness or superstition 13 
does not necessarily mean that everyone at all times walked about with the 
sacrament tucked away somewhere on his person. Daily communion, as 
suggested by the passage in Hippolytus, raises not only the question of safe 
storage, which he himself mentions, but the quantity required. The small 
linen bag suggests a portion of the flat loaf familiar in early Christian icono¬ 
graphy. This was sufficient for the fermentum and perhaps the immediate 
needs of one or two individuals, but surely not for daily communion, nor 
indeed distribution on a wider scale, which did occur in times of persecution. 
One would think that suitable containers were fashioned to hold the linen 
bag or such quantities of the reserved species required. These would have 
been kept either at home by the layman, as suggested by Hippolytus, or 
by the clergy or accredited officials in their churches, private oratories and 
the like. They were obviously portable. Iconographic tradition from later 
times indicates clearly the evolution of the vessel which could be carried, 
housed within an aumbry or niche, or suspended from a chain. 

In The Myth of the Aumbry 14 , the late Fr S. J. P. van Dijk and I searched 
for the earliest recorded types. We identified three from the first centuries, 

9 London, British Museum, Egerton 1139, fol. 208. Reproduced in S^J. P. van Dijk, 
J. Hazelden Walker, The Myth of the Aumbry. Notes on medieval reservation practice and 
eucharistic devotion, London 1967, pi. 4. 

19 PL LVI, 516-7. 

11 De fermentum vero ... per titulos mittimus ... idcirco fermentum a nobis confectum 
per acolythos accipiunt ... 

12 For all these details and references, see M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani de haut moyen 
Age III, Louvain 1951, 546 and note; also ordo XXXV, 8 in vol. IV, Louvain 1956, 34. 

13 Stories of laymen such as the man who took the sacrament to the circus and lost it; 
others who wore it as a charm, are often found in patristic literature. 

14 Ed. cit. See especially 27 ff. 
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basket, box and tower. With hindsight, I now believe that what we esta¬ 
blished for the turris and its variants capsa , capsella, pyxis, is true also for 
that of the arc(%U)a, cista (box). Both vessels are variations of a blue print 
which dates back to primitive man and one which betrays the intimate con¬ 
nection which he made between home and tomb, hence tomb and shrine or 
temple 15 . The canistrum ( vimeneum) or (wicker) basket, familiar in both 
murals and mosaics 16 has no such connections. It was already known in 
pagan and Jewish cults, but it is essentially associated with the meal ele¬ 
ment of both. Hence one is tempted to ask whether its Christian use, literary 17 
or artistic, is symbolic rather than factual. In other words a conscious appli¬ 
cation of the parallel, already drawn in the fourth gospel between the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes and the eucharistic feast, is made. Of course 
baskets were no doubt used within the liturgy at offertory and distribution. 
What is questionable is their practicability, on more than one count, outside 
the liturgy. In conclusion, I believe that one is left with only the arcvla and 
turris as the earliest reservation vessels. The word for the former means a 
small tomb, box or shrine, for the preservation of precious trinkets or sacred 
objects. It was a simple rectangular shape with lid fashioned like the sloping 
roof. The Christian artist in Rome used this design for his tomb of Lazarus 18 . 
Granted that the form was all too familiar in the Jewish cultus, a well-known 
furbishment of the synagogue where it housed the rolls of the sacred scrip¬ 
tures 19 , yet the Jews did not bury their dead in the tomb of the artist’s 
imagination. He copied his design from the familiar. His drawings, some¬ 
times complete with flight of entrance steps 20 , are variations of the Roman 
temple; an outstanding witness is the Maison Carrie at Nimes 21 dating from 
the year 16 BC. This excellently preserved temple is an enlarged sophisti¬ 
cated version of the terra cotta shrines which have survived from the Etrus¬ 
can period, themselves small-sized versions of the no longer extant temples 22 , 
which, in their turn reproduced domestic architecture, namely a form of the 
gabled roof rectangular hall (gk. megaron). The Christian, artist, therefore, 
not only depicted the raising of Lazarus in familiar surroundings but also 
used the replica he knew from domestic and religious furniture for the stor¬ 
age of the reserved sacrament. The earliest known example is an early third 


15 D. M. Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in the Western World, 4th ed.. New York, London, 
Tokyo 1966, 15f. 

16 Several examples are produced in Atlas of the Early Christian World, ed. F. van der 
Meer and C. Mohrmann, Eng. ed., London 1958, pis. 57, 60 (2nd. cent.); pi. 132 (cf. enlarged 
illustration, pi. 422), pavement of Aquileia (4th. cent.) See also pis. 399, 400, possibly dating 
from the 4th. cent. 

17 See Myth. p. 27 and note 3. 

18 Atlas, pis. 558, 560. 

19 Atlas, pi. 490 shows Christian application for gospel books. 

20 Atlas, pis. 203—2, early 5th.-cent. diptych for gospel book. 

21 Art of the Western World, 61, fig. 50. 

22 Art of the Western World, 58, fig. 47; cf. 37, fig. 28. 
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century mural in the Roman cemetery of Sts Peter and Marcellinus 23 . Texts 
which have survived suggest that it was a customary vessel for private reser¬ 
vation 24 . 

Alongside the megaron version of domestic, funerary and religious art and 
architecture was that of the beehive, the circular, polygonal construction 
with conical roof. Beehive tombs, as they were called, are known as far 
back as c. 1325 BC. That reconstructed from the Treasury of Atreus, Myce¬ 
nae, clearly foreshadows later developments 25 . It is of interest to note that 
both styles are believed to have evolved from the primitive conical hut. 
Examples of the latter still exist today among tribal and primitive peoples 
attesting, at times, to their use for dwelling, burial and cult. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, perhaps earlier, the Romans retur¬ 
ned to the significance of the circular for memorial or commemorative con¬ 
structions. More research is necessary before one could give an exact chro¬ 
nological sequence from the surviving evidence. Briefly I note, first the 
cinerary urn found among objets d’art in the tomb of Sulplicius Platorinus, a 
magistrate in the time of the emperor Augustus 26 . It is an exquisite example 
of the beehive, its conical lid is made of leaf-shaped tiles. At first glance it 
could be the same article as that carried by Stephen in the twelfth-century 
miniature. The emperor Hadrian used both megaron and beehive construc¬ 
tion for his Pantheon (c. 120 AD); but his own tomb, now the Castello 
Sant’Angelo, follows the circular design. Archaeological evidence from Roman 
Britain dating from the second and third centuries of the Christian era has 
revealed many circular, polygonal (hexagonal or octagonal) shrines and 
temples which had been built by lesser mortals 27 . Their inspiration is obvious. 
From all known examples, it is quite evident that these buildings were not 
intended for the gathering of devotees, in other words for anything like 
public worship. They appear to have housed small altars or shelves, and the' 
remains of statues and statuettes that have been discovered in the vicinity 
of the excavations make it quite clear that these were, so to speak, ‘wayside 
chapels’, and domestic shrines. 

It is impossible to pin point before the fourth century the actual time 
when Christians first began to copy the circular fashion. It was certainly 
‘all around them’ in Rome and seemingly wherever the Romans settled. 
We know that later on imperial families who had embraced the faith copied 
the impressive mausolea of their ancestors; the evidence is still with us. 
Some sort of memoria (trophaion) was erected to mark the alleged site of the 


23 G. Wilpert, *Le pitture recemente scoperte nel cimitero dei Ss. Pietro e Marcellino* 
in Nuova bullettino di archeologia cristiana, VI, 1900, 90f., and pi. 1. 

24 Myth, 27, n. 6. 

25 Art of the Western World, 36, fig. 27. 

26 See R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, London 1892, pi. op. p. 268. 

27 J. Liversidge, Britain in the Roman Empire, London 1968, 440f. See pi. 169 for recon¬ 
struction of the Pagans Hill octagonal shrine. 
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graves of Sts Peter and Paul probably around the middle of the second 
century 28 . We have no way of knowing what form, if any 29 , this took. But later 
on the beehive shape was used for the memoriae of martyrs, just as Constan¬ 
tine’s architects used it for the chapel which marked the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem 30 . 

The use of the diminuitive form for eucharistic vessels is first attested in 
the gift made by Constantine to pope Sylvester, \ . . a tower of the purest 
gold . . .’ 31 . Popes Innocent I and Hilarius continued with this custom of 
donating precious towers to the basilicas during the next century. But it is 
only in the late seventh that the origin of the name tower is given. It is found 
in the Explanation of the OaUican Mass, formerly ascribed to St Germanus 
of Paris: ‘The body of the Lord is carried in towers because the tomb of the 
Lord was cut out of the rock in the shape of a tower’ 32 . One has only to 
study the diptychs, ivories and sculptures of the chapel which marked the 
site of the resurrection to see every form of beehive construction from the 
simple conical shape which looks like a primitive hut 33 to the sophisticated 
octagonal buildings reminiscent of the glories of the empire 34 . The sequence 
is logical enough. 

The mediterranean world preserved for all to see the evidence of that 
evolution from house to tomb, tomb to shrine and temple, cinerary urn and 
mausoleum. The Christians were part and parcel of that world. At Borne, 
then, at some early date before the peace of the church, the connection be¬ 
tween Christ’s birth, passion, death and resurrection and his eucharistic 
body was demonstrated in the vessel of reservation be it arcula or turns. 

28 For the statement of Gaius quoted by Eusebius, see the scholarly analysis of D.W. 
O’Connor, Peter in Rome. The Literary, Liturgical and Archaeological Evidence, New York, 
London 1969, 96ff. 

29 It is sometimes argued that trophaion was used metaphorically; see F. Lammert, 
"rQdnaiov” in Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2nd. ser. vol. VH, 
part I, 1939, 663—73; C. Mohrmann, ‘A propos de deux Mots controversy de la Latinit6 
chretienne — tropaion — nomen’ in Vigiliae Christiana© VIII, 1954, 154—73. 

30 E. Wistrand, Konstantius Kirche am heiligen Grab in Jerusalem nach den altesten 
literarischen Zeugnissen, in Acta Universitatis Gotoburgensis LVIII, no. 1, Goteborg 1952. 
Also A. Grabar, Martyrium. Recherches sur le cult de reliques et de l’art chr6tien antique I 
Paris 1946. 

31 Liber Pontificalis I, ed. cit., 176. 

32 PL LXXII, 93; ed. J. Quasten in Opuscula et Textus ... Series liturgica III, Munster 
i. W. 1934, 18. 

33 London, British Museum ivory, English 12th-cent. reliquary in shape of H. Sepulchre. 
See reprod. in Myth, pi. 2. 

34 London, British Museum ivory, early 5th-cent. casket panel. See also reproductions 
from Milan and Munich in Atlas, pi. 195, 5th-cent. diptych; pi. 197, 5th-cent. ivory ...? 
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«INFRA ACTIONEM: Memento, Domine, ...» ou mieux, 
palgographiquement et critiquement, 

«... una cum papa nostro N. in fractione communicantes• ? 


J. Magne, Paris 


Le titre INFRA ACTIONEM figure en rouge au canon de la messe ro- 
maine, entre le Te igitur et le Memento des vivants, depuis la premiere 
Edition du missel, en 1474. 

Ce titre, dont la traduction exacte serait «au dessous de Faction*, est 
difficile & justifier. 

Dans les sacramentaires il ne figure jamais au canon, mais seulement au 
propre des messes oil il introduit, & certains jours, de legdres modifications 
ou additions au texte des pridres suivantes: 

Memento vivorum (les 3e, 4e et 5e dimanches de careme, mention des 
parrains et marraines des candidats au prochain bapteme); 

Communicantes (aux grandes f&tes du temporal, addition de et diem sa - 
cratissimum celebrantes . . . , avec mention de la f<6te); 

Hanc igitur (aux messes votives ainsi qu*& P&ques et 4 la Pentecdte, men¬ 
tion de l’intention pour laquelle la messe est offerte); 

Qui pridie quam pateretur (le jeudi saint, addition de hoc est hodie ou, 
mieux, changement en hoc die aniequam pateretur). 

Les variantes relev^es dans la cinquantaine de manuscrits que j’ai pu 
examiner, sont les suivantes: 

1 — Tomission, c’est-4-dire l’absence de tout titre pour introduire ces 
mentions propres, les premiers mots de chacune, Memento , Communicantes , 
Hanc igitur , ayant 6te jug^s suffisamment clairs par les 6diteurs du L4onien, 
du Gr^gorien de Cambrai, des sacramentaires de Prague, de St Gall, etc. 

2 - des essais d’interpr^tation: dans le G^lasien Reginensis 316, oil 
INFRA ACTIONEM est de r&gle, on trouve cinq fois INFRA CANONE, 
sans le trait marquant l’accusatif attendu, et au folio 30, aussitot aprfes 
INFRA CANONE UBI DICIT MEMENTO, on lit IT INTRA ACTlO 
HANC IGITUR. Ainsi, pour introduire la variante du Hanc igitur , l’&Iiteur 
interpr&te infra , «au dessous de», par intra , «k Tint^rieur de*, qui est le mot 
attendu, et pour introduire la variante du Memento , il interpr&te actio par 
canon. Plus loin, cependant, il essaie de justifier actio en 4crivant INCIPIT 
CANON ACTIONIS. 

3 - des Ventures INFRACTIONE, sans redoublement du A et sans trait 
de Taccusatif, de sorte que, les mots n’^tant pas s6par6s dans les manuscrits, 
on doit comprendre «dans la fraction» plutot que «en dessous de Factions. 
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4 - le plus souvent, des Ventures abr^gees de l’une ou l’autre des fa$ons 
Buivuantes: INF, INFR, INFRA, INFRAC, INFRACT, etc. Or les deux 
premieres au moins de ces abr^viations n’ont pu naitre 4 partir de l’ecriture 
pleine INFRA ACTIONEM puisque le mot actio n’y est en aucune fa^on 
represente, mais seulement 4 partir de IN FRACTIONE. 

En conclusion, les lectures INFRA ACTIONEM, INTRA ACTIONEM, 
INFRA CAN ONE apparaissent comme des interpretations cherchant 4 
donner un sens 4 la le 9 on originale IN FRACTIONE devenue incomprise. 

Quel sens pouvait-elle avoir? Et pourquoi ne l’a-t-on plus compris? 

Rapprochee des premiers mots des captiula variables qu’elle introduit, 
l’expression IN FRACTIONE n’offre de sens, mais il est exceUent, qu’avec 
communicantes: in fractione communicantes, «communiquant» ou «en 
communion que nous sommes dans la fraction*, ce qui evoque immediate- 
ment: 

1° l’envoi de l’eucharistie en signe de paix et d’unite dans la foi dont parle 
Iren^e, d’apr&s Eus^be, H.E. V, 24, 4 propos de la querelle quartodecimane; 

2° la notice dans le Liber pontificals du pape Miltiade (311-314) qui au- 
rait institue que «oblationes consecratas per ecclesias ex consecratu episcopi 
dirigerentur*; et 

3°, avec plus d’4 propos encore, Tenvoi du fermentum dans les tituli, dont 
parle Innocent I (401-417) dans sa lettre du 19 mars 416 4 Decentius, eveque 
de Gubbio: «Au sujet du fermentum que nous envoyons le dimanche dans 
les diff&ents tituli (c , est-4-dire les paroisses de Rome, au nombre de 25 4 
l’^poque), il etait superflu de nous consulter puisque toutes nos 4glises se 
trouvent 4 l’interieur de la ville. Leurs pretree, parce qu’ils ne peuvent se 
r£unir avec nous ce jour-14 4 cause du peuple qui leur est confix, re 9 oivent 
par des acolythes le fermentum consacr£ par nous afin qu’ils ne se croient pas 
Spares de notre communion surtout en un tel jour. Mais je ne pense pas que 
cela doive se faire pour les paroisses (61oign6es), parce qu’il ne convient pas de 
transporter les sacrements au loin - nous ne les envoyons pas, nous-meme, 
aux prfitres pr^pos^s aux differents cimetiferes, et les pretres ont le pouvoir et 
le droit de les confectionner.» 

Les pretres des tituli recevaient done en signe de communion une parcelle 
eucharistique provenant de la fraction des pains consacres par le pape. 
N’etait-il pas naturel qu’ils en fissent mention dans leur recitation du ca¬ 
non? Mais pour que les mots in fractione communicantes expriment correcte- 
ment la chose, il manque, outre le verbe 4 la premiere personne du pluriel 
auquel rapporter le participe communicantes , la mention m6me du pape. 
Ces deux manques se trouveraient admirablement combl£s si l’on pouvait 
lire, au Te igitur: haec dona in primis quae tibi offerimus pro ecclesia 
tua . . . una cum famulo tuo papa nostro N. in fractione communicantes , «ces 
dons . . . , en premier lieu ceux que nous t’offrons au nom de ta sainte Eglise... 
communiquant dans la fraction avec ton serviteur notre pape N.» 

Mais a-t-on le droit d’eiiminer comme plus tardifs les elements important^ 
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qui s’interoalent entre les deux parties de la phrase k reconstitiier? Assur6- 
ment, oui, pour les raisons suivantes: 

1) la mention et antistite nostro est 6videmment une addition faite en de¬ 
hors de Rome; 

2) la mention et omnibus orthodoxis (lire?: orthodoxae) atque catholicae et 
apostolicae fidei aultoribus ne figure dans le plus ancien sacramentaire, le 
Reginensis 316, qu’entre les lignes, en Venture tironienne, et qualifi4e de 
superscribenda, e’est-i-dire « k ajouter ». 

3) quant au Memento, la m6me lettre d’lnnocent I k Decentius permet de 
l^liminer lui aussi: « Au sujet de la recitation dee noms avant que le pretre 
ait fait la priftre et ait recommande par son oraison les oblations de ceux 
dont les noms ont k 6tre recites, il est vraiment superflu, et toi-mdme dans ta 
sagesse le reconnais, de faire savoir k Dieu, k qui rien n’£chappe, le nom de 
quelqu’un dont l’oblation ne lui a pas m6me encore offerte. II faut done 
d’abord presenter les oblations et ensuite seulement proclamer les noms de 
ceux dont elles proviennent, en sorte qu’ils soient nomm&i au cours des 
myst&res sacr6s et non parmi les autres choses dont nous les faisons pr6c6der, 
en sorte que par les mystdres eux-memes nous ouvrions la voie aux prices 
qui suivent. » Comme les oblations sont pr£sent4es et recommand&s k Dieu 
non seulement par le Te igitur , mais encore par les pri&res Hanc igitur 
oblationem, Quam oblationem, Unde et memores , Supra quae, Supplices te 
rogamus, et qu’Innocent I attribuait certainement la consecration aux paro¬ 
les du r£cit de la c&ne, le Memento des offrants ne pouvait se trouver qu’entre 
le Supplices et le Memento etiam , ou Memento des morts, qui se relie k lui 
par les mots mdmes. 

Si done les pretres qui c&ebraient dans les tituli ajoutaient au Te igitur , 
le dimanche, la phrase una cum famulo tuo papa nostro N. in fractione com - 
municantes, que disaient k la place ceux qui c£l£braient dans les cimeti&res, 
au Vatican, par exemple, dans la basilique £lev£e par Constantin sur le 
tombeau de Pierre, ou sur la voie d’Ostie dans la basilique 61evee k la m 6- 
moire de Paul? Assur6ment les mots memoriam venerantes, qui suivent 
actuellement le mot communicantes , en nommant le saint sur le tombeau, ou 
« memoria », duquel ils c616braient l’eucharistie. 

Ces deux mentions entre lesquelles les pretres romains devaient choisir 
suivant qu’ils c616braient dans un titvlus ou une memoria, se sont ensuite 
additionn^es, et cela d’autant plus facilement qu’apr&s le sac de Rome par 
Alaric en 410 de nombreuses reliques de martyrs furent transferees k l’inte- 
rieur de Rome, en sorte que certains tituli devinrent en mfime temps des 
memoriae . 

Plus tard, par suite de l’institution des a stations », c’est-4-dire du d^place- 
ment de l’office pontifical dans les diffcrentes basiliques, k tour de role, 
intra ou extra muros, l’envoi du fermentum tomba en d6su6tude, et les mots in 
fractione furent supprimes au canon. La phrase una cum papa nostro N. 
communicantes, demeuree en place, prit ainsi un sens plus general, la commu- 
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nication «dans la fraction » n’Otant que le signe, en effet, de la communion 
dans la foi; les pretres d© partout pouvaient dire: « daigne agrOer ces dons ... 
en premier lieu ceux que nous t’offrons au nom de ta sainte Eglise ... en 
communion que nous sommes avec notre pape N., notre OvOque N., et tous 
les tenants d© la foi orthodoxe.» C’est encore dans ce sens qu’entendait ce 
passage du canon le pape Pelage (555-561) ecrivant aux Oveques de Toscane: 
« Comment ne vous croyez-vous pas sOparOs de la communion de l’Eglise 
universelle si, contrairement k la coutume, vous taisez la memoir© de mon 
nom pendant les mystOres? » 

Mais, au propre du temps, les mots infractione subsistOrent, paroublietpar 
routine, devant le mot communicantes , avec lequel ils constituaient la «re¬ 
clame » de la mention des grandee f<&tes, c’est-i-dire indiquaient l’endroit du 
Te igitur oil Ton devait 1’insOrer. Or, rayOs au canon, ils n© renvoyaient 
plus k rien; ils apparurent comme un titre, et firent prendre le mot communi¬ 
cant es, dernier mot d’une phrase, pour le premier mot d’une priOre destinO© 
k faire memoir©.des saints: Communicantes et memoriam venerantes .. . 

Amputee done du mot communicantes , la phrase du Te igitur fat inter¬ 
prets© dOs lore avec les multiples contresens qu’on lit encore aujourd’hui 
dans les traductions: « ces dons . . . que nous t’offrons (Tabord pour ta sainte 
Eglise .. . ainsi que pour notre pape, notre Oveque et tous les tenants de la 
foi orthodoxe », soit: in primis quae compris comme quae in primis; pro , 
«au nom de », compris ak l’intention de »; una cum y proposition d’accom- 
pagnement, pris pour une conjonction d© coordination. 

Les belles affirmations de l’offrande «au nom de l’Eglise % du sacrifice 
eucharistique et de la « communion » de tous dans la foi Otaient ainsi rem- 
placOes par une banale enumeration d’intentions, qui, d’une part, rendait 
inutile la grande priOre des fidOles (rOtabli© depuis Vatican II), et, d’autre 
part, appelait comme une suite naturelle la recitation des noms, inscritssur 
les «diptyques», du Memento des offrants, d0j4 devenu le Memento des 
vivants, lequel fut done insOrO entre le Te igitur et le prOtendu Communi¬ 
cantes. 

Ce transfert fut fait d’autant plus allOgrement que les mots memoriam 
venerantes , au debut du canon, permettaient avec le Nobis quoque, k la fin, 
de rOpartir les saints qu’on croyait devoir « vOnOrer » en deux longues listes 
complOmentaires et symOtriques bien hiOrarchisOes, et qu’en faisant prOceder 
du Memento des vivants la liste du Communicantes comme etait prOced^e 
du Memento des morts la liste du Nobis quoque , on parachevait l’encadrement 
symetrique que formaient dejk les priOres d’offrande, au nombre de trois de 
part et d’autre de la consecration. 

Telle est, contee par les textes, l’histoire du pseudo-titre INFRA ACTIO¬ 
NEM. 
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Roman Sacramentaries and Ancient Prayer-Traditions 


M. B. Mobeton, Middleton Cheney 


The last century has seen great changes in the approach to the study of the 
Roman sacramentaries, and perhaps most of all in the understanding of the 
Verona Sacramentary, Verona 85. This is still commonly referred to as the 
‘Leonine Sacramentary’, even though the ascription of authorship to Leo I 
has long been generally abandoned. It is now widely recognized that earlier 
collections of prayers and mass-sets may be detected within this sacramen¬ 
tary, and that it was composed of libelli from the papal (Lateran) archives. 

However, I do not think that sufficient emphasis has been given to the 
naturalization of these prayers outside Rome; nor to the possibility, indeed 
the probability, that the libelli were passed on from centre to centre in the 
provinces, doubtless being modified a little at each new copying. With this 
in mind, I shall try to show how the concepts which have emerged from the 
study of Verona 85 may properly be extended to that of the principal Roman 
sacramentaries. 

The title ‘Gelasian Sacramentary ’ is often used for Reg. 316 of the Vatican 
Library, though the justification for this is not wholly clear. Much has been 
made of the supposed Roman origins of this sacramentary. According to 
Chavasse 1 , for example, it is a Roman presbyteral sacramentary, as distinct 
from the papal sacramentary of Gregorian tradition. 

But let us look at Reg. 316 as it is: a Frankish book of the mid- to late- 
eighth century 2 . Although it is a unicum, the Index of St Thierry and the 
Valenciennes Fragment represent sacramentaries closely akin to it. These 
fragments are generally dated to the last quarter of the eighth century. 
Perhaps, therefore, we should be cautious about assigning any date earlier 
than the mid-eighth century to the redaction of this group. 

The structure of Reg. 316 is far from logical. It consists of three books: but 
there is no indication of this until the end of the first of them, and the prin¬ 
cipal title refers only to a single liber aacramerdorum. There is good reason to 
suppose that when the redactor began his work he had no intention of going 
beyond a single collection - part of what is now only the first of three; for at 


1 Le Sacramentaire gdasien , Tournai 1958. 

2 Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, I. 105. 
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the very least we must note that in each book the main material comes at the 
beginning and is well-ordered, but after this the collections deteriorate into a 
jumble of amorphous matter, much of which, as I suggested in a communica¬ 
tion to the last Conference 3 , was first gathered together on separate libelli. 

In contrast to this, the structure of the sacramentary Prague 0. 83, which 
clearly belongs to the same text-family, is rational and planned: similar to 
but not the same as that of the eighth-century Gelasians. A close examina¬ 
tion suggests that this structure is based on tradition, and not dependent 
either on that in Reg. 316 or on that in the eighth-century Gelasians. 

We should conclude, I submit, that the structure of the sacramentaries of 
this family is secondary to the composition of the mass-sets. These must have 
existed in some other form of collection before being brought together in 
sacramantaries, either of the type of Reg. 316 or of the type of Prague 0. 83. 
But what form this earlier collection took we must leave for the moment an 
open question. 

The Gregorian Sacramentary, as I think is now generally accepted, was 
not known, at least by that name, until the middle of the eighth century. 
We know it best in the form in which it was sent by Hadrian I to Charle¬ 
magne ; and this is commonly supposed to be its archetypal form. But how 
far is this true? 

Many have argued that Padua D. 47 represents an earlier form; but I do 
not think that this argument can be sustained. Like any other sacramentary, 
its primary witness is to what was being done at the time and place for 
which it was written: in this case, the early ninth century — but where, is 
another matter. Its supporting fragments, however, all seem to come from 
upper Bavaria, Switzerland, or northern Italy. Doubtless this form of 
sacramentary had some antecedents. I cannot think they were anything like 
Hadrianum; but I do not see that priority can be established for either type. 
Padua D. 47 and its supporter^ must therefore be treated as an independent 
form of the Gregorian tradition. 

Dom Deshusses has drawn our attention to the Sacramentary of Trent, as 
representing a supposedly earlier version of Hadrianum. This sacramentary 
is undoubtedly of great importance; but again it is of the ninth century. It 
might be better said that Trent and Hadrianum together may properly be 
used to establish something about an earlier form of the tradition. 

Padua and Trent, however, together with other members of the Gregorian 
family, must raise questions as to the text of Hadrianum, for they show 
occasional divergences from it: sometimes in complete mass-sets, sometimes 
in a few of the prayers in a given set, but most often in single prayers. It 
is often suggested that the redactors of these sacramentaries may have alter- 


3 ‘The liber secundus of the eighth-century Gelasians: a reassessment’, in Studio Patristica 
XIII , TU 116, 1975, pp. 382-8. 
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ed a basic text so as to avoid the repetition of prayers, which is a feature 
more remarkable in Gregorianum than in any other type of sacramentary. 
However, after studying these supposed changes, I remain unconvinced. 
It must be asked whether this is the only possible reason for the existence of 
these variants. More important, it must be asked why there are so many 
repetitions in the first place. The earlier forms of the Gregorian tradition 
must be brought into question. 

% 

The key to the earlier development of the sacramentaries is, I believe, to 
be found in the eighth-century Gelasian Sacramentary. This has in the past 
been thought to be only a compromise between the ‘true’ Gelasian and the 
Gregorian, a combination of prayers from these two ‘earlier’ Sacramenta¬ 
ries. However, there is good reason to believe that it is rather the result of a 
fusion of two more primitive prayer-traditions lying behind the extant forms 
of sacramentary 4 . These traditions seem to have been collections of incom¬ 
plete mass-sets analogous to those in Verona 85, or perhaps more precisely 
analogous to those which Stuiber detected lying behind Verona 85 5 . This 
tends to imply that neither the Gelasian nor the Gregorian prayer-traditions 
were codified into the form of a sacramentary, at least in the Frankish and 
Lombardic lands, until the mid-eighth century. And this suggestion, I 
think, is in accordance with all the available external evidence. 

The Gregorian tradition we must of necessity suppose to be of Roman 
origin. But what are we to think about the Gelasian tradition? It is certainly 
for the most part Roman in ethos, and it shows occasional traces of Roman 
topographical detail; but the almost complete distinction between this and 
the Gregorian tradition must be taken to indicate a separation in their devel¬ 
opment, and that a separation in terms of European rather than merely 
Roman geography. Where then was the Gelasian tradition developed? The 
sanctoral shows a considerable interest in Italian saints; but on the other 
hand, there is some fairly close textual relationship with Missale Francorum. 
It is probable then that the Gelasian prayer-collections had north-Italian 
origins, but were developed in the Frankish kingdom. 

The so-called Gelasian or ‘old’-Gelasian Sacramentary came into being 
there in the mid- to late-eighth century; but it was finally developed in two 
forms, that of Reg. 316 being, as I have already suggested, somewhat acci¬ 
dental, while that of Prague 0. 83 represents a deliberate attempt to bring 
together the prayers of the whole tradition in a single cohesive structure — a 
true sacramentary. 

Hadrianum, we must suppose, was founded in Rome; though I have some 
reservations about the Thursday masses of Lent and some of the prayer- 

4 For a detailed justification see my study The Eighth-Century Gelasian Sacramentary, 
Oxford 1976. 

5 Libelli Sacramentorum Romani , Bonn 1950. 

88 Stadia Patristica vol. XV 
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collections which end the Sacramentary. Trent likewise is presumably of 
Roman origin. Padua D. 47, on the other hand, is perhaps better seen as hav¬ 
ing been produced outside Rome, though again out of a developed form of 
the Roman prayer-collections. 

The eighth-century Gelasian, I suggest, was formed in a Benedictine 
House somewhere in the region of the Rhaetian Alps in the third quarter of 
the eighth century. It spread rapidly, as the 'old’ Gelasian did not: doubtless 
on the recommendation of its practical convenience. I believe that it was 
this type of sacramentary that in the catalogues of the ninth century was 
called 'Gelasian 9 . 

Between Verona 85 and these Roman sacramentaries lies a century and a 
half of change and development. Both bear witness to the liturgical expecta¬ 
tions of the ages in which they were written. There is a great difference in 
ethos, but at the same time a manifest continuity in the prayer-traditions. 
The study of Verona 85, with the attention that has been paid to prayer- 
collections and libelli, has raised an inescapable question as to the part these 
played in the evolution of the Roman sacramentaries. To this question, I 
submit, the views I have outlined, being grounded in the study of the manu¬ 
scripts and in a close analysis of the prayers, form a proper answer: the prayer- 
collections, albeit in some more developed form, were still in circulation in 
the eighth and even in the mid-eighth century; and until the middle of that 
century it was these collections and not sacramentaries which were the nor¬ 
mal repository of the variable prayers of the liturgy. 


♦ 
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The purpose of this communication is to offer further support for an old 
theory - at least as old as 1654, when it was maintained by G. J. Voss 1 - 
which sees Pliny the Younger’s report to Trajan (Epp. X. xcvi) as incorpo¬ 
rating an account of Christian initiation. 

The limitations of the document as a liturgiological source are well known: 
an unsympathetic author, a Latin account of trials presumably conducted 
in Greek; witnesses anxious to present the matter in the most favourable 
light. Indeed, so anxious are they to please the Imperial Commissioner that 
they are prepared to point to their apostasy of long before as an act of obe¬ 
dience to Trajan’s recent edict! To accept this claim would be charitable, but 
unwise. Conclusions as to the relative timing, separation, or content of 
Agape and Eucharist cannot be safely drawn from this part of their ev¬ 
idence 2 . 

However, Pliny’s account is not to be dismissed, as some cautious writers 
have done 3 . He is reporting to an Emperor whose standards of justice are 
demanding. Whether to facilitate indictments or to plead for a measure of 
legal relief, he is looking for reliable facts 4 * . The in itself unnecessary reference 
to the statua dies suggests the kind of interrogation in which the witnesses 
are encouraged to speak freely and fully, so that the cross-examiner can pick 
out what seems to him most noteworthy. 

1 See G. J. Voss, In epistolam Plinii ... commentarius (Amsterdam 1654); Balduinus in 

C. Kortholt, In Plinii et Trajani_epistolas (Kiel 1674) 122-4; Wall, Infant Baptism, II. 

ix. 9; Lietzmann in Gesch. Studien ... Albert Hauck (Leipzig 1916) 34—8 and in Rhein. 
Museum, N. F. 71 (1916) 281—2 (tying the baptismal interpretation too closely with the 
identification of carmen with sacramentum and of both with the baptismal creed); Casel in 
J. L. W. 8 (1928) 225—32; Nock in Classical Review 38 (1924) 58—9; Reicke, Disobedient 
Spirits and Christian Baptism (Copenhagen 1946) 198; Telfer, The Forgiveness of Sins 
(London 19b9) 51-2. 

2 For ‘eucharistic’ and other interpretations based on an alleged giving up of the Agape, 
see (e.g.) Lightfoot, Ignatius, I (London 1889) 52n; Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire 
(London 7 1903) 219; Kraemer in Classical Philology 29 (1934) 293—300; Sherwin-White, 
Letters of Pliny (Oxford 1966) 702—8. Important criticisms of this kind of argument in 
Robinson, Encycl.Bibl.il (London 1901) 1425; Mohler in Classical Philology 30 (1935) 
167—9. Appeal to the supposed disciplina arcani is inadmissible. 

3 cf Stahl in in Leitonrgia I (Kassel 1954) 17. 

h cf Ramsay, op. cit., ch. x; Merrill in Amer. Journal of Theol. 22/1 (Jan. 1918) 124—35. 
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But how were the questions framed? Pliny did not come to these hearings 
with an empty mind 5 . It is to be expected that he assumed this superstitio 
prava immodica , this fanatical outlandish vulgarity, to resemble other 
Oriental cults in being an initiation-mystery. Bearing this in mind, we may 
perhaps find a new significance in the hesitant contradictions with which 
the apostates began their evidence. Pliny, in his irritated contempt, is 
quick to notice it: alii . . . se Christianos dixerunt et mox negaverunt . How 
could the question ‘Are you Christians V call forth the answer ‘Yes and No* ? 
The people involved are not only such as may surely have fallen away in the 
very hour of this examination, for lapsed Christians from several years before 
are also of this number. The simple explanation, that they admitted to 
having been Christians but added that they were now no longer so (which is 
indeed what they finally managed to say), is a shade too simple. A plain 
statement to that effect would not be evasive as Pliny obviously felt their 
answers to be. However: if, at some stage in the chaotic business of separat¬ 
ing the three categories of prisoner 6 , the Commissioner asked, or seemed to 
ask, whether the defendants were initiated into the Christian mystery, even 
an apostate might well be thrown into confusion. When the lapsed Christi¬ 
ans became at last the target of separate attention, the next stage of the 
examination (that is, as to whether their abandoned Christian practice had 
included indictable offences) followed on naturally: ‘Now describe for me 
your Christian initial. 

A reply to such a question would provide the only natural context for a 
sacramentum in the sense which it must certainly bear here (as in Epp. X. 
xxix), that of ‘oath’ or ‘vow’. Its terms can be spelled out precisely: non in 
8celu8 aliquod . . . sed ne furta . . . and so forth. To bind oneself to a criminal 
conspiracy, in scelus, could be done by an oath, which is what Pliny sus¬ 
pects, to do so by a pvarrjqiov or by the chanting of a song of praise does not 
seem very likely. No doubt Christians preferred to avoid saying that they 
had sworn an oath (cf Matt. v. 33-7), but they could admit to making a 
binding promise — and where else than at baptism? Nam ut milites Romani 
jurabant se ituros , quo jussisset Senatus, populusque Romanus , wrote Voss 
(p. 56), ita in baptismate nos obligamus Imperatori Christo , velle nos diabolo , & 
angelis ejus r enunciate, inque omnibus obtemperare Christi mandat is. 

Some Anatolian mystery-cults imposed ethical vows upon their would-be 
initiates, and it has been suggested that this practice had been borrowed 
by the Pontic Christians 7 . It is more likely than pagan customs of such a 
character encouraged Christians to make the most of comparable features 
already present in their own rites. In any case, closer parallels are to hand in 
a Christian document, I Peter , which we take to belong to the general area of 


5 cf Grant in H. Th. R. 41 (1948) 273-4. 

0 cf Ramsay, op. cit., p. 201—5. 

7 cf Nock, art. cit. 
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Bithynia-Pontus and to a time not far removed from Pliny’s 8 . Whether this 
‘letter* was not in its first state a baptismal homily 9 ,1 Peter is certainly full 
of baptismal themes. At iii. 21 the definitive character of baptism is marked 
out in terms of awetdtfoecog ayafrrjg intQcorrjfjia tig &eov. However we may read 
this phrase, the drift of the argument is clear: baptism is a matter of moral 
commitment and moral renewal before God. Christians familiar with this 
style of preaching would undoubtedly, when questioned as to their rites, 
lay great stress on this aspect of moral engagement in their initiation. Their 
motive might be apologetic; the facts for apologetic use were already there. 
A more striking verbal parallel to Pliny’s sacramentum has been noted 10 at 
I Peter iv. 14-6, where Christians faced with persecution are urged not to 
make themselves liable to prosecution ‘as a murderer, or a thief, or a wrong¬ 
doer, or a mischief-maker’. In the light of iii. 21 and in view of what we shall 
notice shortly, we might paraphrase iv. 15 thus: Do not lay yourselves open 
to punishment for the kind of wickedness which you forswore at your baptism. 

The similarity between the sacramentum and some elements of the Decalo¬ 
gue has been taken as evidence that Pontic Christians of the early second 
century recited the Decalogue, and that as part of a Christian version of the 
synagogue service 11 . Since, as the papyri show, so much Christian liturgical 
material has been lost, the lack of such a practice at later times is no com¬ 
pelling evidence against this view. However, three comments must still be 
made which speak against this theory. Firstly: the history of synagogue use 
in this matter is not as simple as might be wished 12 , and need not be inter¬ 
preted so as to encourage this idea. Secondly: Pliny’s list of abjured vices 
does not correspond exactly with the Decalogue. Thirdly: a formula which 
does correspond with Pliny’s is already to be found - in the Didache. 

In the description of the ‘way of death’, where elements of Torah, Christian 
paraenesis (and perhaps also proverbial morality) are combined, there occurs 
this catalogue of sins to be avoided: ‘murders, adulteries, lusts, fornications, 

8 cf Beare, First Epistle of Peter (London 1947 — not 2 1958). Liturgical arguments for a 
Roman provenance quite unreasonable. 

9 First suggested by Harnack in his Chronologie; developed by Bornemann in Z. n. W. 19 
(1919/20) 143-64; Streeter, Primitive Church (London 1929) 115—128; Leaney in N. T. S. 
10/2 (Jan. 1964) 238—250. The weighty arguments against Perdelwitz and the ‘liturgical* 
theory brought by C. F. D. Moule in N. T. S. 3/1 (Nov. 1956), Thornton in J. T. S., N. S. 12 
(1961) and by E. Best in his commentary do not apply directly to the baptismal homily 
theory. 

10 By J. Knox in J. B. L. 72 (1953) 187—9, who draws no liturgical conclusions, and reads 
iv. 14 ff (most improbably) as a response to Pliny’s questions. 

11 For recitation of the Decalogue, cf Rittershusius in Kortholt 122—4 (an early Christian 
prone!); Kraemer, art. cit.; Coulter in Classical Philology 35 (1940) 60-3; Dugmore, Influ¬ 
ence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office (London 2 1964) 105; Rankin in Journal of 
Jewish Studies 1 (1949) 27—32. 

12 cf Buchler (essay on The Minim of Sepphoris and Tiberias) in his Studies in Jewish 
History (London 1956) 245—274: ‘Gnostic’, not Christian, propaganda led Jews to stop 
reciting the Decalogue. 
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thefts, idolatries, witch-crafts, sorceries, robberies, perjuries, deceptions, 
disloyalties, fraud’ (Did. v. 1). Compare Pliny’s ‘thefts, robberies, adulteries, 
breach of faith ( = perjury?), and misappropriation of trust (= fraud, as 
conceived by a Roman lawyer?)’. There is more here than common cateche¬ 
tical tradition. Did . i-vi has all the appearance of a charge immediately before 
the administration of baptism , even if its present form is rather long for such 
use 13 , and we may suppose that especially the section on the way of life has 
been substantially expanded, ravra nairta ngoerndvreg, you are to baptize in the 
Triune Name and in running water (Did. vii. 1-2). That such a charge, or 
ineQWTTjpa, corresponding to the final exhortation in the baptism of proselytes 
(Oerim i. 5), would be followed by a opoXoyla, in this case an abjuration of sin, 
might well be expected from the nature of the case. Indeed, evidence for 
some such abjuration may be found in the ‘good confession’ in I Timothy 
vi. 11-14, which is adduced as an incentive to shun all kinds of evil and to 
‘keep the commandment unstained and free from reproach’. 

The ‘appointed day’ (not merely the ‘regular’ day) on which the Christians 
met before dawn (cf Matt, xxviii. 1 and John xx. 1, rather than Mark xvi. 2 
and Luke xxiv. 1) may well have been Easter, although the preference for 
this season was not a rigid rule (cf Tertullian, de Bapt . xx), and one suspects 
that baptisms would be particularly frequent in a rapidly growing Church 
such as Pliny seems to suspect. After the baptism - Pliny does not mention 
the ritual common-place of lustration — which took place in the sea or a 
river or stream if running water were insisted on, the gathering broke up, to 
meet again (in a more private place, no doubt) ad capiendum cibum , promis - 
cuum tamen et innoxium . The neophytes went to their first Communion, so 
entering upon their regular sacramental life. Clearly, Pliny asks for details 
here; but, when provided, since they assure him that none of the conven¬ 
tional ritual horrors take place, they do not need to be set out in full for Trajan. 

An objection to the baptismal theory is that all this is shown as a repeated 
process (essent soliti . . . morem fuisse) t whereas baptism is once-for-all. 
Pliny’s account may nonetheless easily be read in a sense compatible with 
baptism. When the apostates belonged to the Church, its custom had been, 
as indeed it still was, that the candidates should gather on the appointed 
day . . . and so on. Even if established members of the Church did not come 
to the baptism of later converts to renew their own vows (conceivable but 
improbable, pace Plummer 14 and others), their presence as witnesses is strongly 
suggested by I Timothy vi. 12 15 . 

The carmen might be taken as a pre-baptismal hymn, such as has been 


13 cf Molland in Stud. Patrist. V (=T.U. 80) 104. 

14 in H. D. B. IV (Edinburgh 1902) 326. 

15 Note parallel with proselyte-baptism; Torrance in N. T. S. 1 (1954/5) 151. The 
Elchasaite vows adduced by Halliday, Pagan Background of Early Christianity (Liverpool 
1925) 302—3 and Peterson, Fruhkirche, Judentum, Gnosis (Rome, etc. 1959) 221—35 are so 
far removed from our sacramentum as to be quite unhelpful. 
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suspected to lie behind such passages as Col. i. 12-20 16 , or consisting of 
Psalm xxiv or something similar 17 . However, in view of Pliny’s own use of 
carmen as a general word for devotional utterances at Panegyrictis iii. 5, we 
should prefer to see in this term and its present use a hasty characterization 
of Christian worship as a whole, so far as Pliny has now come to know it. He 
says, in effect: In their worship, in which they all share by turns, they address 
their worship to Christ as if he were a God. 

One last point: who were the andllae whom the Christians called minis- 
traei Their being of the servant class does not of itself define their place in 
the Christian community. That place has always been assumed to be dia- 
conal, in the care of the sick and poor and of women candidates for baptism. 
Could it have been rather a ministry of prayer, like that of the ‘widows’ in 
I Timothy v. 5, not so much a diaxovla as a feaovQyla ? 

16 cf Kasemann, Essays on New Testament Themes (London 1064) 149—63. 

17 cf Cabaniss in Vig. Chr. 7 (1953) 65—74. This psalm might be the carmen but hardly the 
sacramentum. Its suitability for the context would more probably attract it to an already 
existing ritual nexus than lead to a rite being built around the Psalm. Note also the sugges¬ 
tion of Bornemann that Ps xxxiv was the ‘Predigttext’ of I Peter. Other identifications of 
the carmen include: the Anaphora; the baptismal creed; a litany of intercession (Lockton 
in J. T. S. 16, 548—50, and Mohlberg in Scuola Cattolica 64, 211—3 and also in Rivista di 
Archeologia Cristiana 14, 43—123); the baptismal vow's of adherence and faith (Fourrier in 
Rev. de thfologie ancienne et m6di6vale, 31/1964,161—174); a particular but unidentifiable 
Christian hymn (Pritchard and Bernard, Selected letters of Pliny, II 65; Kroll, Christliche 
Hymnodik, 2 1968, 18—19; Martin, Carmen Christi, C. U. P. 1967, 1—9). 
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